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THE 

ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For JULY, 1828. 



Art. I. 1. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Vol. I. Parts I. II. and III. 4to. London. 1824, 
1826, 1827. 

2. Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras. Part I. 4to. 
London. 1827. 

S. Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. With Engrav- 
ings. 4to. Vols. II. and III. London. 1820, 1823. 

4. Asiatic Researches ; or Transactions of the Society instituted in 
Bengal for Enquiring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vols. XIII. and XIV. 4to. 
Calcutta. 1820, 1822. 

TT does not redound to our credit as a nation, that an Asiatic 
Society should have been instituted at Paris, before it was 
thought desirable or feasible to establish such an association in 
our own metropolis. Notwithstanding that Divine Provideuce 
has consigned the fairest and most populous regions of Asia to 
the rule and protection of the British Government, and England 
may be regarded as the Mistress of the East, there has hitherto 
prevailed in this country, an unaccountable indifference and 
apathy in the minds of the public generally, with regard to our 
Asiatic possessions. Although almost every family in the higher 
classes is in some degree connected with those who have been 
sent forth to India, it has been the subject of complaint, that the 
attempt to excite an interest, beyond the executive authorities, 
relative to the most important foreign possession of Great Bri- 
tain and the mftst singular dominion that was ever exercised by 
any nation, is nearly nopeless. ' A momentary and partial at- 

* tendon is, indeed, occasionally raised by descriptions respect- 

* tag the conduct of conspicuous individuals; but this soon sub- 
' fides, unless the stimulus of an impeachment keeps it awake, 

Voi, XXX. N.S. B 
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2 Asiatic Researches. 

* until the question of the renewal of the Charter provokes pe- 

* riodical excitation/* The feverish interest which then comes 
on, is not, however, of a kind at all adapted to promote the 
advancement and extension of liberal knowledge in relation to 
India, or to excite an enlightened interest in the millions of our 
fellow- subjects whose destinies are now so intimately united 
with our own. We unfeignedly rejoice, therefore, in the form- 
ation, under the highest auspices, of a Society which has for 
its express object, to stimulate and encourage inquiry into the 
history, literature, arts and sciences, civil and religious institu- 
tions, geography and productions, and present condition of the 
countries of the East, with a view to promote an interchange of 
benefits with the nations to whom we are so closely allied and 
deeply indebted, and to contribute, ultimately, to the melioration 
and augmented enjoyments of the innumerable population sub- 
ject to the British sway. 

The Royal Asiatic Society acknowledges as its parent, the 
Society instituted in Bengal in the year 1783, which has to 
boast of the illustrious name of Sir William Jones as its first 
president. * To Warren Hastings, the then Governor-General, 
is ascribed the merit of being * the first, or among the first of 
* the servants of the Company, who attempted to acquire any 

* language of the natives, and who set on foot those liberal in- 

* quiries into the literature and institutions of the Hindoos, 

* which have led to the satisfactory knowledge of the present 

* day.'f Of the " Asiatic Researches" of the Calcutta Society, 
the twelfth volume (the last, we believe, which has been re-printed 
in this country) was reviewed by us soon after its appearance 
in the year 18184 The thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of 
the Calcutta editidn are now before us ; and although they do 
not bear a very recent date, yet, as their contents will probably 
be new to our readers, we shall in the first instance give a brief 
account of the papers they contain. 

The Thirteenth Volume comprises fourteen communications. 
The first, occupying 127 pages, gives an account of the con- 
tinued operations of Lieut Col. Lambton in correcting and 
fixing, by trigonometrical measurements, the geography of 
Hindustan. The arc on the meridian measured in the present 
survey, extends from the parallel of 15° 6' 2", to 18° 3' 45". 
The skill and perseverance with which this laborious and im- 



• Lushington's Account of Religious and Benevolent Institutions 
in Calcutta. 

t Mill's British India. Vol. IV. p. 455. 
% Ec. Bev. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 282. 
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portant work has been carried on, reflect great honour both on 
the Author of the communication and on the Indian Government, 
under whose liberal patronage it was accomplished. Art. II. is 
4 on the Existence of the Hindu Religion in the island of Bali, 

* by John Crawfurd, Esq/ Bali, called also Little Java, is one 
of the Sanda islands, separated by the straits of Bally (Bali) 
from Java. The information furnished in this paper, has, we 
believe, been imbodied in Mr. Crawford's History of the Indian 
Archipelago, published in 1820.* The next article also, ' Ac- 
' count of a Journey to the Sources of the Jumna and Bhagi- 

* ratthi Rivers, by James B. Fraser,' has also been given to the 
reading public, in the Author's " Journal of a Tour through 
the Himala Moumains."f The fourth article gives an account 
of an atrocious society or class of hereditary robbers and mur- 
derers, bearing the names of phansigars (i. e. stranglers), thegs 
(deceivers), badheks, and other similar appellations. Like the 
Pindarries, these dastardly miscreants appear to be mongrel 
tnussulmans, the feculent dregs of the Mohammedan armies, 
and gendered from the corruption of decaying states. Art V. 

* Memoir relative to a Survey of Kemaon.' By Captain Webb. 
Art. VL ' Ceremonies observed at the Coronation of a Hindu 

* Rajah/ By Mr. Brown. Art, VII. c Analysis of the Snake- 
4 stone.' By J. Davy, M.D. F.R.S. Of these stones, which 
the natives of India employ as imaginary antidotes to the bite 
of venomous serpents, there appear to be two or three kinds. 
One sort proved to be composed of phosphate of lime with a 
little of the carbonate and slight traces of carbon ; its compo- 
sition being, in fact, that of bone partially calcined. Another 
sort is merely carbonate of lime, coloured by a little vegetable 
matter. The third sort is an animal bezoar, composed of con- 
centric, thin layers, and consisting chiefly of carbonate and 
phosphate of lime. The first kind may possibly have some 
little effect as an absorbent: the latter two must be wholly inert, 
having no absorbent power whatever. 

Of the remaining papers, it will be sufficient to give the titles. 
Art. VIII. An Account of venomous Sea-snakes on the coast of 
Madras. By Dr. Mackenzie. IX. The Ruins of Prambanan 
in Java. By Mr. Crawfurd. X. Description of some rare 
Indian Plants. By Dr. Wallich. XI. Account of a new Spe- 
cies of Tapir, found in Malacca. By Major Farquhar. XII. 
Account of a new Species of Camellia, in Nepaul. By Dr. 
Wallich. XIII. Account of Bejapur in 1811. By Capt. 
Sydenham. XIV. On the Binomial Theorem, as known to 



♦ Ec. Rev. N.S. Vol. XVI. p. 228. f Ibid - VoL xv - P- 68. 
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4 Asiatic Researches* 

the Arabians. By J, Tytler, Esq. The only papers of general 
interest are the IXth and Xlllth. The former is highly curious, 
but is too long to admit of convenient abstract : the latter, we 
pass over for the present, as we shall have occasion to notice an* 
other paper on the same subject. 

The Fourteenth Volume of the Asiatic Researches contains 
ten communications. Three of these are important contribu- 
tions to geographical science; viz. Articles II and III. Journal 
of a Survey to the Heads of the Ganges andMhe Jumna; with 
a Table of Latitudes and Observations of Longitude in the 
Mountains* By Capt Hodgson. Art VI. Trigonometrical 
and Astronomical Operations for determining the Heights 
and Positions of the principal Peaks of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. By Capt. Hodgson and Lieut Herbert The highest 
trigonometrical station, at Uchal&rti, in Gurwal, was ascertained 
to be 14,802 feet above the sea, and 13,289 feet above Saha- 
runpoor, the elevation of which had been determined by baro- 
metrical measurement Even Uchalfiru is below the limit of 
perpetual congelation*, (which the Quarterly Reviewer would 
fix at a point below 11,000 feet,) although 8,500 feet above the 
limit of forest, which is therefore 11,800 above the sea. The 
Chur (or Churkedhar), on which another of the stations was 
established, a mountain dividing the hill provinces of Sirmor 
and Jubal, is 11,689 feet above the sea. Some idea of the ar- 
duous nature of the persevering labour of these gentlemen, may 
be formed from the following statement. 

' The Chur is higher than Mount Etna, and the snow lies deep on 
its north side, generally till the commencement of the rains in June; 
the mountain is then shrouded in mist and clouds. The climate is 
too severe to allow an observer to carry on his operations with suc- 
cess before the 20th of April ; and from that time to the end of May 
is the best season for the work. Also, after the autumnal equinox, 
the air becomes clear, and the atmosphere is favourable for vision 
until the middle of October, when storms of snow render the station 
untenable. Therefore, to these two periods must visits to the Chur 
be limited. The inconvenience of residing on such a stormy ridge, 
even at those seasons, is considerable. The fury of the wind is great, 
and the cold intense; immediately after sunset, Water and ink are 
frozen ; and our followers, who were necessarily much exposed, suf- 
fered severely from the cold. The ascent of the mountain was long 
,and arduous ; and the grain required for the followers, for a period 
of ten or twelve days, was procured with great difficulty from the 
distant villages in Sirmor and Jubal. And it is to be understood, 
that in these mountains, between the Bhagirat'hi and Sutlej rivers, 

* In the month of September, it had lost all its snow, except a 
very small patch. 
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cajnp-equipage, instruments, provisions, and every thing required, 
were carried on men's backs, except on one short military line of 
route, where mules lightly loaded may occasionally be used. Sheep, 
it is true, are also used as beasts of burden in the higher mountains, 
but they carry very small loads. Similar inconveniences and limit- 
ations as to the season of residing on them, occur at the trigono- 
metrical stations of Chandptir, Bairft, and Surkunda, in a less degree ; 
and in a still greater at Kedar Kanda, and Uchaliru, which are 
higher than the Chur ; or in crossing the passes over the ever snow- 
clad Himalaya, and in exploring the sources of the great rivers which 
rise in their deep and gloomy chasms.' p. 197. 

Captain Hodgson being obliged to leave the mountains in 
October 1818, the remainder ot the survey was carried on by 
Lieut. Herbert alone. 

' Our geographical knowledge has been much extended by him, 
not only in carrying various route lines of the Jahnavi river above 
Bhairoghati, and of the Setlej above Wongtu, but also in tracing the 
Tonse river to its sources in the snowy range ; ascending which, in 
October 1819, he crossed over the southern ridge of the Himalaya 
by the Ganas pass, elevated more than 1 5,700 feet above the sea. De- 
scending hence, he came upon the valley of the river Baspa, a prin- 
cipal feeder of the Setlej, originating in that cluster of high peaks 
which are situated in a re-entering angle of the range above Jum* 
notri, and from which, in another direction, are derived the more 
eastern rivers* From its confluence with the Setlej, he followed the 
course of the latter upward to Shipkee, a frontier valley of the Chinese 
territories, in lat 31°. 48'. A hundred and ten miles below Shipkee, 
the Setlej (which is called by the Bhoteas or Tatars there, the Sang- 
jing^ kanpa) receives another stream, nearly equal in size, sometimes 
designated Spati-maksang ; spati being the name of the pergunnah 
(district) it flows through, and maksanq as well as Icanpa, signifying 
a river. From the confluence of this river with the Setlej, he pro- 
ceeded up to Lari, a frontier village of Ladak. In this part of his 
route, he describes the mountains as entirely clay slate, bare of 
verdure, and with little snow, and evidently of inferior elevation ; 
from all which it may be inferred, that he was then on the northern 
face of the great range. Having no particular motives for penetrat- 
ing further, and the season being advanced, he returned from this 
place; though he had little doubt, as he says, that, if desirous, he 
might have proceeded even to Leh, the capital of Ladak. The road 
was described as good, and the people as not manifesting the same 
jealousy as those subject to the Chinese authority.' pp. 199, 200. 

The Himalaya attains its highest elevation in lat. 30° 12' 19", 
N., long. 79° 57' 22" ; the height of the loftiest peak being 
fixed, by the present survey, at 25,749 feet Four other peaks 
rise to an elevation exceeding 23,000 feet Mount Moira, a 
remarkable peak near the head of the Ganges, attains 22,792 
feet; and two of the united peaks at the head of the Bhagirathi, 
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called St. Patrick and St. George, 22,798 and 22,654 feet re- 
spectively. We know not whether the peak A. No. 2, the 
highest according to the present observations, be the Dliawla- 
girree of Mr. Colebrooke, to which be assigns an elevation of 
26,862 feet ; but we must, at all events, allow of an excess 
of 1,113 in his estimate, — no very great error in calculations 
which professed to be only an approximation to the truth. If 
he refer to any other peak, the inaccuracy is greater. Mr. Fra- 
ser concluded, as the result of his own observations, taken in 
connexion with the measurements of Captains Webb and 
Hodgson, that the loftiest peaks would be found to range from 
18,000 to 22 or 23,000 feet above the sea. It now appear** 
that he underrated their extreme height, although he is correct, 
if we understand him as referring to their average elevation. 
Chimborazo, the loftiest peak of the American chain, according 
to Humboldt 20,100 feet, is still 5,649 feet below the summit 
of the Indian range. 

Three short papers in the present volume are on subjects of 
natural history. Art. IV. Description of a Zoophyte com* 
monly found about the coasts of Singapore Island. By Major 
Gen. Hardwicke. This curious marine production belongs to 
the genus Spongia, class Vermes, and is named Spongia Patera^ 
from its resemblance to an immense cup or bowl on a fooU 
The specimen, of which there is presented an engraving, iff 
thirty-seven inches in height, seventeen inches in diameter at 
the brim, and contains thirty-six quarts of water. We have 
seen four of these gigantic productions, apparently of the same 
kind, which were sent to this country as curiosities ; and, at a 
distance, they have almost the effect of rude antique vases. 
Art. V. Description of a Substance called Gez or Manna, and 
the Insect producing it. By the Same. The name of manna ia 
improperly given to various sorts of gum, which are supposed 
to exude as the effect of the puncture of an insect In this 
paper, the insect, which the Writer proposes to call chermis 
mannifer, is described as producing the substance, not from the 
tree, but from its own body. 

' The substance appears to project from the abdomen in the form 
of a tail or bunch of feathers, of a nature more like snow than any 
thing 1 can compare it to. These insects are found on the branches 
and leaves of trees, on which they swarm in millions, and work and 
generate this feather-like substance, till it gets long, and drops on 
the leaves, caking on them, and resembling the most beautiful white 
bees' wax. This hardens on the leaf, and takes the complete form of 
it, which you can strip off, bearing the very impression and imitation 
of the leaf itself, which no art could exceed. But, what appears sur- 
prising, they do not seem to eat or destroy the leaves they swarm on ; 
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and though they may have been some days on the leaves, nothiog 
more is seen than this waxy substance issuing from the tail/ p. 185i 

This substance is, however, quite different from the * Bey* 
rouk honey y and other gums which are obtained from various 
trees by simply making an incision in to the branches. TheCala- 
brian manna is said to be an exudation produced by the puncture 
of an insect. The subject is deserving of further investigation. 
It is needless to point out the infelicity of the term manna in 
either reference, as it tends to countenance the absurd notion, 
that the substance with which the Jews were miraculously sup- 
plied, which they ground or pounded, and baked, was a ve- 
getable or animal exudation. — Art. VIII. On the Sorex Glis. 
The animal described is a native of Penang and other islands 
in the Indian Archipelago ; bears a resemblance to the genus 
Viverra, particularly the V. ichneumon; and has the habits of a 
squirrel. 

The remaining papers are of a literary description. Art. I., 
by Francis Ellis, Esq., gives an account of the discovery of a 
modern imitation of the Vedas, which throws additional light 
upon the proceedings of the Propagandists in India. These 
pseudo Vedas, the originals of which are in the possession of 
the Romish missionaries at Pond i cherry, are ascribed by the 
more respectable native Christians to Robertus de Nobilibus, 
the founder of the Madura mission, and the author of many 
works in Tamul on polemical theology. Mosheim has given an 
account of this mission*, which was avowedly conducted on the 
principle of concealing from the natives the country of the mis- 
sionaries, and imposing them on the people as belonging to 
the sacred caste of Brahmins. This fundamental deception of 
course necessitated many more. Mr. Ellis is inclined to attri- 
bute to Robertus, the composition only, not the forgery of these 
Vedas ; but his chief reason for this opinion appears to be, the 
character for probity which he bears in India; whereas instances 
are cited with applause by Father Jouvence, of his dexterous 
pious frauds. It matters little indeed, whether the Author or 
the Editor of these Vedas was the forger. It is not a question 
of individual delinquency, but involves the good faith of all who 
took part in the system of deception and imposture upon which 
the mission was conducted. Our detestation should fall, how- 
ever, not upon the men, but upon the system. Their motives 
were far purer than their notions of morality. They sought to 
do good by means which they did not deem evil, but which are 

* Mosheim, Cent xvii. § 1. 
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utterly at variance with the simplicity. and godly sincerity em- 
jorned by the religion they professed. ' The learning, personal 
' virtues, apd ardent zeal of some of these Missionaries,' remarks 
Dr. Morrison, speaking of those who penetrated into China, 

* deserve to be imitated by all future Missionaries, will be 

* equalled by few, and perhaps rarely exceeded by any.' We 
roust not confound such men with the Duboises of the present 
day. 

Art. VII. On the ancient Geography of India. By Lieut. 
Col. F. Wilfbrd. This paper, like all the communications of 
the learned, though fanciful and credulous Writer, is both 
curious and interesting. It is, we believe, bis latest, and per- 
haps his most valuable contribution to Asiatic literature, and 
casts more light upon the ancient geography of India, than any 
previous Writer had been able to furnish. Col. Wilford was 
master as well of the Sanscrit as of the vernacular dialects of 
Hindostan ; but, as M. Klaproth expresses it, * il manquait to- 

* talement de critique* Like Sir William Jones, his literary 
zeal and ardour sometimes outstripped his judgement, and laid 
asleep his caution. He was deceived by his pundits; and the 
literary forgery imposed upon him, the discovery of which he 
narrates with such ingenuous simplicity and candour *, shews 
that the French and Italian Brahmins must yield the palm, in, 
point of deceptive ingenuity, to the native literati. * 

We shall merely gpv^ the titles of the remaining papers. 
Art. IX. On an Indian Method of constructing Arches. By 
Capt. Mackintosh. Art. X; An Account of the Cootub Minar, 
and the Inscriptions in its Vicinity. By Walter Ewer, Esq. 

The first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, is in all respects worthy of the distinguished names 
which appear among the contributors, and forms an honourable 
commencement of its learned labours. The three parts com* 
prise thirty-four papers, which we shall not take in their order 1 , 
but, as in the above notice of the Asiatic Researches, according 
to the class of subjects to which they respectively belong. 

Seven of the articles relate to Chinese literature ; they are 
as follow : — Art I. Memoir concerning the Chinese. By John 
F. Davis. Esq. M.RJLS. III. Singular Proclamation issued 
by the Viceroy of Canton. Translated by the Rev. R* Mor- 
rison, D.D. XIV. Some Account of a Secret Association in 
China, entitled, the Triad Society. By the late Dr. Milne. 
XVI and XXII. Extracts: from Peking Gazettes. Translated 
by J.F. Davis, Esq. XIX. Eugraphia Sinensis ,• or, the Art 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 9*7, Ac- 
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of Writing the Chinese Character with Correctness. . By the 
Same. XAXL Two Edicts from the Hoppo of Canton to the 
Hong Merchants. By the Same. 

Mr. Davis takes the same sober view of the extravagant pre-* 
tensions of the Chinese and the reveries of their panegyrists, 
that is now becoming pretty general among all competent scho- 
lars. \Vith regard to their early history, he is of opinion, that 
a careful examination of the native annals, undertaken with a 
proper degree of scepticism towards the misrepresentations of 
national vanity, will establish the following facts :— 

* That the antiquity of China as an empire has been greatly exag- 
gerated, and that it cannot be dated earlier than the reign of Chi- 
hoang'tr, about B.C. 200; that it was then confined almost entirely 
to that half of modern China which lies between the great river 
Keang and the confines of Tartary ; that it was subsequently split 
into several independent nations, (kingdoms ?) which, after various 
contests and revolutions, were formed into two empires, the Northern 
and Southern, and became finally united under one head about A. D. 
585 ; that China has been the theatre of as bloody and continued 
wars as have ravaged most of the other countries of the globe ; that 
it has twice, and at no very distant periods of time, been completely 
conquered by foreign barbarians ; and that its last conquerors exer- 
cise over it, at this day, an imperious and by no means impartial sway, 
but one in which the precedence and the trust are in most cases con* 
ferred on the Tartar.' pp. 10, 11. 

That the Chinese possessed no real science of their own, is 
proved, Mr. Davis thinks, by the readiness with which they 
adopted that of Europeans, deviating in this one respect from 
their established prejudices against every thing foreign. 

* I feel ' (he says) ' persuaded, that, until the introduction of astro- 
nomy into the empire by the Arabians in the first instance, and sub- 
sequently by the European Missionaries, the whole science of the 
Chinese consisted in a careful observation and scrupulous notation of 
the eclipses and other heavenly phenomena. Their ignorance led 
them to attach the most important political influences to the different 
aspects and conjunctions of the celestial orbs, and hence arose the 
exactness with which they marked and chronicled them. Confucius 
has recorded six and thirty eclipses of the sun, the greater number 
of * which have been verified by the calculations of European astro- 
nomers ; but the recording an eclipse may prove the authenticity of 
historical annals, while it proves nothing as to the existence of astro- 
nomical science Indeed, it is impossible not to smile at the idea 

of attributing ?ny science to a people, whose learned books are filled 
jpith.such trumpery as the diagrams of Fohi, and a hundred other 

puerilities of the same kind.' pp. 12, IS. 

The extracts from the Peking Gazettes are sufficiently curious 
and entertaining, affording an insight into the manners and 
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morals of this singular people, and shewing how the same 
things come to pass in all countries under the sun* A report of 
the Viceroy of the Fuh-keen and Che-keang provinces, com- 
plains of the depreciation of the metal currency in consequence 
of over-coinage, and proposes a suspension of issues from the 
mint, ( until the relative values of silver and currency approach 
• nearer to a par'; the soldiers receiving their pay, in the mean 
time, in silver. A sensible expedient analogous to a return to 
cash payments. An imperial edict refers to a report concern- 
ing the malversations in office prevalent among the clerks and 
official assistants in the Government office of Pechely province; 
and directs the institution of a commission of inquiry. Another 
edict forbids any of the common people to have fire-arms. 
Other decrees award posthumous honours to deceased ministers.. 
A Chinese graduate, erroneously * reported as a Tatar at the 
' examination at which he obtained his degree', is directed to 
lose three years; while the head of the Tatar division who made 
the report, is to be delivered to the Criminal Board for trial and 
punishment. This singular order — something like punishing 
an Irish graduate for professing to be English-born — shews 
how the 1 atars are alwavs favoured whenever there is any com- 
petition. We give the titles of a few other extracts: Petition from 
a sick and aged minister to retire permanently from office. — 
Petition for a new trial in a case of Homicide. — Loss of Lives 
from the Explosion of Gunpowder, — Imperial Decree. — Sei- 
zure of a Convict who had escaped from his place of banish- 
ment — Forging the current Coin. — Distress at Peking. — Edict 
against Witchcraft. — Wreck of two Vessels from Loo-choo. — 
New Ministerial Appointments. — Such are the contents of a 
Chinese Newspaper. Moreover, Art. XIV. makes it appear, 
that there exists an association in China, not very dissimilar 
from the European Freemasons, but of a more dangerous cha- 
racter. We must make room for an extract from Governor 
Ching's proclamation, which exhibits all the vanity and osten- 
tatious pharisaism of the Chinese character, mingled with oc- 
casional good sense and wholesome morality. After setting 
forth his own good qualities, his exalted patriotism, and his in- 
difference to music and women, goods and gains, revelry and 
avarice, the Foo-yuen (viceroy) thus proceeds : 

« Having had to give thanks to the Wise and Holy One for ap- 
pointing me to be the soother of the people, I am well aware that, in 
all the districts under my government, robberies and thefts prevail 
and burn ; litigations and imprisonments abound and multiply. Po- 
lite decorum and instruction do not flourish, and the public manners 
are not substantially good Canton is a luxurious, extravagant pro- 
vince. The vice begins with the retired literati, and passes to the 
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country gentlemen ; from them to the rich merchants ; and down to 
the common people, and petty writers and lictors. They desire to 
have gay, shining dwellings ; their food and drink from the seas and 
the mountains; their garments to be silks and crapes; their ances- 
tors' halls must, in violation of their proper sphere, have vermillion 
beams, and doors, and pillars : — forgetting that Heaven's curse will 
come on those who affect an enjoyment (luxury) which does not be- 
long to their place ; whereas, in the affluent, charity to the poor and 
rescuing the distressed, bring a blessing on posterity for hundreds of 
years. Besides, the Emperor, who is supreme, and whose riches em- 
brace all the world, encompassed by the four seas, himself sets you 
an example ', &c. 

' It is the detestable custom of Canton Province, on every 

slight occasion, for a slight resentment, to commit suicide. And the 
relatives of the self-murderer view the dead body as a piece of goods 
of extraordinary value. They contrive to allege that the deceased 
committed suicide in consequence of ill-usage from some rich neigh- 
bour, who, to avoid litigation, gives them a sum of money ; or, if he 
refuses, they combine with the police, and commence a prosecution. 
When I was at Nan-keung district, in the office of magistrate, 6ve or 

six suicides occurred every month Canton abounding in hills and 

rivers, it abounds in thefts and robberies, both by individuals and as- 
sociated bodies of men. Let these be acted against, &c. Vagabond 
attorneys excite litigations, increase and protract them in numbers 
infinite and to periods interminable. The innocent are accused, and 
the utterly wrong become accusers ; they find avaricious and cruel 
magistrates, and fraudulent police extortioners. Disputes about 
marriages and lands are viewed by magistrates as petty affairs, and are 
given to the management of underlings ; and by various forms of legal 
mud and oppression, families are ruined, and lives lost.' pp. 44—8. 

Such appears to be the existing state of society in the Celes- 
tial Empire. The account to which suicide is turned, and the 
vindictive motive which leads, in many cases, to its commission, 
are features in which a strong moral resemblance will be recog- 
nized to those of the Bengalee.* Nor is this the only particu- 
lar in which the state of things described, corresponds to that 
which existed under the native Hindoo governments. Among 
the remedies proposed to be applied to these crying evils, two 
are certainly excellent measures; but there seems to be no pro- 
vision made by the State for rendering them effective. ' Prohi- 
* bit Gaming', is one ; the other is : — 

* Cultivate talent ; and schools are the places to foster talent. I 
hold public schools to be of the first importance. Why so slow in 
assisting, where aid is required ! I will subscribe my salary to assist 
poor districts to establish public schools ; and let the Foo districts 
subscribe 200 taels, and the Chih-le-Chow districts 150 taels, and the 

* See Eel. Rev. for May, p. 411. Art. Heber's Journal. 
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Keen djftticte 100 tn*U> and all the local officers accordiag to, their 
ability-; and let them take the lead, and induce the country gentlemen 
to come forward and manage the concerns, &c. 9 

Admirably said, Governor Ching ! One would imagine that 

S>u must have visited England, and taken a lesson pf Mr, 
rougbam. Go on and prosper; and if the schoolmaster is 
once abroad in the Celestial Empire, the Missionary will not 
be far behind him. 

The contributions relating to Hindoo literature, which am 
the most numerous, are the following :— Art. II. VII. XXIV. 
XXXIII. On the Philosophy of the Hindus. Bv H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Esq., Director. VI. Essay on the Bhills. By Major 
Gen. Sir Joun Malcolm. X. Analytical Account of the Pan- 
cha Tantra, with occasional Translations. By H. H. Wilson, 
Esq., Sec. to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. XI. Inscription 
upon Bocks in South Bihar. Described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, and explained by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. IX* XI L 
XIII. Sanscrit Inscriptions and Grants. Communicated by Ma- 
jor James Tod. XV. Short Account of the Saud sect (a sort of 
Hindoo Quakers). By W. H. Trant, JEsq., M.P. XX* Ac- 
count of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu Medals found in India. 
By Major Tod. XXIII. XXIX. On the Srawacs or Jains. 
By Major James Delamaine, and Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 
XXVIH. Description "of Temples of the Jainas in South 
Bihar, &c By Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. XXX. Inscrip- 
tion near Trincomalee. Communicated by Sir Ale x ande r 
Johnston. 

The erudite and elaborate articles on the Philosophy pf the 
Hindoos, by the Director, form the most valuable portion of th$ 
volume. We cannot attempt, however, to give an analysis of 
a treatise which is itself analytical, and which relates to so consn 
plicated and abstruse a subject We are continually struck 
with the coincidence between the Hindoo philosophy and that 
of the Grecian schools, especially the Pythagorean and the 
Platonic, as well as of the Sooffee sects. Some of these sys* 
terns are theistical ; others are avowedly atheistical, ' as tlje 
' sects of Jina and Buddha in effect are ; acknowledging^ no 
' creator of the universe, nor supreme ruling providence/ Both 
these last-mentioned sects, like most others of Indian origin, 
propose for the grand object to which man should aspire, the 
attainment of a final happy state; to which they agree in apply- 
ing the terra mucti or mocsha, but with some shades of difference 
in the interpretation of the word. Many other terms are in use 
as synonymous with it. That which the Bauddhas, as well as 
Jainas, more particularly affect, and which is also used by other 
sectaries, is nirvdna, profound calm, i. e. perfect apathy. 
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'*• "Perpetual, uninterrupted apathy ', remarks Mr. Colebrooke, « can 
hardly be said to differ from eternal sleep. Hie notion of it as 'A 
happy condition, seems to be derived from the experience of ecsta- 
sies, or from that of a profound sleep, from which a person awakes 
refreshed. The pleasant feeling is referred back to the period of ac- 
tual repose. Accordingly, the Vedania considers the individual soul 
to be temporarily, during the period of profound sleep, in the hke 
condition of re-union with the Supreme, which it permanently ar- 
rives at on its final emancipation from body. This doctrine is not 
that of the Jainas nor of the Bauddhas. But neither do they con- 
sider the endless repose allotted to their perfect saints as attended 
with a discontinuance of individuality. It is not annihilation, but 
unceasing apathy, which they understand to be the extinction (nir- 
vana) of their saints ; and which they esteem to be supreme felicity, 
worthy to be sought by practice of mortification, as well as by acqui- 
sition of knowledge.' p. 566* 

Like the Persian Soofiees, the Hindoo schools are split into 
a variety of metaphysical sects.* The schism among the Baud- 
dhas or Buddhists, which divided them into four sects, is of 
high antiquity. < All of them', Mr. Colebrooke says, ( appear 
' to have been indiscriminately persecuted, when the Bauddhas 
' of every denomination were expelled from Hindust'han and 
' the peninsula. Whether the same sects yet subsist among the 
* Bauddhas of Ceylon, Thibet, and the trans-gangetic India, 
' and in China, deserves inquiry/ (p. 559-) On the subject of 
the affinity between the Hindoo metaphysics and the Greek, 
we meet with the following interesting statement. 

'The point on which the Pasupatas* (followers of Pasupati — a 
tnelstlcal sect) most essentially differ from the orthodox, the dis- 
tinct and separate existence of the efficient and material causes of 
the universe, is common to them with the ancient Greek philosophers 
before Aristotle. Most of these similarly affirmed two, and only 
tkso, natural causes, the efficient and the material ; the first, active, 
storing ; the second, siting, moved : the one, effective ; the other, 
yielding, itself to be acted upon by it. Ocellus terms the latter 
y£*£?K» generation, or rather production ; the former, its ^ cause, 
aXriot. yt$i<r*4s. Empedocles, in like manner, affirmed two principles 
of nature; the active, which is unity, or God; the passive, which is 
Emitter. Here we have precisely the jnracriti and carana of the Indian 
pftWdsophets ; their upadana and n$frtitta*carana, material and efficient 
causes. The similarity is too strong to have been accidental. 
Which of the two borrowed from the other, I do not pretend to de* 
teroqaew Yet> adverting to what has come to us of die history of 
F^rtfeagbmsi I shall not hesitate to acknowledge an inclination to 
consider the, Grecian to have been, on this, as on many other points, 
indebted to Indian instructors. 

i . * See Ec. Rev. Vol. XXVIIL p* 263. 
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' It should be observed, that some among the Greek philosophers, 
like the Sancht/as who follow Capila, admitted only one material 
principle, and no efficient cause. This appears to have been the 
doctrine of Heraclitus in particular. His psigmata correspond to 
the sheer (tan-matra) particles of Capila's Sane hi/a ; his intelligent 
and rational principle, which is the cause of production and dissolu- 
tion, is Capila s buddhi or mahat ; as his material principle is pradhana 
or practitu The development of corporeal existences, and their re- 
turn to the first principle at their dissolution, correspond to the up- 
ward and downward way (6£o? am and ©&? x«r«) of Heraclitus. 
I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not hold for all 
particulars ; nor was it to be expected that it should/ p. 574. 

Sir John Malcolm observes, in his History of Persia, that 
€ the life and opinions of Pythagoras, if translated into Persian, 
' would be read at this moment (in Persia) as those of a Sooffee 

* saint. The tale of bis initiation into the mysteries of the 
' Divine nature, his deep contemplation and abstraction of 
' mind, his miracles, his passionate love of music, his mode of 
•* teaching his disciples the persecution that he suffered, and 

* the manner of his death, present us nearly an exact parallel 
' to what is related of many of the most eminent of the Sooffee 

* teachers.' There seems to be no reason for hesitation in re- 
ferring the modern Persian philosophy to a Grecian origin, 
although Pythagoras himself was a scholar of the Persian magi. 
We are rather indisposed to believe that he was indebted tor 
-his philosophy, in any considerable measure, to the Indian 

fymnosophists. The coincidence between the Grecian and the 
ndian philosophy would be explained, by supposing them to 
have been drawn from a common source more ancient than 
either. 

The following remark is highly important in its bearing 
upon the question of the relative priority of the Jains and 
Buddhists, and of the Vedantins. The former sects disavow the 
divine origin of the Vedas, t>n which account, more than for 
their deviation from its doctrines, they are reputed heterodox 
by the Hindoo. Speaking of a hymn introduced into the Veda, 
the modern style and tone of which afford internal evidence of 
its having been composed after the Sanscrit language had 
been refined, and its grammar and rhythm perfected, Mr. 
Colebrooke adds : — 

' The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demonstrate 
the important fact, that the compilation of the Vedas, in their pre- 
sent arrangement, took place after the Sanscrit tongue had advanced 
from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of hymns 
and prayers of the Veda was composed, to the polished and sonorous 
language in which the mythological poems, sacred and profane 
(puranas and cavyas), have been written/ p.46K 
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The sacred language of the Jainas and the Bauddhas is the 
Pracrit or Pali. * The Sacyas (Bauddhas) and other heretics', 
says Cumarila, their chief antagonist and the instigator of an 
exterminating persecution against them (p. 441), ( do not use 
* Sanscrit. But Brahmanas should not speak as barbarians/ 
That is to say, they should not use the unpolished and more 
ancient Pracrit. The same writer specifies as barbaric tongues, 
the Parasica (Persic?) Yavana (Greek?) Raumaca (Roman?), 
and Barbara (Berber?)*, but confesses his imperfect acquaint- 
ance with these. He cites also from the Andhra and Dravida 
dialects, i. e. the Telinga and Tamul (p. 453). 

The articles on the Jains would naturally fall next under our 
notice, in connexion with the general subject of the Hindoo 
philosophy; but we shall have occasion to advert to this sub- 
ject hereafter, and therefore pass them over with the remark, 
that Major Delamaine strenuously contends for the sectarian 
and modern origin of the Srawacs. There U 9 however, clear 
evidence, that the last Buddha (Gautama), as well as the last 
Jina (Mahariva), flourished as far back as the fifth century be- 
fore the Christian era; and Parswanatha, whom Mr. Cole* 
brooke supposes to have been the founder of the sect of Jainas 
(p. 521), must of course be referred to an earlier era. 

' It deserves remark, that the Bauddhas and the Jainas agree in 
placing within the limits of the same province (South Bihar), and its 
immediate vicinity, the locality of the death and apotheosis of the 
last Buddha, as of the last Jina, and of his predecessor and his eldest 
and favourite disciple. Both religions have preserved for their sacred 
language, the same dialect, the Pali or Pracrit, closely resembling 
the Magadhi or vernacular tongue of Magadha (South Bihar). Be- 
tween those dialects (Pali and Pracrit }, there is but a shade of dif- 
ference, and they are often confounded under a single name/ p. 521. 

Of the Essay on the Bhills, by Sir John Malcolm, (Art VI.) 
we have already availed ourselves, by anticipation, in our re- 
view of Bishop Heber's Narrative ; and we now hasten to notice 
Art. XX., which is, in some respects, one of the most interest- 
ing communications in the volume. During a residence of 
twelve years among Mahrattas and Rajpoots, Major (now Lieut. 
Colonel) Tod succeeded in collecting no fewer than about 
£0,000 coins of all denominations ; among which he considers 
about 100 as interesting, and about a third of that number may 

* Under this terra, it is possible that the Arabic or Syriac may be 
referred to. The word Berber, which appears as an exotic term 
both in the Greek and the Sanscrit, signifies shepherd, and is of in* 
definite application. 
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be esteemed of historical importance. Among the more valu- 
able with which his researches were rewarded, he obtained an 
Apollodotus and a Menander, bearing, on the reverse, in- 
scriptions in the ancient Zend or Pehlavi character, as found on 
the Sassanian medals of Sapor. 

* The Zend characters common to both these medals,' he re- 
marks, 

* afford a proof, which may be considered as decisive, that both these 
princes held Bactria as the seat of empire ; for, though the discovery 
of tfiese coins gives validity to the reported extent of their con- 
quests, yet, had they held the seat of government within the Indus, 
tney would have adopted the ancient Nagari character on the re- 
verse, not that of Parthia/ 

' It is scarcely feasible to assign precise limits to the Bactrian 
kingdom, for Bactria was soon overstepped; and what might be 
termed the Bactrian icingdom at the period of the revolt, compre- 
hended Sogdia as well as the province of Bactria, which had the 
Oxus or Jinoon as its northern boundary. The kingdom of Theo- 
dotus, therefore, included all Transoxiana, or the Do-db of the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, (the Mawer ul Nehr of the Persians,) and to the 
south, the Paropamisan range. To the west, it was kept in check by 
its alternate rival and ally, the ArsacicUe of Parthia; but, to the east, 
its frontier cannot be fixed, for we are left in doubt whether Pithon 
declared himself independent, or whether the provinces he held, gra- 
dually merged into Bactria. 

' The first Arsaces was a Bactrian by birth, and, with his brother 
Tiridates, had opposed the ambitious designs of Theodotus ; but, be- 
ing unsuccessful, fled to the governor of Parthia, by whom being 
treated with indignity, he raised troops, expelled him, and following 
the example of Theodotus, declared himself independent. Three 
years after, he was succeeded by his brother Tiridates, who bears on 
his medals the title of " Arsaces the Great, king of kings." That 
he was much indebted to the Greeks of Bactria, we may judge from 
the epithet his medals and those of his successors bear, of PhilheU 
lenos- His friendship for the Greeks can only be understood towards 
the Bactrian Greeks ; for he had scarcely been two years on the 
throne, when Seleucus Callinicus, having made peace with the Egyp- 
tian monarch, left Syria with a large army to recover Parthia ; and 
the " Threat King " was obliged to fly to his Scythic brethren, the 
Getic Soccb of the Jaxartes * ; till a rupture between the brothers, 
Seleucus and Antiochus, gave him an opportunity to re-enter Par- 
thia. Seleucus, havjng prevailed over his rival, resumed his Parthian 
expedition ; but the second Theodotus, who had succeeded to the 



* Saca-dwpa, the country of the Sacae, is properly placed by 
D' Anville about the fountains of the Oxus. The Parthians were the 
Sac* of Asia. Hence the titular appellation of its princes, Arsaces. 
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Bactrian throne, formed a close alliance with Tiridatea, and sent hkn 
a large body of Bactrian troops, by whose aid Tiridates defeated 4*4 
made captive the Assyrian monarch. The day on which this battle 
was fought, became the anniversary of the foundation of Parthian 
liberty. This alliance sealed the independence of both states; and 
to this opportune succour afforded by Theodotus, we may ascribe 
the epithet we have mentioned as freely retained by the successive 
Arsacida from a grateful recollection/ pp. S17 — 20. 

There appear to have been, in fact, coexisting at this time, 
no fewer than three Greek kingdoms, the Parthian, the Bac- 
trian, and that of Apollodotus, who had Sangala in the Punjaub 
for his capital. On the fall of the Bactrian kingdom, Mithri- 
dates, king of Partbia, succeeded in establishing himself -in all 
the power which the Greeks ever had in India. He is said, 
indeed, to have extended his power as far eastward as the 
Ganges. It js to Mithridates and his successors, or to a minor 
Greek dynasty in India, that the learned Writer assigns the 
numerous coins found in the neighbourhood of Mathura, Agra, 
Ujjjayan, and Ajuieer. The characters have the appearance of 
a rude provincial Greek ; and * that they belonged to Parthian 

* and Indo-Scythic kings who had sovereignties within the In- 

* dus, there, cannot,' he says, ' be a doubt.' All the coins of 
the Parthian kings that have been preserved, have Greek 
legends* The coins of the Bactrian sovereigns were still cur* 
rent at Baroach in the second century. The communication 
abounds with curious and interesting matter illustrative both of 
the history and the geography of ancieOjt India ; but we must 
not suffer ourselves to be any longer detained by the fascinations 
of the subject. 

. The account of the Pandia Tantra (Five Sections), a collec- 
tion of Stories, is a very entertaining article, but we cannot 
make room for any extracts. Among the remaining papers, 
there are two on subjects of Natural History, viz., Art. IV. On 
the Purik sheep of Ladakh, and some other animals. By Wil- 
liam Moorcroft, Esq. VIII. Account of the Banyan Tree, as 
found in the ancient Greek and Roman Authors. By G. H. 
Noehden, LL.D. Sec. R.A.S. Five of the communications 
come under the class of Geography. Art. V. Memoir on 
Sirmor. By the late Captain Blane. XVII. Memoir on £un- 
delkhund. By Captain James Franklin. XXI. On the Valley 
of The Setlej River : from the Journal of Capt. A. Gerard. 
XXV. Account of the Population, &c. of Bareilly in Rohil- 
khund. By R. T. J. Glyn, Esq. XXVI. Report of a Journey 
into the Batak country. By Messrs. Burton and Ward, Baptist 
Missionaries. This last article appeared in No. XII. of the 
Friend of India, and the substance of it has already been given 
Vol. XXX. N.S. C 
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to our readers* We have still to transcribe the titles of three 
Other communications. XVIII. Observations on the Lepra 
Arabum as it appears in India. By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. &c. 
XXVII. Extract from the Akklak I Naseri, a work of the thir-r 
tfeenth century. Communicated by Col. Mark Wilks. XXXIV. 
On the Dialects of the Arabic Language. By the late Professor 
Carlylew Upon the whole, the volume must be pronounced to 
be a valuable accession to English literature. 

The next volume on oar list is the first Part of the Trans* 
actions of an infant Society established at Madras, which 
has not hitherto distinguished itself as a highly literary capital. 
The contents of this volume are as follow. I. On the Law. 
Bodes of the Hindoos. By the late F. W. Ellis, Esq. II. 
Account of some ancient Graves in the Vicinity of Oopulgutt* 
By Captain Robert Young. III. Geological Features of a 
Route from Madras to Bellary. By Captain W. Cullen. IV.' 
On the Alphabetical Notation of the Hindoos. By C. M. 
Whish, Esq. V. On the Origin and Antiautty of the Hindoo' 
Zodiack. By the Same. VI. Fragment of an inscribed Stone 
in the Persepolitan Character, found near Hillab. VII. Ob-, 
servations on the Geology of the Hyderabad Country. VIIL 
Meteorological Journal kept on the Malabar Coast. By Mur- 
doch Brown, Esq. IX. Observations on the Saline Lake of, 
Loonar in Berar. By Cornet J. E. Alexander. X* Meteoro- 
logical Register kept at Arakan. XI. Account of the Ordeals > 
prevailing among the Hindoos. By the Abbe* Dubois. XII. 
Translation of an ancient Grant in the Carnataca Language. ' 

Few of these papers are of any remarkable interest; and it : 
is evident that, owing to the circumstances referred to in the" 
preliminary notice, some difficulty has been found in making^ 
up this first part. The eleventh paper has already been given , 
to the public, having been incorporated by the Abbe' in hit 
work entitled, " Maurs et Institutions des Peuptes cPInde" Then 
reason assigned for - its appearing in the form in which it was* 
originally presented to the Society, is, that the Abbess work, 
' it is believed, has not been translated into English/ The 
feet is, that it first appeared in an English dressf . 

The first article is important, chiefly as pointing out some' 
errors into which Mr. Mill has been led by his authorities on' 
the subject of Hindoo law. The materials upon which he , 
founded his opinions, appear to have been, Sir W. Jones's.. 

; : ] 

. «f Eclec. Rev. Vol. xxvi. p. 421. f Nov. 1826.) 5 L ' ' A 

J The work was purchased in MS. by tfye East India Company, 
a translation was given to the public under their auspices/ in 
1017. ' See Eelectie Review, tot xiii. p. 56& 
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fcsriww* of Mem*, Mrv Htitfced'a Code of Genloo Laws, and 
Mr. Celebrocfce's Traittriatioft of Jagannatfid TcttapauehttnbMt)} 
Digest These, it is remarked* wete utterly* fostifficifetit for bis* 
purpose. Three instances of erroneous statement arte potalekf 
out. In the first pfeoe, Mr. Mill says* that « they power of 
* legislation and of interpreting the law* Among tte Hindoos,* 
•-exclusively belongs to the priesthood/ This mistaken ifeser- 
don arises from the common error of ascribing to the whote 
bedy of Brahman* a sacerdotal character. Into this error, 

' Europeans seem generally to have been led by the fact, that 
none but Brahmans are priests ; whence they have concluded that 
none hot priests are Brahmahst Sir W. Jones has countenttced 
this mistake, by translating, in the Institutes of Menu, the word* 
used to designate an individual of the first caste, viz.. Brahma* 
nak and Viprah, Priest; and the femrntae of them, Brahmam andi 
Vipr& 9 Priestess. The latter mistake is particularly remarkable*, m 
the wives of Brahmaas, though they assist in the private devotions* 
of their family, not only never officiate as priestesses, but have a* 
part in the public ceremonies of religion, exqepl as spectators The 
truth is*, the first caste of Hindus, though from their* birth eligible 
to tie priesthood, are not necessarily priests. The conductlof rell* 
gions eevemonies, though the highest; n only one of the masty duties* 
appropriated bo the caste; they are aba, professionally* the sewftiity 
of men of letters, to whom the interests of science or literature are 
committed in all their branches, the hereditary teachers of the other 
classes, both v irf sacrfed and' profane learning, arid especially the 
lawyers. To* these different occupations and their subordinate divfc* 
shuts* they applied themselves as to»so many distSnet prefosstons|»t)tte 
respective members of which never interfered with each other, any 
more than our divines do' with- our physicians, or either of these with 
our jurists ; and hence have proceeded the several distinction's now 
actually obtaining among the Brahmans in Southern India: 'These 
are, first* Vaidica Brahmana t subdivided into jSastris, men of science; 
Acharya, teachers; and PWcro* priests ; : f the former two of these 
may perform the higher dffices or religion' in the solfemn sacrifice*; 
£c, or act as Pur&tita, domestic chaplains'; but* the lfes* only ctonV 
duct the public worship in the temples* and are* considered an irife- 
rior class* Secondly, Ixmgtca or Niubgv BrakmanU^ secular Brah-< 
mans* who gain their livelihood by the several worldly occupation^ 
permitted to the caste. These distinctions are now become heredfc 
tary ; but,. as this is founded 'solely on custom, and not on law, tfie 
restriction is more nominal than real* as any Niyogi family may be- 
come- Vaidica, if the head of it qualifies himself by the study of the 
sciences ; and, vice vertt, any Vaidica may betake himself te Worldly 
pot suits* sinking thereby, perhaps, in the- estimation of bis fellows* 
bat not forfeiting his privilege* and distinctions as a Brahman/ 

p. 10. 

The, distinction of Brahmans into Vaidikcu and Letekcc (*e- 
calars), i» repeatedly referred t» J>y D*.R Hami lton (Bucjk*-, 

C2 
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nan), in bis " Journey, through Mysore.' 9 He mentions als? a 
third class, — the '.Nimbi) or priests, who., officiate in templ$s» 
' and debase themselves by receiving monthly wages, ana by 
* performing menial duties to the idols.' But it appears from 
a subsequent passage*, that the Numbi are an inferior class of 
t)ie Vaidika, who act in the temples as Pujaris. 

The second error into which Mr. Mill has fallen, is the as- 
sertion, that * the administration of justice by, the king in per- 
son,, stands in the sacred books as a leading principle of their 
'jurisprudence,' into which 'primeval practice,' the revolur 
tion of ages has introduced no change \. 

1 Mr. Mill here makes a considerable mistake, if, as seems from 
the context, he supposes that, in Hindu states, it is, or was, thfe' 
practice to administer justice only in the presence of the king. . It 4s 
true, that, in the Hindu governments, there was always an Aula 
Regis, or court, at the seat of government, in which the king was 
supposed, according to the letter of the laws, to preside in person ; 
though he might appoint a deputy, and always had assessors ; but it 
is doubtful how. far the practice was kept up ; and at all events, it is 
certain, that there were three other principal courts known to the 
Hindu laws, and fifteen sorts of inferior courts, all having theit 
several jurisdictions clearly defined, and many of them bearing m 
striking resemblance to the courts of the English common law/ 

pp. 10, 11. 

. The third instance of alleged mistake relates to Mr. Mill's 
representation, that ' the Hindoos acknowledge nothing as law,. 
' but what is found in some one or other of their sacred books; 9 
that where these are silent, ' custom or the momentary will of 
' the judges,' can alone supply the deficiency ; and that con- 
sequently, in the majority of cases, the Hindoos are left to all 
the uncertainty and disadvantage of unwritten law. In oppo- 
sition to this statement, we are told, that the Institutes of 
Menu, ' being a mere text-book,' is never used as an authority 
in Hindoo courts ; and that the * commentaries of the Hindoos 
' are considered more decidedly by them to be integral parts! 
< of the body of their law> than any commentary in England*'. 
If this be the case, and these Commentaries are actually re^ 
ferred to in Hindoo practice as authorities, it is strange that: 
the Abbe* Dubois (of whom the Madras literati seem to think 
so highly) should give the following account of the administra- 
tion of justice in Southern India. * The authority of the 



* Buchanan's " Journey through Mysore", &c, vol. i. pp. 80S,' 
SSS. 

• t. This assertion, cited as it stands in the original edition of Mr. 
Mill's work, is considerably modified in the last edition, vql- i. p. 183*. 
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■* Hindu princes, as well as* that of the vile emissaries whom 

* tbey keep in the several provinces 'of their country, fhr the 
4 purpose of harassing and oppressing the natives in their 

* name, being altogether despotic, and knowing no other rule 
' but their own arbitrary will, there is nothing in India that re- 

* smbles a court of justice. Neither is there a shadow of public 

* *"*£*/, nor' any code of laws by which those who administer jus- 

* tice may be guided. . The civil power and the judicial are ge* 

* neraliy united, and are exercised, in each district, by the col- 

* lector or receiver of the imposts.'* We confess that the 
Abb£ does not stand very high with us, either as a well-in- 
formed or a trust-worthy witness; but Mr. Mill. is not to 
blame, if, on such a point, his authorities have misled him. 
After all, the errors pointed out with so much eagerness and 
some severity; do not affect the substantial accuracy or merit 
of his luminous and masterly analysis of the Hindoo laws and 
government. 

The subject of the second article will again come before us 
in noticing a paper in the third volume of the Bombay Transac- 
tions. Captain Young was told by a mussulman, that the 
.graves in question, which are called by the natives * the habitar 
' tions of the Racshasas or Giants,' are those of a race of 
•Malays who came from the Eastern islands, and settling on 
the coast of Masulipatam, afterwards spread into the interior. 
In them, as in the coolies of Malabar, were found chatties 
*x>f different sizes, containing bones ; and from this circum- 
stance it is inferred as probable, that the bodies were in the 
first instance burned, and the ashes and bones afterwards 
collected and lodged in the chatties as urns ; a mode of burial 
resembling that which is practised by the inhabitants of Ottf- 
heite. The external shape of these graves is invariably circular: 
the largest of them measured twenty-five feet in diameter. 
1 Nos. III. and VII. contain some useful geological informa- 
tion, but which will not admit of analysis. * 

The most curious and interesting paper in the volume, is 
the fifth, « On the origin and antiquity of the Hindu Zodiack ;* 
the object of which is to prtfve, that the c Indians have bor- 
' rowed the dodecatemory division of the heavens, with the 

* figures, &c of the zodiacal constellations, immediately from 
*,tfre Greeks! This hypothesis was first started by M. Mon- 
tucla, but was derided as a * notion bordering on frenzy;' and 
Sir W. Jones tells us, that the Brahmans were always too 
proud to borrow their science from either Greeks, Arabs, or 
, ■ > .t \ 

p * t)idfofa'* Manners itod Customs, p. 498. Cited in MiH's India, 
ta!i.<p. , 246;' 1 '' ' ' • ' ■ ■ - *-.<-.. • t -i 
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My ea/iw of foreigner* So ftir is ibis from being correct, 
that ' jt is acknowledged among Hindoos, that their earliest 
s astronomical rules were those of Maya,'«-« foreigner, from 
* /country of MUtchahs (barbarians), an Asurah, or species of 
divinity, and bora in Bamako,, 

4 Was Assyria, pronounced Asuria, then, the birth-place of the 
Maya (Magus), tite Asurah, the first astrologer, who propagated 
the science of tfie heavens and the influences or the heavenly bodies 
among the Hindus ¥ p. 71. 

Yavana, or Yavaniswarah (lord of the Yavans), the second 
great authority in astronomy among the Hindoos, was also a 
foreigner ; and there can be little doubt that he was a Greek. 

1 Though a Mlescha, a barbarian or foreigner, he was received as 
a MiM (saint) on account of his extensive knowledge and the purity 
pf bis character, | Having arrived in India, in the early ages or their 
history, he is reported to have been the bosom friend of Garga, the 
sanctified Guru (teacher) of Krishna, Fable apart, he was an illus- 
trious teacher of enthusiastic scholars. His words were received as 
holy truths. In astrology, in astronomy, in ethics, and even in 
points of religious ceremonies, and the magical influence of charms, 
his ordinances, as proceeding from divinity, were immediately com- 
mitted to their immortal language by his learned pupils, and now 
form a large volume, the basis of Hindu science. Tney are still ex- 
tant, either as a collection by themselves, or scattered in the nume- 
rous commentaries of Hindu works of science ; and I feel much con- 
fidence in proposing the question, "Shall not the investigator of 
Yavaniswarah's sayings discover the golden verses of Pyjhagoras ?" * 

PP« 74, 75. 

The arguments by which the learned Writer supports his hy* 
petheeis, appear to Of very little short of conclusive; but an 
such a point, we speak with great diffidence. It is very poe» 
Bible, that the Hindoo and Greek zodiacal systems bad a com* 
1868 origin; yet, the identity of proper naw seems to warrant 
the opinion, that one was immediately borrowed from the 
other, and Mr. Whish adduces stropg reasons for his conclu- 
sion, that the Greek zodiac was the original. We bare al- 
ready seen the close resemblance which the philosophy of the 
Hindoos bears to that of the elder Greek schools. Between the 
Sanscrit end the Greek, there is also a philological affinity too 
close to be accidental : the resemblance is apparent, not merely 
in the number of declensions, in the numerals, and many of 
the monosyllabic roots, but In the general concord and govern- 
ment. No philologist acquainted with both languages, Sir W. 
Jones says, could help believing them 'to have sprung from 
' spine, common source, which perhaps no longer exist*.' It is 
not, however, in the language itself, so much as in the artificial 
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.forms and rates ef its structure as perfected l^ the grammarian, 
that this resemblance is 46 striking: Grammfcr implies the 
previous existence of a literature; and the Srfnscrit must there- 
fore ba the cultivated form of a vernacular dialect more ancient 
than itself. Like the Arabic of the Koran, it' may be ques- 
tioned whether the pure Sanscrit was ever vernacular 41 * 
Whence then did the first Hindoo grammarians derive their 
system ? Was it their own invention ? Or was it, like their 
zodiac, borrowed from the Greeks? 

Indian tradition invariably points to the north-west as th£ 
quarter from which their institutions, learning, and religion 
emanated. Cashmeer, which is holy land to the Hindoo, when 
first drained of its waters by Casyapa, was peopled with gods 
who descended from heaven for that purpose. Prior to this 
event, which is said to have taken place at the commencement 
of the present manwantaroy or cycle, the whole valley was 
covered with a lake. Such is still the tradition of the country ; 
and Bemier, while he rejects the legend, that the outlet was 
formed by human art, is not disposed to deny that this regiob 
was once covered with water. This Casyapa, or Kasheb, as 
Bernier call,? him— while Majoi* Wilford makes his name to 
mean the lord of the Chasyas, and is inclined to identify him 
-with the classical Cassiopaeus — this lord of Cashmeer is trans- 
formed by the Mohammedans into King Solomon, who has one 
df his many takhts or thrones on a hill overlooking the capital; 
while another tradition makes Moses to have died at Cash- 
meer \ There are, indeed, Bernier tells us, many marks of 
Judaism to be found in die country; and the Jewish appearance 
of the viHager8 is mentioned by several European travellers. 
This is not more remarkable than that die Afghauns, who ap- 
pear to have descended from the Indian Caucasus or Mount 
Chasyas, should lay claim to aii Israelitish descent. ' They 
«' maintain, that they are descended from Afgbaun, the son of" 
4 Ismia or Berkia, son of Saul, king of Israel; and all their his- 
* tones of their nation begin with relating the transactions of 
' the Jews from Abraham down to die captivity .'f The Arabs 
call them SoUmattnee; and whoever die Solomon was who headed 
them, be has bequeathed bis name to the range of mountains 
known under that appellation. We are not at all disposed to 
think that Casyapa war a Jew, or to assign a Jewish origin to 
the Hindoo philosophy, — although it is singular enough, that 
both Pythagoras and Zoroaster have been supposed to have 

• The Cashmerian is said to make the nearest approach to the 
arfclenfc Sanscrit, 

t ElpfciMtorie'i Caubul. Vol. i. p. 248. 
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been indebted to Hebrew literature for their purer theefogyt 
The inference, however, which we are disposed to draw from 
the seconcurrent fables and traditions, is this ; that there existed, 
in remote times, in some region to the north-west of India, a 
focus of civilization, which attracted to itself all the treasures of 
ancient wisdom, sacred or profane,— and from which the Per- 
sian, Greek, and Hindoo science diverged ; and that the ubi- 
quitous children of Israel found their way thither,, whether as 
captives, traders, or emigrants, in the wake of conquest or com- 
merce. Upon this subject, the following observations, taken 7 
from a work probably familiar to most of our readers, may 
serve to throw a ray of light. 

1 Besides the maritime trade ' (carried on by the ports of the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Red Sea in the earliest times), ' a commercial 
communication with India appears to have been maintained by the 
Persians and Assyrians, by way of Bactria and the Caspian provinces; 
and this was probably the most ancient of all. Of the existence of . 
an early intercourse between Persia and India, there are abundant 
traces in the language, legends, and religion of the respective na- 
tions. The Zend, the sacred language of ancient Persia, is only a 
dialect of the Sanscrit ; and between the Kourdish and Loorish dia- 
lects and the Hindostanee, there is a considerable affinity. The 
Sabian. idolatry appears to have been common to the two countries ; 
and what is still more remarkable, a famous resort of Hindoo fire- 
worshippers is found on the western shores of the Caspian*. Balkh, 
the mother of cities, the Mecca of the Magians, the capital of Persia 
in the ages of fable, and, in later times, of a Greek kingdom, could 
not have owed to any other cause than its advantageous position for 
commerce, its consequence and wealth. Every thing points to Bac- 
tria as to the very centre of early civilization, " the key of central 
Asia, and the link between the east and Che west." It was, in fact, 
the grand rendezvous on the high road from the Caspian gates, not 
only to the country of the Indi, but to Sogdiana and Serica ; and 
by this route, a commercial intercourse was maintained between 
China and ancient Europe. The produce of India was, in like 
manner, transported on the backs of camels from the banks of the 
Indus to those of the Oxus, down which river they were conveyed' 
to the Caspian Sea, and distributed, partly by land-carriage and 
partly by navigable rivers, through the different countries lying be* 
tween the Caspian and the Euxine. The magnitude and value of 
this commerce may be inferred from the circumstance mentioned by 
Pliny, that Seleucus Nicator, at the time of his assassination, enter- 
tained thoughts of forming a junction between the two seas by 
means of a canal. A branch of this commerce was carried on over- 
land by way of the Caspian gates and the great caravan routes to 

' + According to Texeira, the province of Ghilan bore the appella- 
tion of Hindu-aUaffhr, Yellow India.-^^*. Res* vol* iiL p, 78. 
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Mesopotamia *%dj Syritf* tit appear*, ja Iwwubeen fixckuivdy fn 
the Persjaua, that Herodotus, 4erivedi tbe^slenderJnfpraiaiian which 
he possessed concerning India .and its inhabitants; and the import- 
ance of tne Indian trade carried on through the Persian dominions, 
affords the only adequate explanation of the fact which he mentions, 
that, under Darius Hystaspes, the Indian satrapy furnished a tribute 
of gokL equal to 4680 Eubean talents of silver, being nearly a third 
of the whole- annual revenue drawn from the twenty satrapies into 
which the kingdom was divided. 

' Major Rennell remarks, that " the communication by land be* 
tween the Syrian empire and India, was dropped -very, early ; for, 
Bactria soon became independent, and by that means the link of the 
chain that connected India with Syria, was broken." But, although 
the political dependence of India on Persia was dissolved, and the 
further exploration of Asia by conquest was precluded by the rise of 
the Parthian monarchy, the stream of commerce continued, with . 
occasional interruptions, to flow in its accustomed channel/ * 

Of the remaining papers in the volume under review, the 
only one of much general interest, is Lieutenant Alexander's 
account of his visit to the Salt Lake of Loonar, situated in lat. 
19° 10' N., loug. 75° SI' E. As this paper is short, and few, 
copies of these Transactions have reached this country, we shall 
transcribe the whole, in compensation to those of our readers 
who may have been wearied with the dryness of some of the 
preceding discussions. 

* It was towards the close of a cool and delightful evening in Au- 
gust 1823, that I was riding leisurely along in a wooded district in* 
Berar; and at about forty miles from the encampment of Jaulnab, 
in company with a small party of Mugulla horsej in the pay of His 
Highness, the Nizam, whopa I had overtaken during my journeying. 
Whilst engaged in common-place conversation with their leader, a 
D'ufiadar, who was armed cap-a-pie, with quilted jacket, Damascus 
blade, spear, shield, and what not, our discourse was interrupted, 
upon emerging from the shaded and gently ascending path along 
which our road lay, by our approach to a low and lengthened mound, 
the summit of which having been attained, a most romantic and in-, 
teresting spectacle was presented to us. 

• Beneath us, at the bottom of a mighty chasm, lay a deep, still 
lake, the water of which was slightly ruffled by the breeze, and beau- 
tifully tinted by the , rays of the setting sun ; it was of a circular 
form, and hemmed in by an amphitheatre of cliffs, which rose in 
precipitous ridges to an elevation of about 500 feet frotn its shore, 
environing it on every side, and preventing completely the egress of 
its waters. The rocks which surround this interesting lake, cannot* 
come under the denomination of hills, for they do not tower in any 
part above the level of the surrounding country ; they merely forn\ 



• Modern Traveller. India. Vol. r. pp. 145, 6. 
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the sides of an immense caldron, the circumference of which is about 
three miles ; in short, the scenery , taken collectively, is a small 
counterpart of the celebrated Lake A vermis, differing from it in this 
respect, that no river — 

" Laco se condidit alto." 

In Hen of which, a solitary spring of some magnitude, dashes m 
a small cascade from the eastern face of the rocks, and pours its wa- 
ters into an artificial tank, surrounded by temples and pagodas 
dedicated to die god Siva ; issuing from which, it forms another ca- 
taract of about fifty feet in height, before it rushes on its turbid 
course to join the waters of the lake. 

* The whole landscape, theugh confined, is extremely pleasing. 
The dark green surface of these sunken waters strongly reflects the 
graceful forms of the princely palms (Borassus Umbeutformis) which 
fringe the margin, and advance their lofty stems into the waters of 
the lake. The sloping enclosure of rocks is covered half way up 
with mangoe and tamarind trees, interspersed with the Rhododendron 
Masimus, or laurel-leaved Rhod, which here attains a height of ten 
feet. A little picturesque temple, on the opposite side of the lake 
from the fountain, advances its white walls to the brink. It is seldom 
or never visited by the inhabitants of the adjoining village, from the 
dread of tigers which inhabit the jungle around it ; which also forms 
a shelter for extensive herds of SMnbers or neelgaes* The audacity 
of our small party in tasting of the waters of the lake, was looked 
upon by the villagers as the grossest presumption and fool-hardiness* 
' Superstition, always delighting in dark ideas, early and eagerly 
seized upon this spot, and hither she led her votaries to celebrate her 
dismal orgies. The weather-worn appearance of the buildings around 
the wing, sufficiently indicates that it has long been a seat of Hindu 
worship : aft this time, however, the stone tank exhibited a lively and 
interesting sight. Crowds of Mahratta women, in a state of semi* 
audiry, laved their limbs in He refreshing waters; others were em* 
ployed in washing their clothes, lightening their labour with singing, 
while a solitary and aged Bramin poured his evening libation on the 
uncouth statue of the ged. — It now remains to give some account of 
the waters of the lake, which, m a mineralogical point of view, are fkt 
from being uninteresting, 

' The name Loonar is derived from a Hindeostanee word signifying 
a salt-pit. The specific gravity of the water is very great. When I 
risked the lake, immediately subsequent to the monsoon, the taste 
was uncommonly brackish ; consequently, in the hot season, the 
weight of water must, I should imagine, be nearly equal to that of 
the Lake Asphaltes, or the Dead Sea, in Judea, which is 1.240. 

' By a rough analysis, the component parts in 100 are, I think, 
nearly as follows: — 

Muriate of Soda.*.... 20. 82 

Muriate of Lime 10. 60* > 

Muriate of Magnesia 6. 10 

S% 32 
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Piper stained with tumeric, and (omened in the water, was changed 
into a deep brown, plainly indicating the predominance of the Mu- 
riate of Soda. 

' About six yean ago, before the late Mahratta war, the annual 
revenue which arose from the collection of the saline crust on the 
margin of the lake, amounted to three lacs of rupees ; since which, 
the bunds, or mounds of eartlj, which are built across the heads of 
galleys that descend into the lake, hare been suffered to fall into a 
state of decay ; in consequence of which, a very small portion of the 
bed of the fake u dry in the hot season. The town of Loonar is 
now almost dilapidated. When I passed through k, there was only 
a single doocan (shop) in the bazaar, which formerly was the resort 
of merchants from every part of India, as the extensive caravanseras 
on the outskirts of the town sufficiently indicate. 

* The chief use to which the sediment of the water was applied, 
was in cleansing the shawls of Cashmere ; an alkaline soap being 
manufactured out of the muriatiferous clay, and sent to that distant 
region. It was also used as an article of food by Mussulmans, and 
formed an ingredient m the PvpreZ Khar, or alkaline cake. It was 
employed as aqua regia in the solution of gold, and tasted medicin- 
ally. From the small portion of the bed which is now annually left 
dry, it is applicable to very few of these uses. The fracture of a 
portion of the salt which I obtained, was imperfectly foliated, crys- 
tallized in cubes, and the colour a greyish white* No noxious smell 
arises from the waten, which are asserted to be unfathomable, and 
uninhabited by fish ; but, by a strange antithesis, it is affirmed, that 
the lake is the abode of numerous and large-sized alligators. 9 

The length to which this article has extended, compels us to 
defer oar notice of the Bombay Transactions till the next 
Number. 



Art. II. Salathiel A Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. 3 vols, small 8vo. pp. 1087. London. 1828. 

\17E have no very special partiality for that hyper-romantic 
** class of compositions which moves between heaven and 
earth, savouring of both, and yet identifying itself with neither; 
resorting to sorcery and infernal agency for a yet deeper and 
more appalling interest, and employing all means, natural or 
supernatural, poesible or impossible, for the production of 
exaggerated effect. In the hands of an inferior writer, it is 
obvious that all this must be inexpressibly disgusting; and we 
could cite, calling up our novel-reading recollections, in- 
stances in abundance of complete and disgraceful failure in the 
management of the horrific, from the loathsome depravities of 
* the Monk', and the wild distortions of « the Wanderer *, to 
the frigid extravagancies of ' Gundulpa's Tower. 9 Maturin, 
indeed, was a man of genius, and frequently wrote with great 
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brilliancy and power; but he had no * retentive faculty';* bis 
taste was undisciplined, and undiscriroinating. Nor is there one 
of his many publications that will live;, though there is not one 
without the scattered, but strongly marked signatures of feeling 
and high talent 

But we are doing great injustice to the Author of Sa^athiei, 
by taking this course of depreciatory comment, since, to him, 
it is altogether inapplicable, excepting in its reference to a 
peculiar order of imaginative composition; and even from the 
difficulties and disadvantages connected with this, he has con- 
trived to escape, by bis choice of subject, and by the identifi- 
cation of his theme with events of unparalleled interest and 
grandeur. Mr. Croly — we may as well drop the incognito, 
when it ceases to serve the purpose of concealment — is a writer 
of great power, of various and versatile talent, of vivid, if not 
creative imagination, and of singular readiness and * richness* 
To this praise he has well entitled himself by his various pub* 
lications, but by none more decidedly than by the splendid 
composition now in our hands. His style, characteristically 
Asiatic, rather than Attic, is admirably suited to a Tale of the 
East, that takes within the range of its descriptive excursions, 
the conflagration of Rome and the fall of Jerusalem ; that 
commences with the traditionary curse — * Tarry thou, till I 
* come ', and closes with the desperate strife of its hero before 
the awful vail of the Holy of Holies, and amid the wreck of 
the burning Temple. 

The wild legend of the Wandering Jew has been frequently 
adopted as the text of fictitious narrative; and there are few 
among the freaks of fancy better suited to the purpose. The 
mysterious anathema, singling out and excommunicating its 
fated object from among mankind, denying him his portion iu 
the sympathies and charities of his fellow-men, gifting him with 
a charmed life, forbidding .flood or fire, earthquake or storm, 
to visit him with mischief, and securing him against all the 
casualties of vicissitudes or violence, by the ordination that he 
should not taste of death, but await, in the dreary penance of 
separated and inviolable existence, — the living amid the dying,—* 
the -second coming of the Son of Man, whose first appearing 
he had greeted with insult and curses, in that last and terrible 
hour when the priests and populace of Judea called down upon 
themselves and upon their children the vengeance of His 
blood ;— on this ground- work, Mr. Croly has framed his irre- 

Silar and arabesque, but gorgeous and impressive structure, 
f the peculiar character of his hero, he has not made quite 
so. much as we think be might advantageously , have apne. 
gplathiel has nothing, mysterious about bira, excepting hi* 
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Tnelo-draroalic escapes. He is an imposing and elastic person* 
age, half Jew, half Arab; a priest, although of the tribe of 
Napbtali, a warrior, and, withal, somewhat of a harlequin in 
the celerity of his movements, and the dexterity of his evasions. 
The narrative opens abruptly, 

' € a Tarry thou, till i come.'* The words shot through me — 
t felt them like ah arrow in my heart — my brain whirled — my eyes 
grew dim. The troops, the priests, the populace, the world, passed 
away from- before my senses like phantoms. 

* But my mind had a horrible clearness. As if the veil that sepa- 
rates the visible and invisible worlds had been rent in sunder, I saw 
shapes and signs for which mortal language has no name. The 
whole expanse of the future spread under my mental gaze in dread- 
ful vision. A preternatural light, a new power of mind seemed to 
have been poured into my being. I saw at once the full guilt of my 
crime — the fierce folly — the mad ingratitude— -the desperate profa- 
nation. I lived over again in frightful distinctness every act and 
instant ttf the night of my unspeakable sacrilege. I saw, as if 
written with a 'sunbeam, the countless injuries that in the rage of 
bigotry I had accumulated upon the victim ; the bitter mockeries 
that I had devised ; the cruel tauntings that my lips had taught the 
rabble.; the pitiless malignity that had forbidden them to discover a 
trace of virtue where all virtue was. , The blows of the scourge still 
sounded in my ears. Every drop of the innocent blood rose up in 
judgement before me. 

* Accursed be the night in which I fell before the tempter! 
Blotted out from time and eternity be the hour in which I took part 
with the torturers ! Every fibre of my frame quivers, every drop of 
my blood curdles, as I still hear the echo of the anathema that on 
die night of woe sprang first from my furious lips, the self-pro- 
sounced ruin, the words of desolation, " His blood be upon us, 

AND UPON OUR CHILDREN!" 

' I had headed the multitude : where others shrank, I urged ; 
where others pitied, I reviled, and inflamed; I scoffed at the feeble 
malice of the priesthood ; I scoffed at the tardy cruelty of the Ro- 
man ; I swept away by menace and by scorn the human reluctance 
of the few who dreaded to dip their hands in blood. Thinking to 
do God service, and substituting. my passions for my God, I threw 
firebrands on the hearts of a rash, jealous, and bigoted people. I 
triumphed ! 

• * In a deed which ought to, have covered earth with lamentation, 
which was to - make angefo weep, which might have shaken the uni- 
verse into dust, I triumphed! The decree was passed: but my 
frenzy was not so to be satiated. I loathed the light while the vic- 
tim lived. Under the penalty of treason to Caesar, I demanded 
instant execution of the sentence.—" Not a day of life must be 

Siven", I exclaimed; " not an hour: — death, on the instant; 
eath ! " My clamour was echoed by the roar of millions. 

* But, m the moment of my exultation, I was stricken. In the 
acclamation of the multitude came forth the command. He who 
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had refitted an hear of life to ihe victim, was in terrible retribution 
condemned to know the misery of life interminable. I heard through 
all the voices of Jerusalem — I should have heard through all the 
thunders of heaven— the calm, low voice, "Tarry thou, till I come ! "* 

pp. 1 — 4. 

We confess that we are Dot without some misgivings respect- 
ing the perfect propriety of all this. Nothing can exceed the 
delicacy with which the allusions are managed. The Writer 
has evidently been most scrupulous of trespassing on the limit 
of propriety in his approach to the awful sanctities of the sub- 
ject; and we are glad that it has fallen into safe and skilful 
hands. But we question altogether the propriety of connect* 
ing events and circumstances of such ineffable majesty and such 
fearful import, with a fictitious narrative, not designed to 
answer any purpose beyond that of intellectual gratification. 
With equal reserve, and with singular effect and impressive* 
ness, are described the deep darkness and the appalling dis- 
turbance of the elements of nature* consequent on the Cruci- 
fixion. Warned by all these signs and visitations, and feeling* 
within him the influence of the fetal malediction, Salaftkiel 
determines on leaving Jerusalem, and, with his wife and child- 
ren, takes up his abode in the far-off residence of his tribe and 
family; but the penalty of his doomed existence follows him, 
and the journey is made disastrous by the loss of his only 
son, — a child swept away from* his mother's grasp, by the surge 
of a torrent from which she is herself with difficulty rescued.. 
Hia Jewish feelings lead bitn to accompany his tribe on their 
annual pilgrimage fan Mount Zion, yet without overcoming his* 
apprehensions of an actual entrance within its gates. He 1 
lingered within its region, and from afar gazed : upon its waHs. 

' In one of those wanderings, I had followed the couroe of the/ 
Kedron, which, from a brook under the walla of Jerusalem, swells to* 
a river on its descent to the Dead Sea*— The blood of the sacrifices* 
from the conduits of the altars curdled on its surface, and stained) 
the sands purple-- Jt looked like a wounded vein from the mighty 
heart above. I still strayed on, wrapt in sad forebodings of the hourt 
when its stains might be of more than sacrifice; until I found myseM) 
on the edge of the lake. Who has ever seen that black expanse 
without a shudder? — There were/ the ingulfed cities. Around h> 
life was extinctr-no animal bounded — no bind hovered.— The distant 
rushing of the River Jordan, as it forced its current through the 
heavy waters, or the sigh of the wind through the reeds, alone broke 
the silence of this mighty grave. Of the melancholy objects of na* 
ture, none k more depressing than a large expanse' of stagnant 
waters. No gloom, of forest* no wildnesa of mountain, Js so over* 
powering as this? dreary, unrelieved flatnes»;~~the marshy border— 
the, sickly vegetation of the shone— -the^ leaden, odour which event 
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the sky above it wears, tipged by its sepulchral atmosphere. But 
the watery before roe were sot left to toe dreams of a saddened 
fancy :— they were a sepulchre.— Myriads of human beings lay be* 
neath them, entombed in sulphurous beds.— The wrath of Heaven 
sad been there. 

* The day of destruction seemed to pass again before my eyes, as 
I lay gazing on those sullen depths. I saw them once more a plain 
covered with richness; cities glittering in the morning sun ; muM* 
Socles pouring out from their gates to sports and festivals : die land 
exulting with life and luxuriance*— Then a cloud gathered above. — I 
beard the voice of the thunder; — it was answered by the earthquake. — 
Fire burst from the skies ; — it was answered by a thousand founts of 
fire spouting from the plain. — The distant hills blazed, and threw 
volcanic showers over the cities. — Round them was a tide of burning 
bitumen. — The earthquake heaved again. — AH sank into the gulf.— 
I heard the roar of the distant waters. — They rushed into the bed of 
fire ; the doom was done : the Cities of the plain were gone down to 
the bjackness of darkness for ever.' Vol. I. pp. 93—95. 

While engaged in. ' idly watching the bursts of suffocating 

* vappur that shoot up at intervals from the rising masses of 
' bitumen,' the wanderer is startled by the sudden appearance 
of a strange, unearthly being, of gigantic stature, yet of exquisite 
proportion, who greets bin) with a wild and appalling laugh,, 
snaps asunder chains of * prodigious thickness,' hurls an enor- 
mous mass of rock into the lake; and when the kindling spirit 
of Salathiel gives vent to an ardent wish for an equal mastery, 
he throws *side the covering from his head, and exhibits a» 
bloody furrow traced around his brow : ' Here sat the diodes* — 

* I was Epiphanes,' This improved edition of Frankenstein's 
nonster turns out to be an avatar of Antioobus, the great per- 
secutor of Israel, — * one of those spirits of the evil dead, who 

* are allowed from time to time to re-appenr on earth nx the 
' body, whether of the dead or the living.' After some farther 
Colloquy, Salathiel is caught up, like an infant in a giant's, 
grasp, by ' the Possessed/ and conveyed to the immediate vi- 
cinity of one of the gates of Jerusalem. Here a n$w acejQfe 
opens upon him* 

' A low murmur from the city caught my ear : it rapidly grew- 
loud, various, wild : it was soon intermixed with the cl#sh of arms* 
Trumpets now rang : I recognized the charging shout of the Ro- 
mans ; I heard the tumultuous and mingled roar of my countrymen, 
in return. The darkness was converted, into light ; torches biased* « 
qlong the battlements and turrets : the Tower of Antonia, the Ro- 
man citadel, with its massy bulwarks, and immense altitude, rose 
frqm a 4 tossing expanse of flame below, like a colossal funeral-pile ; Ij 
Could see. op. its summit the agitation and alarm, the rapid signal*,. 
dig fcsty snatching up of spear, and shield) of the gftrrjfton, which) 
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that night's vengeance was to offer up victims on the pile. The roar 
of battle rose ; it deepenfed 'irftb cries of agony ; it swelled pgain into 
furious exultation'. Vol. I. pp. 105, 106. , 

Salathiel was soon in the van of battle. He found the 
brave, but desultory attack of his countrymen, 'yielding before 

> the dense array of the Romans ; but his presence and exertions 
turned the tide of conflict An animated description follows, 
of the various circumstances of the contest which terminated 

'in driving the Roman garrison from the holy city. Then 
succeed the general arming of the Jews, and a vivid sketch of 
the map and defensive advantages of Judea. This section is 
ably and instructively written ; it sets forth clearly and com- 
prehensively, the political causes of the decline of the Jewish 
commonwealth, and might serve as a brief but expressive pre- 
face to the later period* of Israelitish history. It was de- 
termined by -the leaders, of the people to make a universal ap- 
peal to the nation, and to call, .each of them his own tribe, to 
the field against the invader. Salathiel, returning for that 
purpose, finds his home empty. Domestic treachery had been 

'active, and his wife and children were carried off.. He be-' 
comes insane, and a succession of wild and magnificent scenes, 
after the manner of Sir Eustace Grey, are portrayed as the 
visions of his diseased mind. 

• I strayed through an Egyptian city. Buildings number- 



less, of the most regal design, rose round me; the walls were 
covered with sculptures of extraordinary richness — noble statues 
ftned the public ways — wealth in the wildest profusion was visibfe 
wherever the foot trod. Endless ranges of porphyry and alabaster 
columns glittered in the noon. Superb ascents of marble steps 
mounted before me, to heights that strained the eye. ' Arch over 
arch, studded with the lustre of precious stones, climbed until they 
Ipy like rainbows upon the sky. Colossal towers circled with succes- 
sive colonnades of dazzling brightness ascended— airy citadels, look- 
ing down upon earth, and coloured, with the infinite dyes and lustres 
Of the clouds. But all was silence in this scene' of pomp. There 
was no tread of human being heard within the circuit of a city fit 
for more than man. The utter extinction of all that gives the idea 
of life, was startling ; there was not. the .note of a passing bird, not 
the chemp of a grasshopper. I instinctively shrank from the sight, 
ef things lovely in themselves, yet which froze r my mind by their 
image of the tomb. But to escape was impossible ; there was an fm* 
pression of powerlessness upon me, for whose melancholy I can find 
* no words. My feet were chainless ; but never fetter clung with sucH 
a retarding weight, as that invisible bond by which I was fixed to 
the spot. Ages on ages seemed to have heavily sunk away, and still 
I stood, bound by the same manacle, standing on the same spot, 
looking on the same objects. To this I would have preferred the 
fiercest extremes 'of suffering. The passion for change is the most 
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incapable of being extinguished or eluded, of all that dwell within 
the heart of man. 

4 But the change at length came. . The sun decayed. Twilight 
fell, shade on shade, on tower and column ; until total darkness 
shrouded the scene of glory. Yet, as if a new faculty of sight were 
given to roe, the thickest darkness did not blunt the eye. I still saw 
all things — the minutest figures of the architecture, the finest carving 
of the airy castles, whose height was, even in the sun-shine, almost 
too remote for vision. Suddenly, there echoed the murmur of many 
voices, the trooping of many feet ; the colossal gates opened, and a 
procession of forms innumerable entered ; they were of every period 
of life, of every pursuit, of every rank, of every country. All the 
various emblems of station, all the weapons and implements of man- 
kind, all costumes, rich, and strange, civilised and savage ; all the . 
attributes and adjuncts of the occupations of society moved in that 
mighty train. The monarch, sceptered and crowned, passed on his 
throne ; the soldier reining his charger ; the philosopher gazing on 
his volume; the priest bearing the instruments of sacrifice. It was 
(he triumph of a power ruling all mankind ; but ruling them when, 
the world has passed away — Deaj^h ! 

* While I gazed in breathless awe, I found myself involved in the 
procession. Resistance was vain : I was conscious that I might as 
well have struggled against the tides of the ocean, or thought to 
stop the revolution of the globe. We advanced through the place of 
darkness by millions of millions, yet without crowding the majestic 
avenue, or reaching its close. 1 rapidly recognized a multitude of 
faces, which I had known from the models and memorials of the past 
ages. But the power that marshalled them had no regard to time* 
The pale, fixed Asiatic countenance of Ninus moved beside the 
glowing cheek and flashing eye of Alexander. The patriarch fol- 
lowed the Caesar. The thousand years were as one day, the one day 
as a thousand years/ Vol. I. pp. 170— 174-. 

He regains, at length, an imperfect sanity, and becomes a 
crazed but observant wanderer. He visits the cedars of Le- 
banon, escapes from the bonds of robbers, and rescues from a 
wrecked galley his wife and children, who had been redeemed 
by Constantius, a Greek Christian, and had become converts 
to his faith* Constantius is, moreover, a warrior, a splendid 
sort of personage, and has exchanged vows of love with Sa- 
lome, the Jew's eldest daughter. He is rejected by the bi- 
goted father; and a Jewish lover presents himself under the 
paternal sanction. On the bridal day, Constantius and Sa- 
lome were both missing. The plot now becomes too compli- 
cated for minute analysis: Salathiel is betrayed into the 
bands of Gessius Florus, the Roman procurator of Judea, by 
whom he is ordered to Rome, and, after meeting at sea the 
fibpertarfleet, lands in Italy, and is conducted to the presence 
of Nefo, wbo k described aa a * pale, under-sized, light-haired 

Vol. XXX. N.3. D 
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•5 young man sitting before a table with a lyre 6ri it} a few' 
* copies of verses and drawings, and a parrot's cage, to whose 
' inmate he was teaching Greek with great assiduity. 9 This 
portrait is followed by a comment that demands citation. 

1 Physiognomy is a true science. The man of profound thought, 
the man of active ability, and, above all, the man of genius has hit 
character stamped on his countenance by nature ; the man of violent 
passions and the voluptuary have it stamped by habit. But 'die 
science has its limits : it has no stamp for mere cruelty. The fea- 
tures of the hitman monster before me were mild, and almost hand* 
some : a heavy eye and a figure tending to fulness, gave the impres- 
sion of a quiet mind ; and but for an occasional restlessness of brow* 
and a brief glance from under it, in which the leaden eye darted 
suspicion, I should have pronounced Nero one of the most indolently 
tranquil of mankind.' Vol. I. pp. 290, 291. 

By this pale and poetical personage, he was dismissed under 
apes, by the aid of a ' masked figure/ 
j conflagration of Rome. Here, de- 
y a bold pencil-stroke tempts us to 
\ are yet before us, and We must pass 
[y tempted by the fine painting of the 
in the wild beasts breaking loose front 
ig, and rending each other, amid a 
the gigantic black, unable to escape 
or determined to die. 

' Escape was now impossible. — He sat in desperate calmness on his 
funeral pile. He was a gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely naked. He 
Had chosen his place as if in mockery on the imperial throne ; the 
fire was above him and around him ; and under this tremendous 
canopy he gazed, without the movement of a muscle, on the combat 
6f the wild beasts below ; a solitary sovereign with the whole tremen- 
dous game played for himself, and inaccessible to the power of man/ 

We must, however, at any rate, get out of this first volume* 
and we shall clear the magic circle at a bound, by saying, that 
the Jew finds his lost daughter in a female whom he attempts 
to rescue; that the masked deliverer turns out to be Constan- 
tly, whose life becomes in peril through the ignorant delatMNi 
of his father-in-law, but who ultimately escapes, after being 
thrown to the lions, by the intercession of the people* 

The second volume begins with a page or two of explanations, 
and then follows a scene of domestic happiness, soon broken in 
upon by the Roman sword. The entire subjugation of JudeA 
had been resolved, and Vespasian was invested with the com- 
mand of the troops ordered on that arduous service. The first 
Ijjpw was, however, struck by the Jews* Masada, at once a 
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(telaefe and an impregnable fortress, built by Hetod thd Great, 
Wad stormed, after a series of adventures, some comic, others 
romantic, by Salathiel and Constantius. In this part appears 
for the first time, the strange being whose denunciations of woe 
on the inhabitants of Jerusalem, form so striking an episode in 
(he story of that doomed city's final siege. He is eloquent in 
bis own praises, while medicating and binding up the wounds 
of Constantius* 

' " He had travelled for his knowledge ; he had fought with death 
from the Nile to the Ganges, and could swear that tpe sharks and 
crocodiles owed him a grudge throughout the world. He had cured 
rajahs and satraps, till he made himself unpopular in every court 
where men looked to vacancies ; had kept rich old men out of their 
graves, until there was a general conspiracy of heirs to drive him out 
of the country ; and had poured life into so many dying husbands, 
that the women made a universal combination against his own." * 
« . . * # * * 

' He still talked away, like one to whom words were a necessary 
escape for his surcharge of animal spirits. " He knew every thing 
in physic. He had studied in Egypt, and could compound the true 
essential extract of mummy with any man that wore a bedrd, from 
the Cataracts to the bottom of the Delta. He once walked to the 
mountains of thfc rhdoh, to learn the stfdfet of |>otoderfed chrysolite. 
On the Himmaleh he picked op his knowledge of the beaoar ; and d 
«etr*ft march through sands and snows, rewarded him at onee with A 
l>4g of the ginseng, most marvellous of roots, and the sight of the wall 
of China, most endless of walls." ' 

It is by the dexterity and contrivance of this man — Sabat the 
Ishmaelite, whose mind had been partially unhinged by the 
seizure of his affianced bride, for the licentious purposes of 
Floras, — that, the castle falls into the hands of the Jews after 

£mch severe fighting. In its dungeons he finds hpr, but with 
er reason irretrievably lost. Notwithstanding the liberality 
witb-whicfi we have already extracted, we must find room fbf 
the description of * the hall in which the Great Herod received 
f bis death-warning.' 

' < He loosed a chain, Whieli disappeared fnto the grdund #ith 4 
* bcrilow rioise. A huge mass of rock slowly rolled back, and shewed 
• depth of darkness through which our twinkling torches scarcely 
made way* 

* " Stop," said tbe.slave, " I should have fir^t lighted the shrine." 
tie left us, and we shortly saw a blaze of many colours on a tripod 
in the centre. As theT>laze strengthened, a scene of wonder awoke 
before the eye. A host of armed men grew upon the darkness. The 
Immense vault was peopled with groupes of warriors, all the great 
military leaders of the world, in their native arms, and surrounded by 
a cfaster' of their captains ; the disturbers of the earth, from Sesostnl 
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down-to Caesar and Antony, brandishing the lance or reining the 
charger, each in his known attitude of command. There rushed 
Cyrus in the scythed chariot, surrounded by his horsemen, barded 
from head to heel. There Alexander, with the banner of Macedon 
waving above his head, and armed as when he leaped into the 
Granicus. There Hannibal, upon the elephant that he rode at 
Cannae. There Caesar, with the head of Pompey at his feet. Those, 
and a long succession of the masters of victory, each in the moment 
of supreme fortune, made the vault a representative palace of human 
glory. But the view from the entrance told but half the tale. It 
was when I advanced and lifted the torch to the countenance of the 
first groupe, that the moral was visible. All the visages were those 
of skeletons. The costly armour was upon bones. The spears and 
sceptres were brandished by the thin fingers of the grave. The vault 
was the representative sepulchre of human vanity. 

' This was one of the fantastic fits of a mind which felt too late the 
emptiness of earthly honours. Half pagan, the powerful intellect of 
the man gave way to the sullen superstitions of the murderer, Egypt 
was still the mystic tyrant of Palestine ; and Herod in his despair, 
sank into the slave of a credulity at once weak and terrible. 

* In the last hours of a long and deeply varied life, exhausted more 
by misery of soul than disease ; when medicine was hopeless, and he 
had returned from trying the famous springs of Callirrhoe in vain, 
the king ordered himself to be brought into this vault, and left alone. 
He remained in it for some hours. The attendants were at length 
roused by hideous waitings; they broke, open the entrance, and found 
him in a paroxysm of terror. The vault was filled with the strong 
odours of some magical preparations still burning on the tripod. The 
sound of departing feet was heard, but Herod sat alone. In accent! 
of the wildest woe, he declared that he had seen the statues filled 
with sudden life, and charging him with the death of his wife and 
children.' Vol. II. pp. 157—160. 

The surprise of the Roman camp and the liberation of Jeru- 
salem, follow hard upon the camisade of Masada. But in the 
instant of victory, amid the acclamations of an enfranchised 
people, and the anticipations of a triumphal entry into the 
Holy City, an awful voice was heard — * Never shalt thou enter 
* Jerusalem, but in sorrow.* The Romans rallied, but were 
again defeated ; the wreck of their legions took refuge in the 
fortress of Bethhoron : this was carried by assault, but, at the 
moment when Salathiel gained the rampart, he was struck down, 
from behind, by a traitor's hand, and awoke from his stupor in 
a dungeon. The factious leaders of one of those guilty and 
miserable schisms to which Judea owed its ruin, had worked 
upon the feelings of Jubal, Salome's rejected lover, and in a 
paroxysm of madness he effected their purpose. In his calmer 
mood, however, his nobler nature was predominant: after a 
two years* search, he discovered the prison of Salathiel, and 
escape was effected after many failures. The passage through 
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which they find their* way, led to a cavern, the haunt of pirates ; 
—but we must pass by all the adventures of -the subterranean 
chambers. Not even the night attack on the Roman fleet, nor 
the gorgeous description of the flaming vessels and the burning 
camp, must detain us, nor the solitary island, nor the tents of 
the desert robbers, from closing the second tome. 

The first movements, made by Salathiel, after reaching the 
main land, are in the direction of Masada. He finds it ruined 
and deserted, suffers himself to be surprised by a detachment of 
Roman cavalry, is conveyed to the camp before Jerusalem,* and 
makes his escape in time to save Constantius, who had been 
wounded in a night attack, on the trenches. The city of Zion 
was now in that state of terrible distraction so vividly described 
by Joseph us. Factions, at mortal strife, tyrannized over the 
wretched inhabitants, and exhausted in broil and riot the ener- 
gies that might have saved their country. Salathiel fought with 
a patriot's zeal and valour, but without hope; ambition was ex- 
tinguished within him, Jbut the impulses of feeling and of duty 
led him to the post of danger. On one occasion, he was met 
by a • mad fellow', bounding along with the incessant cry x of 
* Woe ! Woe ! Woe !' It was poor Sabnt, who had found his 
idiot bride in the dungeons of Masada, and whose steps she now 
mechanically followed, silent and evidently sinking to the tomb. 
. At length, the Romans complete their wall ot circumvalla- 
tion, and at that very moment are charged by the Jews, headed 
by Salathiel, who, after a hand to hand contest with Titus in 
person, succeeds in destroying the rampart. Returning from 
the field, he finds, in an obscure quarter of the city, his family, 
of whom he had not hitherto been able to ascertain the exist- 
ence. Constantius, severely wounded, had been lingering be- 
tween life and death, apparently unconscious even of existence, 
and his wife had mourned him as dead ; but they are now re- 
united, and recovery speedily follows. At this period of the 
narrative, events crowd one upon another with «o much ra- 
pidity and complication as to defy analysis within a reasonable 
space. Negotiations for peace broken off by treacherous vio- 
lence; feats of jugglery; magical incantations; signs in the sky, 
elopements, imprisonments, martyrdoms, escapes, recognitions, 
conversions, temptations, visions, machinations, retributions, suc- 

Seed in rapid transition, until the final catastrophe, in the fall of 
erusalem. The family and the recovered son of Salathiel, are 
dismissed to happiness; but the Wanderer himself, after a last 
and desperate stand in defence of the Tabernacle, goes forth a 
homeless, friendless, solitary man. 

Tl is not usual with us to* bestow so much attention on a work 
of fiction, bat we have felt uncommon interest in these volumes, 
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and have given vfay to it* expression. Faults there are unques- 
tionably, but there is more, much more, of talent and power.. 
Though effect is not always produced by legitimate means, it U 
always produced ; and there are frequent passages which, inde- 
pendently of their spirited composition, convey facts, reason- 
ings, and results in a striking and original way. The sketches 
of history, descriptions of local scenery, and delineations of 
real character, that incidentally occur, are generally of admir- 
able execution. 

The Dedication to the Duke of Newcastle, as a noblemai| 
« standing in the Jtrst rank of the manly, high-principled, antf 
< uncompromising friends of his country', can either be bound up 
with the book, or cancelled, at pleasure* 



Art. HI. Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States, and Cities. By the Right Honourable Sir W. Drum* 
mond. 5 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1375. London. 1826. 

4"}F the nations who have successively figured in the history 
^* of human affairs, our knowledge by no means corresponds 
to our curiosity, nor is it sufficient to enable us to assign to 
each of them its origin, relations, and influence. We are, in- 
deed, not without tpe means of tracing upward, through long 
periods of time, the improvements in civilization to which we 
are, indebted for many of our political and literary advantages. 
The links of the historic chain are sufficiently connected to en- 
able u,s to advance to eras very remote, and to ascertain with 
tolerable correctness, the character and actions of some of the 
most celebrated nations of the world, whose names can never 
be separated from the history of the advancement of letters 
and the arts. Of the Romans and the Greeks, those great 
agents of political change, and of many contemporary and suc- 
ceeding states, whose names and fortunes, as dependents, or 
rivals, or conquerors, are associated with their history, we pos- 
sess records which may challenge our confidence. By means 
of these, we acquire an intimacy with the character and ex- 
ploits of some of the most distinguished persons of antiquity, 
scarcely inferior to that which' we possess of the most celebrated 
individuals of our own age. Neither Rome nor Greece, how- 
ever, dates its origin in times in respect to which the testimony 
pf history can be regarded as trustworthy. We know much of 
^hera in their greatness, but little of them in their early pro- 
gress to it, and still less of their outset in the course which 
conducted them to the proud eminence of their grandeur. To 
those guides of whose assistance we avail ourselves in our in- 
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quiries into the transactions of very remote eras, we cannot 
commit ourselves without distrust. In those very: instances 
in which their assistance is most valuable, they but too fre- 
opently excite our suspicion by the perplexities into which 
they betray us. When they have conducted us to a certain 
point, we look around and perceive only the obscurities of bar* 
barism and the illusions and extravagances of fable. We look 
in vain for the land-marks of history amid the darkness and 
wastes which rise before us. The pyramids of Egypt remain 
as vouchers that, in the most ancient times, there were magni- 
ficent designers and a mighty people ; but they have long been 
divested oftbe associations with which they were once surveyed;, 
and the interest with which the traveller now beholds those vast 
iponuments of human power and human vanity, is a feeling 
widely different from that of the men who were contemporaries 
with the builders. He finds no one to satisfy inquiries whick 
thousands could once kave fully answered; and, in the solitude 
with which be is surrounded, but which was once the seat 
of a thronging and busy population, be asks in vain, In what 
age were these structures erected ? By whom were they 
raised? For what purpose were they built? He finds an 
ample range for the indulgence of conjectures, without the con^ 
trol or checks of credible relations. Instead of facts, and dates, 
a^ud real persopages, the investigator of the early state of the 
world is furnished with vague traditions, barbarous allegories, 
romantic fables, and similar absurdities, through which he at* 
tempts to find out his * uncouth' way to knowledge. Nothing 
indeed could be more easy than the construction of hypotheses* 
wbiph might be offered as veritable history ; but the production 
of authorities would dissipate their pretensions, and expose 
their delusions. To strike out useful lights from the opake and 
disordered materials which are spread before him, and to en- 
able us to look on shapeless masses, till we see them assume 
the animation and the beauty of living forms, are scarcely to be 
expected from the most diligent and successful operator on the 
remains of ancient learning which have relation to the origin 
of ancient nations. 

Etymologies are one of the means of investigation and dis- 

. cpTOvy* wJuol writers of this class, most frequently employ ; but 
these are of most uncertain application. Much of the erudite 
discussion which is spread through the volumes of such au- 

• thors, is employed in attempts to refute the verbal criticism* 
and derivations of their predecessors ; and the later explana-' 
tfooft, confidently proposed as the true ones, obtain credit no 
longer than they continue exempt from the treatment of tb* 
^eXt learned examiner whose researches are directed to the 
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wfctftb the tsbth»dft Serif) 
Imitated; Sir W. Dm 
jetM, many of 'which ri 
notices of the BiW« ; at 
mtfs: we should be happ 
clwwre af something ttttl 
tork&l voucher. 

Herodotus estimates tl 
480 stadia, which Pliny 
tended* -computed at 60 
stadia as the measutemi 
itatiitR, er fifteen miles, i 
sian Historian, who cites 
of 965 stadia. This diff 
tion in the measure of tl 
To reconcile their accotn 
Herodotus reckoned by 
which* lie gave the appell 
short Chaldean mile, an< 
equal to 330 English fe< 
fee^ or thirty English ra 
Dttodoras, or Cikarctras, 
fourth part of a parai 
xmiking'the whole extent 
S75 feet. With these d 
capital of Cbaldea musi 
tbaa London* and an inn 
its height after the lapse 
the industry and consul 
This, however, is mere! 
walk of Babylon, whethi 
estimate* there is nothin 
Peking is said to be six 
of tbas area is occupied 
dene* -the imperial pel» 
doubtless, the case with the Utialdean capital. 

Berosus, ; Apollodorus, Abydenus, and Alexander Polyhistor, 
in fragments which have been preserved by Eusebius and 
Georgia* ' Syncellos, enumerate a succession of antediluvian 
kings* in whose time several monsters are said to have risen 
outrof the Erythrean sea, and to have instructed the people in 
the arts and sciences. Of these kings, no actions are recorded ? 
thegr mames only* and the duration of their respective reiguf * 
are Mentioned -by the Chaldean historians. It sefems impost 
si ble^a regard tteamedihivian history of die Babylonians a* » 
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afly thing eta than a fable. The appearance of the aquatic 
monsters may be explained in reference to the coming of 
strangers by sea, and the benefits received from intercourse 
with them. But the erudite genius of the Author suggests, 
that the reigns of the ten antediluvian kings of Babylon .were 
mere inventions, intended to give to the learned an allegorical 
account of certain astronomical periods known to the Chalt 
deans. The history of Berosus, he considers as an allegorical 
picture, describing the state of the. ancient Babylonians, from 
which it appears that they considered their country to have 
been rich and flourishing before the Flood. Berosus is not a 
very ancient writer; and if be designed that his readers should 
seek for the truth amidst the enigmas and metaphors which 
crowd bis narrative and obscure his meaning, as the Author 
supposes, he has left his readers at liberty to conclude, that he 
has in some instances applied the fables and traditions of anti- 
quity which relate to post-diluvians, to antediluvians, and has 
attributed to the Babylonians, incidents which relate to the 
general history of mankind* 

. Without any reference to Bryant, Sir W. Drummond con- 
siders the general dispersion of the descendants of Noah as an 
event which took place ages before the building of the tower of 
pabel, Bryant's hypothesis, to which, in many particulars, 
(bat of the present Author is conformable, has been adopted by 
many writers. Mankind, he supposes, for a long time con- 
tinued together under the presidency of the patriarch, and at 
length, when they bad become numerous, received Divine dl-> 
rections to separate, and to form-distinct settlements in the seve-t 
raj regions pf the earth which were then assigned to them. Ih 
the days of Peleg, this separation and settlement were effected ; 
the whole of the human race obeying the Divine command, 
except the sons of Cush, who, under the conduct of Nimrod, 
rebelled against the mandate, and after continuing in a roving 
state for a long time, began settlements in the land of Shinar, 
from which tbey had expelled the Shemites. While thus em- 
ployed in founding an extensive empire, the Cuthites were 
scattered by the Divine judgement which confounded their 
language. The confusion of language was, according to this 
hypothesis, a partial event, relating not to the whole of man- 
kind* but only to a part of them. In support of this hypothe- 
sis, both Bryant and Sir W. Drummond have recourse to 
criticisms which are, we fear, untenable. 

* We are told in the English version of the Bible, that God con- 
founded the language of all the earth, and scattered the builders of 
the tower upon the face of all the earth. Now the words pun Ss 
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appear to me to be wrongly translated ; and I would rather render 
them, all the land; because I think it clear, that the sacred writer 
only meant the country in which the plain of Shinjir was situated/ 

Vol. I. p. 84?. 

The word col, Bryant remarks (Ant Myth. iv. 85) * signifies 
* the whole, and also every. By aretz is often meant the earth * 
« it also signifies a land or province ; and occurs continually in 
c tbis latter acceptation. We find in this very chapter, that 
< the region of Shinar is called Aretz Shinar ; and the land of 
c Canaan Aretz Canaan.* It is surprising that Bryant did not 
perceive the contradiction which these passages give to his as* 
sumption, and the evidence which they afford for the refutation 
of his argument. Aretz is defined by the qualifying terms in 
these examples, and its import is thus made clear in the seme 
of region or province ; but, without these or similar expres- 
sions of limitation, the word aretz does not mean province cat 
region. ' Col aretz can have no other meaning in Gen. xi. 1, 
than « the whole earth/ the inhabited world ; as * children of 
' men * in verse 5tb, denotes the human race, and not the 
people of a province. The narrative in this chapter appears to 
us to present insuperable difficulties to the hypothesis which as* 
snmes, that it is not a relation of events in which the first fami- 
lies, of the repeopled world were collectively engaged. In the 
subsequent chapters, the learned Author proceeds to assign 
reasons in support of his opinions, not entirely of a novel cha- 
racter ; that Nimrod and Abraham were contemporaries ; that 
the building of the tower was not commenced until shortly be- 
fore the departure of Abraham from Ur ; that Nimrod, the 
leader of the enterprise of erecting the tower, after the inter- 
ference of Divine Providence and the dispersion of the 
builders, assembled his idolatrous followers, and, on another 
spot, raised a tower and founded a city, which were known as 
the tower of Belus and the great capital of Chaldea. The site 
of these, he fixes at the distance of nearly sixty leagues from 
the situation which was the scene of the previous building and 
transactions. It is a part of his hypothesis, that the Nimrod 
of Scripture was the same with the Bel or Belus of the Chal- 
deans, and the Zohauk of the Persians. In perusing the pages 
which include these discussions, the reader will meet with 
some striking examples of the facility with which the Author 
can collect the scattered fragments and loose portions of an- 
cient documents, and adapt them to his purpose. Of this kind 
of skill, indeed, the evidences are numerous throughout the 
book. We should have been gratified if the talents of the Au-» 
thor had been more employed in examining the authorities 
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from which ftiany of his materials have been derived, and if he 
had rendered us his assistance in discriminating between the 
credible and doubtful portions of the relations to which be has 
been indebted. 

. Tjie secoud of these volumes is occupied with the Author's 
observations on the Antiquities of Egypt. He opposes the 
opinion, that the Delta was formed by the alluvial soil brought 
down by the Nile from the mountains of Ethiopia and of the 
Upper Egypt, and produces many arguments to shew the im- 
probability of the supposition that this country was formerly 
a gulf or inlet of the sea. His arguments are forcible, but 
they are intended to modify, rather than to induce the rejection 
of the general opinion. He admits the sufficiency of the 
proofs which establish the fact, that the country was once 
covered by the sea. The conclusion which he deduces, and 
which coincides with* Bryant's representation, that, when the 
sfea retired from covering the country, it was probably an im- 
mense marsh, which only became habitable after it was 
drained, — may, therefore, be reconciled with the account re- 
ported by Herodotus on the authority of the ancient priests of 
Egypt, that the greater part of the Lower Egypt was a land 
acquired by the Egyptians. On the ancient names of Egypt 
and the Nile, the second chapter contains some curious disqui- 
sition which may assist the learned reader in attempting to 
determine the merit of the conflicting claims advanced by the 
most erudite etymologists, in support of their respective systems 
of derivation. He may have some difficulty, however, in con- 
cluding with the Author, that Mitsrim and Cham were names 
ofr the country, before they became names of the individuals. 
The .second son of Noah would seem to have received the 
name of Cham, long before, he fixed his residence in Egypt; 
and the probability is, that it received its appellation from the 
name of the descendant of the patriarch as the first possessor. 
The etymology of the word Egypt has proved very perplexing 
to the critics. The Nile is always noticed by Homer under 
the denomination of Egyptus, and the name of the river is 
supposed to have been extended to the country through 
which it flows. The appellation might possibly be, in this form, 
a corrupted application- of an original Egyptian, term. . But 
this supposition still leaves the import and reason of. the 
name undetermined. [ Of these, Sir W. Drummond proposes 
the following explanation. 

4 When, then^ the Egyptians personified their river, and it is well 

attested that they adored the god Nilus, they named this god the 

.Guardian Genius, who Was no other than the god Ptnh; and it 
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seems dearly to follow, that they who denominated the tNile.iM^ 
nphu the Guardian Genius, would also denominate that sacred stream, 
ikk Ptah 9 the Genius Ptah. 

* But the Greeks, who in the early periods of history visited Egypt, 
and who generally entered that country by the Canopic branch of 
the Nile, would consequently hear it called by these names; and as 
tliey understood the pronunciation to be ikh nouphi, literally agathot 
daimon, they would naturally make enquiries concerning this Good 
Genius. They would be told that he was the same with ikh Ptah. 
The Greeks would articulate this name with difficulty ; since they 
evidently changed either ikh-nouphi y or ikh-nphi, into knouphis and 
knepk. From further enquiries they would learn, that a vulture was 
one of the principal symbols of ikh-Ptah. (See Horapollo, p. 24.) 
A vulture was named nosher in Egyptian. They would put this 
into Greek, gups, or aigupios. The Greek mariners would soon con- 
found the names of the Genius, of the river, and of the symbol of 
the god. They would remember that a vulture was the symbol of 
the deity, from whom e piyou; tot*^, the great river, was denomi* 
nated; and they might recollect the name . of Ptah. though they 
would, and indeed could, not have distinctly articulated a word, 
which terminates with an aspirate. Thus the lick- Ptah, dcemon, 
Ptah> of the Egyptians, may have been corrupted into Aigupios, f 
Gaps- Pta, perhaps Aigups-Ptas.' Vol, II. pp. 55, 56, 

That all this is very ingenious, no one can question ; but- 
of the probability of the hypothesis, every reader will not 
easily be persuaded. By such a process as the preceding, . 
which requires indeed both learning and ncuteness, it would 
be no difficult task to find reasons for the most recondite and 
obscure designations of persons and places; and a commen- 
tator might in this manner illustrate the darkest expressions of 
an ancient writer, which his predecessors had left untouched* 
But what becomes of an etymology like this, when we suppose 
that the Greeks adopted the Egyptian terms in both cases, . 
and wrote or pronounced nosher Pta 9 or itch-nosher t There 
was so much to be done by Greeks and Greek mariners, before 
ikh Ptah could be transformed into Aigups-Ptas f that wo find it 
very difficult to give them credit for the performance. The* 
Egyptians themselves never gave the name of Nile to the river. 
In the most ancient Coptic writings, it is always called Iaro. 
How then came the name Nile to be applied to it? Sir W. 
Drummond conjectures, that it was introduced into Egypt by 
strangers from the east, by whom it was denominated from nil 
or nila, a word signifying blue; and that the Greeks adopted 
this name, which they wrote and pronounced according to their 
own manner, in preference to the appellations Iaro or PhrlarQ* 
by which the Egyptians designated their much celebrated and,., 
many named river*. - •-.*."* 

* The Editor of the Modern Traveller, after noticing the various 
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- It \t a qtiestioif of some imponatice, though th£ means df de^ 
termining it satisfactorily are not easily to be obtained, to what 
circumstances the identity in some respects, and in cithers the' 
diversity of the several religious systems of the most ancient 
times, are to be ascribed. Among some families, and in one 
peculiar nation, the knowledge and worship of the true God 
existed, which we are authorized to refer to Divine communi- 
cations as their source. But the religions of different nations 
present various peculiarities, in regard to the origin of which 
distinct hypotheses have been formed. The several species of 
heathen superstition have been supposed by some writers to be 
the separata growth of a separate soil. Was there originally 
a common faith professed by mankind, which became corrupted, 
and in the course of time received so many additions as to be 
no longer distinguished; and did the numerous and widely 
varying forms of superstition proceed from these corruptions 
and changes ? Or, every trace of the primitive faith of man* 
kind being lost, was each distinct nation, thus left to its own 
suggestions, the inventor of new gods and new forms of reli- 
gion? We conclude the former to be the most rational and 
most probable account. In what circumstances the particular 
doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the various systems which 
overspread the world had their rise, it is utterly impossible to 
Conjecture; but that it was by blending error with truth* and 
by incorporating fables with facts, that the superstitions which 
held mankind in bondage were formed and multiplied, and the 
whole complex mythologies of heathenism were framed, We 
find very ample reasons for believing. We are glad that this 
Opinion has received the countenance of the present Author, 
and that he has famished so many illustrations of its sound- 



The debasement of man appears never more signal febd 
shameful than in the acts which he performs as religious wor- 
ship, and in reference to the objects to which he dedicates his 
devotions. In respect to many of these, he would seem alto- 
gether to have lost the perceptions and feelings of an intelligent 

etymologiefc, seems to incline in favour of Aia Gttptos^ the land of 
Goptos or Gypttu. — Egypt, i. 4. But it is remarkable, that Ba- 
rneses iEgyptus is stated, both by Eusebius, after Manetho, and by 
Apollodorus, to have given his name to the country ; and Ai-gupla 
(Luno Servatus) would, as a surname, strikingly answer to the. 
Chandracupta of the Hindoo annals, and to the similar regal sur- 
names of the Diospolitan sovereigns. — See Mod. Trav. India. Vol. 
ii p. 126. Phiaro means simply the River. The Hebrews and 
Greeks called the Nile, Sichor and Siris, the Black River. The 
Arabic word Nile has probably descended to it from the Bahr-el- 
Azrek or Blue River of Abyssinia.. 
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nature* Idolatry *nd Polytheism* in their varieties add fhtnU 
Jieations, bear a most abundant and decisive testimony to the 
corrupt propensities of human nature; and the worship of thg 
piost cultivated heathen nations of antiquity may be deemed ai 
efficient and strong a part of this testimony as the worship of 
the most savage tribes. In the latter case, there are wanting 
the associations which invest the customary practices of a state 
religion with an attractive pomp ; and it therefore appears meat* 
to the philosopher who could almost represent as venerable the 
idolatries of Greece and Rome. The uncouth forms in which 
the rude idolater carves his gods, deprives them of every pre* 
tension to a place in the * elegant mythology ' of those polished 
nations* 

But the decisions of taste are of little moment in a Question 
of religion ; and the worship which may have most gratifications 
for the senses, may be not less devoid of all moral purpose and 
requisites. The diversity, however, which is found in the re* 
ligions of Heathenism, furnishes occasion for many curious ini- 
quities ; and if any investigation of the peculiarities which are 
most striking in them, could enable us to pronounce on the de* 
rivation of the rites and ceremonies which they included, or td 
trace the gradations by which the true worship of the only God 
was corrupted till all semblance of its original characters was 
obliterated, we might acquire materials for an interesting chap* 
ter in the history of the human race* That " the glory of the 
incorruptible God' 9 should be changed "into an image made 
like to corruptible man," is not the most perplexing consider** 
tion which would occur to the investigator of the origin of ido- 
latry. The qualities of human creatures bear some resemblance 
to the attributes of the Deity ; and the figure of man might be 
chosen as an approved personification Of the invisible Being 
contemplated by the worshipper, to whom the arts of the sculp- 
tor and the painter would furnish the means of enabling the 
Imagination to embody its conceptions. The assumption of 
(be similitudes of irrational creatures, by which the glory of 
the incorruptible God was changed into "the likeness of four- 
footed beasts and creeping things," as objects of worship, would 
seem to present greater difficulties of solution. But the homogd 
of adoration offered to animals themselves, and even to reptiles, 
in addition to the perplexities which the mind feels in dealing 
with it as a question of superstition, has this singularity belong- 
ing to it ; that, while the worship of animal symbols was com- 
mon, the worship of animals themselves was a practice limited 
in ancient times to the Egyptians. The existence of this super* 
stition has been attributed to the belief of the Egyptians in the 
transmigration of souls; to the incarnations of the deities of 
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their, country when they entered into the bodies of different » 
animals, to conceal themselves from the vengeance of Typhon ; 
to the sense of gratitude felt by men for the benefits which they 
received frqm animals. Sir John Masham conjectured, that 
tl^e, use of hieroglyphics .introduced the worship of animals ; the 
veneration which ;at first was. paid ta the syntbol, as represent- 
ing, on account .of Corresponding qualities, the object of wor- 
ship, beipg. transferred from the figure to the animal itself. Sir 
W. Drumrnood adopts this conjecture ; and, connecting it 
with, the doctrine of emanation, proposes the following hy- 
pothesis. . 

' I am inclined to consider the worship of animals as a superstition 
which is to be traced to Tsabaism, and which, owing to particular 
circumstances, took root and flourished in Egypt. There can be 
little doubt, I think, and as I have already stated, that the worship- 
pers of the hosts of heaven had represented the asterisms by symbols, 
and that these symbols were chiefly taken from the figures of animals. 
Thus, the first sacred sculptures, graven images, and hieroglyphs, 
became objects of veneration among the people; but, in mast of the 
countries of Asia, the introduction of alphabetical characters brought 
hieroglyphs into disuse at a very early period. It consequently hap- 
pened, that the association which might have once existed in the 
minds of men, between the deities and the signs by which they had 
been represented in those countries, was gradually diminished, or, 
perhaps entirely destroyed. In Egypt, the case was reversed. There* 
the use of hieroglyphs was continued. The people were still accus- 
tomed to see their Gods represented by hierpglyphical symbols, most 
of which were nothing else than the figures of animals. It can be no 
scatter of surprise, then, that the veneration of the ignorant and su- 
perstitious multitude was extended from the painted and sculptured 
figures to the animals themselves. Various circumstances might no 
doubt have contributed to establish this superstition. It was the id-* 
terest of the priests to encourage it, because the power of the teachers 
of a false religion is always great in proportion to the credulity and 
fanaticism of their fojlowers. Neither might the worship of animals 
have appeared incapable of vindication to those who admitted the 
dactrine of emanation, and who believed that portions of the Divine 
essence might for particular purposes have become incarnate in the 
bodies of living creatures. The error began with the doctrine of 
emanation, and with the symbols by which Die Tsabaists represented 
the leaders of the celestial hosts. 

' This account of the origin of the worship of animals, though not 
the most elaborate, appears to me to be the most probable of any. 
It is strongly confirmed by the fact, that, while the Israelites were 
cautioned by their inspired legislator against offering any homage to 
the similitudes of animals, no allusion is made to the worship of the 
animals themselves. The worship of the graven image therefore pre* 
ceded that of the object which it represented. The hieroglyphics! 
symbol of the. celestial bull was venerated by the Egyptians, before 
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worshipped Mnevis, or Apis, as the living? emblem of the can- 
cellation Taurus, or rather of the Sun when passing through that fco- 
aiacal sign.'— Vol. II. pp. 170—172. 

. In confirmation of thfe view of the subject, we thai) transcribe 
p passage from a work already referred to, the Author of which 
W4S evidently not aware of Sir W. Ditumnond's hypothesis. 

* f It would seem from the preceding account, that the crocodile 
- was worshipped by the Ombite* as an emblem of Osiris, as the ser- 
:pent was the bestial symbol of Cnuphis, and the ibis and the hawk 
were representatives of other deities* That -revolting modification 
of idolatry which consists in the adoration of sacred animals, (and 
to which we may be allowed to give the name of zoolatry,) doubtless 
originated, in many instances, in their being regarded and repre- 
sented as simple emblems of the deity to whom they had a supposed 
relation. But, in the downward process of idolatrous superstition, 
the living hieroglyphic in time became the ultimate object of wor- 
ship. Thus, in the symbolical worship of the golden Apis by the 
rebellious Israelites, we seem to have the first stage of that idola- 
trous corruption of religion, of which the Egyptians claim to be re* 
erded as the inventors; which subsequently degenerated, m the 
nds of an artful priesthood, into the worship of a living idol ; and 
which at length reached its climax of horrible absurdity and wicked* 
ness, in the sacrifice of human victims to the serpent, or the croco* 
3ile, the bestial symbols of cruelty and vice. In some instances, the 
religious honours paid to sacred animals, have been supposed to de- 
rive a pretence from the usefulness of the species, and to have been 
dictated by a perverted gratitude, or rather by a sinister policy, with 
a view to secure their preservation. For the adoration of the cro- 
codile, no such reason can be assigned. How then can it have ori* 
gipated ? It seems most probable, that it was originally selected as an 

Jmblem of some abstract idea by which it was connected with Osiris* 
'ossibly, as being the king of the river, it might be an emblem of 
royalty or power ; or its name might bear some accidental relation 
to sovereignty. This association once established, the animal itself 
soon acquired the sacredness originally attaching only to the symbol, 
and Osiris saw himself supplanted by the literal monster of the Nile.' 
Modern Traveller. Egypt, Part IV. pp. 184—6. 

- The origin and first forms of written language have been 
subjects of inquiry to the philosophical writers of almost all 
countries; and they must ever be interesting to all persons who 
direct their thoughts to the progress of civilization and the 
history of literature. In treating on the antiquities of Egypt, 
if was impossible that the subject of literary symbols could be 
overlooked by the Author of the <c Origines"; and it affords 
too many attractions to such minds as his, not to be investi- 
gated with all the eagerness and perseverance excited by a fa- 
vourite ^mrsuit. But this study has engaged so many learned 
tod tti&dbtfnerf scholars, and has been so unremittingly and s<fc 
^ VOL XXX. NTS. t ' 
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profoundly pursued by them, that the hope of obtaining any 
new light us to the origin and first elementary forms of written 
language cannot be very warmly cherished by the most san- 
guine of readers. Some semblance of novelty may appear in 
the pages of an author who, like Sir W. Drummond, has 
almost every kind of learning at command ; but the conclusion 
to which we are conducted by tbe course of bis remarks, leaves 
us scarcely any further in advance of the point at which we 
found ourselves on dosing the work of tbe last of his prede- 
cessors. We have long thought, in common with most writers 
who have investigated the subject, that, in endeavouring to 
ascertain tbe most ancient forms of graphic characters, we 
must confine ourselves to those of the Egyptians, the Chal- 
deans, and the Phenicians ; and the testimony of ancient tra- 
dition is in favour of the latter people. 

The concluding volume of the present work relates to the 
Phenicians and the Arabians. It seems to have been the in- 
tention of the Author, to extend his researches to some of the 
nations of Asia Minor, whose antiquities are, on account of 
their early advancement in civilization and letters, deserving of 
examination. But the grave has closed upon his learned labours. 

The " Origines " is a work adapted for the use of the histo- 
rical antiquary in his closet. On this account, we have been 
less copious in our notice of its coutents than we at first pur- 
posed. Such readers as feel interested in the kind of studies 
to which it relates, will, front the celebrity of the Author, be 
disposed to examine for themselves the accumulations of his 
learning, and to form their own estimate of tbe validity of bis 
conclusions; and to others, we should despair of rendering a 
lengthened article otherwise than tedious. 



Art. IV. Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung, heratugegeben von 2>. £• 
W. Hengtiengburgi Ord. Prof, der Theol. an der Univernttit tm 
Berlin. Erster Bands erstes Heft. Julii, 1827. 

Evangelical Church Journal, edited by Dr. E. W. Hengstengburg, 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology in the University at Berlin. 
Vol. I. No. I. July, 1827.* 
[Reprinted from " The Spirit of the Pilgrims." Jan. 1888.] 

' rpHE Protestant Church can never forget that Germany was 
x the birth-place of the Reformation. When more than 

* Extraordinary as is the measure, we are persuaded that it will 
meet the approbation of our readers, to introduce into our pages an 
entire article from a foreign periodical journal, the American u Spirit 
of the Pilgrims ", mentioned in our last Number, Vol. XXIX. p. 525* 
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Jggypllan night was spread over all the countries of Europe! 
and the inhabitant* lay wrapped in the most profound slumber 
which the magic and soporific spell of the Vatican could bring 
upon them, then the star of Luther* arose, and shot its rays 
athwart the gloom. The mists of night began gradually to 
disappear* Some, here and there, were awakened by the light 
which was beginning to gleam, and roused op to action* But, 
ere this star had advanced to its zenith, whole nations were put 
hi motion. It spread its cheering light over Germany, Switz- 
erland, many parts of France; over Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
England, Scotland, Ireland; and even portions of Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, and Spain itself were illumined by its beams. 

4 The star of Luther has long since sunk below the horizon. 
But it did not set in darkn^s. It left a flood of glory behind, 
which brightened the face of the whole heaven. Its beams 
have kindled up a galaxy of light in the firmament, which has 
continued to shine until the present hour. This has, indeed, 
sometimes waxed and waned, but never suffered a total eclipse. 
It will never more be quenched, until the luminary of day shall 
be blotted from the skies. It will continue to shine, brighter 
and brighter, unto the perfect day; when all nations will feel 
the genial influence of its rays, and darkness being chased from 
the earth, and gross darkness from the people, the whole world 
shall be filled with light and glory. 

* This is no visionary reverie of enthusiasm. He who hath 
begun the good work, will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ. We do believe, and we have good authority for be- 
lieving, that Zion will arise and shine, that her light will 
come, and the glory of the Lord arise upon her ; that nations 
will come to her light, and kings to the brightness of her ris- 
ing; yea, that all the ends of the earth will see the salvation of, 
our God. Nor have we any doubt, that the glorious Reform- 
ation, begun by Luther, and still diffusing its influence wider 
and wider, was destined by Heaven to prepare the way for the 
final diffusion of true Gospel light among all the nations of 
the earth. 

4 We have no hostility to Roman Catholics, as individuals. 
We believe, that there have been, and that there now are, in 
the bosom of that Church, those who sincerely love the Saviour, 
and are devoted to his service. But the spirit of the system of 
Popery, is not the spirit which animates them. The spirit of 
Jesus has predominated over it. We separate such persons, in 

own minds, from the community to which they professedly 



The momentous interest of the topic, and the valuable contents of 
this article, render any apology superfluous. 
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belong. Tbe spirit of Popery, such as awoke the resistance of 
Luther and his contemporaries, and such as now stretches the 
iron hand of despotism over Italy, and Spain, and Portugal, and 
South America, and the greater part of France, and a consider- 
able portion of Germany, is a spirit so alien from that of 
Christ, and so hostile to the eternal interests and to the rational 
liberties of man, that we are compelled, from the bottom of 
our hearts, to be Protestants ; and to believe, that Germany 
gave to the world, in the person of Luther, one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. 

* That interesting country has never ceased, since the days 
of Luther, to produce many able and enlightened defenders of 
tbe true principles and doctrines of the Reformation. It were 
easy to make out a long list of names, to be inscribed on the 
wreath of honour which adorns its head. But our present de- 
sign does not admit the performance of so grateful a task, and 
we must pass them by in silence. 

* With but small and partial interruptions, of little conse- 
quence, the doctrines propagated by Luther and Melancthon 
continued to be cherished throughout the Protestant part of 
Germany, until within about halt a century from the present 
time.' Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calixtus, Spener, Pfaff, Carpzoff, 
Buddaeus, Canz, Wol£ Baumgarten, and others, are names 
which formed a bright constellation over the country of which 
we are speaking, and whose glory will never be obscured. The 
theological chairs in the universities were filled with men of 
this stamp ; with pious, devoted, humble, profoundly learned, 
and evangelical men, such as Luther would have applauded, 
and such as kept alive the spirit of the Reformation which he 
had commenced. 

* But with all their excellences, some defects were mingled. 
As reasoning theologians, they were, we had almost said, of 
the sect of Aristotle. The philosophy of the Stagyrite had for 
many centuries exercised an unbounded influence over the 
forms of logic, and the modes of reasoning, employed in every 
kind of treatise, to whatever department it belonged. The 
angelic doctor, also, Thomas Aquinas, one of the most acute 
of all the metaphysical and hair-splitting theologians who have 
ever lived, although a Romanist, was yet studied and admired 
by all the Protestant divines who made pretensions to the higher 
acquisitions in theology. The applause and study of Aristotle 
was unbounded and universal. How was it possible that the 
theologians of Germany should escape the general infection of 
the age ? It was not. They did not escape. The fruits of 
this infection appear in all the works which they composed. It 
i*. in many of them, carried so far as to become almost an ob- 
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ject of loathing to readers of taste, educated in tbe more simple 
and intelligible principles of the logic and metaphysics which 
are taught among us at the present day. Theology, or the 
science of religion, as developed by them, is not a simple, con- 
nected, intelligible system of truths, few and plain, which all 
men may in some good measure see and comprehend ; but it is 
a piece of the most complex machinery which can well be 
thought of. No common eye can trace and distinguish all its 
parts. Only a connoisseur from the schools of Aristotle can 
analyse it, or even comprehend it, The ten categories are not 
only applied, but even multiplied. The whole doctrine of es- 
sence and attribute^ in all its consequences, as deduced by the 
old metaphysicians, and in all its ramifications, is applied to the 
spiritual beings about which religion is conversant. A student 
of their works cannot even divine their meaning, in many 
places, until he becomes well versed in all the tenuious and mi- 
nuscular logic and metaphysics of the genuine scholastic ages. 

* Such was the uninviting form in which the fashion of the 
times induced these great and good men, for the most part, to 
present their works to the world. But this condition of theo- 
logical science was too constrained and unnatural to continue 
long. The Gospel, which was designed for the benefit of Hot- 
tentots, and Hindoos, and Sandwich Islanders, as well as for the 
philosopher and the divine, could not long wear this stiff, 
and uncomfortable, and unwieldy dress which by mistake had 
been put upon it. There was danger in the experiment of sp 
representing a simple religion. Tbe philosophists of the age 
learned to scorn ; the common people to look on theology as 
too deep and abstruse for them to meddle with. An all-wise 
and over-ruling Providence, in kindness to the Church, prepared 
the way for this cumbrous dress to be rent off, and the original 
simplicity of Divine truth again to make its appearance. 

* It was, however, one of those mysterious events which He 
whose ways are unsearchable, sometimes brings about, one 
might almost say, in order to exhibit his sovereign prerogative 
to bring good out of evil. So it is in the kingdom of nature. 
The earthquake, the volcano, the hurricane,the tempest, are all 
instruments of chastising men, and of convulsing the natural 
world ; but it is past a doubt, that all have their use in the 
great system which the Almighty is carrying into effect, and 
that ultimate good is accomplished by them. 

* The last generation of theologians in Germany, witnessed 
a shock not unlike to these, in the element in which they moved. 
Semler, who was first colleague, and then successor of Baum- 
garten at Halle) in the theological chair, was the great instru- 
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naent in bringing about the mighty revolution which has taken 
place in Germany. He was a man of vast and various learning, 
of distinguished genius, of daring speculation, of enthusiastic 
fancy, of bold and fearless adventure upon the ocean of conjec- 
ture, and withal of such profound acquaintance with the meta- 
physical theology of the day, that he knew where all its weak 
points lay, and consequently knew where to make his attacks 
in the most successful manner. 

« Not long after he became sole occupant of the chair of 
theology, in Baumgarten's place, he commenced his attacks. 
The first assaults were made upon the sacred criticism and ex- 
egesis of the times ; and here there was, indeed, a naked ex- 
posure to his assaults. Of course, he triumphed in his onset. 
His books spread wide through all Germany, elicited unbounded 
attention and discussion, and excited all who were before 
growing uneasy under the load of metaphysical distinctions, 
which had been inadvertently and injudiciously imposed upon 
them, to throw off this load, and set themselves at ease. 

* Semler was not wanting in the power of discerning, how be 
might employ the diversion thus made in his favour, to the most 
advantage. He pushed on with great ardour, and urged the 
conquests he had made, so as to give him still further advantage. 
For nearly forty years, he waged incessant war with the systems 
andprinciplesof his predecessors, and died apparently in thearms 
of victory. But before his death, he had raised up a multitude 
of others, who took sides with him, and entered warmly into 
the great contest. With no less learning than he, united with 
far more taste, and system, and patience, and wariness, many 
of them pushed the conquests that he had begun, until a victory 
almost complete, appeared to be gained. Eichhora, and Ec- 
kermann, and Herder, and Gabler, and Bertholdt, and Ammon, 
and Paulus, and Staudlin, and Justi, and a multitude of other 
theologians and critics, enlisted in the cause of Semler, and 
many of them spent their lives in promoting it. 

« The consequences have been most appalling. Never before 
did evangelical religion suffer an assault from such combined 
and exalted talent, and such profound learning as to all objects 
of human science. Nearly every university and gymnasium in 
Germany has been won by this party ; and almost all the im- 
portant, and nearly all the popular publications, have been in 
their hands, these thirty years or more. So completely has this 
been the case, that the celebrated Gesenius, in making out, some 
years since, a catalogue of the various religious and critical 
Journals published in Germany, mentions as a rarity (Selten- 
heit) one among all, which defended the supernatural inspiration 
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of the Bible. To the immortal honour of the Tubingen theo- 
logians, Storr, Flatt, and their associates, this was published 

to be, even up to the present time, or at 

> this time. AH the Reviews were in the 

ts and Neologists.* Did any evangelical 

if it were very able, it was passed by in 

_ le to attack, it was hunted down at once* 

completely won ; and the principles 

idicated from his country. The notes 

from every quarter, while the oppo- 

h exulted in the hope that she had 

Ministers and people, noblemen and 

lbjects, have united in the song of 

?re at her fuperal. While the humble 

Jesus, who trusted in the precious 

re is given by inspiration of God, was 

for fear that the doctrines of the Re* 

nd that piety had taken her flight from 

n ; and while he was prostrate in the 

5th in secret, and asking, with deep 

all was exultation and triumph witb- 

r, in the face of open day, as a follower 

without having the finger of scorn 

gh of contempt directed toward him* 

jf the greatest apparent triumph of 

there never was a season, in which 

every province, and in almost every 

the fall of the Reformation doctrines* 

f professor in a university ; here and 

there, a pastor in the humble villages and parishes; was to be 

found, who wanted nothing but sympathy and a few rays of 

hope for encouragement, to draw him out, and make him bold 

in the same cause which Luther pleaded. A Reinhard, a 

Knapp, worthy of apostolio days, a Noesselt, a Moras, a Storr, 

a Flatt, a Titmann, still lived, and studied, and prayed, and 

lectured, and acted, and wrote ; but their voice was drowned 

amid the din of the exulting multitudes, goaded on by powerful, 

and energetic, and learnedleaders, and encouraged by prinoea 

and potentates. 

' Such was the state of things for some twenty years or more; 
when the pastor Harms, at Kiel, raised the note of alarm so as 
to be heard over all parts of Europe, which professed to be fol- 
lowing in the steps of Luther. In the year 1817, the third 

* ' That is, the advocates of the new theology/ 
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grand centennial jubilee from the time when the Reformation 
began, (a most opportune season for his purpose,) he published 
to the world a new edition of the celebrated Theses of Luther, 
which embrace all the fundamental principles of the reformation 
proposed by him, and added some of his own, with appropriate 
remarks on the whole. The book spread far and wide, in spite 
of every effort to check the diffusion of it. Harms was laughed 
at, ridiculed, called enthusiast, treated with contumely, argued 
against, but all to little purpose. Lutherans were appealed to 
by him, and their obligations to know in what Lutheranism con- 
sisted, was so powerfully urged upon them, that many admitted 
the claim. Others scorned, because Harms was neither a Pro- 
fessor in a university, nor a man of distinguished learning. But 
of those who did examine seriously the Theses of the great Re- 
former, some became convinced, in earnest, that they had indeed 
abandoned the ground of the Reformation. From that day to 
the present hour, a counter-revolution, in favour of the princi- 
ples of the real evangelical Church, has been going on in Ger- 
many ; and, as we shall see by and by, it is now beginning 
more openly to break out, and to shew a formidable array 
against the adversaries who have been triumphing at their suc- 
cess in banishing from the country of Luther the sentiments 
which he avowed, and which he defended at the hazard of his 
life. 

* But we must stop a moment here, for the sake of some re- 
marks, which we cannot refrain from making, upon the deeply 
interesting facts that are now before us. 

* Nothing can be more evident to an intelligent and thorough 
reader of such books as give a true and circumstantial account 
of the great revolution which has taken place in Germany, 
than that the defects in the manner of teaching and presenting 
the science of theology, which were connected with the reigning 
modes of study and instruction in that country, contributed ex- 
ceedingly to the triumphs of the Neologists. Sender had been 
educated in all the formal, logical, metaphysical, Aristotelian 
hair-splitting of his predecessor Baumgarten, and others before 
him. He even published the system of Baumgarten, with a 
most learned preface, in which he gives a very instructive his- 
tory of the most important Christian doctrines. Semler had 
imbibed, in the course of study necessary to write such a pre- 
face, a strong conviction of the ever varying and often contra- 
tradictory nature of human opinions. He saw, (what every 
man of any age or country must see, who examines for himself, 
and does not believe on the credit of another,) that nothing 
important, in respect to distinguishing doctrines, can be proved 
from the ancient Fathers, inasmuch as real unanimity in the 
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manner of explaining hardly any important points, can be 
found among them. He transferred this principle to the mo- 
dem systems of theology. He began to examine how Aristotle 
had contributed to their form. He betook himself to the 
critical study of the Scriptures. Here he found still greater 
deficiencies. Whole masses of texts had been brought forward 
as witnesses, which, on examination, he found not to have tes- 
tified as they had been understood to do. He was disgusted 
at this. Revolt succeeded to disgust. From warm and enthu* 
siastic attachment to the theology of Baumgarten, such as be 
felt when he published his system, he went over to the opposite 
extreme, and broke down all restraint, and overleaped all 
bounds. From attacking the school theology of modern days* 
he advanced to the Biblical authors themselves ; and applying 
to. them the doctrine of Accommodation, (that is, a principle of 
interpretation which represents a writer as merely speaking in 
accordance with the prejudices of those whom he addresses,) he 
explained away every vestige of orthodoxy which could appa- 
rently be found in any part of the Scriptures. 

4 Such are the unhappy consequences of loading the simple 
and plain principles of religion with a drapery which is foreign 
to- their nature, which always sits uneasy, and which, whenever 
it is thoroughly examined, will be cast off with more or less 
violence* Such is our corrupt nature. We go from one ex* 
treme, far, very far, into the opposite. So did the revolution- 
ists in France. They bad reason, good reason, for complaint. 
They were oppressed. But when they burst the chains of op* 
pression, they exulted not only in their liberty; they triumphed 
in their licentiousness. In another department of action, 
Semler did the same thing. The same laws of the human 
mind, the same imperfection of our nature, led him into such 
an error. The ardor of contest, the keenness with which he 
felt the reproaches that fell upon bim, when he first set out in 
his new career, and the pride of victory, urged him on, until 
there was no retreat, and to conquer or die seemed to him the 
only alternative. 

* Educated as he had been, we hove seen, that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with all the weak places in the citadel into 
which his opponents had thrown themselves. The keen-sighted 
coadjutors which his powerful writings had raised up, soon 
learned from him where to deal their blows; and thus, by de» 
grees, the doctrines of Luther became a general object of re* 
jection and even scorn, because the costume imposed upon 
them had been repulsive and cumbersome. 

4 We do trust, that the great Head of the Church has taught, 
by these events, all who love bis simple truth, as he has revealed 
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it to men, to guard well against exposing it to rejection sad 
scorn, by superadding too much costume of their own inven- 
tion. There can be no rational objection to systems of theo- 
logy. They are altogether desirable, and in a certain sense 
necessary, for a correct and extensive view of theology as a 
science. They are of real importance to theologians by profes- 
sion. But let these systems be Biblical. Let them be 
founded on an interpretation ofthe Scriptures, which will with- 
stand all the assaults of critical investigation, not on d priori 
reasoning, deduced from the reigning philosophy or metaphy- 
sics of the day. Otherwise, some Sender will, sooner or later, 
make bis appearance, and, not content with blowing away the 
chaff, will, along with it, throw away the wheat. 
• * The few able and undaunted adherents in Germany to the 
real doctrines of the Reformation, have been, step by step, re* 
treating from all the old ground of metaphysical school theo- 
logy, and coming, for these twenty years, gradually, and at 
last, fully, upon the simple ground, that the Scriptures ams 

THE SUFFICIENT AND THE ONLY RULE OF FAITH AND PR AC" 

tice. And why should not God's word deserve more credit, 
than that of fallible men? 

* In the mean time, the system of their opponents has greatly 
changed. At first, much regard for the Scriptures was pro* 
fessed by them; and the Bible was set in opposition to all the 
human systems then in vogue in the church. But the sense of 
the Bible was everywhere to be made what they wished it to be, 
by virtue of philosophy and the doctrine of accommodation. 
But when the old school systems were given up by the de- 
fenders of true evangelical principles, because of their repulsive 
form and their defective exegesis, and the Scripture was solely 
appealed to in support of these principles, and that on acknow- 
ledged maxims of exegesis, then the ground of opponents began 
to be shifted, as one might easily suppose. The next ground 
was Naturalism, under the gentle and alluring appellation of 
Rationalism. This is now the altogether prevailing system of 
the Neologists. The reigning heresiarch in this new kingdom, 
{new in name, not in reality,) is Dr. Wegscheider, present pro- 
lessor of theology at Halle- Wittenberg; whose Institutions 
exhibit not only all the arguments employed by Hume against 
the possibility of miracles, but many more superadded. It is 
enough to say, that the book has had unbounded popularity, 
and gone through seven or eight large editions in the course of 
a few years, to shew what the reigning passion of the day is, in 
the interesting country which gave birth to the most important 
Reformer of modern times. 

* Since the publication by Harms, mentioned above, the 
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friends of the evangelical cause, who before were, for the most 
part, lying on their faces in the dust, have begun to gather up 
themselves, and to strive for the attainment of an erect posi- 
tion. Several periodical works have been engaged in by them, 
and unexpectedly found more support than was anticipated. 
Schwartz, Professor at Heidelburg, has, for some time, pub- 
lished a thoroughly evangelical work, with much success. Oc- 
casional volumes, pamphlets, and even systems of divinity, have 
appeared, which are decidedly of the evangelical cast. The 
King of Prussia, who is generally understood to be in favour of 
the genuine principles of the Reformation, has gathered around 
him, and placed in his celebrated university at Berlin, and in 
the pulpits in that city, some of the most learned and powerful 
men in Germany, who are altogether on the evangelical side* 
He has recently sent one of these to Halle, very much against 
the wishes of the Naturalists there, to fill the place vacated by 
the death of the truly apostolic and excellent Dr. Knapp. 
Since the death of this last-mentioned veteran in theology, his 
Lectures (read for some forty years or more, and corrected 
and enlarged more or less at every reading,) have recently been 
published, and exhibit a body of Scriptural Divinity, which we 
hope and trust will ere long come before our public. The 
work is not, like that of Storr, broken up by notes, illustrating 
bare propositions; but is continuous, judicious, deep, warm- 
hearted, and well worthy of perusal and study. The exegesis 
is of the most fundamental kind, and will stand the test of trial. 

* In this state of things, the noble corps of defenders of evan- 
gelical sentiment at Berlin, felt that it was time to make an 
open demonstration, once more, in behalf of the cause of the 
Reformation, in the face of all Germany, and of the world. 
-Communication * with others of like sentiment confirmed this 
opinion ; and the Magazine, whose title stands at the head of 
this article, is the first fruits of their labors. 

* The work is designed for the learned and the unlearned. 
It is to contain pieces of a high-wrought character, and much 
that is popular and adapted to all classes of readers. But we 
shall give more satisfaction to our readers, if we lay before them 
the Prospectus of the work itself, prefixed to the first number 
which now lies before us. We shall give it in a free trans- 
lation. 

' The influence of journals in the formation and direction of opi- 
nions at the present time, is universally admitted. The more certain 
this is, the more is it to be lamented, that the Evangelical Church* 

* ' This is the appropriate name of the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many.' 
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has hitherto had no organ of this kind, which was devoted to esta* 
Wishing and maintaining with strenuous uniformity, Gospel truth, as 
it is taught in the Holy Scriptures, and received from them into our 
Creeds. Neither has any publication of this nature exhibited clearly 
the distinction between evangelical doctrines and those of an oppo- 
site cast ; nor is there any one, which, by communicating inform- 
ation respecting the state of the church in all countries, and of mis- 
sionary operations, with their effect upon the heathen, has labored 
to awaken a lively sympathy in the affairs of the church, and a con- 
viction that there is a real unity of purpose in all who love the truth. 
The undersigned, therefore, yielding to often repeated solicitations, 
and relying upon Divine aid, has undertaken, with the co-operation 
of no inconsiderable number of theologians who are entitled to re- 
spect, the publication of an evangelical journal, under the title of 
The Evangelical Church Journal. 

' It will commence with the first of July. It will not be devoted 
to any party, as such ; but solely to the interests of the Evangelical 
Church. To those who have attained to a lively and established 
belief in the truth of Gospel doctrine, it will afford the means of 
improvement and of edification. It will lift up a warning voice 
against the various errors which, at all seasons of great religious 
excitement, are apt to arise, even among those who in the most 
important respects have embraced divine truth. It will strive to 
promote in individuals, the feeling of unity both with the Evangelical 
Church and with the Christian Church in general. It will endeavour 
to promote a general union among all the true members of the 
Evangelical Church. 

' In particular, it will be an object with the Evangelical Church 
Journal, to have respect to the wants of those who, being in readiness 
to embrace the truth, know not where they must seek for it, nor 
where they can find it. A sense of such religious wants is now 
beginning to be powerfully awakened; the more powerfully, in 
proportion as the necessity of a belief in Revelation is felt. 

' Many, however, of those who are honestly seeking after truth, 
remain in a constant state of fluctuation, because they are afraid of 
going from one extreme to another. The Evangelical Church 
Journal will strive to remove the prejudices which have led them 
hitherto to make opposition to the truth ; to clear up their perplexed 
views ; to make a plain distinction between evangelical Christianity, 
and the manifold departures from it ; and to direct their views to the 
signs of the times, and make them better acquainted with the memo- 
rable events in respect to the church, which are taking place in the 
neighbouring, and in foreign countries. 

' The Editor hopes to attain these ends in the best way, by distri- 
buting the contents of this Journal in the following manner; viz. 

' I. Essays. These are divided into four classes. (1.) Essays on 
important passages of Scripture, exhibiting an interpretation of par- 
ticular places that are difficult, and also of larger portions which, at 
the present time, are entitled to peculiar consideration. (2.) Re- 
presentations of true evangelical doctrine, in opposition to the widely 
spread errors of our times, in regard to faith and practice ; instruc- 
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tnra respecting the true nature of the Christian Church, and its de-s 
velopment in the world, &c. (S.) Communications pertaining to 
the department of ecclesiastical history, in regard to the most 
ancient times so far as these may have a bearing upon the present 
times. Sometimes copious extracts will be admitted, which are* 
taken from books that are inaccessible to the great mass of readers. 
Communications of this nature, however, will not be mere lifeless 
extracts, but will be introduced and accompanied with appropriate 
remarks, which will adapt them to the present time. (4.) Theolo- 
gical Essays of a practical nature, made by such as have the care of 
souls committed to them, and the experience derived from the dis- 
charge of their official duties. 

' II. Literary Notices. These are not to be learned reviews 
simply, but critical notices of, and extracts from, the more import- 
ant books ; and this, not merely of books which have recently made 
their appearance, but of those writings which have been forgotten, 
and deserve again to be brought into notice. This department will 
also contain warnings against worthless and dangerous books, that 
have become current. 

* III. Historical Information. This will respect the history 
of the Christian Church, at home and abroad. It will exhibit bio- 
graphical notices of persons worthy of particular regard, who moved 
in a larger or smaller circle ; historical communications respecting 
the external condition of religious parties, and of their relation to 
each other ; missionary intelligence, not with the design to supply 
defects in Journals devoted to this purpose, nor to supplant them, 
but partly with the design of giving general and compressed views 
of these subjects, and partly to exhibit those characteristic and 
individual sketches which are conspicuous, omitting all useless 
repetitions and mere indistinct representations. In a word, the 
intention is to communicate whatever may be of interest and import- 
ance to the Evangelical Church. The materials for such intelligence 
will be drawn, partly from correspondents at home and abroad, and 
partly from various works and documents appropriated to such a 
purpose, which are published in Germany, France, England, Scot- 
land, and America*, 

' That the tone of the present work will be somewhat exclusive, 
follows of course from the preceding representation. Only those 
can expect to have a part in it, who have an established conviction 
respecting the fundamental truths of revealed religion. Still, all 
variety of views, among those who belong to the same Christian 
community, will not be excluded. It appears altogether desirable, 
that there should be an animated interchange of views among those 
who hold fast the fundamental truths of the Gospel. The publishers 
of this Journal deem it very important to afford every facility in their 
power, for the accomplishment of this. 

' All those who feel a sincere inclination to contribute to the de- 
sign of this Journal, are invited to do it by the publishers of the 
same; who are satisfied that the object in view can never be accom- 
plished, except by the united efforts of many, who devote their strength 
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to the service of God. The larger contributions will in all oner be 
considered as having a claim to pecuniary remuneration, unless this is 
expressly declined. 

' Although the object of the Evangelical Church Journal is simply 
to inculcate what is true, and to bund up rather than to pull down ; 
yet, as the Gospel from its very nature must encounter opposition, 
disputation cannot altogether be avoided. Still, it will conduct with 
forbearance in judging of individuals, and as far as possible, avoid all 
personalities. Remote from all bitterness, it will shew by its example, 
that unwavering conviction in respect to evangelical truth is alto- 
gether consistent with mildness and affection, such as the Gospel de» 
mands of those who acknowledge its obligations. At the same time, 
it will point out to all such, the source to which they must go in order 
to learn these important virtues, and from which only they can der 
rive them. 

€ Such is the Prospectus of this very interesting publication ; 
one which we might, with a few alterations, adopt as a Preface 
to our own. We cannot hope, indeed, to rival our brethren of 
the land of universities, in the extent and variety of their li- 
terary, and critical, and exegetical, and antiquarian researches 
and essays. But feeling ourselves to be, in several respects, 
situated very much as they are, we would go hand in hand with 
them, in the great principles which they nave thus so plainly 
and so boldly announced to the world. We shall have some 
advantages over them, for the practical and experimental de- 
partments of our work. This is a land of Revivals ; it is so, in 
a manner which excites the curiosity and astonishment of Chris- 
thns in the transatlantic world. In regard to every thing con- 
nected with missions, benevolent societies, &c, we are in the 
very focus of action, and shall have an important advantage 
from this circumstance. We shall not affect to rival our Ger- 
man brethren in learning. This generation cannot do it. The 
next, we trust, will be able to speak a different language. 

' It will be natural for our readers to inquire, whether the 
Evangelical Church Journal is only " the daring of a single 
combatant," or whether combined talent and energy are pledged 
for its support? The answer to this auestion is a cheering one 
to the friends of truth on this side or the Atlantic, and espe- 
cially to all who live on the very ground which is the arena of 
the great contest that is going on at the present time. The 
Journal in question, lifting up its voice in the very ear (a listen- 
ing one too) of the King of Prussia, published at his favourite 
university, which now holds the second, if not the first rank of 
all the literary institutions in the world, is not the solitary work 
of one man, nor of a few men whose names are unknown be- 
yond the boundaries of a small hamlet. Some of the flower of 
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the German Carpi <f Elite have united to support it. To give 
their names, will be sufficient proof of this, to all who know the 
present state of theological acquirements in Germany. 

« •* Among my fellow labourers," says Dr. Hengstenberg, the 
Editor, " I am permitted to name Dr. Neander, professor in the 
University of Berlin ; Dr. Strauss, court preacher at Berlin," 
(mark this;) "Dr. Tholuck, professor at Halle- Wittenberg; 
Dr. Heubner, professor at Wittenberg; Drs. Hahn and Lind- 
ner, professors at Leipzig, and also Dr. Heinroth, at the same 
university; Dr. Von Meyer at Frankfort on the Mayne; Dr. 
Scheibel, professor at Breslau ; Dr. Steudel, professor at Tu- 
bingen ; Dr. Th. Krummacher, at Bremen ; Dr. Olshausen, 
professor at Konigsberg ; and Dr. Rudelbach, at Copenhagen." 

* To those who are acquainted with the literary condition of 
Germany, it will be entirely unnecessary to say, that many of 
these aire some of her choicest and most distinguished Elites* 
Dr. Neander is the acknowledged Corypfueus of ecclesiastical 
history and antiquities. Dr. Heubner is a very distinguished 
and excellent scholar. Dr. Tholuck is a kind of prodigy in 
Arabic, Rabbinic, and other oriental learning, and has been 
placed, as we have already mentioned, in the chair of the ve- 
nerable and excellent Dr. Knapp. Dr. Heinroth is distin- 
guished in metaphysics and anthropology. Dr. Hahn has given 
to the world some admirable proofs of bis learning, criticism, 
and judgement, in his Essay on the gospel used by Marcion, 
and some. other publications. Dr. Olshausen has given scarcely 
inferior evidences of his learning and abilities, in his " Genuine- 
ness of the Four Gospels," recently published. Dr. Von Meyer 
has published a very popular amended version of the whole 
Scriptures. Dr. Steudel is the successor of Bengel, in the able 
work of " The Archives of Theology." The other gentlemen 
are distinguished, also* as teachers or preachers. We bid God 
speed to such a noble array, in defence of the doctrines of evan- 
gelical truth. If Luther could rise from his grave, it would be 
to bless and encourage them. 

' Of the work itself, which they stand pledged before the pub* 
lie to maintain, (three numbers of which have come to hand,) 
we shall have occasion to say more hereafter, and to present 
specimens of it to our readers, which will enable them to judge 
for themselves, both of the spirit and of the ability with which 
it is conducted. We shall employ the brief space which can 
be allowed us at present, in some closing remarks on what has 
been laid before our readers in the preceding pages, designed 
to prevent any misapprehension of our true meaning, and to 
shew, that the friends of Gospel truth here have a deep interest 
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in the undertaking of our German brethren, and that we have 
much reason strongly to sympathize with them* 

' When we have spoken with implied disapprobation of the 
old systems of theology in Germany, the attentive reader will 
perceive, that it is of the costume, not (if we may so express our- 
selves) of the person. Let any one take up the twenty-two 
quarto volumes of Gerhard's Loci Theologies (the great Cory- 

Ehssus of the Lutheran systematical writers,) and ne will see, 
y opening the book at a venture, what we have aimed to ex- 
press. The mind is overwhelmed with the infinitude of divi- 
sions and subdivisions. It is grieved by frequent offences 
against the laws of sound exegesis, which appear in the intro- 
duction of irrelevant witnesses from the Scriptures. It is even 
disgusted with the heaps upon heaps of metaphysical chaff, 
which is not only scattered over the wheat, but often mixed 
among it Must it not be difficult to read with pleasure, when 
we are constantly exposed to such emotions? It is only those, 
for the most part, who have introduced metaphysics, by ti priori 
argumentation, into their system of theological truth, and made 
them an essential part of it, and who are better prepared, in 
this way, to say what the Bible ought to mean, than what it 
does mean; it is almost only such, that will read systems drawn 
up in this manner, with satisfaction. Good taste is revolted by 
them. Simple, scriptural inquiry seems to be overwhelmed by 
the immense mass of other questions which are forced upon the 
reader. 

* When theological writers compose in this manner, they are 
preparing the Church for disquietude and for revolution. There 
never will be wanting, sooner or later, some bold and inde- 
pendent inquirers, who will raise a breeze to scatter the chaff; 
and well will it be, if this breeze does not increase, until it be- 
comes a tornado, and carries away the wheat also. There is no 
calculating where a revolution will stop, when it begins from 
causes of grievances like these. 

* It was, however, a most deplorable mistake in Semler, to 
urge on the reform,' (6s he would fain have it,) in the manner, 
and to the extent, which he did. What was the offence of the 
old theologians? Was it any real departure from the doctrines 
of the Reformation? This is not pretended. What then was 
it? Why, it was mixing a great deal of chaff along with the 
grain which they presented, and bidding you regard the whole 
as grain. We might well say, as standing fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, and as professing to receive 
" the Scriptures as the sufficient and only rule of faith and 
practice," We will not receive the chaff for the wheat. But ia 
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it wise, is, it becoming, to throw away the whole? Because' 
those great and good men, who wrote in the manner that has 
been described, participated in the general faults of their day, 
as to style, and as to the mode of treating the subjects which 
they discussed, it is surely not the part of candour, and of just 
regard to real and distinguished merit and piety, to treat them 
with indifference, and even with contumely. Such, however, 
has been the injustice which they have suffered from the pre- 
sent age. No language scarcely is sufficient to express the 
contempt which many feel for them. For ourselves, we cherish 
a state of mind totally diverse from this. All the cumbrous 
dress with which they have unwittingly loaded theology, we 
would throw off, without any scruple. Simple, biblical theology 
is all we want* and all we ever can have which will be stable. 
All that rests upon the philosophy and metaphysics of the day, 
mast for ever be as fluctuating and inconstant as men are. But 
in the old theplbgy, with all its faults of manner and its forbid- 
ding exterior, many a radical investigation of topics in divinity 
is to be found ; many an overthrow of error is triumphantly 
achieved ; and much, very much, of a glowing and ardent spi- 
rit of piety is also to be found. The reader who does not feel, 
that the faults of manner are in a great measure redeemed by 
such sterling virtues as these, is not prepared to harmonize 
at all in opinion with us. We must say, that, with all their 
faults, we should be among the last to abandon the use of the 
works of such Lutheran divines as have been named above ; 
or of the works of Calvin, Pictet, Turrettin, Van Maestricht, 
Vitringa, and others, in the Reformed Church.* We are fully 
alive Id their faults. But we are not blind as to their virtues; 
and the latter are vastly predominant. 

' Yet we do rejoice, after all, thpt God is bringing bis Church 
to more simple credence in his word. It cannot be denied, 
that there is much, in all these old systems, which stands on the 
simple basis of human philosophy. But they have now gone 
through the fife, and a great part of the dross is melted away. 
Most perfectly visible is this, in such a plain, simple, consist- 
ent, and scriptural plan of theological truth, as is presented in 
the Lectures of the most excellent and venerable Dr. Knapp, 
late of Halle. How different from Gerhard ; and yet, exhibit- 
ing and defending the same great truths 1 Both loved the same 
Gospel; but the one loved philosophy too, and the other shun- 



* '.We use the phrase Reformed Church as it is used by Mosheim, 
to designate the Calvinistic churches of Europe, as distinguished 
from those of the Lutheran persuasion.' 

Vol. XXX. N.S. F 
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ned it, whenever he undertook to represent the simple system 
of truth which the Scriptures contain. 

. ' Every weak spot in the whole building of the Reformation, 
has now been spied out, and assaulted, by the keen-sighted, ac- 
tive, energetic, and powerful enemies of evangelical truth in 
Germany. It has been, indeed, tried as by fire. The wood, 
hay, and stubble in it, have, we trust, been burned up; but the 
solid materials all remain. The God of Truth has made these 
of elements which resist all assault or decay. He has taught 
the friends of his Gospel, by the awful castigation which they 
have received, how dangerous it is for them to mix their phi* 
losophy with his word. He will have men whom he has made, 
and sanctified, and redeemed, to exhibit simple confidence in 
his declarations, and not to rest on the wandering speculations 
of imaginary reason and boasted human philosophy. Sooner 
or later, in every country, he will chastise those who set up 
human authority above his word, and who attach principles and 
nice distinctions to his Gospel, with which he never meant it 
Bhould be cumbered. 

c We trust, our readers will see where we stand in regard to 
old and new theology. In a strict sense, theology, as true doc- 
trine, is, and ever has been, one and the same. But the modes 
in which men have developed it, have been very different at 
different times. Some of these are much less entitled to ap-v 
probation than others. For ourselves, the simplest and most 
scriptural method, as remote as may be from all the reigning 
metaphysics of the day, (which are perpetually changing,) wiU 
ever be the subject of highest approbation. But we should be 
among the very last to cast away, to despise, or to load with; 
contumely, the older writers of theological systems, because 
the costume which they have put on, differs from that of the 
present age. 

* We trust, after so ample a declaration on this subject, that 
' we shall not be misinterpreted nor misunderstood. We have 
only to add, that the awful experience of Germany makes us 
devoutly wish that the teachers of religion in our country may 
none of them expose us to a like revolution, by insisting upon 
mingling wheat and chaff together, and making the whole pass 
for bonajtde wheat. The experiment is too fearful a one. The 
consequences should be well weighed. The enemies of evan- 
gelical truth are active, vigilant, eagle-eyed, all-intent on its 
overthrow, and some of them are able and learned. We must 
not expect, that any breach in our walls will remain unespied 
or unattacked. The closer, then, we keep to the Bible, the 
more simply we keep there, the better for the cause and the 
better for us. The whole dispute, then, will soon turn upon 
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one tingle pivot, as it now does in Germany. And then our 
ground of contest will be clear, and we shall no longer combat 
with such as assail us from behind the trees, the bushes, the 
fences, and from cavities in the earth, so that we scarcely know 
which way to turn, in order to make the most effectual defence. 

4 We congratulate our readers, and the Church of God in 
this country who are contending for evangelical truth, on the 
prospect that the question is here soon to be, Whether the 
Bible is indeed an inspired book, and its decisions final and 
authoritative in the Christian Church ? The time has been, 
when a suggestion of this nature would have brought down a 
storm of obloquy upon the man who dared to venture on mak- 
ing it. The time now is, when some of the younger, bolder, 
more thorough-going, more open-hearted young men, and a 
few of the older ones, do not hesitate, when among the /»/- 
tiatedy to answer the question above in the negative ; nor do 
some of them hesitate even to preach what implies a negative, 
although they are somewhat guarded in their assertions, on ac- 
count of the yet remaining prejudices (as they style them) of 
their hearers, or at least of a portion of their hearers. These 
open-hearted men (whose sincerity we do not feel at all dis- 
posed to question, and whom we, on every account, respect far 
more than we can those who are not bold and honest enough to 
make an open profession of their belief,) only need a little more 
of a common centre around which they may rally, some able, 
and learned, and fearless defender of their cause, to come out 
with an entirely open face, and avow substantially the Natural- 
ism which Dr. Wegscheider now teaches at Halle- Wittenbpfg. 
Some of the opponents of evangelical truth may strenuously 
deDy this; they may even raise a hue and cry against us, as 
slanderers of great and good men. But we have measured 
our ground here. We know where we stand, what we speak, 
and whereof we affirm. . The journals and periodicals of the 
day, devoted to pulling down the edifice of evangelical belief, 
may make an outcry, as they have learned abundantly to do, 
of late. But we give them a word of caution on this subject; 
which is, that it is not expedient for them, at least for some of 
theirs, that we should be pbliged to verify what we have said 
above, by appeal to individual facts. This, they well know, we 
can'do; and we assure them, we shall not fail to do it, in due 
time. 

c As to ourselves, we thank God for the hope, that the church 
in our country is not to go through with the dreadful struggle 
which she has had in Germany. There are in this region, 
where error substantially the same with that of the German 
Neologists has so long prevailed, many redeeming and en- 
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counting circumstances. The existence of a work' liEe the 
present, called forth, not by disputants among the clergy, but 
by the spontaneous voice of the laity— imperiously called forth, 
is not the least encouraging circuriistanee which may lead us to 
hope, that the flood tide of opposition to the doctrines of the 
Reformation has reached its height among us, and that it is 
beginning to ebb. Some few years since, there was only one 
Congregational church in Boston, that retained die sentiments 
of the Pilgrims. Now we number eight. Our orthodox bre- 
thren, too, of the Episcopal, the Baptist, and the Methodist 
denominations, have, been increased and strengthened. We 
have other signs of the times, also, which are hopeful. The 
opponents of evangelical sentiment, in their periodicals, iheir 
journals, and their private soirees, are beginning to pour forth, 
in torrents, the language of contumely and indignation. 'No- 
thing exhibits so well the apprehensions which they entertain, 
as this. We do hope and trust, that these apprehensions are 
well founded. As immortal beings, and accountable to Him 
who redeemed us by his blood, we cannot look on with indif- 
ference, when the question is pending, Whether his Gospel is 
to be received or rejected ? 

< Such a question we do, from our inmost hearts, believe to be 
pending. The opponents of the doctrines which we, who pro- 
fess to be the strenuous advocates of liberty of conscience, feel 
bound to defend, will surely not blame us, in the moments of 
cooler reflection, for standing forth in defence of all that we 
hold dear, before God and the world. For them, we cherish 
mf disrespect, no feelings of enmity. As men, as citizens, as 
men of learning, as ornaments of our country in a civil and 
social respect, we pay them all that regard which tjiey could 
wish from us. But when the question is one which concerns 
our immortal well-being, one which essentially respects it ; then, 
we cannot hesitate how to act. We take our stand, fearless of 
consequences, and commit the issue to Him by whose blood 
we have been redeemed. 

6 Our friends, we trust, will all rejoice, that powerful coadju- 
tors are raised up, in the native land of the Reformation, to the 
great cause which we have espoused. Sympathy with them' we 
cannot help cherishing. We are embarked in the same cause. 
We are, in very many respects, placed in the like circumstan- 
ces. We have the spirit of unbelief to contend with, although 
it is* as yet, less open. We feel encouraged by their example ; 
and we doubt not we shall have their sympathies. Let us strive 
to keep pace with them in the arduous contest. And if,; after 
all, neither we nor they live to see all the fruits of our toils, and 
struggles, and sufferings* we shall at least indulge the hope, that 
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jpir successors, of whose triumph we entertairt no doubt, will 
pay of us, when they visit our graves, and call to mind our his- 
tory, E magnis excideruni ausis.' 

% # Since the preceding article was sent to press, we have 
received a subsequent Number of the same American Journal, 
in which is contained the following Letter from that eminently 
learned and zealous labourer in the cause of Bible Criticism 
and Sacred Truth, Professor Stuart, of Andover*. 

1 To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

'Sir, 

' I have been interested in the extracts contained in your Number 
for February, which your correspondent has made from several pub- 
lications, in relation to the subject of religion in Germany. The 
Discourses of Mr. Rose, to which he adverts, I had seen and partly 
read before. The Eclectic Review, and the Extracts from M. Stop- 
fer, I had also read. The Letter of Mr. Kurz is new to me; and I 
am very glad to see a confirmation of what we have before heard 
about the religious state of Berlin, from so respectable and wortbv a 
roan. But there are some statements in the Extracts from the other 
writers, which, it has seemed to me, ought not to be left unnoticed, 
while there are ample means in our country of correcting them. 

' I know not who the Eclectic Reviewer may be ; but whoever he 
may be, nothing is more certain, than that he has made some mis- 
takes ; and, in a work like yours, they ought to be noticed. 

' I will not dwell on his statement of the system of the Neologists, 
though it is, in my view, liable to some exceptions, and communicates 
but an imperfect idea of Rationalism, as it generally prevails in Ger- 
many. But I have some remarks to make on his catalogue of the 
persons who are, and have been the most famous supporters of this 
system, in that country. Cuique suum, is the dictate of both sacred 
and civil justice. 

1 Among these are reckoned, Gesenius, Bretschneider, and Schil- 
ler. Of Gesenius, it may truly be said, that he is, to all appearance, 
a thorough Rationalist ; but nearly all that he has published, has 
been philology, not theology; and very seldom, indeed, does one meet 
with any thing in his works, with which he has reason to be offended. 
He seems heartily to despise the whole system of accommodation in 
exegesis ; and he explains the sacred writers, almost throughout, as 
meaning what the advocates of evangelical sentiments suppose them 
to mean. 

' Bretschneider, so far from being a Rationalist, has published a 

* The Translator, and in great part the Author of the useful little 
volume, " Elements of Biblical Criticism," reviewed in our last 
volume (Jan. 1828) ; and to whom we are indebted for a most valuable 
contribution to Biblical Literature, which we hope speedily to intro- 
duce to the notice of our readers. 
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full Syitem of Theology, more orthodox, and nearer to the old Lo> 
theran ground, than almost any which had appeared in Germany, 
before his, for nearly half a century. He has often come before 
the public as a SupernaturalUU Of late it is whispered, that he is 
a candidate for Eichhorn's place at Gottingen, and that he has be- 
come, at least, one of the Moderates, if not one of the Liberal*. 
How much truth there is in this, I know not. I only know, that he 
has published a pamphlet in answer to Mr. Rose's Sermons; and 
that in this, (which I have read,) he avows himself a Supematuralut ; 
although he endeavours to blunt the edge of Mr. Rose's weapons, 
by interposing a kind of shield between them and all his Rationalist 
countrymen. 

' As to Schiller, he was a play-writer, a poet, and a historian ; bat 
no theologian. If he has ever written on theology, (I know not that 
he has,} I am quite sure that he was not well enough acquainted with 
it, to have any considerable influence in Germany. 

1 Instead of these names, the writer should have put Henke, Ziegler, 
Semler, Herder, Staudlin in the earlier part of his life, and other 
master spirits, who have helped to raise and to direct the storm in 
the land of the Reformation. 

* On the other hand, it becomes a more painful duty, to exempt 
from the commendation which is given in the extracts, several writers 
who are named as orthodox. One of the most important cases is that 
of E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, the well known and celebrated interpreter 
of the Old Testament. It is very clear, that his recent Commentaries' 
develop a different spirit and state of mind, from what is exhibited 
in his early ones. Every new edition brings him much nearer to 
what is called orthodox exegesis. Indeed, a man of evangelical sen- 
timent, would find but little reason for complaint or disagreement in 
respect to any of his Commentaries published within the last five 
years. I have it, too, from a friend in Germany, who not long since 
paid him a visit, that Rosenmiiller complained, in strong terms, of 
the abuse of him in England, on the ground of his early Commenta- 
ries, and declared, that he considered it very ungenerous, to be always 
taxing a man with what he was in early years, and to leave him no 
space for changing his views, in his maturer state, and after more ex- 
tended investigation. 

* It is plain enough, that Rosenmiiller is not indifferent to the es- 
teem of men who are the friends of evangelical sentiment, and that 
he is generally very guarded about saying any thing which will give 
offence to them. It is clear, also, that his Commentaries on the Old 
Testament, are a Thesaurus of philology, which is nowhere else to be 
found, and which the student cannot well dispense with. They are 
of high, and permanent, philological and critical value ; dictated by 
great accuracy of investigation in general, by soundness of exegetical 
judgement, and by sobriety of thought. We find in them no such 
conceits as Heinnchs, Michaelis, Kuinbl, Faulus, and even Schleus- 
ner, occasionally exhibit ;— the absolute excrescences of the human 
mind, which one wishes to see all cleared away, for the sake of con- 
templating with more pleasure what lies beneath them* This is true, 
however, only of Rosenmuller's later editions of his Commentaries. 
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IF any one wishes for painful proof of what he could once do, let 
him read the first edition of his Commentary on the Pentateuch ; or 
what he has said on Isaiah vii. in his first edition ; and above all, 
his introduction to the book of Jonah, in which he suggests the pro- 
bability, that the book was made from the Grecian story of Hercules 
being swallowed by a whale. But it would be unjust and unge- 
nerous, not to allow a man room for recantation in such cases ; and 
this he has abundantly made, as to the two former publications. A 
new edition of his work on the Minor Prophets, has not been recently 
published. 

- ' After all, one who is thoroughly acquainted with this very useful 
writer, finds room for deep regret, that he is compelled to doubt 
bis real sacred reverence for the Scriptures in general. The sugges- 
tion is so unpleasant a one, that I must produce the proof necessary 
to support it. 

* In the admirable work of Rosenmiiller, just published, entitled, 
Handbuch der Alterthumskunde, two volumes of which have come 
to hand, and contain a Sacred Geography, he states, (part. ii. p. 41,). 
that the king of Babylon (Belshazzar) was not slain by Cyrus, after 
his city was taken, but sent away into the province of Caramania, 
where he ended his days in peace. And in a note upon this, (p. 89. 
note 141,) he says, that he makes this statement on the authority of 
Berosus and Megasthenes. He acknowledges that Xenophon (vii. 
24?. Cyrop.) represents the king as slain by Cyrus ; and that Dan. v. 
30. agrees with this representation. But he adds, M It is strange that 
" the less credible historians," i. e. Daniel and Xenophon, " should 
ke believed in preference to the native and more credible ones," i. e. 
Berosus and Megasthenes. Just the opposite of this, is the judgment 
of Gesenius, in his Commentary on Isaiah xiii. seq. 

* Again, in the same publication, (part ii. p. 42,) Rosenmiiller says: 
? The book of Daniel, in general, cannot be used as a source of his- 
tory ; because it was composed a long time after the overthrow of 
Babylon, by some Jew in Palestine, totth altogether a different design 
than that of giving a true history" 

* What ne says, also, on the geography of Paradise, and on several 
other topics of the like nature, proves beyond all doubt, that he re- 
gards a considerable part, at least, of the Scriptures, as being of no 
binding authority, nor even deserving of credit, and that he considers 
them as full of mistakes and errors. 

' At the same time, his works are so replete with important in- 
formation, laboriously collected and lucidly arranged, that no one 
who intends to pursue the critical study of the Scriptures, can well 
dispense with them. In a special manner, his recent works are ex- 
ceedingly valuable. I can only express my hopes and earnest wishes*, 
that a long life, spent in a most laborious and incessant study of 
the divine word, may end in bringing him fully to enjoy the pre- 
cious hopes proffered by it, and the heavenly consolations which it 
administers. 

- * Of the picture drawn by M. Stapfer, (p. 105. of your No/for 
February,) I have no certain means of judging. Plouquet, (Etinger, 
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ftegel^fijifiiT^fet, fcocksnatarrier^arc; mif be imp'ortaht names in : tti# 
Geological department of Germany ; bat they are not frequent in the/ 
leading TCtHng^npuWicatronsk Fterhaps they have been the author* 
oftoonyttftta anonymous essays which have appeared in the Archiv 
of Bengel, and in o ther. works <at Tubingen. But when. M. Stapfer 
states, (on the same page,) that Winer is among those " who naive 
shewn the deepest grief at the profane way in which some commen- 
tators have treated the sacred books,** he surely must never have 
examined the manner in which Winer himself treats them ; for few of 
the Geologists have handled them with less ceremony or respect, than 
he* x £o ins Dictionary of the Bible abundantly testifies, not to mdn-> 
twn«any other of bis woiks.. - -■"•» 



banishment from Berlin, and in *the blasting of all his worldly ex- 
pectatiaas, ha* been brought, I would fain hope, to a serious view 
of the end. of hums life^andof the account of it which lies 'beyond 
the grave. He has e^en courted the society of the orthodox, at 
Basle, where he now is, as the old University to which the immortal 
Buxtorfs belonged, and where one of their descendants is sti)l a Pro- 
fessor. He has, of late., engaged in promoting the missionary efforts of 
that excellent seminary, under the care of Mr. Blumhardt, in the 
city of Basle. And rumour now states, within a few days, that he 
has just -published a work, which exhibits a change of mind dn the 
subject of religion. Would to God, this might prove to be true* 
But however this may be, ML Stapfer, and the writer in the Christian 
Spectator^ were far enough from correctness, when they made their 
statement* respecting him. 

. ' My principal object in making; this communication, is, to prevent 
those who may not be acquainted with the authors in question, from 
being misled in any purchases which they may make of. their works* 
The Rationalists would not thank the Eclectic Reviewer, nor M. Stap- 
fer, for putting them among the orthodox ; nor the orthodox, for be- 
ing put among the Rationalists, Let each one stand where he cfcooserf 
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to stand ; and then the persons concerned will have no ground of 
complaint,, and the public will not be misled. 

. € Yours, with much respect, 

• M. Stuart. 
1 Anthoer, TheoL Seminary, March 96, 1828/ 

We must now offer some remarks on some passages in Mr. 
Stuart's letter. 

Our sketch of the form and features of Neologism was never 
professed to be * perfect'; for who could draw the picture of an 
ever varying and fugacious Proteus ? But we believe it to be 
troe and faithful to. the extent which it purports; that is, to 
convey a general idea of the character of the system. It was 
derived, not altogether from Mr. Rose, to whose inaccuracies 
the article itself shews that we were not inattentive; but, in a 
great measure, from the perusal or inspection of German au- 
thors themselves. That it is a just representation, is, we think, 
very fully proved by the recent pamphlet of Dr. Hahn, re- 
viewed in our last Number. (See particularly the brief out* 
line of that gentleman's testimony- in p. 624 of our last vo* 
lume.) 

We are surprised that Mr. Stuart appears to have forgotten 
the denial of inspiration and prophecy, and the flagrant con- 
tempt for the authority of the New Testament, which appear 
in Gesenius's Commentary on Isaiah. We are not insensible 
to the merits of that distinguished scholar; and we should re- 
joice most cordially if the evidence in the case would allow us 
to revoke our classification. as it respects him. 

Though the Superintendent General Bretschneider may have 
professed a better tone of doctrine than most of the others, 
we have also adduced his own declarations, too plain to be mis* 
taken, shewing that he regards the difference between himself 
and Wegscheider and others of the worst Antisupernaturalists, 
as of rery little importance I (See our Review of his Apology 
in the Number for November 1827, vol. xxviii. N.S., and par- 
ticularly pp. 392,. 402, 405, 408.) His denial of the authentic 
city of the Gospel and Epistles, of John, chiefly on account of 
ibe clearness with which those portions of the New Testament 
declare the Deity of Christ, could not but make a decidedly 
unfavourable impression upon our minds. We are well aware 
of his profession of evangelical Lutheranism ; but he is not the 
only theologian of his country, whose conscience allows him to 
vaunt himself as an adherent to the. Augsburg Confession, 
while labouring) by an under-current influence, to obliterate 
die vital truths for which Luther and Melancthon lived and 
laboured, and, if called to it, would have poured out their 

Vou XXX. N.& G 
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lives. In the HomiletUch-lUvrgisches Correspondentblatt, for 
September 19, 1827, published at Nuremberg, by Mr. Brandt, 
the Pastor of Roth, we find some solemn expostulations upon 
Dr. Bretschneider's indifference and apparent indulgence to- 
wards the most daring defiance of the facts and doctrines of 
both the Old and the rtfew Testament. 

Schiller, though not a professed theologian, had employed 
the fascinations of his style to deprive the Mosaic economy, 
and it may justly be surmised, the whole Old Testament, of 
any claim to more than a human origin; and we were the 
more strongly induced to bring his name forwards, as those 
flippant, and mischievous, and very seductive lucubrations of 
his have been translated and republished in England, in m 
Unitarian periodical work. 

On looking back to the article in question*, we are suw 
prised that we omitted to mark Sender as one of the prime 
authors, if not the very chief, of the Christian-called, but really 
infidel " abomination that maketh desolate." 
- We expressed only * hopes 9 respecting the present Dr. Ro* 
senmiiller; to which we had been led, partly by a private conn 
munication, and partly by some of the facts which Mr. Stuart 
finds so much pleasure in stating. 

• The authority of M. Stapfer stands so high, that we shall 
not be severely taxed for being ready to go with him the full 
length of his charitable feelings and expectations. But he had 
expressed himself with some reserve and apprehension in rela* 
tion to De Wette; and it was from the desire of conciseness, 
that we omitted the passage, — not a very short one. It is far 
from being improbable, that M. Stapfer had been led to enter- 
tain a too favourable opinion, by some accommodating language 
in speaking or writing, which it is too easy to conceive that De 
Wette and Winer might have found occasion to employ;, espe* 
cially the former* who has uncommon talents and a fascinating 
tenderness and force of expression. The Biblisches Bealwor* 
terbuch of the latter brought us the unwelcome conviction that 
M. Stapfer's impression was too favourable. On the case of 
Dr. De Wette, we, in our turn, have further the pain of say* 
ing, that Mr. Stuart's Christian hopes have not been verified. 
Our information is from a most unquestionable source, and is 
tome months later than the date of Mr. Stuart's letter. We 
have reason for extreme doubt, whether there is any truth in 
the statement of his having lent any aid to the valuable Mi*- 
pionary Seminary at Bale } but, however that be, our inform- 
ation is a decided extinguishing of any hope that he was ap- 

L * July 1887. Arfcl. Ydl. xxviii. W.S. 
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preaching at all nearer to the faith which animates that pious 
Institution. 

It is a refreshing relief, to conclude this article with the fol- 
lowing notification! which we have derived from the same 
American source. 

v An Extract, published in the Minutes of the last General Synod of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States, from a letter occa- 
sioned by the visit of the Rev. Mr. Kurz, and written in 1827> 
to a Lutheran clergyman in this country, by the Rev. Dr. Knei- 
well, of Dantzic. 

' " I gladly avail myself of this opportunity, to give you some in>- 
formation on the state of religion in this country. I will merely saf 
a few words on the Province of East and West Prussia, in which I 
reside. It is indeed a splendid evidence of the divinity of our hea- 
venly King, and a glorious fulfilment of his promise in Mark x'rii. 31, 
* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away', — that we see the spark of Gospel light, which had long beea 
concealed beneath the darkness of human wisdom and the traditions 
of men, warming the hearts of multitudes, and blazing forth with in* 
creasing lustre. Since the Gospel is again preached in its purita 
and the doctrines of human depravity, and repentance, and faith in, 
the divine Redeemer, are fully and generally inculcated, public wor? 
phip is again attended, and religion prospers. The deep interest; 
which is felt in Bible and Missionary Societies, the cheerful aid af- 
forded to every object connected with the progress of religion, the 
erection of new churches, and the repairing of such as were de- 
cayed, — all these circumstances afford the strongest evidence that 
religion is in a very prosperous state." ' 



Art. V. Letters to the Young. By Maria Jane Jewsbury. 12rao; 
Price 6s. London. 1828. 

'Vtf'E should be happy to believe that there exists a large class 
of young persons who are in that state of intellectual and 
religions advancement, which would render the perusal of thif 
little volume delightful and edifying. In most of the letters, 
the Author supposes in her young friend, a cultivated under- 
Handing, and much of that refinement of sentiment which a 
well conducted and Christian education tends to produce.' 
Miss Jewsbury's manner is more serious than sprightly; bu£ 
the volume is fraught with that practical wisdom which a supe- 
rior and reflecting mind, when taught from above, gathers for 
its own use in the path of a varied experience. For we must 
Relieve, that most of those emotions to which a sensitive heart' 
is liable amid the changes of this changeful scene, are, with the 
Author, not matters of hearsay, or ot reading, or of specula- 
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tiort. She etiden^y writes of vM>iat she has khown, arid she' 
writes pertinently and wisely. * The Letters V *|te says,* * etinfr 
*~ prise a real, and not' a 'fictitious correspondence. Thev are' 
1 the fruit of a protracted illness, and are published with thi 
( chastened hope, that* although originally designed for indivl- 
.' dual characters and cases, they may admit of a Jess restrict^ 
( application/ We think Miss Jewsbury has, done w.«U ip 
yielding to * the suggestion of her valued friend.' TbefoJ-t 
lowing extracts from the eleventh letter* will furnish a fair 
specimen of the volume. 

« Young, gifted, and beloved~yet unhappy ! Blessed with health, 
leisure, and competence — yet habitually sad ! Wholly your own 
mistress, and a Christian by more than profession— yet subject to 

ennui 1 Indeed, my dearest™ , this is a sad state of things; 

though, independent of your own confession, I know it to be one 
fully possible, and, with characters like your own, very common. 
Minds of a reflective and somewhat timid cast, are most liable to 
the influence of morbid sensibility; they soon begin to look through, 
rather than upon society, and consequently become disgusted with 
its construction. They serve their pleasures as children do their 
toys— pull them to pieces in order to ascertain their internal me* 
chanism ; and their emotions, as the same children serve rose-buds-*- 
open them to accelerate their time of bloom. Without intentional 
want, of benevolence, they feel little towards their fellow-creatures 
beyond a general good+will, or perfect indifference, whilst their few 
affections are ardent, arbitrary, and exclusive. 

4 To bring the subject back to a personal point, by emoting an ex- 
pression of your own, " they live in a little world of their own crea- 
tion ;" which little world, by the way, seldom contains masy iahabife- 
ants. There is generally much that is interesting in a mind thds 
habituated ; and when religious principle rets firm and iofluentttl 
hold of its energies, the excellence which results, is perhaps of a 
higher kind, than can be engrafted on a weaker, gayer character. 
* This admission is not meant, however, to reconcile you to a state af 
feeling at once unnatural and indefeasible: the world might as well 
be one universal church-yard, as a world of fastidious, exclusive, sen- 
sitive beings, who hold their spirits as the streamer does its direction, 
at the will of every fluttering breeze. But, as you have applied toarie 
for counsel, I wish, like a prudent physician, to gain your confidence 
in the outset ; to prove that I understand your case, before I bid 
you follow my prescriptions. From me, too, you are assured of 
affectionate sympathy, not merely because I love you, but because I 
myself lived many years under a melancholy star, and therefore 
know, from personal experience, its pains, its pleasures, and its 
penalties. I know, too, something of a happier state, and with care 
and attention, (you must allow me to keep up the physician's phrase,) 
so, I doubt not, will you. In one sense, you are sensible of the num- 
berless and solid comforts you eiyoy ; but in another, you are Mind 
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aejL simple answer wilt suffice, even that which accounts fprsll human 
error and human unhapphaess— you have forgotten the true end of 
life-; silently, and unconsciously, you have disconnected it from eter* 
ntty; and therefore its beauty has no bloom,- its disquietudes no 

Oelm« • •.'•« ' 

. * Sooner or later! you will be obliged to take refuge in content ; and 
lightly as you may now esteem it, to be thankful for content, 1 
willingly admit, that I think a good deal of what yon now experience} 
is occasioned by a somewhat sudden expansion of rnind; by thoughts 
which lack expression, fancies which as yet can find no occupatioftv 
feelings which you do not yourself understand, and which you -feet 
to here misunderstood by others. You cannot at present come fa 
contact with* intellect and sensibility, whether in books or persons* 
without feverish excitement : poetry, fiction, narrative, tragedy, 
whatsoever yon read* has a more than written existence, it has an in- 
fluence, and a presence, tangible and abiding. Imaginary characters 
do not H come like shadows, so depart ;" you live with, and love them, 
nu~.more.than real ones ; and the secret sigh of your heart is, " O for 
a world of such beings, to admire, imitate, and discourse with*" 
.-Now* it may startle vou to be told, that this is a very inferior enjoy- 
ment of intellect ; that a much higher delight will be yours, when 
•you shall have learned to value books in precise proportion as their 
rieridesfi correctly the heart and mind of your species; in other 
words, when you shall read and think, less to escape from mankind, 
then to be brought into closer contact with thorny into more enlarged 
and Jsindly communion. Very few of the great imaginative writers 
see morbidly disposed ; they may. overtop their brethren in mind, 
but in heart, they maintain a friendly fellowship. It is no marlcof 
euperiority, to lack interest in our fellow creatures ; and the mind 
which cannot cheerfully, and with full purpose, go from the world of 
thought end fancy, to that of life and action, has yet to learn its fitting 
use, its true distinction. At your age, I did not credit the possibility 
of such transfer ; but I have since seen too many illustrious instances, 
to doubt, that the utmost refinement of taste, and the most enthusi- 
astic love of literature, may subsist with a graceful and good-humoured 
attention to inferior, homely duties, employments, and ordinary asso- 
ctattons. The ardent love of literature, though a healthy taste in 
' itself} is not healthily exercised, when it does not rexrosh our spirits, 
stimulate us to action, and, by invigorating our minds, reconcile us to 
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whatsoever umy be painful in our lot A cultivated mind, accom* 
panted by a healthy sensibility, conscious that it knows of a region 
wherein it can always breathe " an ampler ether, and diviner air," 
will not, on that account* be impatient of the grosser elements by 
which it may habitually be surrounded. It can afford to suffer, to be 

annoyed, to be entrenched upon 

1 With all that I have said, my dear , I have not touched the 

root of the malady, or proposed any adequate remedy. I am not 
anxious, then, for the removal of your depression, or desirous that 
you should be happy, merely on account of your personal enjoy* 
vent; I desire it, mainly, because you cannot otherwise be useful ; 
and your Christian profession, like a sword exposed to moisture, if it 
do not lose its edge, will certainly lose its polish. My dear love, on 
this ground you roust arouse from a lethargy not less destructive 
to the due performance of duty, than actual sin — nay, little short of 
actual sin itself. What 1 would you have " a world that lieth in wick* 
edness" a world of unalloyed felicity ? Would you be a Christian 
Sybarite ? Dare you murmur because the life of faith is not an east- 
ern romance ? Do you, in sober truth, desire to have your year all 
spring— your day all noon ? So did not He " who pleased not him- 
self ; to did not He who " had learned, in whatsoever state he was, 
therewith to be content ;" who knew how to suffer need, and, far 
harder task, knew also " how to abound." My dearest ■ , 

think of these things ; and, instead of praying for resignation under 
troubles which do not exist, pray to have your heart filled with joy 
and thapkfulness for the blessings which are showered upon yon. If, 
in the mistaken spirit of an apostle, you shrink from contact with every 
thing that fastidiousness may call " common or unclean," where is 
the benevolence which bears to see, nay, which desires to see, the 
misery which has no recommendation beyond its reality? If, in 
occasional intercourse with those who are ungraced with. the charms 
of mind and manner, you manifest cold, impatient civility, and all but 
cherish dislike and disdain, where is the charity which " seeketh not 
bar own, aed endureth all things ?" If, avowedly, and on system, 
you esteem none but the gifted, the distinguished, and the amusing, 
where is the spirit of Him whose gentlest words were ever to the . 
weakest— who gave an everlasting memorial to one who had done 
" what she could " ? If, just entered on life and your Christian career 
together, you already long for some bower of ease, and sigh for two 
heavens instead of one, where is the faith which professes to have 
here no continuing city— which proclaims that it is enough for the 
servant to be as his master, and the disciple as his lord ? Ah, my 
love ! we all gel: wrong the moment we forget that this is not our rest. 
Midnight is not a more effectual shroud for the landscape, than un- 
belief lor divine things, when it interposes between them and our souls. 
Why else are we more anxious for seasons of enjoyment, than for 
opportunities of usefulness ? Why else do we call God our satisfying 
portion, yet grieve and murmur unless he satisfy us with a portion 
beside ? Why else do we pronounce His favour to be life, and prove, 
too often, in action, that we value every thing in life more than His 
favour?' - 
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Art. VI. Military Reflections on Turkey. By Baron Von Valen- 
tin*. By fr Military Officer. Map and Plan. 8vo. pp. 103* 
Price 6#. London, 1828. 

"TO^E seem at the present moment to be placed in one of 
those critical combinations of circumstances, of which the 
favourable issue is matter of hope, rather than of plausible cal- 
culation. The most formidable power of Europe is in motion, 
with the object of her long cherished ambition before her, and 
apparently within her grasp. A numerous, highly disciplined, 
and well-appointed army, that has long been collecting on the 
frontier of Turkey, has at length crossed it, with the avowed 

Surpose of wresting from the fears or the weakness of the 
Wte, concessions which, although they may now be clearly 
defined, and set forth with specious moderation, will be easily 
made to extend themselves, and to assume such shape and 
magnitude as the cravings of ambition may demand, and the 
casualties of conflict justify. If, as many seem to think pro- 
bable, the Russian armies should reach Constantinople, and 
look out upon the Straits from the kiosks of the Seraglio and 
the castles of the Dardanelles, it may ensue, that the pride of 
victory and the stimulant delights of actual possession, will 
overpower the integrity that would prompt to redemption of 
its pledge; and the holding of some commanding post on the 
Shores or the islands of the Egean, may be added to the stipuhv* 
tions for remuneration and security. All this, however, pro* 
ceeds on an assumption, of which the realization is very fat» 
from certain. Independently of the fortresses and entrench* 
ments that bar the main road to Byzantium, and of the in* 
trepid fatalists who will man their ramparts to the last, there 
are natural difficulties which it may cost an invader dear, be- 
fore he can surmount or evade. Malaria reigns along ex- 
tensive tracts; sterile regions, unsheltered from a scorching 
ann, yielding neither food nor refreshment, and inflicting pri- 
vations that the most active commissariat cannot mitigate, in- 
terpose between the Danube and Stamboul. That all these 
lets and hindrances may and will be mastered, is very possible; 
but on the other hand, it is not to be overlooked, that they 
lessen the chances of success, and serve, in some degree, to 
counteract the advantages derived from superior science and 
more effective combinations. 

There was a time when the Turkish infantry was the best in 
Europe, and the Turkish tactics, at the least, not inferior to 
(be system of the Christian commanders* The celebrated 
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Moatecuculi, in his military commentaries, has eulogised boiit 
in the highest terms; sod in his campaigns against the Grand 
Signor, he was frequently compelled to put forth his utmost skill 
and energy, to avoid the effects of the courage and activity of 
the Janissaries and Spahis, as well as to counteract the bold 
and well-judged enterprises of their Seraskiers. After he had 
gained the battle of St. Gothard, in 1664, the fruits of victory 
bad nearly been wrested from his grasp, by the daring and 
decided manoeuvres of the Vizir. That officer, after having 
been compelled to retire across the Raab, defiled rapidly along 
the right bank, effected the passage of the Danube at Gran, 
and advanced towards the Waag, menacing Moravia. This 
fine movement was, however, rendered nnavauing by Monlecu- 
culi, who marched on Presburg, and pre-occupied the line o£ 
the Waag. The Turk, astonished at the sagacity and celerity 
of his opponents, ascribed to magic their anticipation of his 
purpose. Still, his efforts were not altogether in vain, since he 
maintained bis ground, and concluded an advantageous peace. 
It is remarkable, that in three striking instances have the 
finest provinces of central Europe been in imminent danger 
from Asiatic invaders ; and that on each occasion their .repulae 
was effected, only by the most strenuous efforts. The Tatars 
under the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, actually made themselves 
masters of Silesia ; the Saracens, in full possession of the south 
of France, were with difficulty driven back by Charles Martel ; 
and Vienna was in the greatest danger from the Turks when 
they were defeated by John Sobieski. The deficiency of light 
troops in the European armies was severely felt, and the form- 
ation of the hollow square was invariably resorted to, in battle 
with the impetuous Osmanlis, the inefficiency of whose, fire 
was amply compensated by their superiority in the melee. 

' Montecuculi, at the battle of St. Gothard, placed platoons of 
thirty musketeers upon the wings of his squadrons, and profited by 
this disposition. The great object was to maintain, by means of pi a* 
toons or divisions, an uninterrupted fire against the Janissaries, who 
boldly advanced from all quarters in close masses, and attempted to 
break open the chevaux-de-frise with hatchets. Prince Louis of Ba- 
den, under whom the great Eugene was formed, conceived the idea 
(considered brilliant at that time) of selecting from his battalions, rifle- 
men, whose business it was to amuse the enemy until the moment of 
attack. In the order of battle of the army, the two lines were gene- 
rally closed upon the flanks by other troops in column, which pre- 
sented the form of an oblong square. The generals recommended 
that this order should never be broken, not even for the purpose of 
pursuing the enemy, after having repelled his charge ; for the Turks 
were cunning enough to make several false attacks, and to place 
considerable corps o? reserve, one behind the other, which, sudden!/ 
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•Kfloring a country* *nd for finding their way everywhere,, is more; 
ittf£ql tpjkhe Russian arjny in a war in Turkey, than in any other. In 
wsLgte s^d. deserted countries, the Cossacks, forming scouring parties 
in advance, supply, in a great measure, with theii; natural penetra- 
tion*, the defect which still exists in regard to correct maps of this 
part of the world. No movement of the enemy can be concealed from 
tfienV; no scoot can escape them ; and every thing which the country; 
ferifting' tbe seat of war, yields in the way of provision, they colled 
fort the ^subsistence of the army.' 

* But it is more especially the improvement that has taken. place 
in tne . tactics of the Russians, which must now render them more 
formidable to the Turks. It was they who first changed the order of 
battle (already, alluded to) of the Christian armies, consisting of one 
single large square, into a more suitable one of several smaller squares. 
• t V .'At tne battle of the Kugul, in 1769 .... the Russians had five 
Squares, one of which was placed exactly upon the prolongation of 
the: enemy's camp, with a considerable battery, which produced so 
terVibie kn effect, that the Turks fled from their entrenchments. In 
the mean time, 1500 Janissaries attacked another square of twelve 
battalions, and had succeeded in routing one of its sides, when the 
necessary support arrived. Field Marshal Romanzow, the hero of 
ihis war, saw the evil of this disposition, and reduced the squares 
into" smaller ones of from four to six (generally weak) battalions, 
'*bidh irer6? supborted, according to circumstances, by still smaller 
cnrresV even to, tne ordinary square of a battalion. At the affair of 
&ttwi$ dtrW SOU* of August, 1774, he advanced at once from his 
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camp, in similar squares, and marched a distance of two league* in 
this order. When the Turks came forward to meet them, the squares, 
which had hitherto followed one another in column, formed into line. 
Five battalions of grenadiers, and two of light infantry, were distri- 
buted upon the wings, and formed so many separate small squares. 
The attack was made, in this order, upon the enemy, and he was 
driven back to his celebrated entrenched camp/ pp. 21 — 24. 

The sum of all this seems to be, that, in contest with the 
Turks, their loose array and desultory charge are to be met by 
a dense formation and the sweep of artillery ; while the disci- 
plined light troops of the European armies are at hand, to take 
advantage of the moment when, scattered by a firm resistance, 
and disheartened by murderous and irretrievable defeat, the 
Osmanlis are flying & la debandade, and without a rallying 
point Inadequate as were the Janissaries to the contest with 
compact bodies of infantry, we suspect that the newly-formed 
corps, which have been trained on the principles of scientific 
discipline, will be found far less effective. Although, strictly 
speaking, a considerable portion of the Turkish armies consists 
of Europeans, they are, in all their modes and movements, 
Asiatic ; and it is to be apprehended, that the conflict between 
their original and their superinduced habits, will not contribute 
to give efficiency to either. A system that, while it preserved 
the primary and essential character of their warfare, should 
give to it more of precision and combination, would, we are 
inclined to think, be better suited to the actual condition of the 
Turk, than the attempt to place him at once on a level with 
our own thoroughly trained battalions. To re-establish, as far 
as possible, the Janissaries of Amurath, with their fierce, dense, 
and unswerving charge, — to revive the spirit and dexterity of the 
ancient Spahi— this would seem to be the true policy of the 
Grand Signer; and it is to be suspected that, by aiming at 
something beyond his attainment, he is sacrificing means that 
would render him truly formidable, and give him some hope 
of controlling the casualties of war, and of directing to effective 
exertion the energies of his people. The Turks are admirable 
swordsmen. 

4 The superiority of the Turks in the use of the sabre, is founded 
partly on the Quality of the weapon itself, and partly on their what 
may be termed national dexterity in handling it* The Turkish sabre, 
which is wrought out of fine iron-wire, in the hand of one of our 
powerful labourers, would perhaps break to pieces like glass at the 
first blow. The Turk, on toe contrary, who gives rather a cut than a 
Wow, makes it penetrate through helmet, cuirass, Ac. and separates 
in a moment the head or the limbs from the body. Hence we seldom 
hear of slight wounds in an action of cavalry with Turks. It is a well 
known feet in the Russian army, that a colonel, who was in front of 
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hit regiment, seeing the Spehis make an unexpected attack upon him, 
drew his sabre, and was going to command his men to do the same, 
when, at the first word draxv y his head was severed from his body. 
The highly tempered Turkish sabres will fetch a price of from ten 
to a hundred ducats, even when they are not of tine metal. But, as 
Scanderbeg said, such a sabre only produces its effect when in the 
hand of him who knows how to use it. It is related that, at the 
storming of Ismael, a brave foreigner who served as a volunteer in 
the Russian army, and who was most actively engaged in the m£l€e, 
broke in pieces several Turkish sabres, and constantly armed himself 
with a fresh one taken from the Turks who were slain. The sub- 
stance from which these valuable sabres are wrought, is called Taban, 
and they are proved to be genuine, when they admit of being written 
upon with a ducat or any other piece of fine gold.' pp. 36, 37, note. 

' To troops unaccustomed to the Turkish mode of fighting, 
there are some awkward peculiarities about it The mutilating 
system, the abstraction of heads, ears, noses, from the bodies, 
not only of the dead, bnt somewhat frequently of the wounded, 
carries with it an appalling air : nor is a novice in these mat- 
ters, likely to be reassured by the consolatory suggestions of the 
Prince de Ligne, — c that cutting off the head does no harm to 

* the dead, that it is often an act of mercy to the wounded, and 
4 that it is always very useful to the coward, since it places him 

• in the necessity of defending himself! ' 

We are not now called upon to investigate the causes of the 
decline of the Turkish monarchy. As in all such cases, they 
have been many and complicated. The indolent and unmilitary 
character of the sultans ; the uncertainty of the imperial tenure ; 
the indiscipline of the janissaries ; and the improvement of mi- 
litary science among the powers of Christendom ; have all con- 
tributed to the actual degradation of Turkey. But the most 
fatal blow that has been struck at the ascendancy of the cres- 
cent, was the battle of Zentn, fought by the celebrated Eugene 
of Savoy, in opposition to the orders which prescribed defen- 
sive measures and movements in preference to battles. In that 
signal discomfiture, the Grand Vizir and a great number of 
bashaws fell, while the presence of the Sultan himself added to 
the disgrace. Since that disastrous day, the efforts of the Porte 
to redeem the fortunes of Islam have been languid and without 
success. 

We have already adverted to the principal difficulties that 
are interposed between the Russian armies and Constantinople, 
and we shall but slightly recur to them here. The direct road 
to the capital, and the usual track of invasion, lies through the 
gorges of the Balkan in its most difficult part, and is strongly 
defended by the intrenchtnents of Shumla, before which the 
Russian armies, have repeatedly failed. It is, however, pro- 
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posed by Baron Valentini, that a different road should be fol- 
lowed, and two lines of advance are pointed out ; one by Tir- 
nova, and another by Nissa, Sophia, and Adrianople. He 
further suggests, that a considerable portion of Asia Minor 
should be occupied, and the Turks driven back on their ancient 
territory. All this is, of course, beyond our range. 

On the whole this is an interesting essay, and contains much 
information in a small compass. A neat map of the seat of war, 
and a plan of the lines of Shumla, are prefixed. 



Art. VII. Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. 
By The Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.I.A. Sra. 8vo. pp. 416. 
Maps and Plates. Price 12s. London, 1828. 

rpHIS unpretending and delightful narrative will be found to 
comprise more distinct and extensive information with re- 
gard to the countries which have again become the Beat of war, 
than can be extracted from many a quarto tome dignified with 
the name of travels. The Author went to Constantinople in 
the suite of His Excellency Lord Strangford, as British chap- 
lain, and with no designs upon tiie public in the form of a book. 
During a residence there of several years, he corresponded, of 
course, with different friends in this country, who preserved his 
letters ; and on his return, they were collected and sent to him 
for publication. 

1 The want of some memoranda left behind me at Constantinople/ 
says Dr. Walsh, ' and other causes not necessary to mention, have 
hitherto prevented me from complying with their wishes ; but in the 
mean time, I have been requested to print the communications con- 
tained in the present volume, on the presumption that it might, just 
now, convey some local information likely to interest the public. In 
complying with the wishes of my friends, I have consulted their 
judgement rather than my own. With the exception of a very few 
particulars, I give the journey exactly as it was written, — a familiar 
communication to a friend, never intended for the public, and which 
I am conscious can have no claims on its attention, beyond the inter- 
est which present circumstances may give it.' 

Had Dr. Walsh been initiated into the mysteries of book* 
making, he might easily have made up, from such materials, a 
more bulky and showy volume. His narrative is actually given 
without notes, without any learned citations or lengthy extracts ; 
it is simply a narrative of a journey, familiar, rapid, and lively 
as that of some of our older travellers; and his plates are some- 
thing like the drawings which one would scratch at the head of 
a letter, — aloiQst as indifferent as those in Dr. Macmicbae)'* 
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quarto; but these lithographs are in character with the epis- 
tolary style of the narrative* In short, the Author, being a man 
of apparently the best temper possible himself, succeeds in put- 
ting his readers into temper with every thing in his book, plates 
and all,— except the Turks. 

It might have been anticipated that, having gone to Con- 
stantinople in the suite of Lord Strangford, Dr. Walsh would 
have imbibed some portion of that tender regard and rever- 
ence for ' our ancient ally ', the Sublime Porte, by which His 
Excellency is known to be animated ; and that, like Sir Wil- 
liam Gell and other mis-hellenes, he would have been lavish of 
his praises upon the superior virtues of the Mussulmans. In- 
stead of this, he appears to think as a Christian, and to feel as 
an Englishman ; and we receive his statements and opinions 
with the greater confidence, as they seem in no respect tinc- 
tured with political bias. Before, however, we speak of the 
Turks, we must transcribe an interesting account of the By- 
zantine Jews, who have distinguished themselves so notoriously 
by their inveterate hostility to their rivals the Greeks. 

' You would naturally suppose, as I did, that these people came to 
Constantinople from some part of the East, and brought with them 
their Oriental language ; but this is not the case. After the ex- 
tinction of the Waldenses in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the rage of the Inquisition was turned against the Jews of Spain ; 
and having inflicted on them various persecutions and sufferings, an 
edict was at length issued for expelling them altogether from that 
country. They set out, to the amount of 800,000 persons, from 
this land of Egypt, not spoiling their enemies, but spoiled of all 
they possessed themselves. As the same prejudices existed against 
them in every Christian country at the time, they could find no 
asylum in the West; so they set their faces to the East, and re- 
turned to the place from whence they originally came. They were 
kindly received in different parts of the Ottoman empire ; and the 
Turks afforded them that protection which Christians had denied 
them. They settled at Salonichi, Smyrna, Rodosto, and other large 
towns, where they, at this day, form an important part of the popu- 
lation* At Salonichi, they have no fewer than thirty synagogues. 
, But the principal division of them came to Constantinople, and were 
assigned a large district called Hassa Kui, where they form a com- 
munity of 50,000 persons*. The Turks call the different people 
who reside under them, by names indicative of the estimation in 

» When Benjamin of Tudela travelled, he found only a thousand 
of his countrymen at Constantinople. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, ' a traveller was persuaded that there were between 
20 and 30,000 of that accursed people in the city ; and the smallest 
computation ', adds Mr. Hobhouse in 1812, ' would rate them now 
«U 13,000/ 
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which they hold them ; — the Greeks, yeshir,. or slaves, as they were 
considered to have forfeited their life at the taking of Constantinople, 
and hold it ever since on sufferance ; the Armenians, rayas* or sub- 
jects, as they were never a conquered people, but merged insensibly 
into the population of the empire ; but the Jews, they call mousaphir 
or visiters, because they sought an asylum among them. They treat 
them therefore, as visiters, with kindness and hospitality. I give you 
this as the original and accurate distinction, though all the subjects 
of Turkey, who are not Turks, are loosely called Rayas. 

* As a further motive for good-will, they mutually approach to an 
assimilation, much more nearly than the rest, in their religious opi- 
nions and observances. Their strict theism, their practice of cir- 
cumcision, their abhorrence of swine's flesh, their language, read 
from right to left, — are all coincidences which to a certain degree 
give them an identity of feeling which does not take place with the 
others* The Jews, therefore, are a favoured people, and are held 
by the Turks in a degree of consideration which is very different 
from that which they receive in any Christian country at tne present 
day. 

' In many towns of Germanv which I have visited, they are pro- 
hibited by law from passing a night within the walls ; and the law is 
strictlv enforced, unless evaded by the payment of an exorbitant tax. 
In others, they are obliged to submit to degrading conditions and 
suspicious precautions, which are as frivolous as they are humiliating. 
They cannot travel from town to town, or exercise particular trades, 
without paying an extraordinary toll or tax, which is not exacted 
from other people. Even in England, there is a strong line of 
demarcation still drawn...... In Turkey, the Jews freely exercise the 

most lucrative callings. 

' On a hill behind the quarter of Hasxa Km, they have a large 
cemetery ornamented with marble tombs, some of them exceedingly 
well sculptured in high relief; and the houses of the opulent are 
furnished and fitted up in a style of oriental magnificence. The 
lower orders, however, are marked by that peculiarity which distin- 
guishes them in every country; squalor and raggedness in their 
persons, filth and nastiness in their houses, their morals very lax, and 
they are ready to engage in any base business which the less vile 
would have a repugnance to...... They are inflexibly attached to their 

own religion, though many of them have apparently conformed to 
Mahomedanism : such as have done so, still practise, in their own 
way, the rites common to both people. 

* Should a Jew be made a convert to Christianity, he becomes the 
immediate object of the roost relentless persecution to his own 
people, so that his life is not safe. A very respectable man of that 
persuasion applied to me to be received into Christian communion, 
and in due time I baptised him in the chapel of the British embassy; 
but he earnestly requested that I should keep it a profound secret ; 
and the day after the ceremony, he left Constantinople for Poland. 
Indeed, their repugnance to Christians, particularly to Greeks, 
displays itself on all occasions. When the venerable patriarch was 
hanged by the Turks, the Jews volunteered their services to cast his 
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body into the sea. Some fellows of the lowest description were' 
brought from Hassa Kui for the purpose; and they dragged his 
corpse, by the cord by which he was hanged, through the streets 
with gratuitous insult. This circumstance, with others of a similar 
nature, so increased the former antipathy of the Greeks, that they 
revenged themselves on every Jew that fell in their way, at the 
commencement of the insurrection, with the most dreadful retalia- 
tion/ pp.7 — 12. 

It is thus that, for eighteen centuries, a blind and furious 
warfare has been going on between the lost outcasts of Israel, 
and the professed disciples of the Son of David. It is hard to 
say, on which side the cruelty, bigotry, and ignorance have pre-, 
ponderated; but, from the very nature of his profession and 
his obligations, the Christian has the greater sin. One cannot, 
wonder that the descendants of those Jews who were chased 
from Spain in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, should 
imbibe, with their mother's milk, an hereditary and traditional 
hatred of that sanguinary and idolatrous religion, the ministers 
of which were not those of the New Testament, but of the 
Holy Office. The cruelties practised upon the Jews by the 
Crusaders, make one blush for our common nature. Every- 
where, the treatment they have received from Christians, has 
tended to fix and deepen their malignant prejudice ; and the 
'Woman-god' of the Greeks and Latins has excited, and al- 
most justified, their theological hatred of what they could not but 
view as idolatry* At Constantinople, where Greeks and Jews, 
alike bow beneath the yoke of the successor of Mohammed, 
their mutual prejudice, when it can put on no other form, vents 
itself in reciprocal accusations of the most atrocious practices. 

4 The Jews, you will recollect,' continues Dr. Walsh, ' in the early 
ages of Christianity, denounced the Christians as eaters of their own 
children ; an accusation sanctioned by the impure and secret prac- 
tices of some of the Gnostic sects. The Christians of Constanti- 
nople charge the Jews with purloining their children, and sacrificing 
them as paschal lambs, at their passover. I was one day at Galata, 
a suburb of Pera, where a great commotion was just excited. The 
child of a Greek merchant had disappeared, and no one could give 
any account of it. It was a beautiful boy, and it was imagined it 
had been taken by a Turk for a slave. After some time, however, 
the body was found in the Bosphorus ; its legs and arms were bound, 
and certain wounds on its side, indicated that it had been put to 
death in some extraordinary manner, and for some extraordinary 
purpose* Suspicion immediately fell upon the Jews ; and as it was 
just after their paschal feast, suspicion, people said, was confirmed to 
a certainty. Nothing could be discovered to give a clew to the per-* 
petrators ; but the story was universally talked of, and generally be- 
lieved, all x>ver Pera. 

' The prejudice has also been greatly increased by a book written 
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*by a Jewish wibbi concerted to Christianity, whfch is a great cb- 
riosity. It ig entitled, * A Confutation of die HeKgion of the 
Jews, by Neophytus* ft -Greek monk, formerly a Jewish rabbi." The 
original wotk was in the Moldavian language, and was printed hi 
the- year 180$; but it is said, that the Jews, at that time, 'gave a 
large sum of money to the Hospodar, and the book was suppressed 
and destroyed. A copy, however, escaped, which was translated 
into Modern Greek, and printed at Yassi in 1818, of which I had 
a copy at Constantinople. The first chapter is entitled : " The 
Concealed Mysteries now made Public." The subject is, " the blood 
which the Jews take from Christians, and the purposes to which they 
apply it." After detailing a number of the most extraordinary par- 
ticulars, he concludes in the following words : — 

4 u When I was thirteen years old, my father revealed to me the 
mystery of the blood, and cursed me by all the elements of heaven and 
earth, if ever I should divulge the secret, even to my brethren ; and 
when 1 was married, and should even have ten sons, I should not 
discover it to all, but only to one, who should be the most prudent 
and learned, and at the same time firm and unmoved in the faith ; 
but to a female I should never disclose it on any account. May the 
earth, he said, never receive thee, if thou revealest these secrets. So 
said my father ; but I, since I have taken as my father the Lord Jesus 
Christy will proclaim the truth in every place, and, as the wise Sirac 
says, even unto death strive for the truth." ' pp. 13 — 15. 

. c Much of these and similar representations/ adds Dr, 
Walsh, c are to be attributed to prejudice, and great deduc-. 

* tions are to be made from them.' We wisb, however, that be 
had told us a little more respecting this book, which, if not a 
mere forgery of the Greeks, wpuld seem to be an important 
document. 'Certainly,' he says, ' the Jews of Constantinople 

* are a fierce and fanatic race. Persecution and suffering have 

* not taught them moderation, and they pursue even to death 

* any apostate from their own doctrines.' Their fathers were tUe 
murderers of the prophets, and the deeds of their fathers they 
still do. When will a new spirit enter into them ? 

Constantinople has been so minutely described by Tourne* 
fort, and more recently by Dallaway and Hobbouse, that Dr» 
Walsh has judiciously abstained from going much into detail* 
in bis description of the capital. He has added, however, in 
some material respects, to our topographical information. The 
bold and remarkable manoeuvre of dragging the Turkish ships 
overland from the Bosphorus into the harbour, which decided 
the fate of Constantinople, although a fact so well attested, has 
hitherto, seemed to exceed credibility ; and the site of this trans- 
action has been a subject of much local discussion. 

* 4 The point assigned for it is now called BaUa Limen, about half 
way up the Bosphorus, towards the Black Sea. : Balta was the name 
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of the Turkish admiral who commanded ea the oeeatioft* said this 
Utile port retaining his name, is considered as decided proof of the 
fact. From hence to the harbour, the distance is tea or eleven mites; 
which induced Gibbon to say, that, for the sake of probability, be 
wished he could " contract the distance of ten miles, and prolong the 
term of one night." Now, had Gibbon visited the spot, he might have 
spared his wish, and established the probability. The place where the 
ships were drawn over was not at Balta Limen, but at Dolma Bactche, 
where a deep valley runs up from the Bosphorus to join that of the 
harbour ; and they were only separated by a ridge of a few hundred 
yards in breadth. This valley is in the immediate vicinity of <jalata ; 
and the Genoese sailors of that town are known to have materially 
assisted the Turks in this transportation ; the whole distance of which 
was not more than two miles, and might easily be performed within 
the time stated by the historians. 1 might further add, that Balta 
Limen, the supposed place, was not so called from a Turkish admiral, 
but from the Turkish word balta> an axe ; as the valley was formerly 
filled with wood, which the Ballajees (or woodmen) cut down for 
fiiei' pp. 31,2. 

Among the few remaining antiquities of Constantinople, 
none are more remarkable than the magnificent subterranean 
reservoirs formed by the Greek emperors for the purpose of 
securing a supply of water to the capital. The most striking 
object in the city is the aqueduct of the Emperor Valens, 
stretching from hill to hill, by which these cisterns were sup- 
plied. The Bin-bir-derck 9 or Thousand and One Columns, 
now converted into a silk manufactory, has been often de- 
scribed. But there is another, which Dr. £. D. Clarke search- 
ed for in vain ; and -he supposed that Gillius, who describes it, 
most have confounded it with the one above-mentioned. Dr. 
Walsh, however, discovered it by accident, after a long search, 
and found it to answer exactly to the description given by that 
accurate topographer. 

4 We entered a private house, descended a deep flight of steps, 
and found ourselves on the border of a subterranean lake extending 
under several streets. The roof was arched and supported by 336 
magnificent marble pillars. A number of tubes descended into the 
water, and supplied the streets above ; the inhabitants of which, as 
Gillius justly observes, did not know whence the water came — " /n- 
ecla* ignorare dsternam infra cede* sua* positam" Of all the reser- 
voirs which .the prudent precautions of the Greek Emperors estab* 
lished, this is the only one which now exists as a cistern ; and such 
are the apathy and ignorance of the Turks, that they themselves did 
not, it appears, in the time of Gillius, three hundred years ago, and 
do not at present, generally know of its existence. The Turk through 
whose house we had access to it, called it Yere-batan Sarai, the Sub- 
terranean Palace ; and said, that his neighbours, whose houses were 
also over it, did not know any thing about it* Indeed, from (he state 
of neglect in which the walls and every thing about it appeared, it 
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seemed probable that it had not been visited or repaired since the 
Turks entered Constantinople. Should the Russians ever approach 
and lay siege to the city, a supply of water will be its first object. In 
its present state, if the besiegers cut off the communication with the 
bendts (tanks), which it is to be presumed they would do in the first 
instance, the city could not hold out a week. It appears that the 
Sultan has prudently supplied it with corn ; it is probable that he 
will clear out the cisterns, and supply it with water also/ pp. 25, 6. 

Dr. Walsh bears testimony to the strong and superstitious 
anticipation generally entertained by the Ottomans, that they 
will eventually be driven back into Asia. This impression is 
confirmed by ancient oracular predictions which are current 
among them ; in particular, by the enigmatical inscription said 
to have been found upon the tomb of Constantine the Great, 
which, as expounded by Gennadius, concludes with the follow- 
ing mysterious announcement. 

1 His (Mahomet's) descendants shall reign with less, little, very 
little (power). But the yellow-haired race, together with all their 
coadjutors, shall overthrow Israael, and shall take the seven-hilled 
(city) with its (imperial) privileges. Then shall they kindle a fierce 
intestine war until the fifth hour, and thrice shall a voice shout, 
Stand, stand ! and fear (to proceed) make anxious haste ; and on your 
right hand you will find a man noble, admirable, and courageous : 
him ye shall have for your Lord, for he is my friend, and, in accept- 
ing him, my will is fulfilled.* p. 400. 

As this prophecy is not less intelligible and authentic than 
those of the pseudo Esdras, we recommend the exposition, thereof 
to Mr. Irving as the subject of his next prophetical course.— 
Among other ominous circumstances, there is a coincidence of 
names, which is rather curious. 

1 The Latins, under a Baldwin, obtained possession of the city | 
and under a Baldwin, they were again driven out of it. The city was 
rebuilt and made the seat of the Greek empire, by a Constantine, the 
son of Helena, and in the patriarchate of Gregory : it was taken, and 
the empire of the Greeks destroyed, under a Constantine, the son of 
Helena, and in the patriarchate of a Gregory. The Turks obtained 
possession of it under a Mahomet ; and they are firmly persuaded, 
they will lose it under a Mahomet— and that Mahomet the present 
Sultan. * To complete this chain of names, at the time the Greek in- 
surrection broke out, a Constantine was the heir apparent to the 
Russian throne, and a Gregory was the patriarch of Constantinople. 
They hanged at the time one of these ominous persons, and the other 
has since abdicated the crown. Still they are persuaded, that events 
will happen as they are decreed ; and the fatal combination of Ma- 
homet, Gregory, and Constantine, will yet destroy their power in 
Europe.* p. 37. 

Dr. Walsh describes the character of the reigning Sultan a* 
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resembling, in many points, that of Peter the Great He has 
exhibited the same determination in undertaking, the same 
energy in pursuing, and the same relentless rigour in executing 
his purpose. An interesting account is given of the destruction 
of the Janissaries, in accomplishing which, the Sultan dis- 
played a courage and firmness worthy of his great predecessor 
and namesake. Since then, a death-like tranquillity has 
reigned at Constantinople, which no cause of excitement can 
disturb. Had the public mind been in that sensitive state, 
when the first news of the battle of Navarino arrived, which 
displayed itself at the breaking out of the Greek insurrection, 
Dr. Walsh thinks it highly probable that the whole of the 
Frank population would have fallen victims to a popular frenzy. 
But their spirits are now subdue*!, and their courage broken 
down. * Whether the discipline of the new corps can supply 
* the want of this undisciplined energy in future encounters, 
' remains to be tried.' On this point, the Author's anticipa- 
tions seem in accordance with the view taken in the preceding 
article. The old military are destroyed ; the new are unor- 
ganized. And at this critical moment, the empire is threatened 
with a combination of force such as the Turks in their highest 
state of power, never had to encounter. As another proof of 
the fearless and energetic character of the Sultan, it is men- 
tioned, that he is the first who has ventured so far to oppose 
the ancient prejudices of the nation, as to establish a seminary 
for the instruction of a few young Turks in different Frank 
languages, to qualify them to discharge the important and con- 
fidential function of dragoman to the Porte, hitherto, of neces- 
sity confided to rayas. 

Before we leave Constantinople, we must advert to a remark- 
able phenomenon mentioned by our Author, of which we do not 
recollect to have seen a notice in the pages of any preceding 
traveller. After describing the mysterious migration of the 
quails, who annually touch on the promontory of San Stefano, 
in their way to the south, Dr. WaLh proceeds : 

' There is another bird in this country* which has often excited 
my surprise and curiosity, and which, I believe, is peculiar to this 
place. Every day are to be seen numerous flocks of birds, not quite 
so large as pigeons, with dark backs and white bellies, passing up 
and down the Bosphorus with great rapidity. When they arrive 
either at the Black Sea or the Sea of Marmora, they again wheel 
about, and return up the channel ; and this course they continue, 
without a moment's intermission, the whole of the day. They are 
never seen to alight either on land or water ; they never, for a mo- 
ment, deviate from their course, or slack their speed ; they are never 
known to search for or take any food ; and no visible cause can be 
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d restless instinct by which they 
hem les antes damnees ; and cer- 
ion or repose be included in the 
' fly very near the surface of the 
c of them transversely, they rise a 
ivides them like a wedge. Their 
lough so numerous and so close, 
the whirr of their wings is scarcely ever heard. They are so abun- 
dant in this particular spot, that I have reckoned fifteen large flocks 
in my passage from Pera to Therapia. I have often wished to shoot, 
one, to examine it ; but the Turks have such a tender and conscien- 
tious regard for the life of every animal but man, that no person is 
permitted to kill any bird upon the Bosphorus without incurring 
their displeasure. The only work in which I have seen it mentioned, 
is Andreossi's " Sur le Bosphore." He calls it Alcyon Voyageur, t6 
distinguish it from the Halcyon of the ancients, which was supposed 
to build its nest on the waters. It is a species of Alctdo ; but which 
of the forty-one, I have not been able to determine/ pp. 86— & 

The Author gives a somewhat fearful account of the passage of 
the Balkan. Those who wish to avoid its difficulties, hire a ves- 
sel at Constantinople, and proceed to Varna on the Black Sea ; 
whence the distance to Shumla is only eighteen hours or 54 
miles. At Shumla, all the roads leading from the fortresses on 
the Danube concentrate. ' Its fortifications would be weak 

• and contemptible,' Dr. Walsh says, * in the hands of European 
'troops, but are a very efficient defence when manned by 

* Turks.' They consist of earthen ramparts and brick walls, 
in some places flanked by strong-built watch-towers, each ca- 
pable of holding eight or ten musketeers. They stretch foi 
three miles in length, and one in breadth, over a ground inter- 
sected with valleys; and the extent and irregularity of the sur* 
face prevent the possibility of their being completely invested. 
The Turks, Dr. Walsh says, seem to have no apprehension of 
an approach to their capital by way of the Balkan. 

* Relying on the natural strengthjof this chain of mountains, they 
have not fortified any of the passes * ; nor do I recollect a single fort- 
ress from Shumla to Constantinople. Their great apprehension is, 
that the invasion will be made by sea ; and in this persuasion, not only 
the Dardanelles, but the Bosphorus resembles one continued fortress, 
from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. In the year 1821, when 
a rupture was apprehended with Russia, all the castles were com- 
pletely repaired, and additional batteries were erected on every point 

i-JL 

* Over this great natural rampart, there vrejfoe practicable passes ; 
two from Shumla, by Carnabat and Haidhos, leading direct to Con- 
stantinople ; two from Ternova by Keisanlik and Sclymnia ; and one 
from Sophia to Tatar Bazargic : these latter three lead to Adrianople. 
The Ternova roads, Dr. Walsh says, are the most difficult, a* they 
pass over the highest and most inaccessible parts of the chain. 
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or land which bore advantageously Oh the channel, to as to present 
a most formidable obstruction to any approach by water. These bat- 
teries, however, were altogether untenable, if attacked on the land 
side ; the high ground above the shores of the Bosphorus everywhere 
commanding them ; and if a landing were effected anywhere in the 
rear, which, it was at that time said, was the plan of the Russians, they 
must be immediately abandoned.' pp. 189, 90. 

Whatever may be the issue of the impending contest, the 
few convulsive efforts which the Turkish power may be able 
yet to make, cannot long avert its destruction. The fright- 
ful extent to which depopulation has long been taking place 
throughout Turkey, renders this consummation as certain as 
it is desirable for the interests of humanity. .The whole coun- 
try has been constantly drained of its population, to sup* 
ply the hideous waste of life that has been going forward in 
the metropolis. Within the last twenty years, it is supposed 
that Constantinople has, by conflagration, pestilence, and civil 
commotion, lost nearly half the number of its population. 

4 The Turks, though naturally of a robust and vigorous constitu- 
tion, addict themselves to such habits as are very unfavourable to 
population. Their sedentary life, polygamy, immoderate use of 
opium, coffee, and tobacco, and other indulgences still more hostile 
to the extension of the species, so impede the increase of families, 
that the births do little more than compensate the ordinary deaths, 
and cannot supply the waste of casualties. The surrounding country 
is therefore constantly drained to supply this waste in the capital, 
which nevertheless exhibits districts nearly depopulated. If we 
suppose that these causes operate more or less in every part of the 
Turkish empire, it will not be too much to say, that there is more of 
human life wasted, and less supplied, than in any other country* 
We see, every day, life going out in the fairest portion of Europe ; 
and the human race threatened with extinction, in a soil and climate 
capable of supporting the most abundant population.' pp. 193, 4* 

Dr. Walsh gives a very pleasing account of the Slavonian 
tribes who seem destined eventually to replace the * rude and 
' brutal Turks.' ' Of all the peasantry I ever met with/ he 
says, ' the Bulgarians seem the most simple, kind, and affec- 
* tionate.' Their frank and obliging manners formed a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the Turks who are mixed among them. 
But the most interesting people whom the Author met with in 
his journey, are the Saxon refugees of the Transylvanian hept- 
archy, of whose history and manners be gives us an amus- 
ing account. We have left ourselves, however, no room for 
any further citations, and must take leave of our accomplished 
Traveller, tendering him our sincere thanks for the information 
and entertainment supplied by his agreeable narrative. 
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Art. VIII. Oriental Fragments. By Maria Hack. 12mo. pp.140. 
Price 3s. 6d. London. 1828. 

^T^HIS selection from the vast stores of Biblical illustration 
•■" furnished by the accounts given by modern travellers of 
the natural history, customs, and manners of the East, — is de- 
signed to render the study of the Scriptures more interesting to 
young persons, by ' opening a connexion between it and other 

• branches of knowledge.' Mrs. Hack, whose name is well 
known to our readers as the author of the Stories from the 
History of England, has attempted to select a few specimens 
of the most interesting character, — * not only as confirming the 
' accuracy of the sacred historians, or placing certain passage* 
' in a clearer light, but as susceptible of important practical ap- 

* plication.' The design of the volume cannot but ensure our 
warmest approbation ; and as containing a variety of interest- 
ing information conveyed in a pleasing style, it cannot fail to an* 
swer the Writer's purpose. At the same time, we think that, with 
a little more pains and a somewhat more judicious selection of 
authorities, Mrs. Hack might have produced a volume of far 
higher interest. She appears to have looked but little into the 
works of our best oriental travellers, but refers chiefly to Dr, 
Clarke, whose account of Palestine is the least accurate and 
satisfactory portion of his Travels. We shall make room for 
a short specimen. It is an illustration of Mark ix. 41. 

' Furnishing travellers with water, is there regarded as a merito- 
rious instance of liberality, and much expense is incurred in order to 
supply travellers with that necessary refreshment. Hence, in the 
accounts of those countries, frequent mention is tnade of fountains 
and reservoirs of water ; not only in the immediate vicinity of towns, 
but in the fields and gardens, by the side of public roads, and of the 
beaten tracks among the mountains. Many of these are constructed 
by order of humane persons, while they are living: the expense of 
forming others has been defrayed by legacies bequeathed for that 
purpose. The Turks regard such works with high approbation, and 
seldom leave the place where they have enj oy ed this refreshment, with* 
out gratefully blessing the memory of the founder. On this account, Ja- 
cob seems to have been regarded as a public benefactor, by the people of 
Sychar. Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which save us the welif 
Forbes relates some interesting facts respecting the present cus- 
toms of Gujerat, which bear a strong resemblance to those of patri- 
archal times. The villagers seldom visit cities, and are distinguished 
by an innocent simplicity of manners. The women are modest and 
delicate : their garments, however coarse the material, are rendered 
becoming by an elegant carelessness of the folds ; and their attitudes 
are peculiarly graceful. Agreeably to the practice of ancient days, 
the young women daily draw water from the public wells ; and some- 
times carry two or three earthen jars, placed over each other, upon 
the head, which requiring perfect steadiness, gives them an erect and 
stately air.' pp. 77, 8* 
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We willingly comply with the request of 
Mr. Bewring, to assist in giving publi- 
city to the following statement Our lan- 
guage is much studied by the literary men 
of Finland. 

u The dreadful conflagration by which 
the town of Abo was lately totally destroy- 
ed, and its inhabitants reduced to inconceiv- 
able distress, has been already made known 
to the British public, who, with their wonted 
benevolence, have subscribed between 800/. 
and 900/. for the relief of these distant and 
destitute sufferers. This amount has been 
judiciously distributed, and most thankfully 
received. 

* When I visited Finland a few years 
ago, (says Mr. Bowring) the University of 
Abo was m a most prosperous and improv- 
ing condition. It had many distinguished 
professors, and was the seat and the source 
of the civilization of the whole country. A 
fiterary journal was established there, and 
almost all the works published in Finland 
issued from the press of Abo. Attached to 
the University were a valuable Museum of 
natural history, extensive philosophical ap- 
paratus, and a library consisting of more 
than thirty thousand volumes, rich in re- 
cords and unpublished manuscripts relating 
to the history of Finland and Sweden. 
With the exception of about eight hundred 
volumes, of which not more than two hun- 
dred form perfect works, the whole of this 
interesting collection perished in the flames ; 
and the circumstances were so much the 
more distressing, as the library funds had 
been wholly exhausted, and even anticipated 
for years in order to gain possession of 
works which were then obtainable, and which 
were deemed of great importance to the es- 
tablishment. In a country like Finland, so 
little visited, so far removed from the atten- 
tion and sympathy of the civilized world, 
the destruction of the only large public li- 
brary is a calamity, the greatness and extent 
of which can hardly be estimated here, 

M I have been addressed by some valuable 
Finnish friends on the subject, and have 
been requested to ascertain whether many of 
the fiterary and scientific individuals of our 
country would not probably contribute their 
own writings or those of others, to repair 
the dreadful loss with which Finland has 
been visited. And I have ventured to say, 

thai I feel persuaded numbers would be 



found cheerfully to assist in the re-form- 
ation of their library. The inhabitants of 
Finland are almost universally poor, but as 
universally desirous of instruction ; and of 
late many men have appeared among them, 
who have done no inconsiderable services to 
science, philosophy, and the belles lettres. 
So much have even the Finnish peasants 
been touched by the destruction of the Abo 
library, that, in some places where money is 
little known, they have subscribed the pro* 
duce of their farms towards its restoration. 
The University of Dorpat has contributed 
894 scientific works, besides many philoso- 
phical instruments and collections in natural 
history. One liberal Russian bookseller 
(Mr. Hartmann of Riga) has presented 
books to the value of 6S57 silver rubles, or 
nearly SOOL sterling. Many other useful 
and generous donations have been received. 
Messrs. George Cowie and Co. of No. 31, 
Poultry, have kindly undertaken to receive 
and forward any works, instruments, &c 
which may be liberally given to the Abo 
University Library." 

Preparing for the press, in two volumes, 
8vo, Roman Catholicism Displayed, in its 
Doctrines, Spirit, Ceremonies, and Polity ; 
to which is prefixed, an Historical View of 
the Rise, Establishment, and Decline of the 
Papal Supremacy. By the Rev. H. C 
O'Donnoghue, A.M. of St John's College, 
Cambridge. 

Speedily will be published, Letters on the 
Effects of a Sulphurous Spring in the 
neighbourhood of Donegal, in the cure of 
Bilious, Nervous, Gouty, Rheumatic, Cu- 
taneous, and other diseases. 

The Evangelical Spectator, a series of 
weekly papers, by the Author of the 
Evangelical Rambler, will be commenced in 
August. 

Preparing for the press, The Abomination 
of Desolation ; or, proofs that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was not foretold in the 
xxivth chap, of Matthew, &c By T. Par- 
kin. 

Mr. Britton's History and Illustrations of 
Peterborough Cathedral, containing ac- 
counts of this very fine edifice, and of its 
bishops and deans, with 16 engravings, is 
published ; also, the first and second numbers 
of his Illustrations of Gloucester Cathedral. 
The whole of the letter-press by the same 
author, to accompany the Architectural An- 
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tiquities of Normandy, is likewise announced 
to be given away to the Subscriber! to the 
engravings of that work. The reasons for 
this unusual circumstance are detailed in 
the preface, which contains an address to 
the Legislature, urging the repeal of that 
odious tax of presenting eleven copies to 
private corporate bodies of all published 
books, however expensive in the getting up, 
and howerer (mited the sale of sach books* 
* We cannot •ufficfently commend this Au- 
thor for his perseverance in reprobating this 
grievous and oppressive legislative enact, 
roent." 

On the first of July wfll appear, Ae first 
Number of a new topographical work, en- 
titled, M Picturesque Antiquities of the Eng- 
lish Cities," containing 12 engravings by 



and under the direction of M. Le Keux, 
illustrative of the Architectural Antiquities 
of York, Gloster, and Lincoln. This pub- 
lication is to be comprised in six Numbers. 
We are informed that the Proprietors of 
" The Juvenile Forged Me Not" and of 
u The Ev er g ree n ," two newly announced 
Annuals for Young Persons, have united 
their interests in the production of one very 
Superior Publication, which wil be entitled, 
The Juvenile Forget lie Not ; a Christmas 
and New Year's Gift, oi* Birth-day Present 
for 1 829. The work will be beautifully illus- 
trated, and will contain contributions from 
many distinguished Authors, particularly 
those who have written most successfully 
for the Young. 
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BIOGBJVFHY. 

The Life of Robert Leighton, D.D. 
Archbishop of Glasgow. By Thomas Mur- 
raj, F. A.S. Scot 18m©, St. 

M1STOKT. 

History of the Inquisition, from its Es- 
tablishment to the present Time. 18 mo. St. 

MISCKLLAKKOtTS. 

Letters to the Young. By Maria Jane 
Jewsbury. Foolscap. 6*. 



Sacred Gems. A Selection of Poetry on 
Religious Subjects, lbmo. 2s. 

THSOLOGT. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Home, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac- 
similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 4 large 
vols. 8vo. St. Ss. 

Daily Helps to Devotion, for Christians 
in Retirement. Being a Selection of Topics 
for Prayer, Intercession, and Thanksgiving, 
for every Day in the Week ; accompanied 
by suitable Texts from the Holy Scriptures. 
By A. Westaby, M.A. Curate of Stags- 
den, Bedfordshire, and Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. 12mo. 
3s. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse; intend- * 
ed as a Sequel to those of Mr. Elsley on 
the Gospels, and of Mr. Prebendary Slade 
on the Epistles; and thus to complete a 
Series of Comments on the whole of the 
New Testament, for the Use of Students 



in Prophetical Scripture. By John Chap- 
pel Woodhouse, D.D. Dean of Lichfield. 
8vo. 12s. 

Carpenter's Popular Introduction to the 
Study of the Scriptures. With Maps and 
Plates. Part I. Is. To be continued 
monthly. 

Scripture Illustrations. Series the First. 
Scripture Difficulties examined, with a View 
to their Solution. f Published for the Ca- 
tholic Mission.) No. I. Id. to be con- 
tinued weekly, or in monthly Parts, 64. 

An Exposure of Civil and Religious 
Despotism, in explaining parts of the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, Paul, and John : with 
an Answer to Mr. Irving*s Letter to the 
King. By T. Parkin. 6s. 

The Works of the English and Scottish 
Reformers. Edited by Thomas Russell, 
A.M. VoL IL (First published.) 8vo, 
10s. 6U 

Lectures to Young Persons on the In* 
tellectual and Moral rowers of Man ; the 
Existence, Character, and Government of 
God ; and the Evidences of Christianity. 
By the Rev. John Horsey. 8vo. 

Eight Lectures on the History of Jacob ; 
delivered during Lent, 1828, at the Church 
of St Luke, Chelsea, by the Rev. Henry 
Blunt, A.M. Curate of the Parish, &c &c. 
(The Profits of this Publication will be 
given to the Chelsea Infant School.) 12mo. 
neatly bound in Cloth, is. 6d. 

The Confession of the Church of Eng- 
land practically elucidated in Seven Dis- 
courses, preached, during the Season of 
Lent, at the Parish Church of St. Andrew, 
Canterbury. By Thomas Bartlett, AM. 
Rector of Kingston. 12mo. St. 6U 
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Art I. 1. Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the 
First, King of England. By J. D'Israeli. In 2 vols. pp. 730. 
London. 1828. 

2. Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of Edtoard Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon , Lord Chancellor of England. By the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis. Small 8vo. pp. 182. Price 6s. 6d. Lon- 
don. 1827. 

rpHERE goes more, much more, to the making up of an 
historian, than Mr. Disraeli seems to dream of. To have 
been, through a pretty considerable term of years, a diligent 
discusser of Ana, a mighty hunter of Memoirs and Memoranda, 
an inquisitive amateur of Diaries and Correspondences, may 
qualify an industrious person for a collector, but will be found, 
in the end, to have done but little towards the furnishing of an 
accomplished writer of history. Neither is it by any means 
an advantageous preparation for the higher tasks; since the 
accumulation and arrangement of details, tends to habituate 
the mind to inferior operations, — to a sort of index-making, a 
subsidiary and subservient labour, not merely distinct from, but 
at variance with, that vigorous exercise of the loftier faculties, 
that is demanded for the selection, comparison, and concentra- 
tion of the materials of history. We admit that these minor 
inquisitions 'have their value, and that they may frequently 
throw a very strong light on doubtful or difficult points; but, 
indispensable as they may be for the purposes of illustration, 
they are perverted from their true and proper use, when, from 
auxiliaries, they are raised into principals, and occupy the 
place of leading events and major circumstances. 

The proper sources of authority for the great outlines of 
history, are to be found in • public records and official docu- 
ments;-?- sources, we allow, liable to occasional suspicion, and 

Vol. XXX. N.S. K 
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not unfrcquently demanding much elucidation, both argumen- 
tative and comparative, but still, the most available and trust- 
worthy monuments of national story. With respect to all that 
comes to hand in the shape of personal memoir or private 
information, the probabilities of corruption are indefinitely 
multiplied: malic**, self-love, interesi, .affection, individual 
character, with a thousand other peculiarities, essential ©r ad- 
ventitious, mingle and effervesce, and their subsidence pro- 
duces, as it may chance, a neutral, a nauseous, or a noxious 
deposite. It may happen that, from these dubious and uncer- 
tain processes, there shall occasionally be obtained, the only 
clew to the true understanding of some cardinal point of his- 
toric narrative, — of some strange and apparently unmotived 
transaction ; but it will more commonly occur, that gossipping 
tales, inventions or exaggerations, the hearsay of the market- 
place or the tattle of the ante-chamber, will usurp the plm?e of 
sound and original information. 

To deal with all these matters fairly and discreetly, it is 
obvious, that powers of a higher order are required ; — a strong 
and clear head ; a mind, not only of native shrewdness and 
discernment, but practised in sifting, balancing, and applying 
the various kinds and degrees of evidence; an impartial tern-, 
per; a lucid and nervous style. In all these particulars, Mr. 
DTsraeli, in our view, Comes somewhat short of that line on 
the scale of excellence, which may be taken as the mark of 
average skill in historical composition. We shall, however, 
decline the task of following him through his details and autho- 
rities ; the more especially, since he has, with respect to the 
latter, adopted a plan which, although it may be well enough 
suited to his own purpose and convenience, is but little calcu- 
lated to secure the confidence of his readers. 

' With regard to my authorities \ he informs us, ' I have not 
chosen to cover the margins with perpetual references for facts with 
which few readers are unacquainted, and to books too well known tp 
require a transcription of their tides. Whenever my narrative, or 
my opinions, are founded on manuscript information, I have scrupu- 
lously registered the authorities.' 

We are too thoroughly hackneyed in the ways of writers, 
and more particularly of party-writers like Mr. D'Israeli, to 
be imposed on by such palpable evasion as this. There are 
Other methods of falsifying history, than the gross and out* 
jrageous mis-citation of its records ; and dexterous men hav* 
availed themselves of these mystifying processes in furtherance 
pf their objects, sometimes with mischievous effect. Happily, 
we anticipate no such result from the unskilful partisanship of 
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the present commentator* Hfe authorship ib of too slight a 
quality, hit style and reasoning are of a fibre too relaxed, (bt 
the arduous task of canonizing the first Charles, vindicating 
the patriotism of Buckingham, and darkening the bright fame 
of Hampden. His preface is a singular and rather amusing 
production ; distinguished by very sufficient self-complacency, 
by sundry coarse and ineffective criticisms on Harris and Bro- 
die, and by a bold eulogy on the ' sagacity 9 and ' indifference 9 
ef Hume. The first is denounced as a practiser of * mean and 

* disingenuous arts 9 ; aod Mr. Brodie, after being designated 
a* a ' Scotch covenanter 9 , is abused in language equally dia* 
tmgutshed by elegance and humour. 

• The historian Cannot boast of the skill of the executioner e£ 
Charles, who at least performed his evil task with the dexterity of a 
master. With such warmth and such bitterness, one might have 
expected at least an animated narrative ; yet, such as it is, it anay 
still be accepted as authentic history, should there still remain seme 
Bumpers of that secret society of which we used to hear something 
in our youth ; and in that case, we would hail Mr. Brodie as the 
historiographer of " The Calves-head Club." ' 

Mr. D'Israeli does not stop here: he has been fearless 
enough to break a lance or two with Mr. Ilallam. In one 
instance, he rebukes Mr. H. for venturing, with reference to 
Buckingham's impeachment, to assume that many of its articles 

* were ptobabh well founded. 9 ' Probably \ sententiously ob- 
serves Mr. D'f., 

1 k a term of nullity in historical evidence ; it includes aekher the 
labour of research, nor the force of argument ; it is the cypher of 
prejudice, which, placed by an unit of fact, swells out into a mighty 
sum what in itself is of very small amount.* 

« This was lofty 9 — « this is Ercles 9 vein. 9 Who but will 
sympathize with Mr. Hallam, helpless and trembling in the 
grasp of his antagonist ! There is, however, an old proverb 
that might have given Mr. D'Israeli a cautionary hint to 
beware of pelting his adversary too unmercifully, since he hhn- 
seif lies open to a severe retaliation. Without canvassing tits 
volumes for multiplied evidences, we shall content ourselves 
with a reference to the character ©f Hampden! as a ftiost sick- 
ening specimen of determined, though impotent rancour. It 
is surcharged with bints and inuendoes, with guesses, and 
glosses* and perversions, all tending to undermine the fine 
English feeling that exults in the spotless feme of Hampden 
as a national distinction. « The intentions of men ', «rd are 
significantly told, * may be purer than their practkttsv 9 Hamp- 
den is atatftd by Anthony Wood to have been ' a person of 
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' anti-monarchical principles'; and Mr, D'L holds, that An- 
thony is right; not that Anthony's opinion is worth a straw* 
but because Cromwell and Hampden were cousins and inti- 
mates. 

' I have been informed* (writes this implacable opponent of un- 
charitable surmise) ' of papers in the possession of a family of the 
highest respectability, which will shew that Hampden had long 
lived in a state of civil warfare with his neighbour, the Sheriff of the 
county ;—they mutually harassed each other. It is probable that 
these papers may relate to quarrels about levying the sixpence in the 
pound on Hampden's estate, for which be was " cetsed." It ia 

FROM THE JEALOUSY OP TRUTH THAT WE ARE ANXIOUS TO LKARN> 

whether the sixpence vms refused out of pique to his old enemy and 
neighbour the Sheriff*, or from the purest, unmixed patriotism !!! 

We question if the whole c circumscription and confine' of 
party pamphleteering can produce a parallel sample of dis- 
ingenuousness, betraying and defeating its own cause, either 
from sheer inability to conceal its spirit and temper, or from 
an over-weening notion of its skill in making the worse appear 
the better reason. 

* When we view Hampden at the head of his Buckinghamshire 
men, inciting several thousands to present petitions, toe may doubt 
whether this instigation were patriotism or insurrection. His re- 
peated journeys to Scotland, his secret conferences at home, indi- 
cated the active plotter \ .... Is it possible that Hampden resembled 
the Abbe Sieves in his facility of drawing up constitutions ? ' 

And this is the liberal and equitable gentleman who chastises 
Mr. Hallam for adventuring an opinion that the charges against 
Buckingham were probably just ! In truth, the « cipher of 
' prejudice' is here, but we look in vain for the * unit of fact/ 
The character of Pym is handled in precisely the same way, 
and loaded with * a suspicion of having taken a bribe from the 
* French minister', though Mr. D'Israeli admits, that he has 
forgotten his authority for the disgraceful imputation* 

Our readers are by this time aware of the character under 
which this Writer presents himself to their observation* 
He has, in common with every citizen of a free country, a right 
not only to his opinions, but to their avowal, even though they 
should be unfavourable to those very circumstances which have 
enabled him to put them forth in safety. We do not quarrel 
with him for his attachment to the Stuarts; he may, for any 
thine we care, run a tilt in behalf of Buckingham's purity; 
but let him abstain from our Hampdens. With bis sympa- 
thies we do not interfere; nor do bis antipathies move us : but, 
for bis own sake, we would recommend him to desist from in-, 
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tnwion into a region beyond his proper sphere; He has 
hitherto been fortunate in the choice of subjects suited at once 
to his intellectual range and to the popular taste for light read- 
ing; but he is now getting beyond his last and awl, and med- 
dling with matters that require the skilful and consummate 
artist. 

' The characteristic of the mind of Charles the First, was that in- 
flexible firmness to which we attach the idea of strength df charac- 
ter. Constancy of purpose, perseverance to obtain it, and fortitude 
to suffer for it, this is the beautiful unity of a strong character. We 
should, however, observe, that this strength of character is not neces- 
sarily associated with the most comprehensive understanding, any 
more than the most comprehensive understanding is necessarily sup- 
ported by this moral force. Hence, the stronger the character of the 
man, the stronger may be its errors, and thus its very strength may 
become its greatest infirmity. In speculating upon the life of Charles 
the First, through all the stages of his vanea existence, from the 
throne to the scaffold, we may discover the same intellectual and 
moral being. Humiliated by fortune beneath the humblest of his 
people, the King himself remained unchanged ; and whether we 
come to reproach, or to sympathise, something of pity and terror 
must blend with the story of a noble mind wrestling with uncon- 
querable fate/ 

It is not easy to discover whether, in this very oracular and con- 
fused paragraph, Mr* D'Israeli does or does not mean to ascribe 
moral and intellectual excellence to Charles, in an equal degree. 
If he intends to intimate that the King possessed great strength 
of character, without corresponding vigour of understanding, 
he has said nothing more, than that bis Majesty was a very ob- 
stinate man ; since it would be scarcely possible to define ob- 
stinacy better, than by qualifying it as the « inflexible firmness? 
of an inferior intellect If, on the other hand, it is meant, to 
comprehend, in ' beautiful unity 9 , decided character and intel-* 
lectual energy, as the attributes of King Charles, how is it to 
be accounted for, that his whole career was but an advance 
from error to error ; that he was continually conceding, and at 
the same time manoeuvring to neutralize or to recal his conces- 
sions; that he disavowed Glamorgan, and sacrificed Strafford? 
. Laud, however, is no favourite with Mr. D'Israeli* His in- 
gratitude to the Lord-keeper Williams, his subserviency to 
Buckingham, his superstition, his ' unstatesman-like qualities ', 
his vindictiveness, are fairly brought out. We do not know 
how this matter may strike Dr. Southey; but to us, it has 
always appeared the most unaccountable of perversions and 
partialities, that a man like Laud, personally and intellectually 
insignificant, mean and malignant in motive and disposition, 
and without, so far as we can discover, a single bright or at- 
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tractiw quality, should have ever bew held op as an object of 
admiration. It i? true, that the extenuation ofhia delinquencies, 
might be taken aa reinforcing the criminmtiou of hfc oppo* 
nente? And! it way be good policy to merge, in the sympathy 
fought to be wakened by the detail of his sufferings, ail re* 
membrnnce of the ferocious persecutions of Leigh ton, Pryiine, 
and IJastwick. Be it observed, in passing, that the preference 
of such men as Laud and Buckingham, over Williams, one of 
the ablest. politicians of bis day, Joea not deposa in favour of 
tbe sagacity of Charles the First in the eatiiuatien of characters 

After all, this is a paltry and inadequate mode of discuss* 
tog questions of such transcendent importance as were in- 
volveo in the transactions of tltese fearful yet glorious times. 
With both parties, there were errors,, infirmities, crimes; but 
on which side was the maintenance of right? Who were the 
men that stood for high principles, for social rights, for jus tic* 
apd the law ?— and who for power and privilege, uncontrolled 
and irresponsible? If Charles had conquered, what would 
have been the result then, and what would be tbe state of Eng- 
land at tbe present time? Charles or the Parliament-— James 
or William— the. Stuart or tbe Brunswick? We find no di&- 
culty in the choice, and Mr. D' Israeli probably feels as little. 

We have connected Mr. Ellis's little work with the present 
article, not only that it may operate a* a corrective to Mr. 
D'Israeli's admiration of the 'majestic Clarendon \ but be* 
cause some timie might elapse before we could again direct our 
attention to tbe subject; and we feel it inexpedient to devote a 
separate and specific article to a topic not particularly gratify* 
ing. It is, however, of great importance* thai the character 
of one who has been usually ranked among the highest and 
purest authorities #f English history, should be thoroughly 
examined and understood, though tbe task may be irksome, 
and: tbe result painfbj. Mr. Ellis haa taken up the matter m a 
spirit of apparent fairness*, and conducted the investigation with 
ability and much distinctness. He comes to tbe decided con- 
elusion: 

' Thai the strangest suspicions attach to the character of Lord 
Clarendon, upon tbe score of rapacious and corrupt practices; aud 
that it is, evident,, that, such was the general opinion of his content 
gararies. 

' That his measures against the sectaries were of a most cruel and 
tyrannical nature. 

'That various circumstances of different kinds favour very strongly 
tbe belief of his having been an unconstitutional, and, in some re* 
speets, an unprincipled politician, whose religion- watf also> probably, 
raertof a pulitkjtf kind than any thing ete» 
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* ' Att&, lastly, that hi* character has beet* unjustly favoured by 
fthtdriaa* from various motives ; — for party purposes ; from pity for 
his subsequent misfortunes ; from admiration of his talents, and es- 
pecially of his historical work; find from a just dislike and contempt 
Of his successors.' 

AH these heads of accusation are supported by evidence* 
berth d(tcom4ntary and circumstantial, making out something 
■lore than tk frUmA fatie case against Lord Chtrtndon, and in- 
defcing the wish, rather than the expectation, that a satisfactory 
vindication may be produced. 



Art. II. Memoirs of the Life of the Rev, David Bogue, D.D. By 
James Bennett, D.D. 8vo. pp. 446. Price 12*. London, 1827. 

(MRCUMSTANCES of a nature accidental and unimport- 
ant to our readers, have occasioned our having hither- 
to delayed to call their attention to this volume, the announce- 
ment of which afforded us high satisfaction. After being al- 
most satiated with memoirs and remains of young men, whose 
lives could afford, at the best, but slender materials for the bio- 
grapher, we were gratified with the prospect of a volume in* 
tended to commemorate a life of more than ordinary activity 
and usefulness ;— the memoirs of a man of commanding cha- 
racter, of intrepid zeal, of inflexible purpose, from the pen of 
an individual himself occupying an influential station in the. 
Church, who was long in habits of intimacy with the deceased, 
and who would have access to all the sources of private in- 
formation as well as to every existing document. We cannot say 
that we feel altogether satisfied with the manner in which Dr. 
Bennett has discharged his task; but possibly we expected too 
much in this instance from the Biographer. Before we offer any 
animadversions, however, upon the style of his performance, we 
shall present to our readers an outline of the memoir. 

David Bogue was born in the year 1 750. He was a native 
pf Berwickshire. After receiving, at the grammar-school of the 
parish in which his parents resided, the rudiments of a classical 
education, he entered the university of Edinburgh, where he 
studied nine years, and took the degree of Master of Arts. He 
Was regularly licensed to preach m the Church of Scotland, 
and had the prospect of a living. His not obtaining this, is 
Accounted for by the following circumstance, which highly re- 
dounds to the credit of his father, who seems to have been both 
a pious and a noble-minded man. 

• ft wa* expected that he would be presented to the living of 
Coldingham, by Lord Marchmont, the patron. But the father o£ 
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David Bogus bad dktwted with hi* lordship abort the choioe of m 
minister for that parisu* The law of patronage introduced into die 
church of Scotland, or at least revived there, in the reign of /queen 
Anne, often forned fepon the parishes men whom the wise and good 
regarded, not as pastors that " entered by the door into tlie sbeepn 
fold, but as thieves and robbers who dissbed over some other way/' 
Such we* the seal of Mr, John Bogue of Hallydowa against these 
forced sHrt e a sett tsr and such his independence of spirit, that though, 
it was believed Lord Marchmont would, notwithstanding the4§ua*r#l,t 
show hi*, high regard for the father by granting his request, if he 
would ask a living- for his son, the good man could not be induced to, 
try. "I have given you ", said he to his son, " the best education, 
and you must now make your way in the world. I would advise you 
to go to London, and I will provide you with the means*" ' pp. 17, 18. 

Dr. Bogue accordingly visited London, where he became an 
assistant in three different schools* In the, first two, he re^ 
mained a very short period ; but in the last, that of the Rev. 
W. Smith, who preached both in Silver Street, London, and 
at Camberwell, he continued for. some years. Here, also, b* 
regularly officiated as a preacher, by assisting Mr. Sniith at both 
the places of worship just named. While in this situation, be 
was invited to preach, as a candidate, at the Scotch cbwoh fr* 
Amsterdam. He went over to Holland to view the place and the 
people, « as Ire deemed it right to take the affair into serious 
* consideration. 9 He was soon, however, satisfied 1 that it be- 
came him to decline it ; and he returned to his various duties 
in connexion with Mr. Smith. Being invited, towards the 
close 6f the same year, to supply at Gosport, he visited- that 
place, and eventually took up his abode there, being ordained, 
as the pastor of an Inde^dent Church, on the J 8th of Juncv 
1777. < 

The chapter of which this is an outline, exhibits several 
proofs of the decision and fervent piety of Dr. Bogue when btrt 
a young man. By settling at Amsterdam, he might have 
escaped from a laborious occupation, and secured a liberal 'and 
certain income ; but the spiritual apathy that appeared in the 
people, seems to have deterred him from accepting the station.' 
The extracts from his Journal indicate the solicitude be felt re- 
specting his personal interest in Christ, and how ardently be 
aspired after practical conformity to the Divine image. Hk 
diary, by the way, is remarkable, as lie was seldom known to 
make any allusions in conversation- to experimental religion ; 
nor was he suspected, we believe, to have kept such a record of 
his feelings. Wtf have an incident recorded, illustrative of the 
serious habits of his early yonth, interesting in itself, but fer 
more so when regarded as cherished to the last atpong bis most 
hallowed recollections. - :. . r , ;, 
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« In <he tieigrAcferhdod *f tbe school where David Bogue was 
laying the fouaoatioft of bis learning?; he k said to has* acmrired 
tome pious acquaintances, who nourished in. him that fear of God 
▼hich too often declines when a youth of the best education ami 
principles quits the paternal roof. A little band m humble life, 
meeting for social prayer, in the parish of Coldingham, attracted the 
notice of the young scholar, and from their devout exercises he de- 
rived so touch edification and delight, that he cherished the hallowed 
remembrance when he had risen to esteem and consequence in the 
church of God. To a poor mechanic, a member of this fellowship 
meeting, as it was called in Scotland, David Bogue was in the habit 
of sending, during many years, small sums of money, which aaa-j 
terially alleviated the ills of poverty in advancing life. " To the last* 
I know," says the Rev* Mr. Maclaurin of CaTdinghara, " that tbe 
Doctor retained a lively recollection of these meetings, and great 
affection for those who belonged to them. I believe he seldom wrote 
to his relations here, but he sent his regards to Alexander Dickson, 
blacksmith, who was one of the number } andl nevef had the hap- 
piness of meeting with him, but he madia the kindest inquiries re* 
specting tbe same individual."* pp. 9, 10. . . • 

We could hafve- wished that, some parts tit least of the letters 
introduced in this chapter, from .some of Dr. Bogtte's college ' 
companion%.. had been omitted. They are not congenial whh 
that feeling which we should lite to preserve uninterrupted and 
unimpaired in reading: the memoirs o£ such a Aran. He* in-* 
deed, iaaet tabe couskWred aa accountable for the levity and 
folly of bis friends; nor are ffoy to be judged severely*, since 
we all know that young men, from mere playfulness,, will, iri 
moments of confidential intercourse and buoyant excitement, 
both speak and write in a manner confessedly incapable of de- 
fence. Every one, however, is not disposed to make allowance 
for this; and even those who are, may not like to' meet, in the 
life of a venerable minister, with any thing' that disturbs, for a 
moraeut at least, tbe feelings of hallowed complacency with 
which they dwell upon his memory. 

From the disgraceful consequences which, iu many instances, 
flowed from tbe operation of the law of patronage in the Scottish 
Establishment, the mind of Dr. Bogue seems to have, heen led 
to inquiries respecting the scriptural constitution of a church. He 
preached, when he first came to London, in places belonging 
to his own communion, as a licentiate of the Church of Scot- 
land. Dr. Bennett has endeavoured to prove* that, by doing 
so, he may be regarded *as having acted as a dissenter, not 
'only. from the Church of /England, but from all state esta- 
* blishmente, us such/ This, however, is going too far, if it be 
meant thatJfc thought *o., It may be. true, that an Episcopa- 
lian in Scotland, and a Presbyterian in the South, by retaining 
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their respective modes of dwciplme and worships virtually ' act 
ton the principle of the English dissenter, viz that, not the 
1 variable institutions of civil governments, but the eternal dis- 
4 tractions of truth and error, form the Christian's clew to duty/ 
Bat the impression which Dr. Bennett seems desirous to convey, 
is, that, on the part of his deceased friend, this was viewed as a 
* leading step' towards his quitting his original communion* 
We have no proof that Dr. Bogue left Scotland with any 
feelings that would have forbidden him to officiate in her Esta- 
blishment; we rather think he would have dene so, had a 
charge been offered him ; and once in, we are not certaitV that he 
would ever voluntarily have come out, from any repugnance 
which he then had to ' a state establishment, as such.' In fact, 
though it would appear, that he soon began to adopt the senti- 
ments of the Independents, yet, . his independency seems never 
to have acquired a very rigid character. A minister of the 
Presbyterian body is the only one who is mentioned as having 
taken part in his ordination ; he both offered the prayer and 

Eve the charge. Two years after this, when in Scotland, his 
ographer informs us, * he preached in the Established Church, 
4 for he was recognized as a minister of that communion. 9 At p* 
.38, it is further observed, that, * from the commencement to 
t the close of his pastoral character, he adopted this system * 
(the independent) ' as the only safe retreat he knew from 
1 greater evils, which he saw raging elsewhere, rather than asr 
' a chosen dwelling where he felt himself a child at home. 
4 The predilections of hi* education followed him through life.' 
. These predilections, probably, prevented his carrying out 
fully and practically, in the government of his Church, the 
characteristic principles of independency. He acted, we have 
understood, a good deal alone. It is not insinuated, that he did 
this, either with an, air of dictation, or from a mere love of rule^ 
But, while be was acting for the people, and acting well, the 
people were not learning to act for themselves ; and to this very 
circumstance, it is highly probable, much of that distraction 
may be attributed, which afflicted the Society at Gosport, after 
the sole directing agency was removed. 

The best form of civil government, it has been sometimes 
asserted, would be despotism, provided that the despot were 
perfect. It should have been added, provided he were also 
immortal* If this perfect being, under whose wise arrangements 
we should be so happy, is to die, and if power is to revert to 
its original source, the people ; it would soon, we fear, be seen, 
that there is but one step from a perfect despotism to perfect 
anarchy. In this case, a nation would be called to the exercise of 
right* and tta discharge of duties, foe which they were -unfitted. 
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—unfitted by the very circumstance of having lived under a 
prince who, by his eminence in virtue and wisdom, saved them 
the trouble of studying the principles of political government, 
and of acquiring the habits of political action. The supposed 
case is applicable to any large body, into whose hands circum- 
stances may throw the exercise of power, and who may be re- 
quired to act in concert, without the superintending agency of 
some binding and controlling intelligence. The question is 
ftoC, bow such a body may advance under the commanding in* 
ftience of a superior mind; but, how it may be disciplined 
into such knowledge and practices, as to retain its strength and 
activity after that influence shall be withdrawn. In no volun- 
tary societies, whether sacred or secular, to which there may 
come to be made a popular appeal, ought the possibility of this 
to be forgotten, or the habits necessary to meet it to be neg- 
lected* Jt will perhaps be found, that those Independent 
Churches continue the most permanently united and harmo- 
nious, in which their professed theory is most distinctly under- 
stood and most practically recognized. Others may be less 
liable to little temporary agitations during the life-time of an 
individual pastor, but they seldom preserve inviolate their con* 
sisteney and unity in passing under the rule of his successor. . 
From the introductory paragraphs of the second chapter, we 
select the following just and pointed remarks, the latter part of 
which, more especially, we beg to press upon the attention of 
those whom it may concern. 

1 When we consider the inexperienced youth of many who are 
chosen to the pastoral care, the unfavourable circumstances of their 
birth, the volatile society from which they have just emerged, the 
tendency of public speaking to generate vanity, and the disgrace to 
winch it inevitably exposes the giddy head, we are astonished that 
Christian churches exhibit no more solicitude for the youth of their 
choice: The reckless indifference to his religious advantages, which 
is too often betrayed— the neglect of providing for him a suitable 
abode, where his piety may be cherished, scandals avoided, and his 
character may be happily formed or fixed — are often punished with 
just severity, by the cruel disappointment of their own dearest hopes/ 

pp.78, 9. 

There is much in this part of the Memoir that is well 
adapted to impress and benefit the young minister. The solemn 
feelings with which Dr. Bogue anticipated his ordination, the 
devout consecration of himself to the service of God, and tb$ 
rules he laid down for the regulation of his private and public 
life, are highly instructive*. Many of Dr. Bennett's remarks 
may be read with advantage. The following passages appear 
to be wort fey of particular regard ; and we may be allowed to 
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add, that it affords us pleasure to perceive their entire coinci- 
dence with our own view of a subject, upon which, a few months 
ago, we took the liberty of expressing our opinion. 

( On the eighth anniversary of his ordination, he adores God for 
the good that was done. " Many are become attentive to the word. 
Family pray up this year in many houses. Several 

have been a rs of the church. Many are going on 

well in the \ id more attend on public worship than 

ever before. preaching, I see more and more, that 

plain and set is most useful. Much that is elaborate, 

is thrown aw ay. 

' At this time/ continues his Biographer, * he records the in- 
creased plainness of his preaching; and what is worthy of special re- 
gard is, that, at the same time, some of the most remarkable effects 

were produced 

• •-•••• 

ts of the preaching of ttf^ ^^tfj^SS^ * e 
i well known, that none t ■; afe^ ^Sf^^ 1 " 18 
eacher. Here was no sl^^^Ev'^jSt^liit of 



to produce a moral an* ijSB&F^^^ **y 

10 noise, rant, or griro^^^^^i^gj^ 8 ra - 
vangelical. The 8 P ec i^?^^S^»^ rre d 
plain, but faithful preac Vf^rsJa^^Stime 
i, should induce others to say, " The satrie 

11 that call upon him. We, therefore, having 
neas of speech." If the design of preaching 
ire of the orator, there might be danger of 
city ; though even then* none bat the igno- 
Id speak this ;" while the discerning hearers 
seemed so easy, an inimitable charm. But 
servant of God should be, not to elicit com- 
tis preaching, but to render them impossible, 
ti, that it shall swallow up the whole atten- 
annihilate all thoughts of the medium of 
i so powerfully contribute to this end as 
e evangelists, we cannot notice the servants, 
er; and faithless must that servant be, who, 

theme, would say, " but let them think a 
it retribution for such idolatry of self, God 
has so ordered things, that men who begin with thinking about their 
idol, end with talking against him ; for there is nothing in the mere 
creature that satisfies long. But he who, from the first, is well 
pleased to take his station in the Saviour's shade, may keep his place 
there to the last, having a boundless theme in Christ the crucified/ 
pp. 104—108. 

In 1789, Dr. Bogue received under his tuition three young 
men, intended for the ministry ; and the third chapter of the 
Memoir contains an account of the rise and progress of the 
Gosport Academy, with various animadversions on the Tutor's 
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mode of instruction. It owed its existence Jo the suggestion 
and liberality of George W^lch, Esq., an opulent banker of 
London, who, at his own expense, or in connexion with only 
another individual, supported already one or two institutions 
of a similar nature. The number of students under Mr* Bogue 
soon increased. At one time, ten were added by the mum> 
ficence of Robert Hnldane, Esq..of Edinburgh, and the efforts 
of the Hampshire Association. After the establishment of the 
Missionary Society, those who were intended for its agents, 
were plaged under Mr. Bogue's tuition, preparatory to therr 
entering on active service. This further increased jthe. number 
of students, and considerably, changed the character of the se- 
minary. There were always, however, some ou the original 
foundation, which contemplated the supply of our own churches* 
Several useful and valuable ministers proceeded from this in- 
stitution ; and hs importance was, perhaps, principally felt by 
the county in which it was established. 

The fourth chapter contains an account of the rise and esta- 
blishment of the London Missionary Society. Of this institu- 
tion, Dr. Bogue has often been regarded as the parent. His 
claims to this honour would seem to be at least equal to those 
of any other man ; although it would be difficult, we imagine, 
to determine, whose was the mind that first conceived the id^a 
of the benevolent confederacy, and put forth the first impulse 
which, communicating itself to other minds, led at length to itp 
'formation. We are not ourselves anxious to ascertain the 
point* Human nature is so ready to worship any thing but 
God, tbat-He often sees fit to conceal from our knowledge toe in- 
struments whom he inspires with ally magnificent purpose * as 
he formerly- hid from the Israelites the sepulchre of Moses. Dr. 
Bogue, indeed, three years before the rise of the Missfonaty 
Society, seems not oply to have thought on the subject, but to 
have made a public effort to excite tne attention of the reli- 
gious world. In 1792, he preached at Salters' Hall, London, 
before .the Correspondent Board of the Society in Scotland, in- 
corporated by royal charter, for propagating Christianity hi 
the Highlands and Islands, As the Society contemplated the 
extension of the gospel to other nations, as. well as ksdifibskm 
in our own, the Preacher availed himself of this circumstance 
to depict the moral condition, and to urge the claims of the 
heathen. In September 1794, he published in the Evangelical 
Magazine, * An Address to Evangelical Dissenters who prac- 
* tise Infant Baptism, 9 which awakened considerable attention 
to the subject, and mainly tended, perhaps, to induce their sub- 
sequent and consolidated effort. A few months afterwards, at 
a meeting held in Red Cross Street Library, London, several 
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ef the principal ministers of the metropolis had'their tnindii 
strongly drawn to the subject, by a conversation on a recent 
publication by the Rev. Melville Home. Out of this sprang ft 
private meeting once a fortnight, for reading and prayer ; and, 
ultimately, in September 1795, the public formation of the 
Missionary Society. 

On this occasion, one of the sermons was preached by the 
subject of the Memoir. It appears, from the copious extracts 
introduced into the volume, to have been a masterly defenee 
of the project; an animated and argumentative appeal to the 
passions. He gave, however, a stronger proof than this, of 
the reality of his missionary zeal. Many a man has thus de^ 
lighted applauding auditories, has eloquently expatiated on the 
sublimity of the missionary character and enterprise, who 
would shrink from becoming the sublime being he described: 
Not so Dr. Bogue. Though past the meridian of life, his habit* 
fixed, a husband and a father, — he, in connexion with three other 
friends, made two vigorous efforts to obtain the sanction of Go- 
vernment, and the consetft of the East India Company,* to their 
proceeding as Missionaries to Bengal; This is one of the most 
interesting facts of his life ; it strikingly exhibits the sense he 
entertained of personal obligation, and illustrates the intre-< 
pidity and decision of his character, his sincerity, his fortitude, 
and his faith. 

These attempts were unsuccessful: insurmountable obstacles 
were then opposed to the introduction *>f Christianity into our 
Indian possessions. When h was ascertained that the project 
must of necessity be abandoned, Dr. Bogue consented to be* 
tome the tutor of the Missionary students. This fixed his po- 
sition, and determined the character of his subsequent history : 
from this period he assumed, in the view of the religious public, 
the elevation and individuality which he ever afterwards main- 
tained. It was as the tutor of the Missionary College, as the 
advocate of the Society, appearing and pleading in every part 
of the kingdom as its prominent supporter, if not ha acknow- 
ledged parent* identified with its existence, its name, and ltd 
anniversaries, that Dr. Bogue was most extensively known- and 
most honourably distinguished. His life became one Continued 
Series of labours, bearing, immediately or remotely, on this ob- 
ject. One feeling had taken the possession, and assumed the 
direction of his blind ; an interest intense and profound ; no 
temporary excitement, no evaporating enthusiasm or blustering 
zeal ; but a feeling that was kept calm by its very depth, and 
that was preserved and perpetuated by its originating in the 
understanding, rather than in the passions. His intellect was 
inflamed; the * live coal from the altar' had fallen and rested 
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/Aw*,- and the fire it commimtcated, wm fed by materials sup- 
plied equally by reason arid by faith. 

€ From this time, Mr. Bogue may be said to have lived for the 
conversion of the heathen. Missions occupied his thoughts by day 
and by night. For this object he pleaded in private conversation 
and in the public assembly ; for this he prayed in the closet, in the 
family, and in the church. This theme always proved his inspiration. 
He kindled at its touch, and shewed that it was no false fire, but 
the genuine flame of principle ; for he never grew tired in the cause 
himself, nor ever suffered the zeal of others to expire. 

c Immediately on the formation of the Missionary Society, he 
adopted a practice, which he maintained through life, of consecrat- 
ing every year a portion of his own property, and of , preaching an 
annual sermon to excite the zeal ana liberality of his nock, in sup-* 
port of a Society which required the revenues of sovereign states. 
The success of his appeal to his own charge was such, that he men- 
tioned it in his diary among the mercies that demanded his gratitude 
to God. The pastor was much encouraged by the concurrence of 
his flock, which enjoys the high honour of having been among the 
first, most liberal, and moat constant contributors to the support of 
a Society that has enjoyed the special smiles of Heaven. 

* From this time, Mr. Bogue was frequently called to plead the 
great cause in other congregations, where he ever left the conviction, 
which had fastened on his own mind, that it was the imperative duty, 
of Christians to attempt the conversion of the world to the faith of 
Christ. By the variety and force of his arguments, he displayed the' 
comprehensiveness of his own mind, and the depth of his reflections 
on the grand theme ; and if ever he blazed and rose to the eloquence 
of the sublime, it was when he fired the souls of Christians with 
the prospect of a converted world, or when he terrified the slothful 
Christian with a view of the aggravated guilt of leaving the millions' 
of the heathen to parish for, want of the knowledge of Christ. 

* The spirit with which he pursued this object, was so infectious,, 
that few came within his reach and escaped its influence. That he 
almost invariably communicated it to 'his students, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to assert. As I was among them at the formation of the 
Society, I can never forget how constantly the master mind of my 
tutor recurred to his darling theme, how his countenance lighted up 
at the prospect of rousing the Churches to efficient co-operation,' 
and hpw fondly he courted that conversation which suggested or 
promised any valuable hints for maturing the noble scheme. The 
first sermons preached at; the formation of the Society, were read 
over in his study at the time of lecturing, with majiy an interesting 
comment; and most of the early counsels for the improvement of the 
infant association, were suggested or improved there. 

* With the neighbouring ministers, the pastor of Gosport was living 
on each terms, that he found little difficulty In engaging their active 
co-operation. Endued with a kindred spirit, they soon caught the 
generous ardour, and by their private conversations and official la- 
bours called forth the zeal and liberality of their flocks. 
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4 When Hampshire was noticed for Ri early and powerful exer- 
tions for the heathen, it was observed, " That may be naturally ac- 
counted for from Hs being the residence of David Bogne." To the 
lu$eining counties, the flame was, for the same reason, soon com- 
nwnicftted. His extensive correspondence gave hfm many opportu- 
nities of recommending the object to the support of persons of piety 
and influence, and he never suffered such a means of usefulness to 
escape unimproved.' pp. 194—6* 

From the last chapter of the Memoir, it appears that the 
closing years of Dr. Bogue's life were clouded by great and 
frequent afflictions. 

' He was visited with painful and alarming sickness \ child after 
child was taken from him, in circumstances most trying ; the partner 
of liis life, who had smoothed their dying pillow, fell a sacrifice to 
her attentions to him and to them ; and he was left at last, if not 
solitary, yet, attended by only one child, and she so afflicted as to 
require from him the consolations which he needed to receive rather 
than to give/ 

This preliminary paragraph prepares the reader for tho sub- 
sequent melancholy detail of domestic bereavements. Of two 
Sons, extended and interesting notices are contained in this 
chapter, drawn up by a third, who, soon after, followed them 
to the grave. All had arrived at manhood, and were alike 
distinguished by respectable talents and amiable character; 
and each afforded, at last, satisfactory evidences of his faith. 
Severe as such strokes must have been, they were exceeded in 
intensity by that which deprived Dr. Bogue of her who, for 
nearly forty years, had been the affectionate and beloved com- 
panion of his pilgrimage* A daughter had also died in the in- 
terim; another, settled in a distant country, was denied the 
satisfaction of alleviating, by her presence, a father's sorrow; 
and a third, herself the subject of affliction, increased while 
s*he participated her parents 9 distress*. 

Amid such domestic calamities were the last years of Dr. 
Bogue passed. And to these, indeed, personal suffering ..was 
added; which at one time was so severe as to compel Jhim to 
remit for a season bis customary .duties. With this exception, 
he still prosecuted, uninterruptedly, his various and valuable 
labours for promoting the conversion of the work), and rousing 
the zeal of the Church. To these objects he had consecrated 
his talents and his life. He pursued them with invincible re- 
solution. He travelled, annually through different parts of the 
kingdom ; and twice he undertook journeys to the Continent, 
for the purpose of exciting, sustaining, or directing Christian 

* Miss Bogue is since dead. 
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tofenevofonoe. 1 ' He 'died as he liad lived. Tb* chrcitsifttences 
ebftnected with his, death ore. peculiarly interesting* from their 
associating the event with transactions m wkieferbiy mwid had 
se long Sound its congenial element, aad which, more than liny 
tiding else, hid developed and .illustrated tlie character of the 



Many incidents, in themselves trivial, rise into importance, 
and are spoken of as remarkable, after death has removed the 
individual id whom they referred, and has thus impacted a 
sanctity to our minutest, recollections. We are disposed, in- 
deed, to believe that, at such seasons, many things may .occur, 
«f>rjftneatjy accidental, yet arranged and adapted by Divine 

* Providence for the very purpose of admonishing or soothlpg 
tfceJRvtngj'by strongly directing the miud to considerations 
^otin^cted with %, the character or the state of the dead. .We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of adverting to *ome circum- 
stances of this kind, connected with the last days of Dr» Bogee, 
which, though minute, we regard as j 

touehingJ : For some time previously 
ihetflt mod** in his public services, on 
of the heavenly state. We remerabe 
that he had just heard him preach r 
vision of <3od to be enjoyed by the 
occaek)fft : he was struck with the elevai 
•aged-Preacher displayed, the grande 
sublimity of his devotion. In a coui 
delivered on the Transfiguration, we 1< 
that ihctfe qualities were eminently c 
able -Sal lit appeared like Moses on F 
pfobvteotl \mti 9 or* like the Apostle F 
taken oF the glory that shall be reveale 

*hd^vte«tdress«d his flock from the pulpit, was on the apes* 
tojic benediction — u The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, . and 
tUe too&1tf*G<Hii and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
ymtlL" <*He'ibea administered the Holy Supper, and com- 

* mended: Ms charge to the Lord, and to the word of his grace. 
ttOta&of th^ most aged members of the church, the daughter 
f df iris predeceseer, on hearing this text, and marking her 
<;£a*t*rV4»pttrit and manner, said, " He will never preach in 

* tfca» pulpit again."' And he never, did. . The meeting-house 
tra<?eloettt for repairs, and he took a journey into War.wick- 
JkIrb-fei»*»iesionjiry purposes. On his, return, he found the 
phlWsiMl; unfit for worship; the people assembled in iho ves- 
try* imdlb^r^ ifefor'ever closed his labours amorig them. On 
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the afternoon of the last sabbath in which his "services were 
enjoyed, he addressed them from the words : " Enoch walked 
with God" ; and in the evening, on the latter part of the same 
text : " He was not, for God took him" c Thus ', says his 
friend, ( he unintentionally closed his ministry with a descrip- 
c tion of his own past character and approaching bliss.' 
. He had engaged to assist at the anniversary of the Sussex 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, and for this purpose he pro- 
ceeded to Brighton during die ensuing week. He was muck 
indisposed when he commenced thi9 journey. His disease was 
of a nature to be aggravated by travelling, and when he arrived 
at Brighton, it was observed, that ' though there was some* 
' thing about him peculiarly interesting and cheerful, he couM 

* not entirely conceal the natural sighs of the pain under 
' which he was then suffering. 9 Here he closed his public 
career in a manner that partakes more of the sublime, tbau 
any thing of a similar nature we ever remember to have read. 
We know not how the following passage may affect others* 
but, for ourselves, having our minds full of what had formed 
the predominant characteristic of the man, it produced inttt 
emotions of no ordinary kind. 

* The venerable sufferer ascended the pulpit for the last time, to 
finish his services in the sanctuary, in the very way which he himself 
would have chosen, had it been referred to him, by offering up the 
prayer: " Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven : let all the nations call the Redeemer blessed, and the whole 
earth be filled with thy glory. Amen, and Amen. The prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended." ' p. 355. 

From that evening, the progress of his disorder was rapi^ 
and planning. He was incapacitated from attending the public 
meetings, c but he inquired after the services as they advanced* 

* with an interest that shewed the ruling passion strong jn 

* death.' With those who visited him, he conversed on the 
progress and prospects of the Society to which his time • and 
energies had been devoted ; he expressed great satisfaction itt 
the thought, that so many young ministers appeared to be ac- 
tuated by a missionary spirit ; he rejoiced in intelligence re* 
ceived of missionary success; and he afforded instructive demon- 
strations of his own personal interest in that gospel wbick.be 
had lived to preach, and had laboured to diffuse. He expired on 
Tuesday morning, October 25th, 1885. So gentle was his 
departure, so peculiarly calm his last moments, so placid the 
expression of his countenance in death, that the nature of the 
event may best be described in the laoguage of Holy Writ: 
« he feU asleep." 
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From the concluding chapter of the work, we select the 
following passages, as oont*ining s view of some of the most 
prominent and interesting features of his character. 

• As a preacher, Dr. Bogue was valued chiefly for the simplicity, 
gravity, and useful tendency of bis discourses. He commenced his 
career with what might be called a more elevated style ; and not in- 
frequently read his sermons, especially those which he delivered on 
extraordinary occasions. But when he reviewed his discourses in 
1ms closet, at the throne of grace and in prospect of the judgement- 
eeat, he condemned these more laboured compositions, as defective 
in simplicity, and not sufficiently adapted to general edification. 
Adopting, therefore, a more simple style, and not having a memory 
for words, he came at last to prepare little but thoughts ; and there- 
fore seldom exhibited the curtoste felicitates — those more happy turns 
of expression which are often of great use, by rousing attention and 
fixing themselves on the memory. This was rather to be regretted, 
lis he was not endowed with that promptness or power of extempo- 
raneous illustration, which might supply the place of previous care* 
M composition. Nor was his. voice distinguished by that vivacity, or 
flexibility, which would give relief to the simple uniformity of bis 
style. Tones deep and sonorous, and little varied, imparted to a 
style that was cut down to the bare simplicity of Euclid, an appear- 
ance of dullness ; but all felt that the preacher's weight of character 
bore down upon their heart and conscience with a force and an au- 
thority that few could resist, and fewer still acquire/ pp. 414, 415* 
»»»•*♦ 

' In prayer, he was peculiarly reverent and lowly ; equally remote 
from all affectation of finery, from any approach to taJkmg saucily to 
the Most High, from every thing that could with any reason be called 
whine or cant. When he led the devotions of the church or the fin 
miJy, there was a comprehensiveness and a propriety that taught 
others how to pray ; yet there was nothing that led to the thought, 
** here is a great man on his knees/' for we felt how all our distinc- 
tion* vanish when viewed from the footstool of the Eternal, and how 
little we all are before the Infinitely Great. He was copious without 
being tedious ; and though often elevated to the verge of the sublime, 
never obscure. I retain, to this hour, the impression of some of die 
prayers which I heard him offer thirty years ago. His person, his 
thoughts, his tones, his zeal, his fervour, often rccal to me the in- 
spired expression — u the spirit and power of Elijah." On those c'ays 
of devotion which he kept with his pupils in his own stttdy, he was 
often peculiarly fervent, solemn, and edifying; and when he cam* 
down' from his closet to conduct the rriorning and evening worship of 
his family, he allowed the fulfilment of the promise, that if we pray to 
our Father in secret, he will reward us openly.' p* 398. 



' Tjfy* discipline which he maintained over hfs own soul, produced 
extraor din ary self-knowledge. No powers of language could enable 
me to describe my emotions, when, on looking over his papers, I 

Le 
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1 My Faults" Many, 
recorded thoir faults 
suspect, have kept a 
se humbling records, 
►nsequence of the cen- 
:his friends/ p. 384. 

» » » % » . » 

* Though his large frame, his iron muscles, his heavy brow, his 
deep-toned voide, his firm step, and decided movements, gave him 
the reputation of a Cceur de lion, he was constitutionally timid. He 
was, indeed, often called a bold man ; and so he was by principle but 
not by nature. His courage was the triumph of duty over, natural 
temper.' p. 382. 

We have many proofs of the noble disinterestedness and ge- 
nuine benevolence of Dr. Bogue. His pecuniary donations to 
private cases of distress, as well as to public objects, were of great 
extent. He was economical to a degree that seemed parsi- 
monious, but it was from the principle of U 
penditure on self, of what might be employe 
fit of others. He refused the sum of 200/. 
the Missionary Society, for the use of his library 
although his books were rendered of less value 
consequence. He often refused his travelling 
journeying to serve the churches. He would 
' We shall be repaid at the resurrection of the „ 

' gave him a right to do what often gave offence— urge to li- 
berality with an energy and authority which some were pleased to 
censure, as savouring of harsh dictation. But it never could be said 
of him, that he bound heavy burdens upon men's shoulders, and 
grievous to be borne, which he himself would not touch with one of 
his fingers. It is also consoling to think, that he produced —some 
would say extorted— contributions for the good of others, when he 
would not utter a word for himself ; and while the cause of religion 
and benevolence was thus promoted, those who censured him were 
the very persons who most needed a prompter of so much energy 
and weight.' p. 404. 

' His modesty was so great, that It sometimes gave him an air of shy- 
and reserve, which surprised and embarrassed those who had 



known him only by his great name and by those important labours, 
which had filled the world.' p. 408. 

' Those who knew him at a distance only, and judged of him by 
die features of iron strength which distinguished his countenance, or 
by the unyielding force with which he pressed on, wherever duty 
seemed to call, imagined that he was stern and tyrannical. But they 
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were utterly mistaken. His failings were entirely on the other side. 
He was a most kind-hearted man, and suffered himself to be drawn 
into approbation of those whom his better judgement would have pro- 
nounced unworthy of the patronage he accorded. Those discerning 
and candid men who had previously viewed him with prejudice, 
were, on closer inspection, surprised and vanquished by his ineffable 
kindness/ pp. 406, 407. 

We had wished to give a few passages relating to his 
mental character, and we had marked them for the purpose, 
bat their length precludes our inserting them. We are more 
anxious, indeed, to exhibit such views of him as the preceding 
extracts afford ; and we wish to find room for a few dosing re- 
marks. 

As a man, the character of Dr. Bogue has often been very, 
differently represented. It has suffered alike from indiscrimi- 
nate censure and extravagant eulogy. Perhaps, it is not saying 
too much, to affirm, that the general impression respecting him 
was unfavourable. He was seen at a distance by far more than 
could see him closely. There was something in his personal 
appearance, which suggested the idea of sternness and severity,— 
something that inspired an awe partaking more of fear than of 
veneration, and that led the observer to suspect that he should 
shrink from bearing the reproof, or being abandoned to the 
tender mercies of such a roan. Owing to the circumstances in 
which they occurred, some instances of conduct or demeanour 
apparently assuming, repulsive, bigoted, or severe, were most 
known, frequently referred to, and always exaggerated. The 
worst of Dr. Bogue lay on the surface : the best was the per- 
manent and the interior excellencies which were known, and 
felt, in all their lustre and loveliness, by those only whose in- 
timacy gave them a survey of the hidden treasures of his heart. 
We have on this account selected the above passages, illus- 
trative of his private virtues. We believe that there are those 
who will wonder at being told, that David Bogue was one of 
the most humble of men ; was distinguished by mildness, ex- 
treme forbearance, great candour, and unaffected modesty. 

It is not unnatural, philosophically considered, that these 
virtues should, in certain characters, be found co-existing with 
the appearance, and at times, perhaps, with something of the 
reality of the opposite qualities. Independent and decided minds, 
inspired with great purposes, will often appear repulsive to ge- 
neral observers. Bent on the accomplishment of their object, 
perceiving it with the plainness of demonstration, and pursuing 
it with passionate intensity, thty are apt to despise the objec- 
tions, and scarcely to, conceal contempt for the little sctuples 
arid limited views of ordinary minds. Prompted by feeling, or 
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impelled by principle to lead, they may forget that others are 
to be subjugated to their use by the influence of reason, and 
not by the dictates of power ; and hence, they are in danger of 
displaying a spirit that shall exhibit any thing but the amiable ; 
of exciting hostility, where they might secure co-operation, and 
of provoking censure where they might command respect. 
Unable to sympathize with ignorance, apathy, indecision, or 
sloth, they are prone to express their impatience in no palate 
able way, so aB to leave a very erroneous impression. of their 
real character as a whole, which may present the union of ap* 
parently opposite qualities. 

Without meaning to say that these remarks are precisely apt 
plicable to the character of Dr. Bogue, we think that they may 
serve to explain the contradictory descriptions which have 
often been given of the man. Those who knew him best* 
loved him most Those who saw the interior of bis character, 
almost worshipped him. He was even unfortunate in the in« 
discriminate admiration which he sometimes inspired. The 
perception of so much positive excellence, prevented the ac* 
Imowledgement of obvious defects. His true greatness waa 
mistaken. A mental pre-eminence was claimed for him, to 
which he was but doubtfully entitled ; while the moral grandeur* 
the true and intrinsic sublimity of his mind, was inadequately 
felt and imperfectly appreciated. Statements were made, in 
which many found it impossible to concur; they tended, there- 
fore, to obstruct or to obliterate the impression of his actual 
superiority. There is no surer way to excite prejudice and to 
bring a man into contempt, than to employ the praises of pais 
tial friendship. Dr. Bennett's book is not entirely free from 
this fault, although, in general, he is sufficiently moderate in 
the estimate of his friend. This inconsistency, indeed, per* 
vades the work ; the inconsistency between paragraphs of faint 

£ raise, and sentences of eulogy of such infinite import as to 
*ave nothing even to the imagination to supply. For in- 
stance, — in the midst of a singular passage, in which the Writer 
describes Dr. Bogue's study, there occurs the following ex* 
pression in allusion to the sad disorder often apparent in that 
€ cabinet of learning/ from his permitting none but himself to 
interfere with his books. 

' In this his peculiarity, was seen the littleness of a great man— 
the solitary mistake of a mind who had otherwise left us nothing to Con- 
sole us under a sense of our inferiority. 9 p. 41 1 . 

In perfect keeping with this extravagance is another passogc 
at p. 422. 

1 It has been attempted to express his character in one word. But 
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it^wbat language shall we fiod it? The French call Mm prqfondeur, 
f)A£jth* This was trite; but it was not enough. Of dur own coun- 
trymen, one would call him " magnanimity ' ; — but another say&, I 
should prefer " benevolence in actipn." 1 despair of finding a word 
sufficiently expressive ; and therefore leave him to be, as he deserves, 
the study of his species* 

This is absolutely puerile, and can tend only to injure the 
feiriame of bis friend. Dr. Bogue was a great man ; yet, he 
was neither a man of splendid genius, of fascinating eloquence, 
nor of profound erudition. He was not an intellectual pro- 
digy ; nor was his mind in itself such as would have been 
seen, under any circumstances, to be a master spirit, framed 
to discover or to create new worlds in the universe of thought, 
and to hqje the image of his greatness impressed upon suc- 
ceeding generations. He was not this : and yet, he has left an 
impression behind him by -means of th$ moral power he wield- 
ed or awakened, such as shall convey his name and perpetuate 
Ike influence jd bis character to remote posterity. There is a 
moral sublimity that far surpasses mere intellectual greatness,— 
a sublimity of character arising from the intense appreciation 
mid undevtating pursuit of a great object. Dr. Bogue's object 
was the greatest. He saw what was the highest aim to which 
humanity could be devoted ; what the loftiest purpose for which 
it is possible to live*. His decision was regulated by this per* 
caption, and his life was governed by his decision. If any 
tbtng broadly distinguished him from ordinary men, it was 
this; and it is the distinction of few. Although the most 
honourable to our nature, yet, 4t is less sincerely sought after 
than any thing which places man above man. 

Dr. Bogue unquestionably possessed a powerful and well 
balanced mind. His faculties were strong, though not bril- 
liant; and, by dogged assiduity, he would probably have 
reached, in any profession, an honourable standing. In him, 
however, religion supplied the place of genius. She indulged 
him with her holiest inspirations, and endowed him with a 
masculine eloquence. The mind of Dr. Bogue was, perhaps, 
roo6ed to its most vigorous action by those great political 
events which, at the, close of the last century, absorbed the 
attention of Europe, shook the foundations of society, and ap- 
peared like the harbingers of a new era in the history of the 
world. Dr. Bogue was among the number of those who, im- 
bibing the spirit without the madness of the times, — catching 
the enthusiasm, but changing the object, — were distinguished 
by applying them to the purposes of sanctified ambition. 
They gave a new and extraordinary impulse to the public 
mind; they imparted that direction to its, resources, which 
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did fundi to change the character of the age; thfey re*, 
kindled the fervour of apostolic zeal, and led, perhaps, in a con- 
siderable degree to the formation of those grfeat institutions that 
illustrate the period in which they flourish. To the cause of 
the whole species, to the present improvement and future 
solvation of mankind, Dr. Bogae bound himself as with the 
solemnity of an' oath. From that momeift, he could give,' so 
to speak, no explanation of his life, but, that the world needteA 
knowledge which it was his to impart This principle, applied 
to the phenomena of his character and mind, explained all. 
He had * one thing' to do; — he had to ' serve his generation 
* according to the will of God.' He saw his object wherever 
he was ; and he saw it always the same, — the same in import- 
ance, obligation, and grandeur. This rendered his zeal a 
vigorous and lambent flame, and gave it at once permanence 
and purity. No man, perhaps, ever walked more emphatically 
by faith, &s being the " evidence", or persuasion, « of things 
not seen" This was the secret of his seriousness, the source 
of his magnanimity, the key to his character. If he coveted 
power, it was power to contribute something to the salvation of 
the universe. Hence, his habit of viewing all his acquisitions in 
connexion with his object, his neglect of subordinate excel- 
lencies as a public teacher, and his employment of any means 
and any opportunity, to excite in others the feeling thai con- 
sumed himself. He was little sensible to mere human admira- 
tion, either as a motive or an end. His was an ambition too 
vast to be satisfied with the praise of contemporaries. - He 
rose above the desire of this world's applause, by aiming- at 
that of its Maker ; by aspiring to be one of those who, having 
" turned many to righteousness, shall shine as the sun for ever 
and ever." He not only saw the speculative sublimity of this 

Strand aim, but he practically obeyed it And, by thus acting 
or so many years, he exerted, on the vast number of minds 
that came into private or public contact with his, an agency 
and an influence seldom equalled. Hence, it is impossible to 
calculate the sum of holy and benevolent stimulus which he 
was the means of communicating to others; and, when we 
reflect upon the imperishable nature of such influence, its con* 
tinued activity and constant re-production, who can estimate 
the number of human spirits who directly or remotely may 
owe their salvation, under God, to the existence and agency of 
this one man ? If this be not true greatness, we know not 
what is. 

To this view of his character, we are well aware, -many will 
be ready to object, that such moral greatness, arising from the 
inspiration of religion, rather than of genius, is not to be fe- 
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garded as so vast a distinction* But fa it, >ipe<wott}d ,*skycom* 
Dion ? Are the higher stages of religious, feeling 'ami attorn* 
went* of ordinary observance ? Is it a frequent thing tot meet, 
even among the leaders of the faithful, those who are ao emi- 
nently good? No: and what is move, this kind of eminence 
is by no means properly appreciated even in the Church, Why 
is it* that* in the lives of ministers, far more anxiety is so often 
displayed to substantiate their claims to intellectual superiority, 
than to exhibit their, conformity to the image of their Master? 
There is a vicious and worldly standard of greatness, in the 
Church. Exclusive consecration to God is not regarded iii 
the light that belongs to it. If it were,*— if it we*e generally 
appreciated and pursued as it ought to be, it would do more than 
any thing else towards transforming and saving the rest of the 
species. 



Art. III. A Manual of Heraldry for Amateurs, By Harriet 
Datiaway. 12mo. pp. 169. London. 1828. 

jgTEMMATA quid faciunt /—is a question which) unanswer- 
able as it is, we seldom find asked by the happy possesaors 
of bearings and genealogies; and this reluctance is but an ad* 
ditional instance of that marvellous perversity in human cha- 
racter, which leads men to take pride in the adventitious* 
rather than in that which is intrinsic and essential. It would 
be hardly possible to give a finer illustration of the difference 
between the abstract and the concrete, than by referring to 
the philosophical and the practical views of this important 
matter. Take the thing in the first light; separate it from the 
feelings of men and the condition of society, and what can be 
more* obviously baseless and absurd than merely titular or 
heraldic honours ; distinctions purely conventional, and adding 
nothing either to felicity or virtue. That a certain modifica- 
tion of phrase in personal address ; a special accumulation of 
vowels and consonants in connexion with one's patronymic; 
a couple of yards of silk riband-; a scutcheon gold and gules; 
that, for these toys of children, grown men should be gazing, 
and striving, and envying, and forfeiting integrity and tranquil- 
lity,' would be incredible if it were told to us, mutato nomine, of 
a tribe of savages, or of the inhabitants of the moon. Were 
these trappings the proper emblems of wealth or power, it 
would be a different affair. Unsubstantial themselves, they 
would, at least, like the constable's staff, or the monarch's 
crown, be the outward and visible signs of that which is sub- 
stantial. But to this they do not even make pretence: the 
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ceremonial personalty of the peer, is as empty as the hunob- 
back's nickname ; awl tbe whole resolves itself, at last, into the 
cap and bells* 

If we reverse the picture, and contemplate, for a moment, 
the ' boast of heraldry' in its connexion with the prejudices of 
mankind, though we shall probably come to the same conclu- 
sions, we shall cease to wonder at the eagerness that candidates 
for honour invariably display. It is true, that all these things 
are the mere freaks of fancy, the creations of opinion ; but 
then we are the slaves of opinion, and though' it might be 
better to enjoy its more benignant influences, and to inhabit 
the affections of our fellows, yet, vanity is craving, and will be 
content with deference and * blank awe, 9 where veneration and 
love are unattainable. It is true, after all, that < men are but 
' children of a larger growth ', and a coronet is more dazzling 
than the civic wreath. While mitres and aiguillettes com- 
mand the gaze and admiration of the multitude, no wonder 
that they form the idols of the favoured few. 

Independently of all this, heraldry, whether important or 
insignificant in itself, is interesting in its associations. In one 
view, it is history, and tends materially to the elucidation of 
facts hardly susceptible of explanation in any other way. It 
enters into minutia, invaluable as illustrations of character) 
manners, and events, that have disappeared from every regular 
document, and would have been lost to memory but for c reate , 
and mottoes, and bearings, together with the praiseworthy 
anxiety that has been manifested by pursuivants and kings-at- 
arms, to preserve the traditions and commerage of their favoured 
science. There is, moreover, in heraldry, a good deal of the 
picturesque, with much of antique and gorgeous show and 
colour. The ors, and argents, and azures, and sables of ar- 
morial bearing, come in well as decorations, whether in a pro- 
cession, a banner, a cathedral, or a vignette. Other reasons 
might possibly be found for the toleration of a pursuit essen- 
tially absurd but circumstantially interesting; but we shall, for 
the present, be satisfied with the loyal and lady-like plea of 
Mrs. Dallaway. 

* In the College of Arms, there still exists the book which was ex- 
pressly made for Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry VIL, to teach 
him heraldry. If this knowledge was thought to be of so much im- 
portance, as to form a part of the education of the heir apparent to 
the Crown, no apology can be necessary for any attempt, however 
humble, to add this accomplishment to our other attainments.' 

This little manual is gpt up very neatly, and, without making 
pretensions to extensive inquiry or systematic analysis, gives a 
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dear and easy explanation of Heraldic technology. It ex* 
plains, cursorily, but, we imagine, sufficiently, Emblarontng— 
Escocheons — Colours and Metals— Ordinaries and Charges — 
Parts of Animals — Weapons and Armour*- Crusading Inven- 
tions — Leaves and Flowers— Miscellanies — Armorial Bearings 
of English nobility— Cognizances, Crests, and Supporters— 
Helmets and Mantles — Crowns and their varieties; with other 
branches of Heraldic lore. The wood-cuts are neatly executed 
and liberally supplied; and, on the whole, we may recommend 
this little book as, a useful, though slight and summary intro- 
duction to the science of which it treats. 



Aft. IV. 1. Transaction* rf the Literary Society of Bombay. Vols. 
II. and III. 4to. London. 1820, 1823. 

2. Researches on the Tenets and Doctrines of the Jeynes and Rood' 
hists; conjectured to be the Bracbmanes of Ancient India. Iq 
which is introduced, a Discussion on the Worship of the Serpent 
in various Countries of the World. By Lieut. Col. William 
Franckliri, in the Service of the Hon. £. 1. Company; Author of 
a Tour to Persia, &c. With Plates. 4to. pp. 214. London, 
1827. 

f\P the first volume of the Bombay Transactions, published 
^ in the' year 1819* an account will be found in the eleventh 
volume of our Journal. The Society itself was instituted* in the 
year 1804, under the presidency of Sir James Mackintosh; 
The second volume, which escaped our notice at the time of its 
publication, contains sixteen communications of a very miscel- 
laneous nature. 

Art. I. by Mr. Hammer, of Vienna, is a notice, with extracts, 
of a work entitled Miritol Memalik (Mirror of Countries), writ- 1 
ten by Sidi Ali Capoodawn, admiral of the Egyptian fleet of 
Solimnnn the Great, and giving an account of his journey over- 
land from Gujerat to Constantinople. The title of Sidi or Siddee 
(supposed to be a corruption of Sjyud, lord,) became in the sub- 
sequent century the common designation of the Abyssinian 
naval officers who entered into the service of the Mohammedan 
sovereigns of the Deccan. Possibly, this person might be an an* 
cestor of the famous Siddee Jore. It appears that both his fa- 
ther and grandfather had distinguished themselves in the 
Turkish navy. 

Art. IL is 'A small but true account of the Ways and 
* Manners .of the Abyssinians, by Mr. Nathaniel Pearce ;' dated 
Abyssinia, 1814* This is* a very interesting document, on ac- 
count both of the information which it conveys and tbe^ha- 
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racter of the writer. The view which it gives of Abyssinian 
society, is most deplorable. 

Arts. III. and V. by Captain Vans Kennedy, are Essays on 
Persian Literature, and on the Chronology of Persian History 
previously to the Macedonian Conquest The latter paper is 
learned and ingenious, and though far from sound in its con- 
clusions, merits the attention of such persons as feel interested 
in historical inquiries stretching back to the remotest eras. 
Art. Xl. by the same gentleman, contains a notice respecting 
the abortive attempt made by the Emperor Akbar to introduce 
a new religion into India, ' a system of Deism as pure as the 
' weakness of mankind would possibly admit ; * in point of fact, a 
compound of the systems of Mohammed and Zoroaster. It is 
remarkable, that a similar attempt at innovation was made by 
his descendant, Sultan Dam, the elder brother of Aurungzebe, 
who wrote a treatise in which he endeavoured to harmonize the 
doctrines of the Vedas with those of the Koran. Father 
Buz6e, a Jesuit, and Molana Shah, a Casbmerian Brahmin, 
were his instructors, and probably his coadjutors in this philo- 
sophical enterprise, which, by rousing the jealousy of the 
Moslems, is supposed to have cost the Prince the loss of em- 
pire and his life. A curious chapter in history might be occu- 
pied with the various unsuccessful attempts to introduce new 
systems of religious faith and worship. With the exception of 
Mohammedism, it will be found, that all such human inno- 
vations as have partaken of the character of reform, have been 
violently and successfully resisted ; while innovations of an op- 
posite nature, however great, — all corruptions of a simpler faith 
or ritual, the multiplication of rites or of deities, the descent 
from ^gross to grosser idolatry, have, almost uniformly, been 
either implicitly received or triumphantly imposed. Mohauu- 
medisrt itself, which, in its original character, forms so sin- 
gular and striking an exception, presents, in the history of its 
sectarian corruptions, abundant illustration of the remark. 

There are three other interesting and valuable papers bearing 
on the samejreneral subject. Art. XIV. Some account of Ma T 
huhimud Mehdi, the Wjali or Saint of the Mehdivis: translated 
and abridged from the books of his .disciples. XV. On the 
Sacred Books and Religion of the Parsees. By William Ers- 
kihe, Esq. XVI. On the Authenticity of the Des&tlr, with 
Remarks on the Account of the Mahabadi Religion contained 
in the Dabistah. By the Same. We must, however, content 
Ourselves with simply referring to topics which embrace, too 
wide a field of discussion for our narrow limits.: ' . ' ' x * 

. Among the contributions to Asiatic Topography are the fol- 
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lowing papers. IV. Description of a Volcanic Eruption in the 
Island of Sumbawa. By Andrew Stewart, Esq. V. t On the 
lluins of Boro Budor in Java. By John Crawford, Esq. IX. 
Account of the Caves near Baug, called the Paneh Pandoo. 
By Capt. Dangerfield. X. Account of the province of Cutcli, 
and of the countries lying between Gujerat and the Indus. By 
Capt. Macmurdo. This last is a very important geographical 
document. The remaining four papers are: VII. A curious 
Case in Surgery. By Charles Linton, Esq. VIII. Account of 
the Progress made in deciphering Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
Mr. Charles Bellino. XII. Description of a curious Bird of 
the Otis genus. By Captain John Stewart. XIII. Notice re- 
specting the Trial by Punchiet, and the Administration of 
Justice under the late Peishwa. By Thomas Coats, Esq, 

The labours of Dr. Grotefend rn deciphering the cuneiform . 
inscriptions, do not yield the palm of ingenuity to the hierogly*- 
phic discoveries of Dr. Young or M. (Jhampollion. The re- 
sults at which he has arrived, are of the greatest interest in ait 
historical point of view. In the first place, he has ascertained, 
that all the known cuneiform inscriptions of the first three 
species of writing, (those of the third species found at Babylon 
excepted,) relate to Cyrus, Darius, Hystaspes, and his. son 
Xerxes; to whom, therefore, the origin of the edifices on 
which these inscriptions are seen, must be ascribed. Secondly, 
the language of the first species of cuneiform writing proves to 
be Zend ; and the discoveries of Anquetil Du Perron with . re* 

¥ird to that language are thus ascertained to be genuine: 
hirdly, the deciphered inscriptions speak only ot Cyrus, 
Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, and of the last three as grand* 
father, father, and son ; but nowhere give the title of king to 
Hystaspes* By this, it is remarked, * the history of the Per- 
' sian kings, as preserved by the Greeks, is completely confirmed, 
'and cannot be refuted either by the corrupt traditionary. his- 
* tory of the modern Persians, or by the incoherent accounts of 
« the biblical writers.' If, by the biblical writers, the inspired 
historians are meant, the remark might have been spared. We 
are not aware of any irreconcileable discordance between the 
Jewish and the Greek historians ; certainly none greater than 
exists between different classic authorities ; but, if there were, we 
must still regard Daniel and Ezra as authorities not less trust- 
worthy thanJHerodotus or Xenophon., Captain Vans Kennedy, 
on the other hand, is for setting aside the Greek historians alto- 
gether, as destitute of all credibility so far as regards* the affairs 
of Persia. In his life of Cyrus, Herodotus, he remarks, is. at 
variance both with Xenophon and Ctesias ; and he contends, 
therefore, that the preference should be given to Ferdousi and 
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the native legend*. We cannot say that we Agree with him'. 
Hitherto, the researches of modern travellers have tended only 
to confirm the authenticity and accuracy bath of the Scriptural 
historians and of the father of profane history. The discovery 
of the tomb of Cyrus at Mourgaub (the ancient Patargad*?* 
with the identical inscription which it is stated to have not* 
tained, ought to put us upon our guard against' that hypercriti- 
cal scepticism which would disturb the landmarks of ancient 
history. « That the Cyrus of Xenophon is the Jm$heed> o* 

* ratber one of the Jemsheeds of Persian tradition, seems/ it fads 
been remarked, 'in the highest degree probable/ * The words 
Jfcmsheed (or Shemsheed) and Khoursheed, are conjectured to 
be of similar import. Khour y it is well known, signifies in Per- 
sian, the Sun; and from this word, the Greek Kuros and th#, 
Hebrew Koreish were derived. Shemsia in Pablavi, (the 
Shemsh of the -Hebrew Scriptures,) has the same meaning, corn 
responding to the Arabic shamu. Edo, in the Moorgaub inu 
scription, according to Professor Grotefend, answers to Do- 
minus ; and supposing it to occur in composition* it would give 
us Shemsed or Shemshed in the one instance, and Khourshed 
in the other. 

independently of all other results, Dr. Grotefend's labours lead 
us far back into the history of alphabetic writing. Cuneiform 
writing, Professor Heeren remarks, is evidently so simple in it* 
elements, that it must have been originally alphabetical : if 
cannot have been derived from a symbolical writing; 'for thia 

* must, in its very origin, bear the characteristics of variety? 

* which an alphabet derived from it would also preserve/ Dr* 
Grotefend has shewn, that it is not strictly syllabic, nor coald 
it be derived from a syllabic writing. • .% 

' The first species of cuneiform writing, especially, appears to 
Professor Heeren to bear in a remarkable manner the very charac- 
teristic of the infancy of alphabetical writing, in- the qeantky efcbal 
racters in so many single words ; which circumstance shews that it 
was anxiously spelt after pronunciation. This seems already to be 
less the case with the second and third species ; and from that alonej 
Professor Heeren thinks these last to be of a less ancient origin^ 
though their characters are more complicated. 

* Cuneiform writing is undoubtedly of Asiatic origin : it differs so 
completely from Egyptian, both hieroglyphical and alphabetical 
writing, that there is not even room fbr any comparison between 
therm The discoveries hitherto, made in Persia and at DabjAsrf 
prove, that this writing had been adopted by several nations * whlbt 
such variations, however, that, from its tw+ fundamental: strokes* 
they formed new alphabets* Its origin, is certainly much remoter than* 

' ■ ' — •■' ■ ■ 1 i. — ' r-^ . '■ ■ ' p i" 'i r 1 r / 

• Mod. Trav. Persia, Vol. II. p. 74. ; ' i 
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that of the Persian empire, since it exists already on the monuments 
of Persia, in three different alphabets. But to fix precisely where 
this writing took its origin, is now almost impossible* However, ms 
the language 'of the first species, the simplest of all, is Zend, we must 
fee? mclinea to consider Media, where that language and the doc* 
trfae of Zoroaster were national, as the country in which it was in- 
vented. But when, on the other hand, we observe cuneiform writing 
on the remains of Babylon, which are certainly also of a very remote 
age* we may be easily disposed to consider this writing as of Ara* 
mean origin. This conjecture acquires some weight from the probfli 
bility, that the writing which the Greeks and Persians called Assyrian* 
ia po other than cuneiform writing. Professor Heeren infers this 

Srincipally frpm the passage in Herodotus, iv. 67, where two columns 
re mentioned, on which Darius, after having passed the Bospboruq 
in his Scythian expedition, caused the names of the nations in his 
army to be cut ; on one, in Assyrian, and on the other, in Greek 
writing. As cuneiform writing was generally used by the Persians 
for inscriptions on monuments, it is not likely that Darius would 
have employed another kind of writing on his columns/ pp. 189, 90. 

The Third Volume of these Transactions does equal credit to 
the Literary Society from which it proceeds. It also contains 
sixteen communications, some of them of considerable length. 

Topography and Statistics.— II. and XVI. Account of a Bed 
of Native Sub-carbonate of Soda, found in Malwah; and Geo- 
logical Notes on the- Strata between Malwah and Gtijerat. 
Bjr Captain J. Stewart. III. Notice respecting the principal 
Ruirts at Bejapoor. By Captain W. H. Sykes. VIII. Ac- 
count of the present State of the Township of Lony, in the 
Valley of the Beema. By Thomas Coats, Esq. IX. Account 
of the Caves of Ellora, with Drawings. By Captain W. H. 
Sykes. X. Description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. 
By J. Babington, Jj>q. XI. Statistical Account of the Per- 
gunna of Jumboosur. By Thomas Marshall, Esq. XIV* 
Account of a Journey from Katif on the Persian Gulf, to 
Yamboo on the Red Sea. By Captain G. T. Sadlier. 

History. — Art. I. Remarks on the State of Persia, from the 
Battle of Arbela to the Rise of Ardashir Babegan. By Major 
Vans Kennedy. VII. Remarks on the Sixth and Seventh 
Chapters of Mill's History of British India. By the Same; 
XIII. Remarks on the Character of Mohammed. By the 
Same. IV. Account of the Origin of the living god at Chin* 
chore near Poona. By Captain W. H. Sykes. V. On the 
Institution of the Hindoo Festival of the Dusrah. By Major 
General Sir John Malcolm. VI. Papers relating to the Earth- 
quake which occurred in India in 1819- XII. Translation of 
a Grant of Land in the Cotican. By Dr. Taylor. XV. Ob- 
servations on the Remains of the Bouddhists in India. By 
William Erskine, Esq. 
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. Appendix. Biographical Sketch of Captain MncmuiTlo. 

The description of the rains of Bejapoor, by Captain Sykcs, 
is by no means so full and satisfactory as that given by Captain 
Sydenham in the thirteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches ; 
but it is not unacceptable as being a somewhat more recent ae- 
count Bejapoor has been emphatically termed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, who visited it in 1808, the Palmyra of the Dec- 
can. Yet, till of late years, few places of importance in India 
were less known, though few are more worthy of being visited. 
Xavernier's account is strangely 'inaccurate. To trace the 
limits of the city, would be a day's work, so immense is the 
mass of ruins; but, from the innumerable tombs, mosques, 
caravansaries, and edifices of every description -which it ex- 
hibits, it must have been one of the greatest cities in India. 

' As the traveller approaches the city from the north, the great 
dome of Mahomed Shah's tomb is discerned from the village of Kun- 
hoor, fourteen miles distant. A nearer view gives the idea of a 
splendid and populous metropolis, from the innumerable domes, and 
spires, and buildings which meet the eye ; and though the road up to 
the walls, leads through ruins, the illusion of a tolerably inhabited 
capital is still preserved by the state of the walls, the guns mounted 
on the works, and the guards stationed at the gates. On entering, 
the illusion vanishes, and the most melancholy contrast is exhibited be* 
tween the number and admirable state of repair of the buildings to 
the memory of the dead, and the total destruction of those formerly 
inhabited by a swarming population. Jungle has shot up and par- 
tially obliterated streets which were once thronged with a busy 
people in pursuit of their various avocations ; and the visiter may now 
lose himself in the solitude of ruins, where crowds were formerly the 
only impediments to a free passage/ p. 56* 

The foundation of the Adil Shah dynasty dates from the first 
year of the sixteenth century, and the last of the Bejapoor so- 
vereigns was subjugated by Aurungzebe, a.d. 1685. Within 
those two hundred years, therefore, were finished the costly 
and stupendous structures which cover many miles of country. 
The city walls extend between six and seven, miles, and though 
decayed in many places, there does pot appear a complete breach 
in any part. The most conspicuous object within the fort, is 
the Makbara or mausoleum of Sultan Mahommed Shah, which 
was forty-two years in building. It is a large quadrangular 
building of brick and chunam, 150 feet square, and, including 
the dome, 150 feet high. The dome itself is only 10 feet less 
in diameter than the cupola of St. Peter?*, and its perpendi- 
cular, height, is 65 feet. A circular ledge projects from the 
bottom of the inner circumference, which is so ingeniously laid 
upon supports inclining inwards to the side walls in graceful 
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parently dimmish the wklfb of the 
raent to it ' It cannot be called a 
le relief and effect.' The echo here, 
at St. Paul's, is so perfect, that the 
le voice of another person raimick- 
\xs of the tomb are octagonal raina- 
!it. The general style of the tomb 
, and its construction does equal 
jiitect, and the munificence of its 
! adjoining mosque corresponds to 

resents itself is, the Jam Mesjeed 

isists of a large but light dome, 

feet from the ground, resting upon 

s. The unfinished mausoleum of 

id object, resembling, at a distance, 

a splendid Gothic structure in ruins. All the buildings within 

the citadel are in ruins, except a beautiful little mosque, the 

inside of which is of finely polished black granite. The most 

conspicuous among the buildings outside of the fort, is the Mak- 

bara of Sultan Ibrahim II. 

' On the outside of the body of the mausoleum over which the, 
dome is raised, the walls are carved into Arabic inscriptions, sculp- 
tured with great skill, and disposed in every variety of ornament. 
The gilding and enamel are,. however, entirely defaced, excepting in 
a small part of one of the sides, where its remains give a faint idea 
of its former lustre. A person looking at the illuminated page of a 
beautiful oriental manuscript, magnifying this, and fancying it to be 
represented by sculpture, painting, and gilding on the face of a wall 
of black granite, will have some conception of the labour, skill, and 
brilliancy of this work. The whole of the Koran is said to be carved 
on the four sides of this elegant structure, in which the utmost art 
an4 taste of die architect and the sculptor have combined to produce 
the richest elect/ — As. Res. xiii. 447* 

Captain Sykes" describes i Aurungzebe's brass gun,' called 
Malek-i-Maidan, king of the field. This immense piece of 
ordnance (which was not, however, cast by Aurungzebe, but was 
taken by him at the conquest of Bejapoor) is nearly fifteen feet 
long, and yet, its diameter is such as to give it the appearance 
of & vast howitzer. ( It would require an iron ball weighing 
* upwards of 2,500 pounds/ It was originally made by a Turkish 
officer m the service of one of the Nizam Shahs. It is greatly 
to be regretted, that the pencil of the British artist has not 
hitherto been employed in illustrating these splendid monu- 
ments of tbe wealth, power, and taste of a short-lived Moham- 

Vol. XXX. N.S. M 
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medan dynasty, scarcely known to history. Designs of the 
principal buildings would be highly acceptable and valuable. 

The statistical accounts of Lony and Jambusir, though pro- 
fessedly descriptive merely of a small village in the Deccan, 
and a" small district in Gujerat, contain observations and re- 
marks applicable respectively, with a few exceptions, to nearly 
the whole of those provinces. They are highly valuable as 
giving us an insight into the interior of Hindoo society. Mr. 
Coats resided for seventeen years at Poonah, during which pe- 
riod he successfully extended the benefits of vaccination to the 
surrounding country; and Mr. Marshall was also employed as 
vaccinating surgeon in Gujerat, and in other situations which 
gave him a familiar access to the natives. To the opinions of 
these gentlemeti respecting the character of the natives, wo 
shall hereafter advert. The following remarks are particularly 
deserving of attention in the highest quarters. 

* The township of Lony came under the dominion of the British 
government in the beginning of 1818, which was hailed as a happy 
event by all the cultivators ; and the abolition of the farming system, 
which followed, and the liberal remissions of revenue in consequence 
of losses by the war, confirmed the high expectations that had been 
formed of our justice and liberality. The inviolable respect which 
has since been shewn for the prejudices and ancient customs of the 
people, and the arrangements in progress for the further improve- 
ment of their condition, by the enlightened and able statesman under 
whose administration our late conquests in the Deccan have fortu- 
nately fallen, will, if followed up, not only secure a permanence to 
this feeling, but substantial happiness and prosperity. If we may 
form an opinion, however, from the result of our government in 
many of our old possessions, this perhaps is too much to expect. 
With the best possible intentions, our revenue and judicial systems 
have not always had the effect of making the most of the fair re- 
sources of the country, and, unfortunately, have not tended to im- 
prove the morals of the people. We have still a great deal to learn 
regarding the institutions and peculiar ways of thinking of our Indian 
subjects ; and in any attempt to improve their happiness and condi- 
tion, innovations and theorizing cannot be too carefully avoided. 
Particularly, European notions are totally incompatible with those of 
Asiatics, in t^eir present state of civilization. The only means, per- 
haps, of making the condition of the ryots (cultivators) really com- 
fortable, is permanently to lower the land-tax, and to look to an in- 
crease of revenue from other sources. But this is not to be done 
without making considerable sacrifices, at least for a time. The re* 
venues, at present, are almost wholly derived from the soil, which is 
so taxed, as barely to leave the cultivator the means of subsistence ; 
while merchants, bankers, and the monied part of the community, 
scarcely contribute, in any shape, to the wants of the Government.' 

pp. 214, 15. 
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The description of the Pandoo coolies given in Art. X., is 
illustrated by four engravings; to which, however, the references 
in the text do not accurately correspond. The « Topi* Ktdl C. 
No. 1 \ does not appear to be given ; and the text itself is in 
some parts obscure. If we understand the Writer, the Topie 
Kull> or mushroom-shaped cromlech, would seem to answer to 
the ancient mim; while the KodeyKutt is a tumulus or barrow. 
In one of these, which Mr. Babington opened, situated on a hill, 
which still bears the name of the field of death [Chatamperamba), 
a large chatty, or urn, was discovered, about five feet in height, 
and tour in diameter, composed. of a thick clay mixed with 
sand, and not more than half baked, the centre being black 
and gritty. On lowering a lamp into it, a smaller urn was ob- 
served within, with several still smaller round it, half filled with 
* light shining sand, mixed with bones. In one of the chat- 
ties was found a smaller one, better made and highly glazed, 
containing some white transparent beads, and a small greenish 
atone, also transparent, which fell into small pieces on being 
exposed to the air. On a ledge of rock in the cave were found 
a few iron instruments, such as spears, swords, knives, and 
axes. That the bones discovered in these barrows, are human, 
Mr. Babington is satisfied, as, in one instance, he found a 
lower jaw with the teeth entire. The absurd and conflicting 
theories of the natives, with regard to the origin of these se- 
pulchral mounds and monuments, render it tolerably certain, 
that they must be referred either to a foreign colony, or an 
extinct race; probably to some tribe of the eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Art. IX. is an elaborate account, accompanied with outline 
engravings, of the far-famed caves of Ellora. It was drawn up 
previously to the Writer's having seen Sir Charles Malet's paper 
in the Asiatic Researches, with which it for the most part coin- 
cides; but Sir Charles did not visit all the caves, and on some 
points, there is an occasional variance. We shall not follow 
the Writer into the details of his description, having, in a 
former volume, inserted a general account of the ' Wonders of 
Ellora' * | but some of his remarks are deserving of attention, 
as bearing upon an historical question of considerable difficulty, 
the prior antiquity of the Brahminical or the Buddhic system of 
iaitb. This subject is treated at length, and with great ability, 
by Mr. Erskine in Art. XV. 

The roost remarkable circumstance connected with these 
stupendous excavations, is the unquestionable combination 
which they exhibit, of the rival and irreconcilable supepstukma. 

«'■'*■■■' i ■■ — ■ 

♦ Eclectic Heview, M.S. Vol. XXV. pp. 60-64. 
M2 
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It is true, thaf Booddh has been adopted into the Hindoo my- 
thology as an avatar of Vishnoo; but the heresiarch is the' 
object of execration with all orthodox Brahminists, and Indian ' 
history exhibits the two great sects as at perpetual variance. 
How, then, are we to account for the prominent and- distin- 

Sished place which an obscure avatar of Vishnoo (according to 
* Pouranic creed) occupies in this magnificent pantheon ? > 

' In the hill about 200 yards above Indra Subbah,' (the third cave 
from the north,) ' in a mural rock of black basalt, is sculptured a 
colossal figure of Boodh, perfectly naked. It is in a sitting posture, 
on a throne, from the centre of the front of which a wheel projects . 
to half its diameter ; on either side of the wheel are elephants and 
tigers' heads supporting the seat. On a tabular projection imme- 
diately above the wheel, an astronomical table is carved ; thus asso- 
ciating the image with ideas respecting the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. The image, which is ten feet high, sits with the legs crossed ; 
the hands in the lap are laid one into the other, with the fingers ex- 
tended and the palms upwards ; the head is covered apparently with 
curly hair, and is shaded by the seven-headed snake, the folds of 
whose body, doubled behind the image, serve it as a cushion to rest 
against. There are six figures in attendance, in the attitude of 
prayer ; five sitting and one standing. One of them has a beard, 
and they are all decorated with earrings, necklaces, bracelets above 
t^e elbow, and chains for the ancles. This image, which corre- 
sponds in every respect to the figures of Boodh all over India, is the 
object of worship with the Goojur Buneeas, and the Boodhists gene- 
rally : it is called Parusnath, and there is a yearly pilgrimage to it.' 
The poqjah, however, is too expensive for the vulgar, as the offering 
must never be under the value of a maund of ghee' p. 267. 

Besides this colossal figure, the name of which identifies it 
with the Jain deity, many of the excavations are considered by 
both Captain Sykes and Mr. Erskine as decidedly Boodhic. 
The latter divides the caves into three classes ; the northern, 
which are either Boodhic or Jain; the central, which are 
Brahminical ; and the southern, which are certainly Boodhic; 
The names now given to them are arbitrary and modern, and 
have been imposed by the Brahmins in total ignorance of the 
mythology of the sculptures. The four northern excavations 
contain no appearance of any Brahminical deity, except a 
four-armed figure, supposed to be more modern. One reason 
given for concluding them to be Jain, rather than Boodhic, is, 
that they contain some naked images not unlike the naked 
figures of the Jains ; ( whereas all Boodhic images are clothed.' 
Captain Sykes, however, 'says, that the figures of Boodh ate 
commonly naked ;' and whenever any kind of clothing is disoo*- 
verable, it appears to resemble a sarhee, consisting of a single 
piece of cloth encircling the waist and brought over the left 
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shoulder, in the manner in which the Jain priests wear their 
dress at the present day. At all events, Mr. Erskine says, the 
four southern caves are purely Boodhic* 

4 They are filled with curly-headed Boodhic figures. The cave 
opprobriously called the Dehr-JVarra, corresponds to the school- 
room of the Boodhist temples. Two benches of stone run up its 
whole length, with passages between ; and there are a number of cells 
for monks hewn out from the sides of the excavation. Inscriptions , 
in the ancient unknown character are found in these southern caves/ 

p. 525. 

That the Boodhic caves are of posterior formation, no one, 
we presume, will contend. From the number and magnitude 
of those which abound on the western side of India, it is plain, 
as Captain Sykes remarks, that the power and wealth of an 
established government, in active operation for ages, could 
alone have produced them. To suppose the prior antiquity of 
the Brahminical caves, would imply the subversion of the 
Brahminical faith and power by the Boodhists. The question 
then is, whether the two religions existed coetaneously, so that 
we may regard the Brahminical and Boodhic caves as nearly of 
equal antiquity, or whether the obscene worship of the Hindoo 
pantheon was established on the overthrow of Boodhism. Mr; 
Erskine is disposed to think, that the two religions existed at 
the same time in India, on a friendly footing, so late as the 
eleventh century of the Christian era; and he appeals to exist- 
ing inscriptions in proof, that the aspersions cast upon Boodh 
in the Pooranas, are of modern origin. At Buddha~Gaya, in 
. Bahar, there is an inscription dated in the year 1005 of Vikra- 
maditya, answering to a.d. 106 1, in which Boodh is honoured 
as 'the author ot happiness and a portion of Narayan (or 
Vishnu). The following expressions are highly remarkable; 

' Reverence be unto thee in the form of Boodha ! Reverence be 
unto the Lord of the earth ! Reverence be unto thee, an incarnation of 
the Deity, and the Eternal One ! Reverence be unto thee, O God in 
the form of the God of mercy ; the dispeller of pain and trouble ; the 
Lord of all things ; the Deity who overcometh the sins of the Kalce- 
yoog ; the guardian of the universe ; the emblem of mercy, toward 
those who serve thee ; Om ! the possessor of all things in vital form I 
Thou art Brahma, Veeshnoo, and Mahesa (Mahadeva) ! Thou art the 
•Lord of the universe 1 ' 

With regard to this inscription, however, it may be ob- 
served ; first, that, if genuine, it proves nothing as to the pre- 
vailing sentiments respecting Boodh at that period, but looks 
more like the attempt of an individual to revive, in a form ac- 
commodated to Hindoo prejudices, the ancient faith ; and se- 
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condly, that the ideas are neither Hindoo nor Bbodhic, bat ex- 
cite the suspicion of being derived from a foreign— probably a 
Romish origin. The assertion, that, at Boodha's shrine, * even 
' the hosts of heaven worship with joyful service day and night, 9 
could never have originated with a native Hindoo. Nor can 
any more stress be laid upon the Islamabad inscription, which 
relates to a project for establishing a new place of worship, in 
honour, as it should seem, of a new avatar of Buddha. Mr. 
Erskine's conclusions from these and similar data, we cannot 
therefore but regard as very precipitate and premature. That 
individuals in India, may, even up to a late period, have main- 
tained the more ancient faith, is not merely probable : it is a 
fact, that the Jain religion, which is a modification of Boodd-* 
hism, has maintained itself in some parts to the present day. 
The question relates to the prior antiquity, prevalency, and 
ascendancy of the two systems. 

When, indeed, we speak of the Boodbic and Brahminical 
systems, we are in danger of imposing a deception upon our* 
selves, as if those words had a distinct and unchangeable meagh 
ing. The fact is, that Brahminism, properly speaking, has 
ceased to exist, if we suppose that it had any relation, origin- 
ally, to the worship of Brahma. Who the JSrachmanes of an- 
cient India were, whether they bore a nearer affinity to the 
modern Brahmins or to the votaries of the rival system, is pre? 
cisely the point to be ascertained. The religion of the Vedas* 
differs not less widely from that of the Puranas and. Tantras, in 
every respect, than the doctrines of Gaudama do from those of 
the Lingamites. The present sects of Boodhists and Jains 
may be comparatively modern ; and yet, they may possibly be 
the remnant of a primitive faith, and they are certainly of 
higher antiquity than the existing forms of Hindooism. Ac- 
cording to. Mr. Colebrooke, whose opinion claims the greatest 
deference, f the earliest Indian sect, of which we have any dis- 

* tinct knowledge, is that of the followers of the practical 

* Vedas, who worshipped the sun, fire, and the elements, and 
4 who believed in the efficacy of sacrifices for the accomplish* 
' ment of present and of future purposes. It may be supposed, 
' that the refined doctrine of the Vedantis, or followers of the 
' theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of later 
' date ; and it does not seem improbable, that the sects of Jinb 
« and of Buddha are still more modern. But I apprehend that 
' the VaishnavtS) meaning particularly the worshippers of 

* Rama and of Crishna, may be subsequent to those sects, and 
4 that the Saivas also are of more recent date.' * * '>- 

* Asiat. Res. ix. 293. 
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We can have no doubt that the older Vedas are of higher 
antiquity than the philosophic systems of the present sects of 
Booddhists and Jains, by whom their authority is rejected. 
But, if the popular Hindoo mythology, as represented in what 
are called the Brahminical caves* is admitted to be of a date 
more recent than those sects, the question as to the priority of 
the Boodhic eaves and monuments, is at once decided* jThd 
era of the last Boodh,*is pretty well ascertained. 

' The traditional chronology of the two sects assigns nearly the 
same period to their Gautama respectively ; for, according to th$ 
Bauddhas, the apotheosis of Gautama Buddha took place 543 years 
before the beginning of the Christian era; and according to the 
Jainas, the apotheosis of Mahavira, Gautama Swami's teacher, was 
somewhat earlier, viz. about 600 years before the Christian era. Thtf 
lapse of little more than half a century, is scarcely too gteat for the 
interval between the death of a preceptor and of his pupil ; or not so 
much too great as to amount to anachronism. Without relying much 
upon a similarity of name, it may yet not be foreign to remark, that 
the Buddha who preceded Gautama Buddha was Casyqpa ; and that 
Mahavira, the preceptor of Gautama Swami, was of the race of 
Casyapa. I take Pars'wanatha to have been the founder of the sfcct 
of Jainas, which was confirmed and thoroughly established by Ma- 
havira and his disciple Sudharma ; by whom and by his followers, 
both Mahavira and his predecessor rars'wanatha have been vene- 
rated as deified saints ( Jinas), and are so worshipped by the sect to 
this day. A schism, however, seems to have taken place after Ma* 
havira, whose elder disciple, Indra Bhuti, also named Gautama Swa* 
mi, was, by some of his followers, raised to the rank of a deified saint, 
under the synonymous designation of Buddha ; for Jina and Buddha 
bear the same meaning according to both Buddhists and Jainas . . • 
The appellative Gautama is unquestionably a patronymic, however' 
Sacya Sinha may have come by it, whether as descendant of that 
lineage, nearer or remoter, or for whatever other cause. The gen- 
tile name of the last Buddha has prevailed in China and Japan, where 
he is best known under the designation of Sacya/ 

Trans, of R. As. Society, i. 521, 2. 

The sect of Boodha itself was very soon split by a, schism 
into four sub-sects; all of whom were, however, indiscrimi- 
nately persecuted, when the Booddhists of every denomination 
were expelled from Hindostan and the Peninsula. The pre- 
cise date of this expulsion i» not easily determined. The last 
Boodhic sovereign of Magadha is stated to have been destroyed 
^bou% 300 B. C- But the system is supposed to have main- 
tained itself in India twp centuries later. And though exten- 
sive emigrations took plaee, the recognized successors of Bood- 
ha appear to have resided in Western India, until Bodhi-dharma, 
who is stated to have been a son of the king of Marwar, re- 
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moved to Honan in China, where he died, a.d. 495 # . For 
a considerable period, therefore, the rival sects roust have 
flourished contemporaneously ; nor did the persecution against 
the Boodhists take place, till the Brahmin ical faith had assumed 
a very different character from that which Mr. Colebrooke 
considers as its primitive form. ' The establishment of parti- 
' cular sects among the Hindoos who acknowledge the Vedaa, 
' does not,' he contends, ' affect the general question of relative 

* antiquity. The special doctrines introduced by Sancara 

* Acharya, by Raman uj a, and by Madhavacharya, and of 

* course the origin of the sects which receive those doctrines, 
' may be referred with precision to the periods when their au- 
' thors lived ; but the religion in which they are sectaries, has 

* undoubtedly a much earlier- origin/f Allowing this, if the 
worship of the Ling and the foundation of the existing Hindoo 
sects of Saivas and VaisAnavas, occurred while the Boodb reli- 

E'on was flourishing, (and it is with those new sects, Mb Cole- 
ooke supposes, that the persecution of the Bobdbists com- 
menced,) the superior antiquity of the Boodh caves at Ellora, 
is established. ' The Brahminical excavations,' Captain Sykes 
says, ' are all dedicated to the Ling ; and the Booclhists could 

* scarcely have had opportunity to perfect their works on the 
'.grand scale on which they are found in many parts of India, 
4 after the persecution.' 

Mr. Erskine supposes, that the Boodhists were, from what- 
ever cause, put down long before the Jains. 

• The probability is, that, on their discomfiture, the more obsti- 
nate remains of the BouddhisU took refuge with the kindred sect of 
Jains; and hence, in the course of ages, have conformed to their 
doctrines, and disappeared as a separate sect. It would seem, that 
the Jains, in various quarters, were driven to adopt a temporizing 
policy. When subdued and persecuted by the Brahmins, they con- 
nected themselves with the prevail mg faith by the ties of caste, and 
probably by frequenting the religious ceremonies of the Brahmins, as 
is still customarily done by the Jain Banians of the northern parts of 
Guzerat. They secretly preserved their ancient doctrines, however ; 
and, even in the countries where they were most persecuted, gradu* 
ally formed themselves into separate religious associations. In Ben- 
gal, and in a great part of the provinces of Hindustan, they seem 
nearly to have died away ; but, in the south of India, Kanara, Guz&- 
rat, and Marwar, they seem always to have preserved some political 
consequence, and exist in great numbers ; and in the latter countries 
at least, the Jains and Hindoos intermarry. In some instances, till 
very recently, both in some parts of Guzerat and in the Mahratta 

• Ward's Hindoos, ii. 207—10. RemusaU Mel. Aiiat. 125» 
. f Asiat. Res. jx. 302. 
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country, where they were in njiore complete, subjection, their temples 
were under ground, to escape the observation of the Brahnqins ; and 
materials are said to have been kept in readiness for filling up the en- 
trance, or covering the images, in case of suspicion. Tneir con- 
nexion with the Brahmins has gone so far as to induce them, at some 
of their temples, to admit into the sacred enclosure certain gods of 
the Brahmins, Vishnu, Ganesh, and Kartikeya, and to new-model 
of their religious books, to suit the change. But this laxity ap- 




very ready I 

proselytes, may yet to a certain degree mipgle, to suit the convenience 
or fancy of their adherents.' p. 502. 

In one important respect, the Jains differ from the Bood- 
hists, and approach to the Brahmins : they have castes among 
(hem, although their priests are selected from different castes, 
and do not marry. One of Mr. Colebrooke's reasons for main- 
taining the superior antiquity of the Brahminical institutions, 
is, that, in the very earliest accounts of India, transmitted to as 
by the Greek writers, the existence of castes is referred to; that 
tjbe Brahmins appear to have been, even then, the priests of 
the country ; and that the Boodhists could not have been* so 
far back as the time of Alexander, the prevalent sect. The in- 
Jbripatioo conveyed by the ancient Greek writers is, however, 
extremely vague, and their knowledge of India was confined al- 
most entirely to the north -western provinces. In the de- 
scriptions of Arrian and Strabo, we can scarcely recognize, wkh 
any probability, the quadruple division of society upon which 
so much stress has been laid. ' All the Indian*,' says Arrian, 
following Megasthenes as his authority, ' are free, they having 

* no slaves among them . . . They are chiefly distinguished into 

* seven ranks or classes among themselves, one of which is their 

* sophists or wise men : these are much inferior to all the rest 
' in numbers, but vastly superior to them in honour and dignity.'* 

This distribution of the Indians into seven classes or orders, 
is mentioned by Strabo, who enters into the subject at greater 
length. A distribution of society into four orders, was not, 
however, peculiar to the Brahminical legislator. Jemaheed is 
said to have divided the Persians into four classes ; and a pas- 
sage in Herod o4 us* cited by Mr. Mill, appears to shew, that 
such a distinction existed among the Medes at the commence- 
ment of the monarchy. It obtained also atnong the Colchians, 
Iberians, Athenians, Egyptians, and Peruvians.! What is 
most peculiar about the Brahminical law of caste, is, the wide 
and impassable distance which the laws of Menu interpose be- 

* Rooke's Arrian, ii. p. 208. f Mill, i. 157—9, note. 

Vol. XXX. N.S. N 
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twcen the Brahmin and the rest of his species? the political 
immunities, the mysterious powers, and almost Divine attri- 
butes which they confer upon him, and the sanguinary penal- 
ties by which they are guarded against violation. A Soodra 
who should offer to give instruction to priests, was to have hot 
oil poured into his mouth and ears* That this diabolical code 
was ever in force and operation as the established law of India, 
may reasonably be doubted ; and it may be proved from those 
very Institutes, that the hypothetical division into four pure 
castes, never had any but an imaginary existence. Still, the 
distinction between the Brahminical system and the Boodhic, 
is strongly marked. In the former, the sacerdotal caste is an 
hereditary order, invested with peculiar privileges, a sort of no- 
bility ; and the sacerdotal character, once assumed, is indelible. 
The priests of the Boodhists are taken from among all classes 
of freemen ; and, when tired of their function, they may lay it 
down, and return to the secular state. So far from its t>eing an 
hereditary distinction, their priests profess celibacy. But we 
have seen that the Jains have castes among them, although their 
priests are of different castes, and do not marry. The institution 
of castes may then, in some form, have existed in India prior 
to Brahminism. Yet, we have no proof of its existence at so 
remote a period as that to which the Boodhic caves and monu- 
ments must be referred. Admitting it to have been introduced 
by the Brahmins, it could not at once have become universal; 
and the fact, that the nations with whom the Pali or Magadha 
is a sacred language, have never received the institution of 
caste, is sufficient, in our opinion, to shew that it was not indi- 
genous in India. Mr. Erskine has with great fairness and 
force stated the arguments in favour of the superior antiquity 
of Boodhism, at the same time that he is inclined, with Mr. 
Colebrooke, to adopt the opposite Conclusion, assuming the era 
of Gaudaina to be the origin of the sect. 

1 Those who favour the pretensions of the Bouddhi6ts affirm, that 
we find indubitable historical proofs of the existence of their religion, 
and of their priests, the SamanaU in very early ages : That, from 
the remains of great works, evidently referrible to their sect, existing 
in the whole extent of country at present enjoyed by the followers of 
the Brahminical religion, from Bamian to Ceylon and Java, and 
thence back to Kashmir, we are justified in concluding, that the 
Bouddhists inhabited that extensive region long before the era of re- 
gular history ; as these monuments are found scattered over countries 
in which Brahminism has long been most deeply rooted; and, in 
many instances, where, at the present day, no Bouddhist is found, 
and at no recorded period is known to have existed : That the total 
absence of every living remnant of the Bouddhist religion throughout 
India, is the best proof of the early period at which the expulsion or 
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conquest took place : That these arguments are supported by the ac- 
knowledged fact, that the Brahmins derive their origin from the- 
North, and do not regard themselves as the aborigines of India : That 
they probably expelled the older Bouddhist inhabitants, and destroyed 
the exercise of the religion, as they gained the ascendancy : That the 
war of Ram against Ravan, of the good spirits against the demons, of 
the north of India against Ceylon and the south, was probably one of 
these holy wars, the conflict of Brahminism and Bouddhism : That,. 
mild and tolerant as the Brahmins in our times are, or affect to be, 
the sanguinary destruction of the Jains in the South of India, is a 
proof to what extent they may, under the influence of their religion, 
indulge the most inhuman passions : That the Bouddhist is probably 
the more ancient religion, as being the more simple ; especially as 
wanting the artificial division into castes : and that, Anally, the very 
local position occupied by the two religions, seems to point out the 
Bouddhist as being the more ancient ; the Brahmins occupying the 
richer plains and the whole central champaign country, while the 
Bouddhists seem as if thrust out of them into the hills and strong 
land all around : That, in one instance, that of Ceylon, the line of 
communication with the other nations^ of their, religion has been bro- 
ken off, the Brahminists having driven them forward, and shut them up 
beyond the very extremity of the peninsula. 

* The arguments for the superior antiquity of the Jains, very much 
resemble those used to favour the pretensions of the Bouddhists,— 
the fact, that indubitable monuments of their religion exist in many 
countries which have long been occupied by the Brahmins : That se- 
veral Jain principalities remained to a late time unsubdued in the 
South of India ; and that, in that quarter, the Brahmins, even at this 
day, are regarded as strangers and intruders : That the native and 
the indigenous literature is very different from that of the Brahmins ; 
and that the Sanscrit is less the base or root of the southern lan- 
guages, than the accessary and ornamental part : That their religion 
is simpler ; and that it was only in consequence of the innovations of 
the Brahmins, their absurd tales about the gods, and the introduction 
of bloody sacrifices, that the Jains, seeing the new doctrines and im- 
pious practices of the Brahmins gain ground daily, found it neces- 
sary to cast them off, to preserve the purity of the original faith.' 

pp. 497, 8. 

But let us for a moment attend to the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the opposite systems : they are forcibly stated by the 
learned writer. 

' The Brahmins agree with the Bouddhists in holding, that the world 
has occasionally been reformed, or benefited, by extraordinary beings 
who have appeared in it. But while, according to the Bouddhists, 
tfa» has been effected by human beings, who, by superior virtue, have 
become saints and almost gods ; according to the Brahmins, it is ef- 
fected by gods who descend upon earth, and assume a human or 
other form. The saints of the Bouddhists are men, and have the 
fconan shape : the gods of the Brahmins are without number, of 
every shape and figure, filling heaven and earth with their various 

N 2 
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classes and dependents. The one systerii presents men who bate 
become gods ; the other, gods who hare become men. 

< The truth, however, is, that the Bouddhists do not deny the ex- 
istence of God, though they have no idea of him as taking any part 
in the concerns of the world. He exists quiescent, the operations of 
nature being directed by agents of a much lower class. The Brah- 
mins see the agency of Deity in every thing : he is the fountain of 
all life and of all action.' p. 504. 

Between the atheistic and the pantheistic Mdlatry, the moral 
difference, however, is neither great nor essential. Both alike 
exclude the First Cause, the One Creator. * The spirit of re- 

* ligion,' remarks an eloquent writer, in a work now on our table, 
4 goes directly to this First Cause, and sees it, and acknowledges' 
« it, and feek it in all things. It regards second causes, whether 
' they be the elements of nature or the actions of men, as mere 
' channels through which this First and Only Cause opiate* 

* It stops not at them. It regards life as a holy thing flowing 
« out of this fountain, and returning thither. It lives, and 

* moves, and has its being in God, by the spirit of its will, as-well 
' as by the necessity of its nature. Atheism and Idolatry both 
' stop at second causes : they see independent powers in every 

* thing, and they are themselves independent. They acknow- 

* ledge that there are powers superior to their own, as one man 
' is stronger than another. But they regard their existence as 

* their own property, though liable to be invaded and affected 
' by superior powers ; and on this property they can stand, and 

* parley, and make conditions with those powers* whatever they 
' may be. The spirit of dependence is the spirit of religion, 

* and the spirit of independence is the spirit of atheism and 
c idolatry'*. 

The ferabininical idolatry is essentially that of Greece and 
Rome, travestied and orientalized in adaptation to the grosser 
conceptions and more sluggish imaginations of a people whom 
their foreign instructors despised. Brahminism, like the classic 
idolatry, has its esoteric and its popular creed. Like Roman- 
ism, it has its sacred language, and proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple of withholding its sacred books,' and taking away the key 
of knowledge from the vulgar. It thus interposes the priest 
between its fabled deities and their votaries, as the real and ul- 
timate object of worship. It does not deify the dead, like 
Boodhism, but the living ; and it appeals less to the imagina- 
tion than to the senses of its worshippers. 

There is some difficulty in ascertaining the origin end primi- 
tive form of the Boodhic faith. It is, we think, highly pro- 

* — : — • , — l _ — . , , ; 1 . . — t_l_ 

• Erskine on the Freeness of the Gospel, pp. 87, & ' * - 
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bable, that, like Brabminism, it has imdergobe considerable mo* 
dification, and that the doctrines taught by Gaudama were 
grafted upon the more ancient superstition which has left its 
memorials in the caves of Ellora, KarTee, Satoette, Bamian, artd 
Beligola. One of the roost remarkable peculiarities of these 
caves, is the appearance of curly or woolly hair upon the figure 
of Boodh, which has been supposed to mark him out as of 
Ethiopic or negro origin. The Brahmins, however, 'Captain 
Sykes says, do not admit the curb to be representations of 
hair. 

' They suppose his head to be covered with something called a 
muggcth ; and in proof of its being an artificial covering, they point 
out the small cupola rise in the centre of the head, of which hair in 
its natural state would never give the appearance. After viewing a 
number of the Boodh figures, I am almost induced to acquiesce in 
the opinion of the Brahmins.' p. £02. 

Mr. Erskine says, that the regularly curled, wig-like hair 
generally given to Boodh, is ascribed by his followers, ' to the 

* hair having been plucked out or cut with a golden knife/ 

' Beings with hair of a similar appearance are, indeed, found in 
temples of Shiva; his gan, or suite of peishackes or demons, having 
hair quite similar. But in temples of feuddh and of the Jains, this 
fete appears on the object of worship ; in those of Shiva, on the de- 
formed attendants. One might be tempted to imagine, that, in the 
course of the feuds between the two religions, the priests of Shiva had, 
from contempt, bestowed the head-dress of the Bduddhist saint on the 
meanest slaves of their god.' p. 515. 

M. Klaproth, in his life of Booddha, drawn up from Mougul 
documents, gives the following account of the figures of the 
saint. ' Before his death, Shakia Moonee' (under which name 
Gaudama is best known to the nations of Tibet} * had enjoined 

* his disciples to unite after his decease, to remind each other of 
' all the points of his doctrine, and to form a complete collection. 
' of his principles, which should serve as a fundamental law to 
1 future generations. He directed them also to make an image 

* of his person, which should have the virtue of strengthening 
' their' belief as often as they should adore it. Soon after his 
< death, Wichowa Karma*, a distinguished artist, executed a 

* model of the figure of Shakia Moonee, which represented him 

* at the age of eight years : after this model, a statue was cast, 
' of a mixture of the most precious metals. The second image 

* of Bopdha was made by order of his son Rakholi : it repre- 

• The Vukmu-kurmu (or architect of the gods) of the Hindoo 
pantheon. 
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settled him at twelve years of age, and was a composition of 
precious stones* In the bead of this figure, there was fixed a 
reservoir, from which .water was insensibly diffused through 
the. whole body by very small ducts, and dropped below into 
gilded vases* This sacred water served to purify the wor- 
shippers of the statue, and became an infallible remedy for all 
sorts of infirmities. A monarch of India caused a third image 
of Shakia Moonee to be made by the hands of Wtchowa Kar- 
ma i it was of precious stones, and represented him at twenty- 
five years of age. One of these colossal statues was thirty-six^ 
and another sixty yards in height. After this, Wichowa Kar- 
ma executed the image of Boodha in a sitting posture, letting 
his right hand hang frpm the knee, while he held in his left a 
golden kurda (roue de prieres, prayer wheel). He wore the 
sacerdotal ornaments, and his hair, having become very long 
during his eremitical life, was frizzed in numerous curls nil 
over his head. This is the true reason why many images of 
Shakia Moonee appear to have the hair curled. The late 
M. Laogles was mistaken in supposing, on account of this 
head of hair, that Boodha had been of Ethiopian or African 
origin. His throne was (in this image) supported »by 800 
lions, adorned with the symbol of the goddess Dora EkA 
All the images now to be found among his followers, are only 
copies or imitations of those already mentioned/* 
Colonel Francklin, who is a' zealous oriental antiquary of 
Bryant's school, is quite confident that Boodh was an Ethiop. 
In all his images,' he says, 4 we may trace an appearance re* 
sembling that of the Egyptians and Ethiopians ; and both; in 
features and dress, they differ from the acknowledged deities 
of the modern Hindoos. The flat nose, thick lips, and course, 
crisped, woolly hair, are permanent throughout India/ (p. 141.) 
Permanent, we suppose he means, iu the representations of 
Gaudama. In the engraving, however, which he has given, 
representing the semi-colossal figure of Boodh, found near 'die 
ruins of the city of Jeynuggur in the Jungleterrv district of 
Bahar, the head-dress bears certainly little resemblance to the 
woolly bead of a negro, but looks more Jike a Welsh wig, with 
an artificial ornament rising from the crown, somewhat like- the 
crest of a helmet, or a braided knot of hair. A flat nose and 
thick lips are physiognomical characteristics, of *hich we nteed 
. not go out of India to discover the types. The Auttrt* of 
" Sketches of India" describes the * Hill people' whom be fe** 
at Rajmahal, (the Puharrees of Bishop Heber,) as having 'the 

* Memoires relatife i L'Asie. Par M. Klaproth. Paris, 1826. Tom. 
ii. pp. 86—88. 
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( i African nose ami lip.' Lieutenant Shaw, iti his description of 
the same people, says : * A flat nose seems the -most character*' 
* istic feature; but it U not so flat as in the Caffres of Africa ; 
i Bor are their lips so thick, though they are in general thicker 

* than in the inhabitants of the plains.'* The thick lips and 
« CaJSer-like nose' are not less marked in the Pukarrees of the 
Garrow Hills.f So that we might almost venture to conclude, 
that Gaudamg, the original seat of whose religion was certainly 
Magadha or South Bahar, was himself a Bheel, one of that 
aboriginal race who have been driven to take refuge in the 
jungleterry, the Vindhyan mountains, and the recesses of 

' Gondwana ; the Palli of Colonel Wilford, and Bishop Hebei^s 
Hindoo Welshmen. 

Gaudama, however, was confessedly not the original Boodh. 
He is believed to have been the fourth Boodh who has ap- 
peared to reform and regenerate mankind. His immediate 
predecessor, we have seen, is supposed to have been Casyapa. 
Who the first Boodh was, — whether, as learned mycologists 
of England and Germany contend, the same as Woden and 
Mercury, — whether a hero or a planet, or the Sun himself,— or 
whether, as CoL Francklin imagines, the same as Osiris, Nep- 
tunev audDagon,asweli as Vishnoo, JuggerNauth, Bootes, Cad- 
mus* Hermes Trismegistus, Mahiman, and Noah,— we will not 
venture presumptuously to decide. We will content ourselves 
with stating our opinion, that (he Boodh ism of India, (that 
superstition we mean, which is identified with the colossal 
statues and oaves that constitute its most remarkable antiqui- 
ties,) is decidedly older than the era of Gaudama, anterior 
to Brahmiuism and the institution of caste; that it was, in 
fact, the prevalent creed of the Bheel tribes, as well as, per- 
haps, of the Tamul nations, who seem to have the strongest 
claims to be regarded as the aborigines of Central, Eastern, 
apd Southern India. 

. We bate left ourselves little room to advert to the remain- 
ing contents of this interesting volume. The account of * the 

* living god 9 at Chinchoor, exhibits an instance of modern* 
fanaticism, mingled with the most shameless roguery, which 
we strongly commend to the notice of all admirers of the Hin- 
doo character. Captain Sykes, however, admonishes the civi- 
lized European not to exult over the weak and unlettered 
Asiatic, who has in this instance allowed * his admiration of the 

* practice of piety and virtue to mislead his judgement'; see- 
ing that ' our times bear testimony to equally monstrous ere- 1 

*- Asia*. Res. vol. ii. p. 93. 

f See p. 309 of our last volume. (Eclect. April.) 
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c dulity and superstition in the case of Johanna Southcoit's 
« followers, without similar foundations for reverence and faith.' 
This clumsy way of vindicating the Hindoos at the expense of 
the good people of England, is borrowed from the Abb6 
Dubois. How far admiration of the practice of piety has any 
share in misleading the judgement of the Hindoos in the case 
before up, this gentleman has fortunately enabled us to ascer- 
tain. . 

* The imposture should have ended here ; but the Brahmins, with 
a laudable determination to preserve the valuable bequests to the 
temple, and not without hopes of still further profiting from the 
credulity of the pious, have endeavoured to persuade the public, that 
the god is satisfied to continue the incarnation for some time longer j 
and they have set up a boy of the name of Suckharee, a distant 
relative of Dhurmedhur (the last Deo). The god will want neither 
votaries nor champions, as long as his friends will admit of his con- 
tinuing the practice of giving a dinner to a limited number of Brah- 
mins once a month, and annual entertainments (on two different days) 
to unlimited numbers.' pp. 71, 2. 

We had intended to notice the attack made upon Mr. Mill's 
History of India, by Major Vans Kennedy; but we reserve 
this for a future article, in which the character of the natives 
of India will come under distinct consideration. We shall 
take leave, therefore, for the present, of the volume before us, 
after transcribing the following short account of the Kurradee 
Brahmins, communicated by Sir John Malcolm, and requiring 
no other comment than the feelings of our readers will supply. 

' As connected with the Dusrahs (an annual commemoration of 
Rama's victory over Rawan, king of Ceylon), by the festival being 
the period at which they were celebrated, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the horrid human sacrifices (now, I hope, no longer in exist- 
ence), formerly offered by the Kurradee Brahmins to the sactis (in- 
fernal goddesses) at the close of this feast. I had often heard this 
sect accused of having made human sacrifices, and I asked my Brah- 
min friend if it was true. ." There is," said he, " not the slightest 
doubt of it ; and still more horrible, sometimes the victim is nearly 
connected with the person by whom he is sacrificed to the infernal 
and sanguinary gods ". . . . " These sacrifices ", continued he, 
" were often made at Poonah, till put an end to by Balajee 
Badjerow." He promised to note down for me all the particulars he 
knew ; and I was soon presented with an account, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation. 

• « «« The tribe of Brahmins, called Kuradi, had formerly a horrid 
custom of annually sacrificing to their deities (sactis) a young Brah- 
min. The sacti is supposed to delight in human blood, and is repre- 
sented with three fiery eyes, and covered with red flowers. This 
goddess holds in one hand a sword, and in the other a battle-axe. 
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The prayers of her votaries are directed to her during the first nine 
days of the Dusrah feast ; and on the evening of the tenth day, a 
grand repast is prepared, to which the whole family is invited. An 
intoxicating drug is contrived to be mixed with the food of the in- 
tended victim, who is often a stranger whom the master of the house 
has for several months, perhaps years, treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and attention ; and sometimes, to loll suspicion, given him his 
daughter in marriage. As soon as the poisonous* and intoxicating 
drug operates, the master of the house, unattended, takes the devoted 
person 7 into the temple, leads him three times round the idol ; and 
on his prostrating himself before it, takes this opportunity of cutting 
his throat. He collects with the greatest care the blood in a small 
bowl ; which he first applies to the lips of this ferocious goddess, and 
then sprinkles it over her body ; and a hole having been dug at the ^ 
feet of the idol for the corpse, he deposits it with great care to pre- 
vent discovery. After perpetration of this horrid act, the Kurradee 
Brahmin returns to his family, and spends the night in mirth and 
revelry, convinced that, by this praiseworthy act, he has propitiated 
the favour of his blood-thirsty deity for twelve years. On the morn- 
ing of the following day, the corpse is taken from the hole in which 
it had been thrown, and the idol is deposited till next Dussarah, 
when a similar sacrifice is made. The discontinuance «f this horrid 
custom, however, of late years, is said principally to have arisen 
from the following circumstance. At Poonah, a young and hand- 
some Carnatic Brahmin, fatigued with travel and oppressed by tbe 
scorching heat of the sqn, sat himself down in the verandah of a rich 
Brahmin, who chanced to be of the Kurradee sect. The Brahmin 
shortly after passing by, and perceiving that the yduth was a stranger, 
kindly invited him to his house, and requested him to remain till per- 
fectly recovered from the fatigues of his journey. The unsuspecting 
Brahmin youth readily accepted this apparently kind invitation, and 
was for several days treated with so much attention and kindness, 
that he showed no inclination to depart. He had seen also the Kur- 
radee Brahmin's beautiful daughter, and conceived for her a violent 
attachment. Before a month had elapsed, he asked and obtained her 
in marriage. They lived happily together till the time of the Dus- 
sarah arrived, when the deceitful old Brahmin, according to his ori- 
ginal intention, determined to sacrifice his son-in-law to tne goddess 
of his sect. Accordingly, on the tenth day of the feast, he mixed 
an intoxicating poisonous drug in his victuals, not however unper^ 
ceived by his daughter. She being passionately fond of her husband, 
contrived unobserved to exchange the dish with that of her brother, 
who in a short time became senseless. The unlucky father, seeing 
the hapless state of his son, and despairing of his recovery, carried 
him to the temple, and with his own hands nut him to* death, and 
made to his idol an offering of his blood. This being perceived by 
the young Brahmin, he asked his wife the meaning of so shocking 
and unnatural an action. She replied by informing him of his recent 
danger, and the particulars of the whole affair. Alarmed for his own 
safety, and desirous that justice should be inflicted on the cruel 
Brahmin, he effected bis escape, and repairing to the Peishwa, fell 
Vol. XXX. N.& O 
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at his feet, and related the whole affair. Orders were instantly given 
to seize every Kurradee Brahmin in the city of Poonah, and particu* 
larly the infamous perpetrator of the horrid deed. He was, with a 
number of others similarly convicted, put to death ; and all the sect 
were expelled the city, and strict injunctions were laid on the inha- 
bitants to have in future as little connexion with them, as possible. 

' " **£ l ^ ls we ^ **me& *everity," says my authority, " Bakjee Bad* 
jerow effectually prevented the recurrence of similar crimes ; and the 
Kurradee Brahmins now content themselves with sacrificing a sheep 
or bufialo." ' pp. 86—89. 

And so do the priests of Kalee now, at Calcutta. 



Art. V. Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, on 
the Sth and 9th August, 1827. By John Auldjo, Esq. Quarto, 
pp. 129. Price 1/. is. London. 1828. 

TTHIS volume affords a striking exemplification of the proper 
use and judicious application of Lithography. Mr. Auldjo, 
pn examining the details given by De Saussure and others, 
found that, while little remained to be done in the way of scien- 
tific description, there was yet ample opportunity for picturesque 
and topographical illustration, in connection with Mont Blanc, 
its scenery, and the surrounding country. This he has given 
in a very interesting and effective manner, through the medium 
of a well- chosen and skilfully executed series of lithographies! 
drawings, from sketches made chiefly by himself. The draughts- 
man is Harding, who appears to us the ablest of all our artists 
in the management of this species of graphic representation ; 
and who has succeeded to admiration in expressing the peculiar 
character of the scenery to be portrayed. If the quantity and 
quality of decoration here given, had passed through the more 
elaborate processes of the engraver, we should imagine that, in* 
stead of the very reasonable rate at which the volume is now 
tendered, it could hardly have been afforded at three times the 
price. We have much jealousy in this matter ; we dislike ex- 
ceedingly to witness the slightest approach to trespass, and we 
are not without our fears of injurious consequences to line en- 
graving from the simple machinery of Mr. Hullmandel, and its 
cheap and easily multiplied productions ; but, in cases like the 
present, its employment is not merely unexceptionable, but in- 
dispensable. The chief attraction of the volume is derived from 
the spirited vignettes, representing the casualties and hazards 
of the route up the mountain, in an exceedingly lively and ex- 
pressive manner. The more comprehensive landscapes are not 
so effective ; they are executed on a scale better adapted to the 
point or the burin, than to the coarser and less definite touches 
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of tfie crayon. It would have gone far towards remedying this 
defect, if the me of the views had been doubled. 

There h a great deal of difference between the escalade of 
Mont Blame and the ascent of Ben Nevis. An umbrella, a stout 
pair of shoes, and a glass of whiskey, are ample precaution 
against the risks of the latter ; while the very guides, skilful, 
intrepid, and active as they are, shrink from the hazards of thei 
former. Mr. Auldjo found considerable difficulty in procuring 
a sufficient number of assistants, and had to sustain the bitter 
reproaches of their wives and relatives, for tempting them to 
an enterprise of such complicated dangers. No longer ago 
than 1 &£0, a party of thirteen was swept away by an avalanche, 
after passing the Or and Plateau^ and three perished ; % a cata- 
strophe of which a deeply interesting • account was given to 
Dr. Clarke by Julien Devouassond, one of the survivors, who 
himself most narrowly escaped. And Mr. Anldjo's expedition 
must have had a termination yet more tragical, but for the 
providential discovery, not long before, of a new path near the 
summit. Soon after they had diverged from the old track, 
they heard the rush and burst of an avalanche, but had no 
conception, until their return, of its critical direction. 

' 1 have before observed/ writes Mr. A., * that during our ascent, 
a tremendous noise was heard, which was thought to be produced 
by some avalanche on the Italian side of the mountain; but we now 
discovered the real cause, and saw the danger from which we had 
escaped by following the new route. The noise had proceeded from 
an avalanche similar to, though greater than the one which destroyed 
the three unhappy guides already mentioned. It had passed exactly 
in the line of ascent which we must have taken, had notlhe new trad 
been discovered; and it had fallen at the very time when we should 
probably have been in the centre of it. We should all have been 
inevitably parried away by its vast body ; for so great was it, that a 

freat part of the length of the plateau appeared to be covered with 
uge blocks of ice, and mpunds of snow, which had formed parts of 
Its overwhelming mass. I cannot describe my feelings when I saw 
the poor guides turn pale and tremble at the sight of the danger 
from which they had escaped. Clasping their hands, they returned 
most heartfelt thanks for this deliverance.' 

Many vain attempts had been made, at different periods 
during the last century, to scale this magnificent elevation, but 
tibite of them Were successful until the daring enterprise of 
Jacques Balraa and Dr. Paccard, in 1786. These resolute ad- 
venturers were followed by M. de Saussure, in the succeeding 
year; and his atmospheric observations have formed the basis of 
aU the calculations that have since been made. Oh the whole, 
there seem to have been made about sixteen successful, among 
a greater number of unsuccessful efforts; and the marvel is,' that 
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there have been so, many. The main motive, to the "attempt b 
nothing better than, the gratification of having climbed higher. .. 
than other, travellers ; and, after all, we suppose that Humboldt 
has stood on some still loftier pinnacle ; while he ia turn ouij* 
vail his bonnet to the first adventurer who shalL scale the. strati - 
mits of the Indian Caucasus. Mr. Auldjo had the rare,rad% 
vantage of a clear day, and ' gazed on the stupendous seene ' 
with the average quantity of delight and astonishment. Foe 
our parts, we shall conceal our envy at being thus outdone, by. 
preferring the opinion of the Swiss gentleman and the German, 
baron, who came down grumbling and. wondering what in tfce 
world could lead people to engage in such unprofitable ./ex- 
peditions. At all events, Mr. A. was the hero of his day. Indies 
plied their telescopes to watch his progress, and an applauding 
crowd hailed his descent. Seriously, however, we quite agre? r 
with the writer of this interesting volume, that, although ava- 
lanches, storms, crevasses of awful depth, glissades along the edge) 
of precipices, bivouacs on ledges of rock, and actual suspension, ■ 
ove,r dark and dreadful gulfs, are not very pleasant things in 
the actual encounter, .yet, they call forth the. moat intense 
exertion of both mental and physical power; that they try the, • 
man ; and' especially, that they furnish the material of delightful 
and spirit-stirring recollections. 

Mr. Auldjo commenced his ascent early in the morning of... 
August 8, 1827* and very soon encountered some of the nxiupr » 
difficulties in the way. After winding along narrow p#th% 
athwart the face of precipices, and clambering, up the loose •. 
debris of the * Moraines ', an accumulation of rocky fragments, 
earth, and gravel, lying against the sides of the glacier, they 
reached the ice. Here, the utmost care became necessary ; bath < 
activity and caution were required to secure a safe passage oveu 
the rugged and slippery surface* Ropes, six yards in 'length* ' 
passed from one to the other, connecting two individuals toga* > 
ther, excepting in Mr. A's case, who made one of three, thus, 
secured.. 

' The benefit of being secured to each other by ropes, is shewn al- 
most every instant, as not a minute passed without some one of the 
party slippingvon the ice; and falling, had he not been liuked to an- 
other, would have glided into some crevice, and inevitably have perch- 
ed. We were surrounded by ice piled up. in mountains, crevices pre- 
senting themselves at every step, and masses half sunk into some deep 
gulf; the remainder raised above us, seemed to put insurmountable 
barrier* to our proceeding ; yet, some part was found, where stepi 
could be cut with the hatchet; and we passed over these bridges, often 
grasping the ice with one hand, while the other* bearing the poty ba- 
lanced the body, hanging over some abyss, into which the eye pene- 
trated, and searched in vain for the extremity/ 
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Several of these crevices were passed on ice-bridges; in some 
cases, the communication was nothing more than a mass of 
snow, and a guide, having managed to get across, drew the re- 
mainder over while they lay on their backs ; in one case, a nar- 
row pontoon was made by laying tjie poles close together. A 
number of beautiful caves, with fairy baths of melted snow, in- 
vited an examination that leisure would not allow. In their 
approach to a mass of rock called the Grands Mulets, they 
were intercepted by a tremendous chasm eighty feet in width, 
and bridged by a narrow acclivity of ice, terminating in a wall 
twenty feet high. This was partly scaled, and partly ascended 
by the aid of ropes and of steps cut in the ice. A very strik- 
ing representation of this perilous pass is given among the 
views. Soon afterwards, Mr. A. fell on a sharp declivity, and 
was sliding rapidly towards a precipice, when he was arrested 
at the very edge, by the ropes that fastened him to his guides. 
Having reached the ' Millets', the party took up their lodging 
for the night, on an elevated shelf of rock. At half-past three 
on the following morning, the march was re-commenced, under, 
the same circumstances as before. Two or three excellent 
sketches, aided by some clear description, exhibit part of the 
dangers of the route ; travelling along a thin cornice of ice pro- 
jecting over a fearful abyss — traversing a crevice along the face 
ot a frozen irtass — halting on a snow-bridge — and crossing a deep 
fracture on a narrow ledge. One of the guides slipped * up to 
4 bis neck ', through one of these bridges of snow, and had a 
narrow escape with his life. The sufferings 'of the whole party 
now became severe. The cold, sharp wind was on one side; on the 
other, a scorching sun. The rarified atmosphere and the fatigue 
of the ascent, overcame Mr. Auldjo, and he was with difficulty 
forced to proceed, by the persuasions and efforts of the guides. 
At length, the summit was gained, and a short sleep restored 
him sufficiently to give him the full enjoyment of his lofty 
standing. He tells us what he saw ; but we shall decline re- 
peating what must altogether fail of conveying an adequate idea 
of so magnificent a panorama. 

At twelve, the party began their descent, symptoms of a storm 
promising to give variety to its dangers. Presently it came 
down in foil force, and, to increase the interest of the affair, 
the guides missed the route in the midst of a labyrinth of 
fissures and precipices. Mr. Harding has given an admirable 
drawing of the party taking * shelter * from the pelting of the 
tempest, in a * recess formed by the projection of a part of the 
* glacier over a narrow ledge in the side of a deep crevice. 9 

'The storm raged with most awful fury; the gusts of wind, the 
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pelting showers of bail) accompanied by most vivid lightning and 
peals of thunder, alternating wjth a perfect calm, were enough to 
appal the bravest of the party. We waited some time in this situat- 
ion, when, in one of those moments of calm, was heard the loud 
halloo of one of the exploring guides, who was returning to us, and 
called to us to advance, for they had found the angle which we had 
so much difficulty in climbing up the day before. We soon joined 
him and his companion, who conducted us to it. Nearly, deprived 
of the use of my limbs, from the excessive cold and wet state of my 
apparel, I could scarcely walk, my fingers were nearly frozen, and 
my hands so stiffened and senseless that I could not hold my baton, 
or keep myself from falling. Supported by one guide, (the bank on 
which we were proceeding would admit of no more than two abreast,) 
I moved slowly forward, and in this state arrived at the angle. The 
only change which appeared to have taken place, was on the neck or 
tongue below the cliff. The day before, it touched or slightly rested 
on the wall,- but the end of it had fallen in, so that there was some 
difficulty in getting to it from the last step in the wall. One or two 
of the guides betrayed evident signs of fear; for the black, thick 
clouds in which we were involved, caused a gloominess approaching 
to darkness, and which was actually produced in the gulf of the fis- 
sure. The lightning flashed every moment* immediately followed!, 
or rather accompanied by claps of thunder, showing its proximity to 
us, and the loud peal rolling among the mountains and glaciers, re- 
verberated with most terrific grandeur, shaking the broken masses of 
the latter in such a manner, that we dreaded, at every explosion, to 
be hurled into the deep crevice, or crushed by the fall of some part 
of the glacier. 

4 This was not a time or situation to remain in longer than was ne- 
cessary for cutting steps in the wall, instead of those which had been 
injured ; nor was it a position in which any attempt could be made 
to restore life to my hands or animation to my body. I had now 
nearly lost all feeling, from the effects of the cold, and, being in- 
capable of making any exertion, I was lowered down to the guides, 
who were already on the ledge beneath the wall. At the very mo* 
mento I was rocking in the air, a flash of lightning penetrated the 
abyss, and showed all the horrors of my situation ; while the crash of 
the thunder seemed to tear the glacier down upon me. I was drawn 
on to the neck of ice, and set down until the other guides had de- 
scended. The hearts of two or three failed, and they declared that 
we must all perish ; the others, though conscious of our awfully dan- 
gerous position, endeavoured to raise the courage and keep up the 
spirits of the depressed. All suffered dreadfully from the cold ; but 
with a solicitude for which I shall ever be deeply grateful), they still 
attended me in the kindest manner. They desired roe to stand up, 
and forming a circle, in the centre of which I stood, closed round 
me. In a few minutes, the warmth of their bodies extended to mine* 
and I felt much relieved ; they then took off their coats, covering 
me with them, and each in turn put my hands into his bosom, while 
another lay onray feet. In ten minutes, I was in a state to proceed : 
we divided equally the last half bottle of brandy, and then ' moved 
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down the neck of ice. A guide gave me his thick cloak, which, 
though wet, kept me warm* I walked between two batons held ho- 
rizontally by two guides, one before and the other behind me, and 
which I could grasp without taking my hands from under the cloak/ 

Mr. Auldjo's safe return was welcomed, with much cordial 
greeting, by a crowd of loiterers of all ages, sexes, and na- 
tions. He got, however, at length, his supper, a warm bath, 
and a good night's rest On the following day, he gave his 
guides a dinner; and it is to the credit of all parties, that there 
were tears at separation. Mr. A. did not omit to furnish him- 
self with a regular certificate of his performance, signed by the 
Syndic of Chamonix, and by all his companions. Of this offi- 
cial document, a fac-siraile is given. 

An appendix contains a description of the most interesting 
general views of Mont Blanc, in illustration of the lithographic 
drawings ; an index to the large and very interesting * sketch of 
' the chain of Mont Blanc taken from the Breven' ; notes on the 
natural history and geology of the mountain ; an account of the 
different ascents; and a statement of the height of the principal 
mountains of Europe. 



Art. VI. The Typographical Gazetteer, attempted by the Rev. Henry 
Cotton, ti.C.L. 8vo. pp. 235. Oxford, 1825. 

\/lf E regret that we have not, until very recently, been suffi- 
ciently aware of the character and merits of this very 
useful little work, to feel an interest in recommending it to our 
readers. It supplies, if not entirely, yet with a fair approach 
to completeness, a deficiency that we have, in common with 
most extensive readers, felt as a great annoyance. In the pur- 
suit of some local or typographical investigation, we have .often 
been disagreeably checked by the occurrence of some out-of- 
the-way name at the foot of a title-page, or the close of an ad 
Lectorem, scattering our references in all directions, and, after 
all, leaving us too frequently to guesses and approximations. 
We have felt this at times rather painfully, and have been dis- 
posed to reproach ourselves for something like criminal ignor- 
ance on a subject with which scholars might be supposed to 
have familiar and indispensable acquaintance. Happily for 
our self-complacency, the learned Sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
has pleaded guilty to a similar want of expertness, and happily 
for our case, has employed much skilful and well-applied labour 
in removal of the occasion. During eight years of official duty, 
he bad been necessarily busied in matters of arrangement and 
reference, . requiring frequent and ready access to authorities, 
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and involving much inquiry concerning the dates and localities 
of typographical expression. In the course of these investiga- 
tions, he often found himself ' utterly at a loss' to ascertain 
facts and circumstances with sufficient precision ■ either for his 
own purposes or for those of others. 

* Although a person in a public library might be sup- 
posed to be familiar enough with the ever-recurring names of Luteiia t 
Hispalis, or Lugdunum, yet, there were many minor towns of every 
European kingdom, with which I could not claim acquaintance of any 
sort :. although I could not be ignorant of such places as Dantue or 
Helmstadt, it did not necessarily follow that these should at once be 
recognized under the appellations of Gedanum and Academia Julia : 
and matters grew still worse when I found myself among the towns 
of Hungary and Bohemia, of Poland, Denmark, and Norway ; among 
villages of which no vestige now remains, among monasteries and 
convents whose names bore nothing about them which might direct 
a stranger to the ascertaining of their localities. Neither from the 
dead nor the living could I gain the intelligence necessary in these 
cases.' 

This is somewhat overcharged. To say nothing of more re- 
condite sources, there is, in Ainsworth's Dictionary, a rather 
copious list of places with their English and Latin synonyniea : 
unfortunately, the English stand first, and determine the alpha- 
betical order. Helmstadt and Dantzic both occur; the first as 
Helmstadium, the latter as Gedanum. Littleton gives us Geda- 
num in the Latin order, but in neither do we find Academia 
Julia, a distinction confined to the university. We have not 
compared Dr. Cotton's list with Ainsworth's, nor is it expedient, 
since there can be no competition between a mere string of 
names, and a well-compacted catalogue raisonnee. It is to be 
regretted, that Dr. Cotton's removal to a different sphere of 
duty, compelled him to publish his work in a condition short 
of the perfection which he had contemplated, although it fc, 
even in its present state, by far the most complete publication 
of its kind. We have felt a little temptation to offer a few sug- 
gestions; — such as whether Nova Insula, to which a 'qu? is at- 
tached, and where a Hungarian version of the Gospels is said 
to have been printed in 154-1, may not be the same place with 
Neuhausel, situated on a river tributary to the Danube, at no 
great distance from Comoro. But we shall abstain from an 
unprofitable labour, and confine ourselves to a sample or two 
of the work before us. The following is a fair specimen of 
the more interesting articles, as well as of the manner in which 
the Writer gives the results of his own personal examinations. 

4 Wtntonia, Winchester, an ancient episcopal city of England, in 
the county of Hants. I do not know that Winchester has any other 
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claim fo a place in this volume, than that which arises frpm the. colo- 
jmori. of one of thotfe violent publications which abounded in England 
about the time of the Reformation. The book to which I ftlhide, is 
" called; Tke resetting of the Rontishejbx, and the second* course of the 
hunter, at the Romuhe Jbx and his advocate* published by William 
Turner, under the assumed name pf Wraughton ; it is a violent at- 
tack on Stephen Gardiner, then Bishop of Winchester. At the end 
of tfhe volume we read, Imprinted have at Winchester, anno Domini 
1555, 4 nonas Marti*. Bt/ me Hanse hit prik. Now my own opinion 
is, that the book in question was certainty not printed at Winchester, 
nor indeed in any part of England. The types are of Swiss make, 
similar to those of the first edition of Coverdale's Bible ; the spell- 
ing is not English ; the sentences printed in Roman letter, found on 
the title-page, are made up with Gothic w and y. Turnery the Au- 
thor, was at this time an exile on the continent, on account of his 
religion, and had dated his first Hunting of the Romishe Foxe from 
Basle, only two years before. The phraseology of the colophon also 
deserves examination. It is evident, that the expression 'Imprinted 
have, is of German or Dutch idiom, not of English : at Winchester 
may mean against the bishop of Winchester (Gardiner) :. the printer's 
Christian name is not John but Hans (the German for John), and kk- 
prik is a nam^ which perhaps the author assumed for the sake of 
shewing that he had not failed in his object, but had succeeded in 
hitting the pricke, or mark. Hit-pricke, i. e. o tow «wrww^»r. This 
very rare and curious volume may be seen in the Bodleian library.* 

By tbe aid of machinery and the division of labour, opr 
modern printers beat their venerable ancestors hollow in speed, 
if n6t in admirable execution; unless we may venture to take 

1 literally the singular illustration of the Parmesan typographer, 
Corallus, who states himself, on some occasion of urgent com- 
petition, to have turned out his work citius quam asparagi co* 
quantttri ' Before dismissing this volume, we shall extract from 
the preface a paragraph or two illustrating the history and ged- 

K graphy of printing. 

- v As, for Ghina, I had little dreamed that the European mode of 
'printing was in use there more than two centuries ago ; that it had 
'been practised in more than one of the islands of Japan — in the 
'Ifcflfppf nes — the Azores — in Ceylon — in the Balearic Islands—- in Ar- 
rtaeria — in Macedonia*— on Mount Libanus— in Iceland — and in Ota* 
<h»»te ; tftat it was known both in the northern and southern parts of 
itAfric** both at Cairo and at the Cape of Good Hope ; that it had 
t jisifed the new world at a- very early period after its discovery; that 
h was practised at Mexico before it was received into Ireland — in 
jreru— in the West India islands— in the British settlements of North 
.America r and finally, that it has transplanted itself to the shores of 
did newly-discovered continent, and bids fair to take root and flourish 
'Doth at Sydney and in Van Diemen's land/ 

"■**♦## • 

>• f-Tb* art . « .* . may be said to have sprung to life, mature, vigor- 
Vo*.XXX.N.& P 
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ou*, and armed for war ; having been successfully exhibited in Ger- 
many in the year 1457/ It 'was carried to Bohemia in 1461 : fbur 
more years saw it in Italy : France and Switzerland were enjoying ft 
in 1470 : in the next year it was practised in Holland : Sicily and 
Hungary possessed it in 1473 : the next year brought it to Eng- 
land: Spain enjoyed it in 1475: Denmark in 1476: Portugal in 
1489 : and by the close of the fifteenth century, it had travelled t6 
Constantinople. Scotland had it in 1509 : Sweden in 1510 : Mace- 
donia in 1515 : the snows of Iceland in 1530 : by the year 1549, it 
was introduced to a new world at Mexico : in 1551, it was in Ireland : 
in 1563, in Poland : in the next year, in Russia: in 1576, in Sardinia: 
by the year 1582, it had winged its way even to Japan : it was in the 
Azores in 1583 : in India and China in 1590: in 1603, in Peru: in 
1610, on Mount Libanus * in 1621, in the Philippine islands : and in 
1639, in the British settlements of North America/ 

In addition to the Alphabetical * Gazetteer' which forms tbe 
staple of the work, there are, an index of Pecodoaymes, a list 
of the Bodleian Vellums, and a general Index to tbe volume. 



Art. VII. 1. Notitia Hutorica: containing Tables, Calendars, and 
Miscellaneous Information, for the* Use of Historians, Anti- 
quaries, and the Legal Profession. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas,. 
Esq. Sm. 8vo. pp. 277. Price 12*. London, 1824. 

2. The Companion to the Almanac ; or Year-Book of general In- 
formation for 1828. Containing Information connected with 
the Calendar, and Explanations of the Celestial Changes, and the 
Natural Phenomena of the Year ; General Information on Sub- 
jects of Chronology, Geography, Statistics, &c Useful Direc- 
tions and Remarks. 12mo. pp. 186. Price 2s. London, 1828. 

"WLTR. Nicolas has furnished an exceedingly useful volume, 
though its character is somewhat professional, and its in- 
formation is mainly adapted to the requirements of the classes 
enumerated in the title-page. It commences with an elucida- 
tion of a peculiarity in the * Style ', which, as it has heretofore 
puzzled ourselves, it may be acceptable to our readers to have 
explained. 

' Considerable difficulty is often felt by persons unaccustomed to 
Antiquarian Literature, in understanding the alteration in the Style; 
and likewise in comprehending the year intended to be expressed 
when written, 

167|— 17Bf 
The following short explanation is therefore submitted with the hop* 
of rendering the subject perfectly clear. 

1 Previously to September 1752, the Civil or Legal year in this 
country commenced on the day of the Annunciation, the 25th of 
March, whilst the Historical year began, as at present, on the day of 
the Circumcision, tbe 1st of January ; thus a confusion was created. 
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in describing the year between the 1st of January and the 25th of 
March, for Civilians called each day within that period, one yfcar 
earlier than Historians. For example, the former wrote, 

January 7th, 1658, 
and the latter, 

January 7th, 1659, 
though both described the 25th of the following March, and all the 
ensuing months, as in the year 1659* To prevent errors, that part 
pf each year is usually written agreeably to both calculations, by 
placing two figures at the end ; the upper being the Civil or Legaf^ 
find the tower the Historical year ; thus, 

February 3, 164? ?!. vil °f **** * ear - 
9 Historical year. 

Hence, whenever the year is so written, the lower figure always indi- 
cates the year now used in our calendar. 

4 The alteration in the calendar, which formed what is usually 
called the Old and New Style, took place on the second of Septem- 
ber, 1752, on which day the Old Style ceased, and the next day, 
instead of being called the 3rd, became, the 14th pf September. 

The second division gives a series of tables illustrating the 
parallel course of the regular year with the Anno Segni of each 
of the English kings from the Norman Conquest Next comes 
the Roman and Church Calendar, with a tremendous muster- 
roll of Saints and their festivals, and explanations of the 
Moveable Feast, Easter Dav f and Dominical Letters* A mi- 
nute account follows, detailing various particulars connected 
with the preservation and printing of the Public Records. Then 
the ' Ancient Names of Land * and sundry genealogical Ab- 
breviations are explained ; and these are succeeded by ' An Ac- 
' count of the different Registries of Wills in the several Eccie- 
1 classical Dioceses, with a List of Peculiars within the same ; ' 
an arrangement of Diocesan territory ; and an ' Alphabetical 
.* List of Surnames and Names of Places as they are found in 
' Ancient Records, explained by the Modern, Names/ . . „ 

Tbe Companion lb the Almanack comes before us under the 
high auspices of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and is intended to be the first of a series of annual pub- 
lications. The title is not a new one ; but we have never be- 
fore seen such a mass of various and useful information com- 
prised within so small a compass, and presented in so cheap a 
form. The Manual (for such it may justly be termed) is divided 
into four parts. The first contains explanations of the various 
•objects of inquiry connected with the Calendar, such as the 
changes of style, the festivals, tbe celestial phenomena, the 
seasons, the weather, the tides, &c. In the first section, the 
changes explained by Mr. Nicolas, are briefly referred to; 
and we have, besides the English Calendar, the Jewish and the 

* P4 
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Mohammedan. From these, the reader may learn, that we are 
now in the 5587th year of the Jews, and have just entered npon 
the l£43rd year of the Hejira. The year of the Julian period 
is £541. Part II. comprises a series of useful Tables, Chrono- 
logical end Statistical ; including a table of the population of 
the World, the last census of our own kingdom, the longitudes 
and latitudes of remarkable places, measures, ancient and mo- 
dern, equalized, &c. So far as these are taken from official 
documents, they are highly valuable, and they bear on them the 
stamp of authority. In a few instances, however, we have to 
regret that the sources of information are not specified; more 
especially as the correctness of some of the statements is very 
questionable. For example, assuming the population of the 
world to be a thousand millions, the Jews are stated to amount 
to only two millions, five hundred thousand :- a computation 
nearer the truth, makes, them to exceed six millions. The 
population of India is, we believe, much under-rated ; a larger 
population is assigned to China, than to the Chinese em- 
pire, — an obvious blunder; and many of the calculations rest 
upon very imperfect and doubtful data. This table is appa- 
rently copied from a foreign newspaper, as the orthography is 
not English; neither is it correct. We have * Ivan (Western 

* Persia),' for Iran ; Dscehgatai for Jagatay ; Beludschistan 
and Baloochistan as two different countries; Arabistan for 
Arabia, &c. In the Table of Longitudes and Latitudes, the 
selection is arbitrary and defective. New York is omitted ; so 
are Delhi and Benares, although we have Chandernagur and 
Pondicherry, and a number of obscure places in France. Shi- 
raz, Teheraun, Bogota, Caraccas, Corunna, and others of not 
inferior importance, might also have been given.— -Part III. 
consists of • several short chapters of information and advice, 

* supplementary to the Useful Directions in the British Alma- 
' nack.' In the first chapter, ' Advice to the Poor,' we meet 
with the following remarks on the Poor- Rate. 

* The poor-rate is become the stumbling-block to the independ- 
ence and happiness of the labourers. They have been taught to 
look forward to it as a resource on most occasions, and very often on 
occasions where their own industry and economy might easily have 
supplied its place. 

' The poor-rate may have, perhaps, become a necessary contribu- 
tion, to lessen occasionally the misery, sudden poverty, and want of 
employment, arising from the changes in the value of money and 
property, and from the unexpected diminution of different branches 
of trade and commerce ; but the poor person, when he takes or ap- 

Slies for relief, should always reflect, that he who claims it is not 
onest, if his own labour and work can suffice to provide for his wants. 
Suppose two labourers of equal strength,' and with equal means of 
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petting ejnftfojrqent ; the one is prudent and saves r*he other is often, 
idle, and .squanders all he pets: it the latter should, in any distress/ 
apply tq the farmer for assistance, his answer-would be, yon can work; 
forbear, and save as I do. Why should I labour td supply you P 
Now, there is no difference between the case of these two labourers, 
and between the labourer and the poor-rate. It is as immoral and 
unjust to take unnecessarily from the industrious and saving, under 
shelter and pretence, and by force of a law which is made, and a tax 
which is raked, for other objects, as to pillage it from the pocket of 
yoar feHow-laboorer. 

* The labourer is too apt to consider the poor-rate as a portion of 
his property, as a part, of a charity estate held for his benefit ; but the 
true nature of this fund is, that a portion of the industry, labour, and 
savings of the prudent and wise, are called for and employed to pro- 
vide for their fellow-creatures, from mere motives of mercy and kind- 
ness. All frauds upon such a fund are disgraceful, and wherever 
they are detected, are sure to bring the person guilty into disrepute, , 
suspicion, and ill-will/ pp. 108, 9. 

In a note to this chapter, we are told, that the advice it con- 
tains, is meant to be read not only by the poor, but * to furnish 
' useful hints to all who attend to the physical and moral ira- 
' provement of their humbler neighbours.' To persons of the 
latter class, this * advice' may be useful, if it serves to convince 
them of the immorality of paying any portion of the hire of 
their labourers out of the poor-rate. But, as regards the poor 
themselves, the advice, however salutary, can have little force, 
so long as the labourer is taught by his employer to consider 
parochial relief as the compensation for inadequate wages. 

Part IV. of this Companion, contains an admirably condensed 
view of the legislative enactments, public improvements, and 
inventions of 1827. 

* The Acts of Parliament most important to be generally known, 
have been carefully abridged from the statutes, retaining the original 
phraseology where necessary; the Parliamentary returns for 1827, 
which form several folio volumes, have been condensed into a dozen 
pages, so as to afford an accurate Tabular View of the state of Fi- 
nance, Commerce, Jurisprudence, and Public Morals and Intelli- 
gence in the United Kingdom ; and the work concludes. with a brief 
account of the more important public buildings commenced, advanced, 
or completed during the past year, and of the most striking Mechani- 
cal Inventions which this period has produced.' 

Upon the whole, the thanks of the public are due to the 
Compiler of this Manual for the useful service he has perform- 
ed ; and we earnestly hope that it will be continued. 
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Art. VIII. Sermon* *» Various Occasion*. By Charles Webb Le 
Baa, A.M., Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire ; 
Rector of St. Paul, Shadwell; &c. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 528. Price 
lis. London, 1888. 

HHHE former volume of these Sermons has been brought 
-*- under the notice of our readers; and it will not be neces- 
sary, therefore, for us to use many words in characterizing and 
recommending the present publication. The Sermons are 
twenty-four in number, chiefly on occasional subjects, ana of a 
practical nature. Professor Le Bas seldom ventures upon the* 
ological discussions, or enters deeply into what is termed ex- 
perimental religion. But his sermons have this greet excel* 
lence; they always contain a clear, judicious, and satisfactory 
exposition of the sacred text; and the morality they enforce, is 
not that of Epictetus, but of Paul. Considered in connexion 
with the .audiences for which they were designed, they possess, 
too, the merit of being well adapted for their purpose. They 
may be thought to read rather too much like a lecture, to be 
adduced as models for general imitation. More freedom, fa*- 
miliarity, and earnestness seem to belong to the sermon. Like 
Bishop Horsley's discourses, these may be thought deficient in 
searching appeals to the conscience, in close application, in 
fervour and pathos. Still, they are highly impressive and in* 
Attractive, worthy of a Christian teacher, and in every respect 
creditable to the talents of the Author* 

The first three Sermons, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, are founded upon Romans xii. 1, £• The subject, 
of non-conformity to the world, which is treated in the second 
sermon, is one which might be regarded as delicate ground in 
such an assembly, and the Preacher was evidently aware of 
this, bat he has not shrunk from his duty. 

* The world, against which this caution is directed, was a world 
which had nearly lost all knowledge of God, and was under the de- 
grading domination of superstitions, which,' not only tolerated, but 
deified almost every human corruption. And the first thing that 
strikes us, is the pervading and omnipresent spirit of that Paganise), 
which then had the earth for its inheritance :— a spirit which haunted 
the land and the sea, the grove and the mountain, the crowded it- 
sorts of the city, the dreary solitudes of . the wilderness, the schools 
of sophists and rhetoricians, the - councils of statesmen, and, the 
houses of private men! From this influence it was impossible, to 
escape. The convert to the Gospel had to live and move in the 
midst of it. He was surrounded on all sides by memorials of the 
faith he had deserted. He could not take a step without encounter- 
ing an altar or a fane. He could visit no spot that was not peopled 
with divinities. He could scarcely pass a day without being witness 
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to idolatrous solemnities. Every thine he saw was perpetually 
tempting him to conformity with the world which he had abandoned. 
Ana the reproaches,, the menaces, and the tears of his kindred con- 
spired with all external objects to shake his resolution and his 
faith. 

• Of the frightful dissolution of morals, produced by the reign of 
idolatry among the Gentiles, it cannot be needful to speak at large. 
In proof of it, we might appeal to your own studies, and recollec- 
tions ; to the disgust and indignation, with which you must have 
often turned away from the pages of their most illustrious writers ; 
to the sorrow and the shame inspired by the sight of transcendent 
genius debased, as it often is, by an alliance with the vilest turpi-* 
tude. We may appeal, still more confidently, to the dreadful pic- 
ture of human depravity given by St. Paul, in his first chapter to the 
Romans : an exhibition, which presents every form and variety of 
wickedness which eye had seen, or ear had heard, or it could enter 
into the heart of man to conceive. It shews all the heights and 
depths of that unrighteousness, against which the wrath of God was 
then revealed. And the source of all these abominations was the 
perverseness, which changed the truth of God into a lie, and which 
worshipped and served the creature rather* than the Creator. For 
these things, the righteous displeasure of God abandoned them to a 
reprobate mind. They were given up to strong delusions, and to 
vile affections. And thus did the Deity, in his mysterious wisdom, 
make known what was in man. Thus did He disclose the abyss, to 
which the race of Adam rush blindly forward, when once they have 
broken off all communion with the Author of Holiness. 

* It is most awful to reflect, that the condition of the chosen 
people was in no decree more hopeful than that of the heathen 
world. Nay, their degradation appears to have been, if possible, 
more desperate than that of the Gentiles themselves. The Israelite 
had trampled upon blessings, and revelations, which the Greek had 
never known. On him, accordingly, the curse of judicial infatuation 
seems to have descended in its darkest terrors. Their own historian 
Joseph us declares, that in his days Jerusalem contained a race, so 
utterly godless and abandoned, that had not the armies of imperial 
Rome arrayed themselves against that devoted city, he should have 
expected to see the earth opening to engulph them, or the floods 
bursting forth to sweep them from the earth, or the fires of Sodom 
and Gomorrah descending, once more, for their destruction. The 
same truth may be collected from writers regarded by the Jews 
themselves with the deepest veneration. From those writers it ap- 
pears that about forty years before the destruction of the city the 
tribunals were positively overwhelmed by one vast deluge of iniquity. 
Deep called unto deep in a voice so tremendous as to appal the 
ministers of justice. For ages, the person of an Israelite had been 
almost too sacred for the arm of authority to approach. And by 
this impunity the people was, at last, nearly transformed into a gene* 
ration of ruftans, which defied all law, divine or human. That the 
profligacy of the multitude was equalled by the almost incredible 
b ypecrisy and cowardice of their rulers, we may learn from tbm 
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munity, for the things they were to avoid. They would at once 
seek them in the society which they had quitted, but whose Stiffa- 
ence was still near them, and around them, and which was incessant ly 
alluring them to return. But what if we should suppose the Apostle 
to be now pronouncing these words to us ? Where should We have tb 
look for that image, to resemble which, is to put off all likeness to 
the Saviour? Must we not seek jt in a world that calls itself Chris- 
tian? Should we not find our danger in the very household of 
faith ? And if so, docs not our present condition demand atarast.as 
much fortitude, and much more vigilance and sagacity, than,.ttas 
needed for the guidance of the first followers of the Gospel ? , . 
****** 

' Were we, indeed, to take the awful picture presented by s St. 
Paul of heathen morality, and to compare with itthe aspect afiraoq*/ 
Christian communities of modem times, the representation, tf t&e 
Apostle might, perhaps, appear to be somewhat overcharged* W& 
should find,* on examination, that some of the meist appalling featapes 
have, since that age, been softened and mitigated ; that some of tbe 
worst deformities have nearly been effaced. And, here and then* 
we might discover some beginnings of that heavenly character, which 
perhaps the hand of God will, in his own good time, impress 40 
deeply and indelibly on the face of the world, that conformity with 
the world shall become the very essence and life of Christian duty. 
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•Btot, one feature, I fear, there'stfll remains, which, though *6mewhat 
.subdued and changed, is but too true to the original likeness r. I 
mean, a disposition to worship and to serve the creature rather than 
the Creator ; a disposition to trust to created things for comfort and 
happiness, rather than to Him who is the sovereign and maker of all 
things, and consequently the Author of all genuine felicity. The 
idolater of modern days has no need of graven images, and carved 
and gilded figures. There is one vast idol constantly before his 
eyes, arrayed in a blaze of pomp and glory : and he is unable to stir 
in anv direction, without finding himself surrounded by its votaries 
and its priests. There still are multitudes in this Christian land, 
who, in honour of this deity, like the Israelites of old, sit down to 
eat and drink, and rise up to revelry and sport. Some higher and 
keener spirits are indeed to be found, who spurn at such poor de- 
lights ; they bear a loftier device : they gird themselves for the war- 
fare of ambitious rivalry: and the bar, and the senate, and the field - 
are too often, not merely the scenes of their legitimate exertion, but 
the high places of their adoration. And others, again, are content 
to wear toe most slavish and sordid livery of their God ; and to do 
the bidding of a base and evil covetousness which enlargeth itself as 
KM. In short, the spirit of the world can multiply itself without 
end; so that we seem, as of old, to be surrounded with Gods many, 
and Lords many. And by them the service of the heart may almost 
as effectually be diverted from the Creator, as if we were living in the 
midst of temples, and altars, and images, and processions, and festive 
sacrifices. Be assured there is idolatry, and the guilt and danger of 
idolatry, wherever the title of Jehovah to the service of our whole 
heart and faculties is not fully and practically recognized ; where any 
created thing is set up in his stead, and placed between him and the 
human soul ; wherever the will of men, and the habits, and notions, 
and interests of men, are the chief oracles at which we inquire ; while 
the Voice that cometh from the sanctuary of God is set at nought 
and forgotten/ pp. 34—36. 

In the third sermon, on the Christian Transformation, the 
subject is pursued. In modern times, the Preacher remarks, 

* the breadth and distinctness of the line that separates the 

* world from the church is almost, if not altogether destroyed/ 

4 Our entrance into the one is soon succeeded by our admission 
Into the other. Our second and spiritual birth follows hard upon 
our first and natural birth. In this state of things, Christian instruo 
tion and discipline must, of course, come after Christian baptism ; 
and the one being secured, the other is often most fearfully disre* 
carded and forgotten. The result is, that while the Sacrament of 
Regeneration is almost universally administered, there are vast re- 
gions within the pale of the visible church, which seem as if the grape 
and blessing of regeneration had never descended upon them/ 

pp. 49, 5a 

Vol. XXX.— N.S. Q 
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A severer condemnation upon bath the theory and practice 
of the Church of England in reference to church-mettibership, 
could hardly be pronounced, than that which is conveyed by 
this forcible representation of the effects of her doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration. We do not wish to put upon the words 
a meaning they were not intended to convey; but, certainly, 
the Preacher seems to attribute the obliteration of the boun r 
dary-line between the Church and the world, to a doctrine which 
substitutes a ceremonial initiation into the Church for a moral 
birth into the kingdom of Christ The result of the rite of 
baptism, thus misunderstood and perverted, is a fearful disre- 
gard of Christian instruction, and a lamentable destitution of 
the marks of spiritual regeneration. Professor Le Bas would 
probably say, that this results from the abuse of the rite ; but 
he has not shewn how the evil is to be obviated. It seems/ to 
us, that, by calling baptism c our second and spiritual birth,' 
he countenances the very error he would deprecate; lor where 
in Scripture do we read of a third birth? And if the word re- 
generation, the strongest of which language admits to express 
a transformation of heart and mind, be applied to the simple 
act of dedicating our offspring to the True God, — what terms 
are left to us to describe that moral renovation upon which it 
is the object of the Preacher to insist ? How inevitably must 
the necessity of such a change be obscured in the minds of 
those who are taught to believe, that, in baptism, they were born 
again and made members of Christ, new creatures, and heirs of 
heaven ? When will the Church of England shake herself free 
from this foul remnant of a corrupt creed, against which she 
professedly protests ? 

The Preacher proceeds to remark, that St. Paul addressed 
himself, in the words of the text, to persons whose very conver- 
sion, if sincere, must have been itself a transformation ; a 
" putting on of the new man, which, after God, is created in 
" righteousness and true holiness." 

* And yet, is it not most remarkable, that he is perpetually urging 
his disciples, as if the mighty Work was always to be begun 
afresh?... .What, then, it may be asked, would be the language of 
the Apostle, if he were to visit us now ? He could not, if he were 
present among us, fail to perceive, that the principle of heathenism, 
against which he was perpetually warning his children in the Gospel, 
still continues to harass and infest the Church, though without as- 
suming any separate form, to keep alive our alarms or our suspicions. 
It frequents our public assemblies, and it lurks in our social meetings, 
and it haunts our domestic hearths. It does not wear the aemWa&ce 
of an open adversary. It comes with the title and seeming of our 
common Christianity ; or, like a treacherous and invisible, foe, it is 
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about our path gadabout our bed. It is, in truth, an ever-present 
contagion, less violent, perhaps, but quite as subtle as that against 
which the Gospel had to maintain the first struggle for its life/ 

The necessity of a Drvine change, the renewal and sanctifica- 

tion of the heart bv the Eternal Spirit, is then forcibly insisted 

..upon; and * the glorious philosophy' of the Gospel doctrine is 

abewn to be the only wisdom that * can span the vast interval 

* between the extremes of man's sublimity and man's degrada- 

* tion.' Pascal finely insists upon this as among the marks of 
the true religion* The discourse closes with an impressive ap- 
peal to die young men who formed the bulk of the Preacher's 
auditory. 

* I behold around me an assemblage of many youthful and gene- 
rous spirits, eager, doubtless, to acquire the ready use of all those 
capacities which will soon be put to trial by the duties and conflicts 
of this world. From their birth to the present hour, they have been 
passing through a change, which it is not in man to contemplate 
without exultation ; — a change which separates them for ever from 
the multitudes whose heritage is toil and ignorance ; a change which 
elevates them to the rank of thoughtful beings ; a change which en* 
thrones the intellect in majesty, and gives it dominion over the brute 
force, which else might soon shake the social fabric into ruins. They 
are undergoing a transformation, which makes men fit for admission 
to the confidence of Nature; which enables them to trace the laws 
which preserve the harmony of the universe ; which discloses to them 
wonders and mysteries, as deeply hidden from vulgar eyes, as the 
secrets of the Unseen World. No tongue can tell, and scarcely any 
thought can calculate, the interval between the mind which emerges, 
m full accomplishment, from these retreats of erudition, and the mind 
which, from the cradle to the grave, is conversant only with low-born 
cares and labours, which stiffen all the human faculties. The under- 
standing which hath passed that gulf, may be said, almost, to have 
undergone a new creation, and to be raised to a more illustrious 
order of intelligences. And yet, how fatal must this elevation be to 
the proudest son of genius or of science, if it removes him to a region 
where the God of Nature is forgotten ! How worse than ignorant 
wUl be be, if he reflects not, that there is another change to be 
undergone, by all who would behold the Deity himself, and not con- 
tent themselves with the barren contemplation of His works ; by all 
who would enter within the mysterious tabernacle of His glory, in- 
stead of wheeling in restless flight around its precincts. 1 would, 
therefore, solemnly inquire of those whom long and anxious vigils 
are changing, as it were, into other creatures, whether they are con- 
tent to rest in that transformation ; or whether they are anxious to 
put en a higher nature, which is formed after God? Do they nos 
Know* that the pure in heart are they who shall see Him ; that the 
meek and poor in spirit are they who shall inherit his kingdom ; and 
that fulness shall be the lot of tho*e who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ? And can they yet have to learn, that this purity ano\ 
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tUatamai sbuiy tHi it Jnsbeei} visrted Eand renewedhy(t)fe infhiettcdr 
of Heaven £ And -can they be content te let their aalmort ai j s p i ri tst 
Gamier for ever in regioae, which? those iiifaaneeattnny iieveeiceaeh* 
and* in which tnwieeieslisl principle may, after all* in^d no element iw 
preserve it from eWrne, and ultimate elctinctiori ? - ♦ , m; m >(f >.i - 
o r" There areconsideratronsawftiHy momentous totbose^hnciBdn'w 
aSeotthe grandeur of intdiectxiai c«^eft # and wfco «^ itot aw* 
rxrranits confer a sort of rsdempt U n from . the> boashigm ef sls^grsldirifr 
apbeaiteB*' But what shaH be said of those who avian* their deathless* 
spirits to be debased by the familiarities of Befcei ? .What shall w* 
spy of those, who have been consecrated to Christ in the flqatacs. of 
Xegeneratioe,*~»who have since approached the altar to renewiand 
sake upon themselves, the solemn tow and promise made 'for them 
beside that holy later,— and who, yet, admit the enemies of Christ 
ftsio communion with their souls,— who enter into a league with the 
*»ry lusts they have renounced, and cast off all likeness to the ipm* 
somed people of God ? Shall we say of them, that the baptismal 
firifotain has been opened for them in vain ? Shall we assert* with 
some* that the Spirit* invoked at that solemnity, can* never have-de* 
sceoded upon their souls? Shall we not rather say, that they have 
suffered the earnest of the Spirit, which they then received, to be well 
nigh lost ? that the principle of the divine life lies oppressed and 
Buried beneath the load of their surfeitings and corruptions ? 'and 
ttrat, \f it to remains, their condition will rather resemble that '"of 
apostates from the troth, than that of persons who, from their birth4 
we' been aliens from the commonwealth of the Faithful? \Iwoldd 
octt lj* extreme or hasty to utter a fearful sentencearapttttasejffta 
lH;ith# perilous season of youth, are ensnared bjrlusts which i 
against the soul ; and yet, what less than this, can well be sajd 
those, who seem to convert the period of their discipline and proo 
tien m Christian seminaries* mte a vile apprenticeship to vioe?Vwho 
snake the seats of « sound learning and religious education^ the 
schools of dissoluteness and profligacy,— the scenes of unfeeling a*4 
taunous prodigality,— the abhorred sanctuaries of lust and riot? 
Must we not tremble even to name that sacred change and renewjftfc 
of which the Apostle speaks, when we think of those* who apfjee* 
ambitious of a transformation which can only fit them for the aejaatp 
of degraded and rebellious beings ? How can we, without a feeling 
jribidh approaches to despair, urge them to the study of God * M$ 
and perfect will, while they are rushing to their own tuty,*Xnut> tit 
^totterushetbto ik* batik f We may, however, adjure them, is*) mm 
first moment of recovery from the delirium of passion, to loofcien 
ward upon themselves ; tp compare their lives, tneir tempers* their 
fworsb, their principles, with all that *> foitffo or kamstt or qfgfa' 
w&pori. : The contrast, peradventure, may give a jbook to tfbej* spi» 
*k*4 powerful enough to burst the spell that ia.upon>tbem, andto atft 
hpthegri\of God, that is within them. Till that is done, their spb 
ntiisaoreno«atkm.iaatastand; and weha*eonly to cooaolejs^iSBjVtts 
sriskf tb*thoujjht, that what is-iwaoanMr u*A era*,* yet* etf all time* 
p*mkkt#th,<*a& , u ^.* „,:;.?: . ; - * , - y „\ j^i 
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i ^fotlvittdwAtutlosger ^dvi^ ^MtboQgb^af4miMe»d 
afctetretu/ sMy reileetions and my hope* here, are of things which 
eccetppistty salvation, i stand ta the presence of men who hare a 
pear and dorect aeeeai to the truth ; whose powers are in constant 
teaming* fbr4he prosecution of it; and many of whom, I trust* like 
the Bereans of old, have that undaunted generosity of spirit, which 
wBbsearoh'for it at all costs, and follow it at all worldly hazards. To 
then, therefore, I commend,-*** the most important of all inquiries, 
tohieh can form their occupation here,— this awful question ; have 
the power*' of the world to come seized on their hearts, and minds, 
and faculties, and consecrated them as an offering to the Almighty? 
Is that great change going on within them, which alone can qualify* 
from- to stand before the Son of man in the day of his glory? Is it 
their ambition and delight to know the will of God, m all its un* 
Speskabie perfection? I would implore that this inquiry maybe 
carried on daily, while it is called to-day, and before the season of 
Umg-tuWerine is gone by* In the words of an illustrious fatter of 
ear church, I adjure them to* ''take heed: for mercy is Kite the rain- 
ito*V winch God set in the heaven*, to- remember mankind. We 
most never look for it after it is night. It shines not in the other 
world. - If we refuse mercy here, we must have justice to eternity." ' 

pp.66— 73. 

i As we cannot extend our notice to all the Sermons in the 
present volume) we must content ourselves with pointing out 
those wfakh have more particularly interested us. Sermona 
XL add XII. are two striking discourses founded upon Psalm 
tafrttL 18, hi application to the ascension of Christ and the 
Aftcent of die Hfoly Spirit We shall transcribe die exordium 
of jthe first sermon as a fine specimen of judicious exposition. 

* * These words are found in that magnificent Psalm composed 
by* David, on occasion of bringing up the Ark of the Covenant 
(which to the reign of Saul had been impiously neglected and al- 
most forgotten) to the gorgeous tabernacle prepared lor it in Mount 
Skm, a strong hold which ne had recently won from, the hands of the 
idolaters. On thb solemn occasion, the monarch of Israel, in rap- 
turous contemplation of the recent success of his arms, and probably 
looking forward to fresh triumphs over the enemies of Jehovah, bursts 
forth into this sacred song, commencing with the very words which, 
by the direction of Moses, were uttered by the Levites, when the ark 
est forward on its progress towards the land of promise. Let God 
miiiy and let his enemies be scattered. Let them also which hate him 
J^ More him! 

< - * This triumphant beginning naturally brings back the imagination 
of the Psalmist to the wonders of that deliverance, which laid the 
foundation of the greatness of his people, and marked them out to 
t^e world as the chosen of the Lora ; their deliverance from the land 
*f Egypt, from the realms of slavery, and idolatrous abomination. 
Sk God! he exclaims, when thou wentest forth before thy people, token 
thou didst march through the wilderness j the earth shook, the heaven* 
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<&o dropped at tlu presence of God* cvm Simi *&&**$* m<»«i*it 
the presence, qf God* the Gad qf Israel I In the too* animated atnaift 
the subject is pursued, till, at length, the whole aerie* of God'a *$r- 
ciful and wondrous dealings to his oountr ymeo, in spite of their as* 
tonishing ingratitude and rebellious obduracy; and, above. alt tha 
hope and prospect that the Divine Glory would thenceforth be per- 
manently manifested among them, and settle* upon the. abode which 
bad been recently assigned to it; — all these things, appear Jamb 
upon his mind, and to fill it with the inspiration wbieh preens fo*tU 
ia the language of the text* This is the hill in which God deUghteth 
to dwell : yea the Lord will dwell in it for ever. The chariots of God 
ore twenty thousand, even thousands of angek—theLordis among thpn, 
as in Sinai, u% the holy place. Thou hast ascended on high, thou bask 
led captivity captive, thou hast received gifts for mm, yep* epenfor tfa 
rebellious, that the Lord God might dvSett among them* 4 n 

1 Such, was the occasion on which these words were originally uU> 
tered. It is, however, well known, that there are many passages ia 
the Psalms of David* which involve a signification more profound 
and interesting than that which discloses itself to a hasty, iU r mfarmed 
perusal : nay, that they contain, sometimes, an application of whiefc 
the author might himself be unconscious at the moment. of the*f> 
composition* David was, unquestionably, among the Prophets ; and, 
like the other prophetic writers, was not always favoured with a full 
and distinct view of those splendours which he was instrumental in 
throwing forward on future generations. Many a time, when he 
opened his dark saying on the harp, he little knew that he was pour-r 
ing out an illumination upon ages yet unborn ; that be was sending 
forth Ught to lighten the Gentiles and to be the glory of his people 
Israel. U is by no means improbable, that the occasion we, are con- 
sidering, was one which called forth these slumbering powers of pro- 
phecy within him ; and that, while his soul was pouring itself forth' 
in gratitude and exultation for great national deliverances, he was 
unconsciously bearing testimony to that Messiah, to whom all. the 
prophets bear witness, and whose designs of mercy and deliverance 
extended to the eternal destinies of the human race I' pp. 247—250. 

The genuine influence of the doctrine of our Lord's ascension, 
is thus beautifully illustrated. 

1 Surely if there be any thought powerful enough to raise the human: 
soul above this sphere of its humiliation ; if there be any mystery 
which can draw men after their Saviour, who has been lifted upfront 
the earth — it is this truth, — that there actually exists One who, 
though still invested with our human nature, is adored by " angels 
and archangels, and by all the company of heaven ; " — that there is at * 
this moment at the right hand of the Eternal Father, a Representa- 
tive of the human race, uniting all the affections and sympathies of 
roan, with all the attributes of God ;— that He who on earth had not 
where to lay his head, is the same awful and gracious Being, who now 
stands before the mercy-seat, the Mediator between God and man, 1 
— HA first bom among many orcthr en,— the intercea&o* for those with 
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whose* griefr to fe acquainted, and whose temptations^* hat cnconiv 
tered and overcome ! If there be any who find a perverse delight in 
regarding themselves as the beings of a moment ;— if there be any 
who would hide for ever in " the dishonours of the grave " the con- 
sciousness of their corruptions ; — if there be any who judge them- 
selves mmsorthy cf everlasting life;— to them, as to certain arrogant 
trHters of old, the Gospel which propounds these doctrines, must 
needs be foolishness ; and to them it is our solemn duty taannounce, 
thaw if ike Gospel is hidden, it is hidden to them that are-lost. 9 

pp* 262, 263. 

As addressed to young men about to leave their native 
-country, the land of Sabbaths and Christian institutions, for a 
land of moral darkness and the shadow of death, a land popu*- 
ious with idols, — India, the following solemn appeal Inust havfe 
come with equal force and propriety. Long as the passage 
is, we cannot withhold it from our readers. 

' * You will, I trust, bear with me, if I close these meditations on 
the fruits of our Saviour's victory, with one word of idtaOnition ; df 
parting admonition to some who now hear me. Remenflbfer, that one 
grand object of the designs we have been considering is, that the 
Lord God may dwell among men. That this object will at last be 
accomplished in its fullest extent, it is impossible 1 to doubt. The 
* kingdoms of the earth are, in the end, to become the kingdoms of 
the Lord and of his Christ, and he is to reign King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords. If so, Hie very ground you are about to tread shall, in the 
fulness of time, be a part of his inheritance. Let me implore yom 
then to consider those regions, not merely as the scene of worldly 
enterprise and ambition, but as the theatre on which your country 
has, through you, An arduous character to sustain, and a solemn re- 
sponsibility to discharge. Her connection with those vast and inter- 
fe6fm& provinces is, perhaps, among the most astonishing events in 
the history of civilized man. It would almost border on impiety t6 
Imagine such a deviation from the usual march of Providence to have 
been appointed solely for the aggrandizement of the British name and 
empire, or for any purpose not connected with the most precious in- 
terests of mankind. I would beseech you to meditate profoundly on 
the language addressed by Jehovah himself, to the people whom he 
had ordained to take possession of a land of idolaters. Beware lest 
Iky heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord, and say m thy heart, 
My porter and the might of my hand hath gotten me this wealth* But 
remember the Lord thy God, and understand this day, that it is He that 
giveth thee this power, and it is He that goeth before thee «... And 
speak not in thine heart; saying, for my righteousness the Lord hath 
brought we in to possess the land . •• . Not for thy righteousness, -nor 
for the uprightness of thine heart, dost thou go to possess this land, but 
for the wickedness of these nations doth He drive them out before thee. 
We have in truth much to learn, if these words strike not on our 
hearts with the solemnity of a most awful warning.. I* is true, that 
tfo-expies* oomroissioah^ been delivered to us,«v*n to set our foot 
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^^ w^4 91 ^hort*Uo«,^!Hch though, foj.the, present, a>q^aea 
l»wl ft*f*V0Jb *&y*by the Uessing 0/ God, rjse up, *t seme/uiuire 
J^HUiP 9 Wf w^t^^^^^ that iaewonipi^d 
wjife W*Sf »i* |^fW/<li> *P dee4* jvbifih fire Wtkyjfi thc.vqty- 
-fr^iVmmik &<*& mbd* The iinje,i* now at^anAffhei^yqu 
*^yJ^oifH|iS«jcHir^c» io. (v^vince* weljr^gMdeued by.thfcojdf- 
iMtn$4f of QhfUtian' worship, or sanctified ty J$ e jpnwer of Cbristfan 
^Mo^k. .Yofi «nqy dwell, perhaps for years/ where there U no, eye 
ipjrf^ujce vip« and impiety; no tongue to apeak of " the "hour of 
.peipttib and qf the day of judgement." i ou may live, whpre religion ap- 
j«^0|iyijj4^Uw imwciflja of a boundless empire, filled with forrus 
of 4 ^K<e«wa«d-faiilastic^fornjUy4 and, if the kingdom of heaven 
ig» iw.ftsjfebfiahft} * y ** bearu, you may turn from tfee spectacle 
with a secret persuasion, that the, sons of men, throughout aU their 
tri^ai, and families, and nations, are the abject dupes of priestcraft 
s^ la^pasturi ;'and that faith and virtue, after all* are no inore than. 
inere empty names.. And thus it is that the whole head may beeping ifcf , 
4*id ike wole heart faint. The conscience may gradually sink under 
.a filial spirit of slumber, . A treacherous apathy may creep' oyer all 
the faculties, till the realities of an unseen world fade from the eve 
oithe spirit* and Jeave the soul immersed in elements fatal to the 
life of all noble and self-denying energy. And then it w. that the 
jp£n is made a spectacle for the heathen .themselves .to jook upon 
.yitn secret scorn and loathing. Then it is, that he practically be- 
^ofQes.a traitor to his country. Then it is, that he betravs the secret 
M> her strength ; and weakens that power of opinion, which alone can 
pind together the ponderous mass of our Eastern Empire. Then, 
Vooj it is, that he becomes an open enemy to the Cross of Christ; 
Slid, is in danger of that consuming wrath, which shall, one day, gp 
/prth. from the face of Him that sitleth on the throne* . . 

" ;/ t^nowing* as we do, these perils, which roust await all who are 
Jrffiiriejl lo a residence in pagan lands, a solemn dispensation is laicl 
Jpton us to arm them with the only principles able to resist the pef}- 
jU£J6usl and enfeebling influence which will there surround them. 
,And therefore it is, that I again urgently implore you to remember, 
that not only the prosperity of a vast empire may hang, upon your 
actions and your counsels ; but, that on your personal conduct it 
(fegends, whether the religion which you profess to have 'received 
Jfrqm God, shall appear worthy of heaven ; or shall become the pbjecjt 
iSf .contempt and abhorrence to ignorant idolaters. For tin's reason, 
1 now r affectionately commend to your meditations the grand, mys^e- 
Mes of your faith; even the birth, and life, .arid sufferings" of your 
Saviour, his deliverance from the grave, his ascension to glory, and 
his abode among men by that Spirit who, as on this day, descended 
*ojbl his followers. For this cause, I entreat of you to make it your 
jmdq to speak among the nations these wonderful works of God; 
£u£ in' (heir own tongues merely, but in a language which, to qll 
jjg WPs under heaveft, is intelligible and convincing ; in the language 
ofa hoTji^aftd* Mameless conversation ; in the accents of justice and 
oX mercy: in the eloquence of a life devoted to that Saviour, who, 
Vcfii jfeXX. N.b. R 
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ik'^imt t 'A(ffl t reci!wthehehtieH^''KUinhirXdn^ an& The* 1 Uttermost 
parts of the earth for his pdssemort.' pp. 286—288.' " • •* " '• 

/ - We had marked for extract several other interesting awi 
striking passage^ which we must rnow withhold. 'None ofi.the 
gerrhons have pleased ns more than thott which ar* expOBrtdnr 
of the "parables of Odfr Lord. Ther*e fs, in particular^ aftf'-adi 
ihtrable discourse upon the Unjust Stevrard. The pkwag^ 
(Luke xvii 9-) as rendered by our Translators, is licit [ft efe* from 
apparent difficulty. . Lightfqot's gloss,, cited in a note, does, not 
#$>pear, to us entitled to much attention. The, souuel criticism 
andi 6ouod theology which Mr. Lq Baft has. brought to tear 
upau the patoble* leave us nothing to wish for* as regard* the 
tfliteftiftttota *o£ its scope and practical reference. There ia-an 
^tfefclletft dfectnirse on 'the Blessedness of the Meek'; but the 
xilost striking, perhaps, of the whole Series, is the XXIIIdy on 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. The remarks on the Nature of 
Repentance, at page 49 *j are' so just in themselves, and so elo- 
ijuently staged* tnak although we had intended to refrain from 
any further citations, we t must make room for the entire parar 
graph, 

any human being should be so hardened 
n of a spirit released from the body,? 
direct witness of the condition of cle- 
ere to behold by our bed the form of a 
and were to hear him proclaiming! in 
he secrejs of the regions beyond the. 
speak to us of righteousness, temperance, 
were to portray, with appalling raith- 
rathy the tribulation and anguish, poured 
doeth evil, and the glory and honour 
rkethgood; should we not listen, with 
culties, to such a teacher ? Would tibt 
y tongue subdue our stubbornness, qtid 
m our bosoms? Would they not, by 
, in a moment, the complexion of our 
3 us dead to the pleasures of sin, which 
e us no life but for holiness and God ? 
reroble, and to repent ? 
; indeed, which should not fail and shik 
visitation from the departed, but wfto 
the dismay of guilt would be followed 
and by a hatred of sin. Little do T they 
look for it as the effect of some ubmi- 
Icted upon the soill.* An agony of tor- 
sed be the forerunner of repentance ;, 
prliich the grace of God can bring ks 
tire confineme^ntbf arfl Uttiittwhich^Ay 
bntioite and ofor sc^n^rlttiSWeagjaWt 
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wind; or it can wuisper^gently;, in^ie^til), sniaJJ voice. Ko causes 
are too mighty, no circumstances or agents too mean', to minister to 
it* designs of mercy* But, amidst all its multiplied resources, : why 
shduld we look for signal efficacy and virtue, in, a terrific and for* 
pole seizure, of the guilty soul? $ seizure which, fqr a timij, perhaps, 
jfcigbt. subdue and, prostrate the man. hut without inspiring a single; 
seutuneut of allegiance or Jove for the. conqueror who brought lym 
into, captivity* , Consider, I beseech ^ou ; what is implied by repent- 
ance, in its deepest signification. It is not merely the reluctant sur- 
render of disreputable or pernicious hahits ; not merely ah absirrtettoe 
from overt acts of treason against the Most High. It is not Iftfc 
mortification practised by the sick man, who, perhapB, with secret 
pining* and curses, gives up the tempting poison winch wuurdin* 
flame his blood and rack his joints* It k not the abandonrrtent of 
certain hateful and forbidden practices, which marl^s tj>e true p$pi*> 
tfetit ;~ but the renovation of the spirit of the 
f|he new. man which after God is created in i 
holiness ; the gradual transformation of the s< 
Jjkeness of Christ. And can we believe that a 
abodes of death would, of itself, accomplish 
The spectre might, indeed, cause a horrible 
It knight confound our faculties and melt a 
.might cause the shuddering sinner to cry out 
gtffiel but nothing, save power and virtue froi 
tyiq to add, like the Patriarch of old, Surely tl 
mrefy this is none other than the house of God : 
heayen. No, my brethren, if the tomb itself v 
and render up its dead ; if the accents of 1 
werjBto issue from the jaws of the sepulchre, 
tUe ways pf righteousness ; our souls might be 
,our, countenances might gather blackness, am 
bewildered with a sore amazement : and yet 
fail tq expel a single vice from its hold on out 
puf .fjearts a single element or principle of 
mghf depart, and leave us, in a tenfold degre 
,cMdren of hell. It might leave all our lusts i 
tlsedj; .and it might add to them the intolerabl 
superstitious fear. So true is 'it, that the heai 
be,,c/u£}ied and broken into fragments by tl 
.alarmmg visitations; but that nothing can n 
I Joye, but th'e sunbeam of mercy, tha 

s , ., r Vnd M does not the history of every false 
e^er 6een, fix the seal of truth upon these refl 
armals of, supers tfti on present 1 6 us, but the d 
{ict^peUiai conflict between, e^rtffly passions' 
* eoo^tct ending, too often,- in the otter d< 
^•rnsty^ao^^he entire deprave, tiwx of the frmoa 
beejs, i^aij ages, the true, secret of printer*/ 
of men nnde( the double slavery of impure aj 
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ral alarms; and, by the skilful play and management of these instru- 
ments, %0 extort from the weakness of our i\*tur*, jbewfr^iuesof 4 I 
domurion which forms one ample province fa the kingdom ^f'ShtadP 
Is it wonderful, that the true God stoold be sparing in thtabpfietf- 
tion *f nreans, by the imitation of which, the sworn enteritis otogkfe. 
ousness hate, in all ages, made hawcand destrocfiouamiong the jooJ* 
of men? To say that He cannot, by terrific injimatiotos firoaV the 
unknown world, do the Work of grace upon the human, sou), tfeatlie 
cannot imprint repentance upon the heart in characters of this strange 
fir&$ to^aflrni this, would, doubtless, be the height of uriblett Spre'-'- * 
sumptiaff. But, if there be one principle more discernible than'&n- 
otber in the ways of His Providence, it is to be frugal in the applied- I 
ties* of uouaual agency* Omnipotence itself is never prodigal of mi- ■ 
raojes.; ..because (among other manifold reasons) even miracles, • 
* tr VSR -&*. lt niay seem, have often a dreadful power to harden the. 
heart. The history of Pharaoh — the history of God's chosen people . 
—the history, of our Lord's ministry on earth— rand, more signally • 
than air, the history of his rejection after he had risen from the dead' 
—fill conspire to prove this astonishing fact. The Chronicles of Israel' 
an& of Judah form' one continuous illustration of it.' The same moral ; 
runaihroughout the narratives^ the Evangelists: and one is almost 
tenanted to believe, that our. Lord himself, when he pronounced tb* 
wqrda we are considering, may have designed, prophetically, to sha- 
dowout his ojwn reception, when he should come forth tnuoiphajat - 
ovgethe power of the grave. The ministry of Jesus was carried, on, ; 
among those wlio buih t and garnished the Sepulchres of the Prophets^ ' tj 
while they defaced and overthrew their doctrine; and "to them; we ', 
fin$ he appeared in vain, as the first fruits of them that slept; and aW 
the conqueror of death and hell. And well might he say, in the 
spirit of prediction, touching that faithless and perverse generation, » > 
Neither mil they be persuaded though one rose from the dead. The • 
five, sinful brethren, therefore, must be left to the ordinary, but : 
abundant, opportunities of grace, with which they were already 
blessed. Lazarus must not be despatched to deliver them from th? . 
spirit of slumber that was upon them. If Moses and the prophets, 
snould plead with them in vain, a message from the realms of eternity 
might add much to their condemnation, with' scarcely a chance of 
raising their affections from the lying vanities of the world/ to; the' 
service of the living God.' p. 493—499. "* ' 

\Vte leave these extracts to justify with our readers, the to* > 
copuiHn) p#rbaps too faint and qualified, which we nay* {nfqr> > 
, noi|ja^4 jw>on a volume that has interested us in a* ^tdfntKJb » 
degree Such sermons as these may not succeed in remleOTg!* 
evangelical religion acceptable to raea of ta^tq, to the gay, (t!*M 
limary, and the polite; bat they^wjll le*ye them without aflg* 
logy for their jdistaate or hostility. We^awot bsit rfgai^ t^^n^rf 
indeed, as admirably adapted to^beusefui to the upper 4fffH*n; 
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^ba,£iihmm b£nia27. 'With Anecdotes and BetfollftQtlana, h»r : > 
-I micyrf HftW > Jeg c pd tory r ofi the T©w*a„ Castles,) Monasteries *04 . » 
»*|^*]|0KB^.of th*Rmr, a*d their. Inhabitants and Propria . 
4am Aaojent^nd Modern. By J. R. Planche, Author of "> L^y»L-c 
and, Legends of the Rhine*" *c. 8vo- pp. *ii. 920. Price 10*. &£ • j 
Lcodon, 1838* 1 -. - -..; 

npHIS is a very pleasant, lively volume, and* vw* really \ 
■*• • wanted. While our print-shops teem with Views on the - 
Rhine, and* our Tourists have vied in extolling the beauties of 
its scenery, no English pen had hitherto been etnployecMri iU J 
lustration of the « magnificent Danube/ Upwards **f a century l 
ago, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu descended the Dftmrbe u . 
froin Ratisbon to Vienna; and she has well described in a '* 
few lines, the agreeable nature of the voyage* ' Within the Z 

* space of a few hours, you have the pleasure of seeing &,po?y. 
' puloua city, adorned with magnificent palaces, and the most : 

* romantic solitudes, which appear distant from the commerce i 

* of mankind ; the banks of the Danube being charmingly djk t 
' versified with woods, rocks, mountains covered with vine^ 

* fields of com, large cities, and ruins of ancient castles/. Yet, 
few of our Tourists have been tempted by her Ladyship's de- ' 
scrlption to take this route to Vienna. The upper part of 4 7 
large river is- almost always interesting, although it may termi- ^ 
nate in swamps or ditches. The Danube has the advantage^ ( J 
the Rhine, in. terminating more nobly, and swelling into ^W T > 
cai (Importance, as it advances towards the end of its* course \ 
But the scenery of its flat and swampy shores, where it forms .! 
thepresent boundary of Christendom, possesses few attractions ; : " 
and our travellers who arrive at its banks from Moldavia, are* ; 
eager to make their escape from the' opposite shore. Tbutf, J 
the Danube is generally connected, in the minds of Englishmen, 
bejit more on politics than the picturesque, with associations, [\ 
very different from those which belong to the river * that ha$ , 

* witnessed the march of Attila, of Charlemagne, of Gustavus 

* Adblpblis, arid Napoleon ; whose shores have echoed the bia& 
'< oPfBe Romari trumpet, the hymn of the pilgrim of tba Chat** •■ 

« dtt* tite<wlM halloo of the sons of Islam ;' and the wtetertfrf 5 -* 
wBMK stffr reflet A^ckstle t wheieHon-hearted Richard of Bftg^J 
UfriHaimiVhhPfrtltH hMft*4*facfr y \* ** - > j-j*.wi 

*» HMctt6«i>ce1K^^ He r 

harf*©^^*^ fW^ W' e\^ltibg various heavy German au- 
thMtttJi* 1wm#8ik& *ffi^eraifymg Hiskinerary with sutben- 
tic historic references, illustrative, as the title-page sets forth, ' 
of the towns, castles, &a and their inhabitants ana proprietors, 
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ancient' and modem. His volume is rendered ..by this means 
an excellent and complete * Guide > to the future Tomtiyt^ wbo 
.may not be sufficiently versed m German to encounter the pro- 
fhoty and inversion of Herr Sdhnhes. 

* Tnere ts a regular passage-be 
Which, for about' ten shillings Enj 
the Austrian capital, in nve 01 
weather. Our Author and his c 
to hire a weitz-tille for tkemseJvei 
feet Jong, composed of rough d 
getber, the ribs being of naturs 
moes. In the centre is a kind c 

rials. It is flat-bottomed, as are all the craft upon tbw river* 
and is Tittle more than a large punt. 

' Sails are unknown upon the Danube ; it is therefore rowed by 
two men, and steered by a third, with long, clumayJooking paddle* 
tie4 to upright posts, upon which, every now and then, water is flung 
to make them work easy and avoid ignition. The cache cfeau or 
common passsge-boat, is rather larger. Those used for the convey* 
ance of merchandize are all of the same fashion, keel-less, saiMess ; 
their plain deal sides daubed with broad perpendicular 6ttfipes of 
black paint, their only ornament. Some of the larger are nearly ISO 
feet long, and, in ascending the river, an 

Jethety by from thirty to forty horses. Th 
in, and a more singular set of beings can e 
appearance* they are something between t 
ffcaynian j but the lowest of either of those 
scholar and a gentleman by the side of a re 
meat the Danube becomes navigable, till it 

these fellows never enter the humblest hovel, or mix with "men ef 
other callings, but even sleep upon the river's bank beside their 
horses. A miserable superstition exists among them. They believe 
that some of their number must every year be sacrificed to the Spirit 
of the waters ; and consequently, when an accident occurs, they all 
scramble ibr the drowning mWs hat, but never think of stretching 
out a finger to save him, whom they look upon as a doomed and. de- 
manded victim. Professor Schultes declares, .that he once saw five 
Jodelen, with their horses, precipitated into the river, when their 
comfcwrtiotos hastily cut the ropes, to. prevent the rest of the team 
fro«i following,, and drove on, leaving the poor wretches to their 
■feteJ j>p.*-3. 

- TbV ki civilised Europe I The ;boatoneq to afhoip 4*r 
Author entrusted himself, were donbden Jmoeat mm wotfgii, 
for they bad music in their souls. As they lazily plied tfieir 
unwieldy paddles, they regaled the ear of Night by warbUpg in 
their own peculiar style, several wild but platting fltttodite. 

* ft is Very' provoking \ remarks Mr. PbMtcW, *0m* the 
1 English shcttld be die only people' (w* aappose tb*i fee 
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ttmm to toriftw the ^ only *^d€brfitendom) ^wbt) hove no 
* idea of singing In parts/ 

4 Ao untutored boatman, peasant, or soldier of almost; any of t}i« 
c#a*i*ental nations^ will suddenly strike in with an extemporary and 
i^ecy creditable bass, though the ajr be led off by an utter stranger to 
hun. ( On tije banks of the Main at Aschaftenburg, and at Mohdling 
in the WTenerwald, I was particularly struck with this pleasing talent, 
and have noticed it repeatedly both In France and Switzerland. The 
complaint that the English are not a musical nation, is, in my opi- 
nion, better borne out by this circumstance, than by the alleged de. 
fioiency of celebrated composers, or the want of taste in the mixed 
audiences of our concert-rooms and theatres. There is certainly up 
comparison between " the native wood-notes " wild of a, Devonshire 
ploughman and those of a Bavarian bauer*' p. 42. 

It is remarkable^ that our best singers should be found in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. It woultl form a curious subject of 
inquiry, whether the development of this organ be 'as6?gnable to 
physical con&rmaation, to moral temperament, or to social 
habits. 

Front Ratisbon to Straubing, the right bank of the river is 
almost uniformly * low, sedgy, and Dutch-like ' ; but, on the left 
bank, the eye is soon attracted by the bold mountains, which 
follow the Windings of the flood, with few ihterruptkuis, to 
within a few miles of the Austrian capital. Straubing itself is • 
4 more like a Dutch than a Bavarian town * : its inhabitant** 
we are told, are more celebrated for good living than hard 
work.. According to Professor Schultes, 

* On y mange et digere, 
Compere, compere ; 
On y fait bonne chere ; 
Voila tout le mystere.' 

A * long, low line of shore 9 continues still to form the right 
bank,— 

' mora in keeping with the sluggish stream of a Dutch canal;, than 
with tile rapid waves of the " boiling Danube " ; an epithet, by "the 
by, more descriptive than any other, of its singular current, which, 
whether running fast or slow, keeps up a constant whirling, eddy* 
i&g, and bubbling, accompanied with a low, hissing sound, which 
(tardea, gentle reader, the humble comparison) reminded our £n» 
gntw*an<rfno«hingsO'amch<as tuesuign^ . 

A spart where three mer* meet, amid a- quadruple chain of 
ntttataktt rising MO feet above the level of the water, is the 
site of the Roman Cctftra-Batava, to which has succeeded the 
ffiodfero Passau. As a specimen of the Author's graphic 
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powers, we shall transcribe bi» description of lUs part of the 
river. 

< The view down the two riven, (the Inn end the Danube,) from 
the point of their confluence, is, at I have already mentioned, in ray 
opinion, far more beautiful, though not bo extraordinary as that ob- 
tained from the heights above them. Standing in the stern of the 
boat, and looking back on the too rapidly disappearing scene, on 
our right arose the long walls and round towers of Oberaaus, upon 
a range of precipices richly hung with wood, and full four hundred 
fathoms high ; on our left stood the Maria-Hilf-berg, crowned with 
its church, and the houses of the Inn-stadt picturesquely grouped at 
its foot;— in the centre, the town of Passau, forming a salient angle 
upon a plane of water* nearly two thousand feet in width, and stand* 
ing like an island between two of the noblest rivers in Germany. 
The time allowed us to contemplate this lovely scene, was as brief as 
the enjoyment was exquisite. The Danube* reinforced by the waves 
of the Inn and the Ilz, rushes with redoubled speed round a rocky, 
cape, and presto I your boat is gliding between banks so savage and 
solitary, that you can scarcely believe some necromantic spell has 
not transported you, in the twinkling of an eye, thousands of miles 
from that " peopled city," the hum of which still lingers in your ear. 
In its eccentric course, the river now forms itself, as it were, into a 
chain of beautiful lakes, each apparently shut in on all sides by pre*. 
cipitous hills, clothed with black firs that grow, down to the very 
water's edge ; while from amongst them peeps out, here and there, 
one of the little Swiss-looking cottages I nave before mentioned, 
with perhaps a rustic bridge thrown across a small cleft or chasm/ 
through which a mountain rivulet falls like a silver thread into the 
flood below. On doubling one of the abrupt points which produce 
this lake-like appearance, we came suddenly upon the chateau of 
Krempenstein, or Grampelstein, perched on a mass of rock, jutting 
out from a fir-clad precipice, that rises majestically behind it. It 
belonged, for nearly four hundred years, to the bishops of Passau, 
who, in conformity with the general practice of the time, levied con- 
tributions upon the passing vessels, translating the awkward term of 
robbery into the more legal epithet of toll. The peasantry and schif- 
fers in the neighbourhood call it the Schneider-Schlossel, and tell a 
story of some poor tailor who, in flinging a dead goat into the river 
from the walls of the building, fell over with it and was drowned ; a 
circumstance which they think exceedingly comical. . The age of 
the building, and the terrific beauty of its situation, deserve a more 
interesting tradition. On turning another sharp corner, — forgive, 

Sentle reader, the unnautical expression, for I know of none other 
ist will so well describe the acute angles that present themselves at 
almost every thousand yards upon this extraordinary river,— you 
perceive Burnwang, or Birchenwang, with its mill ; and in the dis- 
tance, on the left bank,, the small market-town of Hafner or Ober- 
zell. , Little would a. traveller imagine, on looking at this unpretend- 
ing town, that its manufactures have been, from time immemorial,, 
eagerly sought throughout the civilized world ; — that, from the banks 
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there are no* articles of commerce more generally circulated and es-. 
teemed, than those which are fabricated in this sequestered nook by 
tto^afodeofitrtew'Xjtrfchaw potters*" The'thmmts crucibles, known 
by*he rimnr-bfVlpser or Passtf&er-Tiegel* are all made at Hafner-J 
sett..' AtMut^lrree hondred persons are constantly employed In this 1 
amofacture ; .but 'as the towns of Passau and Ips are of greater con-? 
agy asac s f in» the map, their names have been connected with the 
ware; <aad the gokbmfch and chemist, white reaping the benefit of 
itt&daritry, are ignorant probably of the existence of such a place* 
wkM uSucm eeH. There are also here manufactories of Wack-leac? 
pftrfblsv«qri a particular sort of black earthenware, the materials for 
to^ftfof which are found in the neighbourhood, which is ' rich in mi- 
neral'aod other productions, worthy the attention of the geologist 
a»d**tarfil historian. 

o' Not for from Hafher-sell, on the right bank, stands the chateau 
mi Fichtenstein, en the summit of a stupendous hill, clothed, like the 
rest of k's giant brethren, with forests of pine and fir. A modern* 
mansion is near it ; and at the foot of the hill are a few poor cot- 
tages, with a little church, the spire of which is just visible above" 
the trees. ..... Further on, a rock rises out of the middle of the 

river, and upon it stands a small building like a sentry-box. It is 
called the Jochenstein; and from the arms of the town of Passair 
and those of the Empire being cut on the sides of it, it is generally 
considered as the boundary-stone between Bavaria and Austria.' 

pp. 86-9*. 

The whole district from Marsbach to Engelhard's-zelL, a 
lUtle further down, (where the Austrian custom- hoube is esta- 
blished, and which, Schultes contends, is the true boundary,) — ' 
ia called the Reidermark, and is supposed to have been, in the 
ninth century, the seat of the RheadariL 

It is now that the banks of the Danube begin to assume' 
their most magnificent character; — compared with which, Mr, 
Pfanene" says, the grandest views upon the Rhine sink into in-*, 
significance. 

1 The ruins on the banks of the Rhine, thickly interspersed as they 
are with smiling villages, busy towns, and sunny vineyards, swarming 
with hoh'dav tourists, and echoing to the whips* of Prussian postilions, 
and the rattle of Prussian schnelwagens, are more like modern 
antiques erected on the confines of some gentleman's park, than the 
bona fide relics of that truly iron age, " the days of the shield and 
the spear." From Mayence to Cologne, there is scarcely one mile 
of uninterrupted wild scenery ; and even if there were, the charm 
would be broken by some pert galley, with its white awning and 
gaudy flag, some lumbering Dutch beurtschiff, or, worse than all, 
the monstrous anachronism of a steam-boat, splashing, sputtering, 
and fuming along at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The moul- 
dering towers that totter upon the crags of the Danube, on the con- 
trary, are surrounded by scenery rude as the times in which they 

Vol. XXX.-N. S. S 
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were reared, and savage as the warriors who dwelt in them. No- 
thing seems changed but themselves. The solitary boat that now 
and then glides by them, is of the same fashion as that on which 
their marauding masters sallied down, perhaps, three hundred yeans 
ago. The humble cottages that here and there peep through the 
* eternal firs, and tlie church that rears its dusky spire upon some 
neighbouring hill, are of the same age. The costume of the poor 
straggling fishermen and woodcutters around them is scarcely alter- 
ed ; and, indeed, one cannot look upon their own walls, blackened by 
fire, and crumbling in the blast, as they mostly are, without conjur- 
ing up the* form of their ancient lord newly returned from Palestine, 
and finding his mountain-fastness burnt and pillaged by some neigh- 
bouring knight or prelate, with whom he was at feud, and on whom 
he now stands meditating swift and bloody retribution. For hours 
and hours* the traveller may wind through these rocky defiles with- 
out meeting, one object to scare the spirit of romance, which rises 
here in all her gloomy grandeur before him. From Passau to 
Vienna, there is but one city, Linz, where the glare of modern uni- 
forms, and the rumbling of. modem vehicles, would dissipate the 
spell ; and, much as I admire convenient and expeditious travelling,' 
I should almost weep to see a bustling post-road cut beside the 
lonely Schlagen, or a steam-boat floundering and smoking through 
the Strudel and the Wirpe^' pp. 106—109. 

* It is only on arriving at the very foot of the rocky wall which 
forms an impenetrable barrier to the further progress of the Danube 
northward, that you perceive the outlet from this valley of precipices. 
A beautiful lake opens to the right, near the point where the Grosse 
Miehl disembogues itself from a woody ravine ; and the mountain 
chain gradually sinking on each side, the river widens and widens, till 
the passengers would almost fancy it had completed its seaward 
course, and that he was entering upon the broad and fathomless 
ocean. From the time we had entered the gorge at Hayenbach, to 
the period of our passing Neuhaus, a passage of at least two hours, 
we had never caught even a momentary glimpse of the sun. He now 
burst upon us in all the glory of his setting, and we seemed absolutely 
to breathe more freely as we emerged from between the stupendous 
galleries of granite and pine, which had imprisoned us nearly all the 
way from Passau. The mists of evening were fast settling upon bank 
and stream, as the lights of Aschach began to twinkle in the distance; 
and before we could reach the village on the opposite bank, where 
it was our steersman's intention we should sleep, it was quite dark/ 

pp. Ill, 12. 

The banks of the Danube, from Aschach to Linz, the capital 
of Upper Austria, -witnessed the greater part of those bloody 
struggles between the Protestants and their persecutors, which 
convulsed the provinces of Austria during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the two c insurrections' 1 of 1626 and 1632, which 
form but trifling episodes in the hi&tory of the thirty years* war, 
* upwards of 50,000 subjects of Austria, upon a moderate cal T 
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cukuion, were sacrificed to the childish superstition and invete- 
rate bigotry of its ruler/ We shall not pursue the Author's 
route any further; but, as the Strudel and the Wirpel have 
been referred to in the preceding extract, we must make room 
for the description given of the most extraordinary scene on 
the Danube, from its source in the Black Forest, to its mouth in<* 
the Black Sea. 

* As soon as a bend of the river has shut out die view of Grein 
and its chateau, a mass of rock and castle, scarcely distinguishable 
from each other, appears to rise in the middle of the stream before 
you. The 6ood roars and rushes round each side of it ; and ere you 
can perceive which way the boat will take, it dashes down a slight 
fall to the left, struggles awhile with the waves, and then sweeps 
round between two crags, on which are the fragments of old square 
towers, with crucifixes planted before them. It has scarcely righted 
itself from this first shock, when it is borne rapidly forward towards 
an immense block of stone, on which stands a third tower, till now 
hidden by the others, and having at its foot a dangerous eddy. The 
boat flashes like lightning through the tossing waves, within a few 
feet of the vortex, and comes immediately into still water, leaving 
the passenger who beholds this scene for the first time, mute with 
wonder and admiration. These are the Scylla and the Chary bdis of 
the Danube, the celebrated Strudel and Wirbel. The passage is 
made in little more than the time it takes to read the above briet de- 
scription ; and I could scarcely scratch down the outlines of these 
curious crags and ruins, before 1 was whirled to some distance be* 
youd them. I must beg my reader, however, to return with roe, and 
repass them more leisurely, than the impatient stream would permit 
us. The Danube, checked in its northern course at Grein, and 
driven unwillingly towards the east, vents its fury against the op* 
posing crags on the left bank, and having broken down part of the 
barrier, rides over the ruins in triumph, forming what is called, by 
the boatmen, the Grein-Schwall. After this ebollition of anger, the 
stream appears to sink into sullen indifference, and slowly and 
silently pursues its way through a gloomy gorge of precipices, that 
rise higher and higher on each side of it, till it arrives within a few 
yards of the Wbrtninsel, an island, about four hundred fathoms long, 
and two hundred broad, surrounded by sand-banks on all sides except 
the north, where a perpendicular crag starts up, bearing on its crest 
the ruins of the Wother-Schloss, or Castle of Werfenstein. Prom 
this island to the rocky shores of the Danube, which here open and 
form a kind of circle around it, run several chains of crags beneath 
the water, some indeed peering above it, over and through which the 
stream rushes right and left, with considerable violence and uproar. 
The right arm is called the Hbssgang, and is only passable when the 
water is very high, by the smallest and lightest craft. The main 
body hurries round the northern or left side of the is'and, and boiling 
over the first chain of rocks, falls through three separate channels, a 
depth of three feet in a distance of four hundred and eighty. This 
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fall is called the Strudel ; but the boatmen have a name for each 
channel, and call that one in particular the Strudel which is nearest 
to the north. shore of the island ; the centre channel is called the 
Wildriss ; and the third, nearest the main bank, the Waldwasser. 

• At the outlet of the Wildriss, there is a reef of rock called the 
Ross, the principal crag in which is named the Ross-kopf : another 
reef, called the Felsengelander, lies at the end of the WalpVaaser, 
beside which are two rocks called the Keller and the Hute. Some 
of these, at low water, are not more than two feet beneath the sur- 
face, and impassable, of course, by a boat of any size or burden. 

' It may easily be supposed that a stream like the Danube does 
not flow very quietly over so rugged a bed ; and though considerable 
masses of rock have been blown up, and the channels otherwise 
much widened and deepened within the last fifty years, there are still 
obstacles enough to fret and agitate the river to a degree which gives 
at least an appearance of danger to the passage, if even there be not 
a little in reality. At the end of the fall, or Strudel, on the left, and 
of the Hossgang on the right, the rocky shores again approach each 
other, and the river, uniting its currents, sweeps rapidly round to the 
noTth beneath a jutting crag, upon which stand the ruins of the 
castle of Struden, and washes the walls of the little town of the same 
frame. 

v * About a thousand yards below Struden, but near the right bank 
of the river, rises the large block of stone called the Hausstein, upon 
Which are the ruins of the town of the same name. Round the southern 
Aide of this block struggles a small arm of the Danube, called the 
Lueg, and navigable like the Hossgang, when the water is very high, 
by small boats only. On the northern side is the celebrated whirl- 
pool (Der Wirbel), formed, most probably, by the violence with 
which the two currents of the Danube are hurled against each other 
on leaving the Worthinsel, and again checked and divided by the 
Hausstein. This whirlpool measures sometimes nearly fifty feet in 
diameter ; but when we passed it, it did not, I should think, exceed 
fifteen. In the centre, the water forms a perfect funnel, and a large 
branch of fir was whirling round and round in it, as if some invisible 
band were stirring the natural cauldron, and making it ' boil and 
bubble.' All sorts of extravagant stories have of course been circu- 
lated respecting this dreadful vortex, which is gravely affirmed by 
some of the old writers to have no bottom** 

A series of * Forty Views on the Danube/ lithographed from 
sketches made by M. Planch^, is announced as speedily to be 
published in illustration of this entertaining volume. 
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Art. X. Questions in Roman History, with Geographical Illustra- 
tions and Maps : to which are prefixed, Sketches of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Institutions of the Romans. By John Olding 
Butler, Author of " The Geography of the Globe ", &c. 12ino. 
pp. 288. London. 1827. 

TT will take some time, we apprehend, to supersede in gene- 
-■- ral use, the Grecian and Roman Histories which' bear the 
name of Oliver Goldsmith, and to substitute for the established 
historical creed, the sounder but unwelcome doctrines of mo- 
dern criticism. In the mean time, a teacher of history to the 
rising generation finds himself placed in a somewhat embar- 
rassing predicament, which Mr. Butler has feelingly described. 

4 During the last few years, much new light has been thrown on 
the history of JRorne ; and critical investigation has shaken, if it has 
not demolished, the credibility of many statements originating in 
national vanity, in the credulity or prejudice of historians, and the 
absence or infidelity of ancient records. Though I have occasion- 
ally captioned the scholar against those errors, I have in general 
been compelled to follow the old beaten track of Roman history, and 
to adopt as a text-book for my Questions, the work most generally 
read in schools* To tell a young person that the Romans were not 
descended from JEneas; that it was not, perhaps, Romulus who 
founded Rome; and that Curtius did not plunge into the threatening 
gulf; would seem nearly as sacrilegious as appeared the information 
to our ancestors, when they first heard that the earth and her sister 
planets revolve round the sun, while he remains fixed in the centre 
of the system/ pp. vii, viii. 

A young person who had never heard before of either Ro- 
mulus or JEneas, would of course as readily and implicitly 
receive one statement as the other; but, by Roman History, 
we must after all be understood to mean, the accounts fur- 
nished by the classic historians, including the legends whicb 
were popularly received and incorporated with the national 
religion and literature, rather than the philosophical history of 
their origin. We agree with Mr. Butler, therefore, that, 
while it may be advisable to caution the scholar against im- 
plicitly receiving as true, the fictions with which the historians 
of Rome flattered the national vanity, — compared with which 
the history of Prince Arthur and the Round Table is credible 
and authentic — it is necessary to teach Roman history as it 
exists in the classic page, and so far to adhere to the beaten 
track. 

These Questions, which are accordingly accommodated to 
Goldsmith's Abridged Roman History, are designed to pro- 
mote the study of history in alliance with geography. They 
ought, in fact, never to be dissociated. A geographical alpha- 
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bet is appended to the Questions, in which the scholar will find 
the requisite information. So far as we have been able to ex- 
amine the volume, it is very correct, and has evidently been 
compiled with great care. By a mistake, evidently typogra- 
phical or a slip of the pen, the Danube is stated to have a 
western course : its other name, Ister, should have been men- 
tioned. The introductory chapters contain a brief account of 
the prominent customs and institutions of the Romans, and 
will be found a useful appendage to the Questions. Of these, 
the following will be a sufficient specimen. 

< No. LXIX. 

• What person now marched towards Rome against Nero ? How « 
was Nero affected by the>news of his approach ? What female's as- 
sistance did he call for, and why ? Who offered Nero his country 
house as an asylum? What befel him on his way thither? Whom did 
the senate declare emperor during this interval? How did Nero re- 
ceive the intelligence ? What two weapons did he then seize t Had 
he the courage to use them ? How did he act when he heard the sol- 
diers approach ? Describe his death. How long did he reign ? What 
island of Britain was taken in this reign ? What British people re- 
volted against the Romans, and why ? What remarkable place did 
Suetonius, the Roman general, destroy? Who was the queen of the 
Iceni? Describe her conduct in battle. What was her fate? What 
owgnificent palace did Nero build at Rome ? Describe it. - By whom 
was k pulled down ; and what buildings were erected on its site ? 
What learned men flourished in Nero's reign ? 

4 Geography. In what part of ancient Spain was Corduba, now Cor- 
dova? On what river? What are the modern names of the district 
and river? State the situation of Mona (the isle of Anglesey). Of 
Whom was it the chief abode ? Whence is their name ? Who were 
they ? State the situation of Londinum. On what river is it ? Its la- 
titude and longitude ? Verulamium was also taken by the Romans. 
In what ancient part of Britain was it? What is its modern name; and 
in what county is it?' pp: 190, 91. 



Art. XL 1. The Missionary Gazetteer ; containing a -Geographical 
and Statistical Account of the various Stations of the Church, 
Jjoodon, Moravian, Wesley an, Baptist, and American Missionary 
Softies, &c &c. Sec. With their Progress in Evangelization 
and Civilization. By Charles Williams. 12mo. pp* 492. Price 
Ss. London, 1828. 

2. Present State of Christianity and of the Missionary Establish* 
ments for its Propagation in all Parts of the World. Edited by 
Frederick Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 440. London, 1828. 

T T i$ a- little singular, that the first of these works should 

have: been anticipated in America, while the second is a 

translation, with additions, of a German publication. Is it 
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that a stronger or more general interest had been excited in 
those countries, in reference to the efforts and achievements of 
Missionary Institutions, than among ourselves? If that was 
once the case, the tirae v we trust, is now passed for ever. The 
revolution of sentiment which has taken place in the public 
mind, upon the subject of Missions, within the past fourteen 
years, is as extraordinary as it is auspicious. Up to about 
181 *, Missionary exertions were very extensively regarded with 
equal jealousy and alarm, as sectarian and fanatical in their 
origin, and fraught with political danger. The East India 
Company had identified their prosperity and power with the 
maintenance of the Hindoo idolatry -and the exclusion of 
Christianity from their vast empire. But the question was then 
fairly brought before the British Legislature, whether the nar- 
row-mipdcd, selfish, atheistic policy of a company of Merchants 
was to be. allowed to lay a perpetual interdict upon the propa- 
gation of Christian knowledge among the millions of that vast 
empire. Happily for India, and not less happily for England, 
the cause of Christianity proved victorious ; and the wretched 
alarmists of the day, who sought to excite fears of disturbances 
and insurrections, which they knew to be groundless, have 
shrunk into oblivion. Except now and then from the Quarterly 
Review, we hear no more ot those infidel reasonings and sinis- 
ter predictions. During the Indian administration of Lord 
Hastings, the practicability and safety of the measures adopted 
by the various religious and benevolent Institutions of the day, 
were fully ascertained, and obtained the highest sanction. 
Thr^e successive bishops of Calcutta have given their counte- 
nance and support to the Church Missionary Society and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, whose operations were at 
first denounced as so objectionable and alarming; and what* 
ever may be the case in certain circles in this country, it is no 
longer aquestion in India,— except among a few old servants of 
the Company, who think the Hindoo religion the better of the 
two, — whether the conversion of the. natives may be safely and 
successfully attempted. 

The Missionary cause has now far less to fear from opposi- 
tion, than from the evils which sometimes attend the cessation 
of that excitement which opposition and obstacles create, — from 
that prostration of strength which is apt to succeed to extra- 
ordinary exertion,— from petty disputes among those who were 
previously united in a common cause, and from the want of an 
order of agents such as are created and called forth only by cir- 
cumstances of exigency and difficulty. What has been achieved, 
affords as yet little matter for self-congratulation, although it 
supplies abundant ground for encouragement and thankfulness* 
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The volumes before us present ma different fortrf the general 
results. The Gazetteer will be found the most convenient lor 
reference ; it is arso the most comprehensive and correct in its 
details. 

' Although it partially resembles one published some time since in 
America, its plan was laid several years before it was known that any 
similar work was extant ; and a large part of it was prepared before 
that referred to was seen. The Editor, however, on making the dis- 
covery, availed himself of its aid, as well as of the assistance afforded 
by other Missionary records to which he had access ; but his prin- 
cipal resources have been found in the Reports of the various So- 
cieties/ 

As an average specimen of the execution, we take the follow- 
ing article nearly at random : — 

1 AGRA, a province of Hindoostan Proper, 250m. long and 180 
broad ; bounded on the N. by Delhi, £. by Oude and Allahabad, S. 
by Malwah, and W. by Agimeer. 

* The capital of this province is a large city, the air of which is es- 
teemed very healthy. The R. Jumna runs through it for five koss. 
The emperor Acber founded here a most magnificent city, which is 
now, for the roost part, a heap of ruins. The city rises from the R. 
j.umna, and extends in a vast semicircle. The fort, in which is in- 
cluded the imperial palace, which occupied above 1000 labourers for 
12 years, and cost nearly 3,000,000 rupees, is of great extent. This 
city was taken by Madhajee Sindia, and continued m the possession 
of the Mahrattas until 1803, when it was captured by the British 
army under General Lake, after a short and vigorous siege. It has 
ever since remained in the possession of the British Government, and 
is the seat of a civil establishment for the collection of the revenue 
and the administration of justice. 100 to. S.S,E. of Delhi. £. long, 
77° 56', N. lat. 27° 12'. Population about 40,000. 

* At the commencement of 1811, the Baptist missionaries consider- 
ed it expedient to form a regular mission in Hindoostan, which 
should comprise Agra and Patna, at which Mr. Moore and his wife 
had been for some time. Accordingly, on the 21st of January, 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Peacock, with their families, and a baptized 
Hindoo named Vrundavum, set out from Serampore to'occupy the 
new station. 

.' On the 17th of May, the missionaries arrived at Agra, where they 
were kindly received by the person to whom they were recommended, 
and, after a short time, a serjeant-major at the fort accommodated 
them with the use of his quarters, for the celebration of Divine ser- 
* vice on the Lord's day, and on Thursday evenings. Severe afflic- 
tions, however, both personal and domestic, exercised their faith and 
patience. Early in 1812, the missionaries were prohibited, by a mi- 
litary order, from preaching in the fort ; and, in consequence of Mr. 
C addressing a note on the subject to the commanding officer, a 
communication was made by that, gentleman to Government, and an 
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Order arrival for Mr* C. to be sent down to the presidency. The 
Agra magistrate, however, who was intrusted with the execution of 
this order, behaved with the utmost kindness and urbanity, ordering 
the persons who should have had the charge of him, to attend him tp 
Calcutta, a distance of nearly 900 miles, as hin servants. It is also 
on'his appearance at the office of police, nothing 
i, than that he wis at liberty. Just before tb|S 
ct of affairs began to brighten. " Four men," 
k, " who remained at this station, apparently 
r the pure word of God : and one of them has,, 
weeks, offered himself as a candidate for be- 
his person was baptized Aug. 7, 1812. Several 
Dtanes of pleasure, exchanged their cards and, 
Bible and Hymn Book, instituted family prayer, # 
and constantly attended public worship ; at which a large congrega- 
tion of natives ordinarily assembled. One person set up a native 
school on her own premises and at her own expense, and contributed, 
in a Short time, 550 rupees to the mission. Mr. Peacock continued 
at Agra till the year 1816, and many who were brought by his in- 
strumentality and that of his successors, from the oaths of the de- 
stroyer, are stated at a recent period to have been living as burning 
and shining lights in that dark part of the earth. 

• This place has also engaged the attention of the C Af. S. In 
November, 1812, Abdool Messeeh, a converted native of Delhi, one 
of the fruits of the Rev. Henry Martyn's ministry, accompanied the 
Rev. Daniel Corrie to Agra, with the design of settling there, as a 
public reader and catechist On his arrival, he commenced his work 
with great zeal, and as many hundred persons had recently flocked 
to the neighbourhood, in consequence of a scarcity in the Mahratta 
country, occasioned by a terrible drought, he went among them 
distributing pice, or halfpence, and inviting them to hear the Gospel, 
and to send their children to him to learn to read. At first they 
received him as an angel of light; but a report having been circu- 
lated, that he was an Arabian, who wished to carry off their children, 
the poor natives, for several days, refused to receive the charity he 
^offered them, or to hear any thing from him. In the course of a 
week or two, however, they perceived that their suspicions were un- 
founded ; and his public services were attended by hundreds, many 
of whom, on hearing an exposition of the decalogue, cried out aloud/ 
" These are true words ; and the curse of God will fall upon us, if 
we obey them not/ 9 Indeed, the congregations soon began to fo*» 
crease rapidly, and comprised many respectable persons, both Hin- 
doo^ and Mahomedans. A school was also opened for the instruc- 
tion of children ; persons visited the Catechist every day for religi- 
ous conversation ; and a venerable old man, who stated that he was 
ninety years of age, acknowledged that his soul had been greatly 
refreshed by the things he had heard.' 

• ■••••• 

' In July, 1814, Abdool visited his relatives at Lucknow, to whom 
be published the glad tidings of salvation ; and on the 1 1th of August, 
he returned to Agra, accompanied by his father and fire other m«*~ 
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hers of his family, with several other persons, one of whom, an aged 
Molwee, appeared desirous for the welfare of his soul. About a weejc 
after Abdool's return, the Rev. Mr. Corrie was compelled by ill 
health to quit Agra, in order to visit England; and on his departure, 
he remarks, that "during the preceding 16 months, 71 natives had 
received baptism, of whom about 50 were adults, about half Maho- 
medans, and the other half Hindoos. Of these, one had been ex- 
pelled ; 6 had apostatized ; 4 had gone to their friends, and were, it . 
was hoped, holding fast their profession ;[and others were occupying 
different stations as readers and catechists." Soon after his removal, 
however, the infant church began to decline ; but Abdool, notwith- 
standing the indolence and inattention of some of the teachers in the 
schools, and the removal of Mr. Bowley to Chuoar, continued to 
bear a faithful testimony to the truth, and to watch over his flock 
with unremitting vigilance ; his 'health, however, having been for, 9 
considerable time in an infirm state, he visited Calcutta in 1820 ; and, 
in the month of October, received Lutheran ordination. 

i On his return to Agra, the interest seems to have revived : many 
nominal Christians, who, it was believed, had not entered a place of 
worship for many years, became regular attendants on Sabbath days, 
as did many persons of the Armenian and Roman Catholic persua- 
sions ; while a few Hindoos and Mussulmans occasionally visited the. 
church. 

4 The " Missionary Register" for February, 1825, says — " Publip 
worship is carried on as usual, at the kuttra ; and the venerable Ab- 
dool Messeeh, notwithstanding the infirm' state of his health, has re- 
cently officiated at the military cantonment, on Sunday afternoon, to. 
tjie professing Christians connected with the native regiments. Aq 
addition to the church, of seven men and three women, has been, 
lately made by baptism." ' 

Mr. ShoberTs is the more readable book. It| U divided igto. 
five parts; Europe, Asia, Africa, America, a&d Australasia (by 
a strange misnomer called South India). In the Introduction, 
we meet again with the estimate which originally appeared iri 
the Allgemeine Kirchen-zeitung, of the existing population of 
the earth, which is taken at only 828 millions. We have not 
seen the data upon which the computation is founded; but thej 
error which the Writer has committed, respecting; the aggre-! 
gate number of the Jews, cannot but excite a strong distrust qf 
bis judgement and information on other points. 

Chapter I. of the first Part professes to be a review of &e 
diffusion of Christianity in the first eight centuries. The whole 
of this and the following chapter might have been suppressed 
without any detriment to the work. The sketch is rtfeagre, 
and in all respects unsatisfactory ; and the phraseology is rioif 
always unexceptionable. Such expressions as ' the scbooj of 
• Jesus', comport better with the German theology; or neology, 
than with English divinity. Mr. Sfroberi jupjly rquifti^ q{ ft 
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2fc, tfiat i thfe Christianity proffered at the* bloody point of the 

* sword, was not the doctrine of Jesus;' that ' it was a Chris- 
' tian paganism. 9 Such transactions do not belong to the his- 
tory of the propagation of the faith of Christ. Ecclesiastical 
history is a difficult and delicate task, and we could wish that 
M. Zschokke, or his Editor, had confined himself to a survey 
of the present state of Christianity. Some of the subsequent 
observations are of a still more German character. Speaking 
of the tardy progress of Christianity in Asia in our own day, 
the Author remarks, that ' the multitude of missionaries now 
•employed, effect not, in a whole generation, a hundredth 
' part of what,' in primitive times, * one single messenger of the 

* Divine Master sometimes accomplished in a single day/' 

' For this reason/ he continues, * many have, indeed, believed, 
that Christianity was propagated in the first ages by supernatural 
means, and that a Divine power supported its first preachers. But 
why should God be at this day less with Christ than formerly ? As- 
suredly, he is as much so now as he was then. The truth is, that 
we no longer possess the Christian religion in the same original 
parity as the early disciples of Jesus. Protestants, Catholics, and 
Greeks preach many things which Christ did not preach ; and be- 
cause ye do not dispense that which is divine, free from your earthly 
additions, there is much less of the power of God in what you 
preach. The earthly is overcome by the power of what is earthly, 
by the institutions, manners, and prejudices which ye assail with it.' 

p. 194. 

Christianity was not propagated in the first ages, we admit, 
by meantf. of miracles, but by the preaching of the Gospel mi- 
raculously attested. Both the qualifications and the credentials 
of the first preachers Were, however, clearly supernatural, al- 
though it Was still by means of the truth, by the foolishness of 
preaching, that they extended the kingdom of their Divine 
Master. The miraculous attestation still attaches to the doc- 
trines they taught ; and we believe, pot only that Ood is at 
this day as much With Christ as then, but that Christ is not 
leaa with his Church, even to the end of th£ World. We pos- 
sess, moreover, in the Kew Testament, the Christian religion in 
aH its original purity, unsophisticated by human doctrine. 
While,- therefore, we readily concede, that the corruption of the 
Christian doctrine and the infidelity of the Church furnish the 
only assignable reason why the Truth has not, long ages ago, 
spftead itself over the whole world ; we cannot adopt the ex- 
planation sttggfested by the Author, nor admit that our Protest- 
artt missionaries owe their comparative want of success to their 
going forth with a system compounded of 'Jewish, Greeki 
* Egyptian, Roman,- Gtothic, and Gallic notion's.** 

T * 
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' Had Christ appeared anyone; the, Indians on the Ganges or va. 
Gfeiifc/ jiroce^ds oiit philosophic Author, r the spirit of his doctrine^ 
would indeed hate beta the same, but the form would have differed. 
In that case, he would not have said any thing concerning Mosaic 
sacrifices, or the words of the prophets, or devils, which were un- 
known in China and Hindoostan ; but he would have adapted his 
doctrine to their existing notions and prejudices. Thus, Paul used a 
different language in addressing the more enlightened Greeks at 
Athens before the altar of the unknown God, from that which he 
employed at Jerusalem before the priests of the Mosaic dispensation. 9 

p. 195. 

It is scarcely worth while to expose the flippancy of these 
shallow and dangerous assertions, which evidently proceed 
upon the implied denial of th6 Divine authority of the Old Tes- 
tament ; resolving the prophetic witness borne to Christ into tne 
previous notions of the Jews, and the sublimest and most awful 
truths into the figurative language of the East. There is, never- 
theless, so much in this volume that we cannot but cordially 
approve ; the information which it contains, is so useful and in- 
teresting, and the Editor's object is so laudable, that we sin- 
cerely regret not being able to give the work our unqualified 
recommendation. Should it reach a second edition, we earn- 
estly hope that- Mr. Shoberl, whose candour and liberality are 
conspicuous, will be persuaded to omit all Mr. Zschokke's phi- 
losophical remarks, which do not at all suit our meridian. 

After all, have the efforts of Protestant Missionaries been less 
successful than those of the first preachers of Christianity ? 
How many converts did Paul gain at Athens? How many at 
Lystra ? The history of the conversion of the Greenlanders by 
the Moravian brethren, of the Hindoos of Tanjore by Swartz, 
of the South Sea Islanders by the English Missionaries, pre- 
sents instances of success scarcely exceeded in the animals of the 
apostolic age. This Author is equally erroneous in his repre- 
sentations and his reasonings. The Protestant Missionaries,; . 
be complains, * went forth among the heathens with a much 
' stronger love for Jesus than for what is Divine, and sought to , 
' enkindle in them the like flame of love for. the Saviour, and 
* thereby for all that is good and virtuous.' This is given as a 
reason of their failure. The fact is, that, till they took this 
course, they did fail, and by this course they conquered. To 
one who believes that Jesus is not entitled to the love due to 
that which is Divine, this phenomenon must be, like the doc- 
trine of the Cross itself, a stumbling-block: the philosopher 
will not believe the work which is declared unto him, which 
,is taking place before his eyes ; but it is nevertheless a feet 
which it is in vain to denv, — and 

< — Let the light-of-natureboastrng man • 
Do so with his enchantments, if he can.* 
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Art. XII. The Magazine of Natural History* and Journal of 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology. C6n- 
ducted by J. C. Loudon, FX.S., &c. No. I. May 1828. To be 
continued every Two Months. 8vo. Price 3*. 6d* No. II. 
July 1828. 

\\^E have great pleasure in recommending this new periodi- 
cal miscellany to the notice of our readers. Judging from 
these Numbers, it bids fair to be a most pleasing and instruc- ' 
tive repository of information connected with every branch of 
natural history ; and the very spirited manner in which the 
work is got up, the liberal allowance of neat wood-cuts to illus- 
trate the botanical and other subjects, and the variety of the 
contents, strongly claim the most liberal encouragement. We 
must confess that we were not aware, that there are at present 
in the course of publication, no fewer than ten different Botani- 
»se, however, contain little more than en- 
md flowers with a scientific description, 
le is of a more popular and amusing, yet 
id scientific character, 
jmarks ' on Natural History as, a means of 
in a paper furnished by 9*Correapondent 
which will serve to illustrate the object of 
the work. 

' Another great inducement to adopt the study of natural history, . 
is, that it is admirably suited to correct the tendency there is in our 
popular institutions to run into schemes of utility. Our mechanics, 
mathematics, amiisements,politics, charities, are all tainted, mote or. 
less, with this defect. " The age of chivalry is gone ; that of sophis- 
ters, calculators, and economists has succeeded. Now, besides this 
perpetual appeal to utility and reason, as the only, or chief founda- 
tion of happiness, there is another and higher appeal, felt by all, and 
occasionally bowed to by all, which goes to the heart and to the af- 
fections ; more subtle in its nature, and less within control, there are 
a thousand cases which yield to no other tribunal, and where man 
acts with greater safety, trusting to the dictates of his heart, than if 
he relied upon utility and reason. 

' To bring the subject home more»practically : our scheme of po- 
pular education attempts to improve man's moral condition almost 
entirely through the medium of his understanding. It seems to he 
adapted to make good artizans, skilful mechanics, industrious trades- 
men; but it may be fairly doubted, whether it be suited, in a like 
degree, to cherish the higher virtues, and to make men better as 
well as wiser. 

* I wish to see natural history cultivated as a means of enlarging 
this contracted view of education, of opening to the little sentient 
new objects for his affections and sympathies, of awakening within 
his bosom a love for nature and nature's productions. It is the fa- 
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sjiion with a cold and. heartless portion of the world, to stigmatise 
these notions with tfte names of romance and sentiment It might, 
perhaps; be happier for England, not forgetting Scotland, if the 
sinews of oar strength were not Wholly exhausted in our industry ; if 
steam-engines, and power-looms, and economy, and profit, divided 
our attention only, — things which reason approves, but which the 
imagination forbids. They have a tendency t6 lower the Standard 
of* excellence to their own level, while the repudiated and now anti- 
quated scheme of bettering men through the heart, always proposes 
a higher and nobler standard than he can reach. 

c I should, for instance, propose, that the peasantry of England 
should be improved by being' taught that the kitchen-garden does 
no# cofnpt ehem! the whole scope of horticulture ; that there are 
such things as- violets and roses to awaken sweet recollections ; 
ranunculuses and anemones to rtmsh the eye; and some one or 
other particular flower, which every man of imagination associates* 
with tenderness arid friendship. In passing along through the conn* 
try, every man's garden may furnish a clue to his character, much 
better and safer, in our esteem, to trust to, than either physiognomy,, 
phrenology, or autography. Do we see the kail bed- of large and 
ample* dimensions, encroaching upon every inch of cultivated soil, 
we pronounce the possessor to be a rfollticar economist, of radical,' or 
voluptuary ; on the other hand, if we witness* flowers of a?! hues 
adorning the vicinity' of his habitation, we know there is a spartt df 
his better nature yet unextinguished. It unfolds to ui the current 
of his thoughts and feelings; it tells, like the other also, of. honesty 1 
and industry ; but it tells, besides, of generosity and charity, love 
and fidelity, of Brave' sons and beautiful daughters/ pp. 13, 14. 
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Aw. XHI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



Id the press, f • Occasional Thought* on 
Select Text* of Scripture. By the lat* 
John Maapo Good, M*P- 

g. practical Instruction for the Form- 
ation and Culture of the Tree Rose. 12mo« 
With Cuts. 

3. Early Impressions ; ox JJoraJ and 
Instructive Entertainment for Children, in 
Prose and Verse. With Twelve Designs by ' 
Dighton. 

*. $eanon> ^^ReT.H.$afte| l A.M. 
\ voL 8vo. - 

6. Sermon*, py the Rev, James Proc- 
ter, A.M. Fellow of Pet. CpU- f Cambridge; 
late Curate of Bentley, Hants* and Assistant 
Minister of Farnham, Surrey. 1 yoL 8vo. 

©V A New Edition of Practical Sermons 
fer eray Sunday in the Year. The 3 vols, 
compressed into S. 

7. A Second Kditipn of Sermon*, by the 

&*• V- (M^y> 3**oi tfClqjbm, 



In a few weeks will be published, in one 
large volume 8vo, A new Translation of 
the History of Herodotus* intended for ma. 
U*c of General Readers* with short Noma 
and IVfapa, By Isaac Taylor* Jua. 

In the press, A Vindication of the Calcutta 
Baptist Missionaries, in Answer to the 
Statement relative to Seramporo, By J. 
Marshman, P,I). EuataceCif**, and W. 
Yates. 

A Seooa4as4im|iojrsiEdi«iosi of "Rati 
Advice to the Public to facilitate making of 
their own Wills "> by Mr. John H. Brad* 
late of the Legacy Duty Dsfartsneot, 8c*- 
rnetset House, it in the psats, and noasiy 
ready far puWicatioju 

Shortly will he published, IfeFrmumtVai 
Manual, a Course of Lectures on Poaching, 
by T. Sftujteiant, 8 volt, lftno. 
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Historical Sketches of the Ancient Native 
Irish and their Descendants ; illustrative of 
their past and present State with regard to 
Literature, Education, and Oral Instruction. 
By Christopher Anderson. 

The Chronological Guide ; Part I. com- 
prehending the Chronology of the World, 
from its Creation to the Destruction of the 
Western Empire of Rome, A.D. 476. ac- 
companied with a Chart, and a series of 
Hi&torical and Chronological Questions. To 
which is added an Appendix, containing 
Explanations of Terms employed in History, 
and of the principal Grecian, Roman, and 
Jewish Measures and Coins. ISmo. 



On the Administration of Justice in the 
British 'Colonies hr the East Indies. By 
John Mifler, Eta. of Lincoln's Inn. Bvo. 
St. 64. 



KiscxLLAjrioua. 

The Spirit of the Serampore System, as 
h existed in 1818 and 1813, with Strictures 
on some parts of " Dr. Marshman's State- 
ment, relative to Ser am pore/' hi a Series of 
Letters to a Friend. By Wm. Johns, M.D. 
F.L.S.F.H.S. Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, Ac. 

A Letter to J. B. Wilson, Esq. Treasurer 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, occa- 
sidned by a Statement relative to Seram- 

fore Missions, by J. Marsbman, D.D. with 
ntroductory Observations by J. Forster. 
By John Dyer, Secretary to the said So- 
ciety, 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Letter to a Clergyman on the Scrip- 
tural Authorities in favour of Adult Bap- 
tism, and Traditional Authorities in ftvour 
of Infant Baptism. By a Hermit Svo. 
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The Immersion of Believers a Christian 
duty, and not an injurious extreme: or v 
Strictures on the Rev. B. Byron's * Admo- 
nition.' By John Crape. 8vo. If. 64. 

The Second Volume of the Works of 
Arminius. Translated from the Latin, with 
Illustrative Notes. By James Nichols. In 
8*o« 

Crown Street Chapel Tracts, by the Rev. 
J. Recs, containing an Abridgment of Ja- 
oomb on the Romans, Harris on Prayer, 
and Watson's Divine Cordial, in 1 toL 
ISmo. 4s. 

The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, By 
George Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector of 
Long Newton. 3 voL 8vo. R 16*. boards. 

An Inquiry concerning the Means and 
Expedience of proposing and making; any 
Changes in the Canons, Articles, or Litur- 
gy, or in any of the Laws affecting the 
Interests' of the Church of England. By 
William WinsUnley Hull, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister st Law, and late Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 8vo. 7t» 

The Testimony of Primitive Antiquity 
against the Peculiarities of the Latin 
Church : being a Supplement to the Dif- 
ficulties of Romanism ; in Reply to an An- 
swer to the M Difficulties of Romanism." 
By the Right Rev. J. F. M. Trevern, D.D. 
Bishop of Strasbourg, late Bishop of Aire. 



Bv George Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector 
of Long Newton. Svo. 6*. boards. 

The Psalter ; or, Psalms of David f ac- 
cording to the Version and Arrangement of 
the Book of Common Prayer : illustrated, 
explained, and adapted to general Use, in 
Public and Private Worship: with Preli- 
minary Dissertations and accompanying 
Notes : intended as a Key to the Psalms, 
and a Companion to the Prayer Book. By 
the Rev. Richard Warner, F.A.S. Hono- 
rary Member of the Society of Natural 
History, Moscow ; and of the Dutch So- 
ciety of Sciences, Harlaem ; and Rector of 
Great Oialneld, Wilts. 1 vol. 8vo. 10*. 64. 



Notes of a Journey in the North of Ire- 
land, in the Summer of 1887 ; to which is 
added, A brief Account of the 8iege of , 
Londonderry in 1689. Fine Plates. ISmo. 
0s. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Descent of the Danube, from Ratisbon'te 
Vienna, during the Autumn of 1887, with 
Anecdotes and Recollections, historical and 
legendary, of the Towns, Castles, Monas- 
teries, &ci upon the Banks of the River, 
and their inhabitants and proprietors, an- 

3'ent and modern. By J. R. Planche, Au- 
lor of " Lays and Legends of the Rhine,'* 
&c 8vo. 10s. 64. 
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Art, I. 1, A Brief Inquiry into the Prospects of the Church of 
Christy in Connexion 'with the Second Advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Hon. Gerard T. Noel, A.M., Curate of Rich- 
mood, Surrey. 8vo. pp. 362. Price 9tt. London, 1888. 

2. The Times of the Gentiles. By the Rev. Hugh M'Neile, Rector 
of Albury, Surrey, Ac. 8vo. pp. 40. Price 1*. London, 1828. 

7i/l R. NOEL has to candidly and so forcibly expressed the 
prepossessions which be felt that he most encounter, in 
venturing upon the mysterious theme of unfulfilled prophecy— 
prepossessions, if such they be, from which we cannot ourselves 
pretend to be free,— that we shall state in his own words the 
objections which hi* introductory remarks are intended to meet 
and to remove. 

* We naturally' (he supposes his objector or critic to say) * dread 
enthusiasm and presumption in a too solicitous contemplation of fu- 
ture events, as yet undefined both in their nature and in the period of 
their occurrence. We deem the past and the present to be safer 
ground to occupy, than the future. We fear the effects of curiosity, 
speculation, and unlimited conjecture. We have marked a spirit of 
dogmatism, and a restless love of innovation, more or less to prevail 
m the conduct of all inquiries into the prophetic intimations of Scrip- 
ture ; and we anticipate from this habit of mind, disappointment ori 
the one hand, and scepticism on the other. We have marked the 
tendency of the human mind to quit the healthful road of self-denial 
and of severe performance, in order to expand its more sickly sym- 
pathies in the readier pathways of imagination and hope. We think 
the subject of unfulfilled Prophecy calculated to afford occasion for 
the exercise of this indolent and selfish propensity. The alarm we 
feel, appears to us by no means unreasonable, lest the present and 
specific allotments of patient labour, of submissive modesty, of dili- 
gent application to relative duties or experimental religion, . and of 
beneficial effort for the welfare of others, should be exchanged for 
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the vague and useless excitements of a too keen inquiry after the 
future. We fear lest the glowing prospect of an external kingdom, 
as connected with the Gospel, should cnase from the view the milder 
scene of a spiritual dominion, curbing the lusts, and purifying the 
affections of the heart. We trferable lest the earthly sceptre should 
supersede the heavenly law; lest the hidden life should be forgotten 
in the splendour of a temporal manifestation ; lest Christ seated on 
the throne of David, should be dearer to the imagination, than Christ 
" formed in the heart the hope of glory " ; lest the vivid triumphs of 
an earthly sovereignty should be preferred to the tamer conquests of 
faith and charity ; lest the love of dominion should at length rob the 
believer of those " ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit" which are, 
in the sight of God, " of great price." ' pp. 3, 4. 

The dangers attendant upon that spirit of millennarianism 
which has lately been revived, could not have been placed in a 
more just or more striking light; and no one who is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Noel's character, will refuse to credit his 
assertion, that he * would be the last person' intentionally * to 
4 form or to encourage the habit of mind 9 which is here de- 
scribed* But his reply to such suggestions is to this effect; 
that the evil deprecated is. only a possible and accidental in- 
jury, a tendency to be guarded against; and that it is not the 
part of wisdom on that account to forego the positive blessing 
and advantage to be derived from the study of Prophecy ; — 
that there is a peril of an opposite kind, arising from ' the' 

* prescriptive tyranny of theological opinion, which has grown 
' venerable by time, rather than by its real accordance with 

• the mind of God' ;— and that false opinions and prejudicial 
mistakes have taken deep root, with respect to the prospects of 
the Church, which demand that the warning voice of the Ex* 
positor of prophecy should be raised, in order to recall the ex- 
pectations of Christians to the accomplishment of the Saviour's 
promises. The general design of the present Inquiry is an- 
nounced in these words. 

' To the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, I would direct 
their eves, as to the pole-star of guidance and of hope, while yet 
compelled to steer their course across the waves of this troublesome 
world/ 

A design so important, so truly practical, cannot but havd 
the approbation of every pious mind* Nor are we disposed to 
deny, that the Second Advent of Our Lord occupies by no 
means that prominent place in the views and expectations of 
professing Christians in our own day, that it did in their minds 
who wjere " looking out for and hastening towards the coming 
of the day of God" ; or, as another Apostle expresses it, " look- 
ing fot that Messed hope, the glorious appearing of the Great 
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God, our Saviour Jesus Christ." We are willing to concede, 
that there is some ground for the following remarks, which oc- 
cur in a volume now on our table. 'I cannot help thinking', 
says Mr. Erskine, 'that the modern commentators on prophecy 
4 have reason when they say, that the expectation of the resti- 
1 tution of all things occupies a much less space in the common 
' announcements of the Gospel, or in the thoughts of Chris- 
' tiatis, than it ought to do. It is the chief feature of that Gos- 

* pel which was preached to Adam, and is bequeathed to the 

* Churoh in the last words of Inspiration, as an enduring con- 

* solation and expectation, — " Behold, I come quickly/' The 
' general statements of the Gospel in our days relate too ex- 

. 4 clusively tp what is already past, and to the individual salva- 
4 tioQ of each believer. Of course it is impossible altogether to 

* separate the doctrine of Christ's sacrifice from its general and 

* future results ; but these results seem to me not brought for- 

* ward by preachers as they are in the Bible. I do not speak 

* of the detail of these results, nor of the particular fulfilment 

* of the prophecies which relate to the last times; but I speak 

* of a fixed and longing expectation of the sure and fast ap- 
< proaching accomplishment of those promises which announce 
' the final triumph of the Messiah, the establishment of his 
' reign upon earth, the manifestation of the sons of God, and 

* the full development of all those high privileges which arise 
« out of their union with their Divine Head.'* 

Mr. Noel will, we hope, believe us when we say, that we 
should be among the last persons to discourage any attempt to 
give a direction of this kind to the views and hopes of professiug 
Christians. And if, on any point, Theology has gone astray 
from Revelation, no apology can be necessary for endeavouring 
to displace its errors, and to undeceive those who have hitherto 
yielded too implicitly to the prescriptive tyranny of opinion. 
As Protestant Dissenters, calling no man master in matters of 
faith, we cannot refuse to another, the liberty we claim for our- 
selves, that of the freest spirit of inquiry which is compatible 
with an implicit deference to the decisions of the Inspired 
Volume. We are unconscious of any morbid dread of innova- 
tion, beljeving that science and time are the two greatest inno- 
vators; that crudities, not novelties, are to be deprecated, since 
truth is always new to the ignorant ; and that, though the 
canon! of Revelation is complete, the light of the Bible nas yet 
to rise higher and to shine more full upon the Christian world, 
so as, in this sense, to be progressive. Prejudices and prepos- 
sessions we must of course be supposed to have ; btit we can 

* Enkine on the Freeness of the Gospel, pp. 112—14?. 
U2 
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truly say, that we have endeavoured to shake ourselves free 
from them in perusing the present volume. Yet, with all our 
unfeigned respect for the Author's talents, judgement, and piety, 
and our hearty approbation of his design, we have found it im- 
possible to agree with many of his statements ; and we still re- 
tain undiminished, our impression of the danger attendant upon 
what are termed prophetic inquiries. Before, however, we 
proceed to explain ourselves more particularly on this head, 
. we shall lay before our readers a specimen or two of Mr. 
Noel's present work* 

The title of the five chapters following upon the Author's 
introductory Remarks, is, The Kingdom of Christ; and their 
object is, to establish the view of the nature and circumstances 
of that kingdom, which is briefly stated in the following para- 
graph. 

1 This kingdom, then, will be contemporaneous with what is com- 
monly called " the day of judgement", or the day of the Lord, a term 
descriptive, not of the ordinary period qftooenty-four hours, but the da^ 
-foretold and appropriate to tfim with whom " one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day." At the dawn of this day, or 
rather period of time, " the first resurrection", or the resurrection of the 
u dead in Christ", will take place* These will awake fashioned after 
the glorious body of Christ ; while the Saints at that time living on 
the earth, will undergo a momentous change ; a change effected, noj 
through the ordinary medium of death, but of some rapid and spiri- 
tual process, which will at once assimilate them to the glorified deacf, 
how restored to immortal life ; and these Saints will ascend to meet 
the Lord, as he approaches towards the earth, in the mingled " glo- 
ries of His Father and of the holy angels." These Saints, thus re- 
vived and changed, will form the elect church, and be presented 
as the glorious bride to Christ, being now " made perfect, without 
Spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing." Then will the joyful hour be 
arrived, when the marriage-supper of the Lamb will be celebrated, 
" because the bride shall nave made herself ready." Then will the 
happy and redeemed Church, thus united to her Lord, prepare to 
reign with Him on the earth, and to share His millenial glory. On His 
approach, the dreadful overthrow of impious and ungodly men will 
take place; at least throughout the range of that apostate Christen- 
dom, which so awfully shall have abased its noble privileges, and 
slighted its gracious warnings. At this time, the Jewish nation will 
be miraculously restored to their own land, and this long out-cast 
people will again be honoured of God, and submit to the sway of the 
glori6ed Messiah, their Prince. Satan will then be bound, and his 
influence over the earth be cast out during the millennial period ; 
while the " latter rains" of the Eternal Spirit, now no longer limited, 
as on the day of Pentecost, but falling in gentle showers over the 
Whole earth, the time of the world?* conversion will be arrived, and 
the knowledge of the Lord •* will cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea." Over the world thus reduced to Obedience, though not 
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yet rescued entirely from death, (" tlie lust enemy to be destroyed/') 
the Saviour and His glorified Saints will reign in glory. The sub* 
jects of this kingdom will be composed of the restored Jews, the 
converted heathen, and the remnant converted and saved from the un- 
godly hosts who will have perished during the convulsions of the last 
plagues of the great judgement. During this peaceful dominion of 
the Messiah, the earth will exhibit a new spectacle of justice, alle- 
giance, and felicity. The curse will be greatly mitigated, and the 
malignant excitements of Satan be unfelt. But towards the conclu- 
sion of this great day of God, impiety will once more prevail, and 
Satan be again permitted " to deceive the nations"; but a miracu- 
lous victory will finally subvert his power ; the last judgement will 
take place ; Satan and his rebellious associates will be cast into the 
lake of fire ; death be destroyed ; the curse, already taken from the 
elect church at the first resurrection, will now be removed en- 
tirely from the earth ; and, every foe being put down, the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile destroyed, and the mediatorial sceptre no 
longer needed, the mediatorial kingdom of the Messiah will be de- 
livered up to the Father ; God " will be all in all '*, and the earth at 
length be transformed into a tranquil scene of happiness, an ever- 
during monument of praise to Him who shall have achieved its 
rescue from the terrific doom of death.' pp. 31— 4. 

In reference to the predicted return of our Lord to this 
world, Mr. Noel admits, that no difference of opinion exists 
among Christians. 

4 All believe him to be the constituted Judge of quick and dead ; 
nor do I believe there to be any difference of opinion either as to the 
expectation that his religion will one day be the prevalent faith of 
the whole earth, or as to the belief, that, during the intermediate pe- 
riod, he exercises an unseen and kingly authority over the church 
and the world. On these points, I imagine all pious men to be 
agreed. The difference of opinion lies, first, m the time of his ad- 
vent, and secondly, in the nature of his ultimate kingdom. In refer- 
ence to the nature of his kingdom, the ^received opinion in modern 
times asserts it to be exclusively spiritual, the reign of holy principles* 
The following pages affirm it to oe personal as well as spirituals to. 
be visible as well as holy* In reference to the time of his advent, the 
received opinion places it at the end of the world, in order to hold a 
final judgement: the following pages affirm it to take place at the 
commencement of his reign, in order to introduce the millenial pe- 
riod.' p. 37. 

But, in point of fact, the whole difference of opinion resolves 
itself into a question respecting the time and place of the 
Saviour's personal reign. No pious man, no believer in the 
Scripture can doubt, that His is an actual, a personal, and a 
visible reign : the only question, therefore, must relate to the 
time of His second advent to this our earth* and the circuni* 
stances under which be will become visible " as. He is,? to His 
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people and the world lit large. Mr. Noel contends, that it is 
absolutely necessary to believe, that this earth, which has been 
the scene of the Redeemer's sufferings, must also be the local 
scene of his predicted personal reign* 

' To maintain the contrary supposition, is surely to destroy the 
consistency of the scheme of Revelation, and to render void the most 
solemn declarations of Jehovah. If, according to the prevalent opi- 
nion, this material world be doomed to destruction, and not to reno- 
vation ; if Christ shall come only as a mighty judge, to hold a last 
assize, to separate the righteous from the wicked, and then to anni- 
hilate the globe on which the career of guilt has been achieved, will 
not the bright promises of creative power t6 man be blighted and 
defaced? Win not a boast of dreadful blasphemy console the hosts 
of hell? And when they mark the Earth, encircled by the burn- 
ing flame which now blazons forth its doom of death to higher 
abodes; and when they shall contrast the fearful scene with that 
quiet hour of heavenly eulogy, in which the " morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy," will they not rejoice 
in the strength of their misrule, and find a recompense for rebellion 
in the successful wreck of a fair and beauteous world ?' pp. 24, 5. 

Whatever may be thought of the opinion which is here main- 
tained, the mode of argument by which it is supported, we can- 
not but regard ns injudicious and highly exceptionable. Is it 
fair or candid towards those who bold a contrary opinion, on 

f rounds quite as clearly Scriptural, in their judgement, as Mr. 
loel imagines he stands upon, to represent them as making 
void the most solemn declarations of Jehovah ? Can such an 
assertion be regarded as having the force of argument? But 
this is not the only flaw in the passage. The supposition that 
the conflagration of this material world would afford any mat- 
ter of boast and blasphemy to fallen spirits, appears to us to 
border very closely on impropriety; and were it admissible, it 
would carry no weight with it. "The world that" once "was, 
being overflowed with water, perished." It is possible, that 
a boast of blasphemy might on that occasion console the spirits 
of darkness. Yet, this did not prevent the execution of the 
Divine threatenings. And in like manner, if " the heavens 
and earth which are now, are reserved unto fire," we may be 
sure that the predicted catastrophe will not be prevented by 
the circumstance of its affording a transitory triumph to the 
grent Adversary. But what is a world like ours, a speck in the 
creation, a handful of atoms j what, in relation to the power 
and opulence of the Creator, or to the intrinsic vahie of tfufc 
materials, that its total annihilation (even if that be supposed) 
should aflbrd subject for malignant exultation? To Him* 
" who hath measured tfre waters in the hollow of his hand, 
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and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dost of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales", — surely, the wreck of a world must be infinitely more 
insignificant than the foundering of a sea-worn vessel, or the 
fall of one of the giants of the forest, to the inhabitants of 
Earth. Suppose it to involve no moral disorder and no phy- 
sical suffering, and there would remain nothing in the mere 
destruction of so much old matter, in order to its reproduction 
in a fairer form, that would deserve the character of an evil. 
If we could allow ourselves to think of Satan as boasting, it 
would be of souls destroyed, not of a burning orb, — the mere 
scaflbidiog of moral agency. And if the sons of God who 
shouted for joy at the birth of creation, are capable of painful 
feeiipgs, the occasion that would present the most fearful con- 
trast would he, Earth in arms against its Creator, not a mere 
war of elements, a wreck of matter or a crush of worlds. 

The language of St. Peter on this subject, one would have 
thought too explicit and unequivocal to admit of being ex- 
plained away; and Mr. Noel is compelled to admit, that it ap-* 
pears at first sight, ' to predict the utter ruin and physical an- 
nihilation of the earth.' ' But this idea,' he says, « the suc- 
ceeding context must correct.' 

1 The ruin is evidently the ruin of the earthly and guilty system 
under which God has been dishonoured, and sin has triumphed. But 
at length, the triumph ceases. The whole rebellious system—" all 
that is in the world, the lust of the eve, and the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life ;" the abuse of authority, the bloodshed of oppres- 
sion, the havoc of ambition, the cruel ravages of sensuality, the iron 
yoke of ignorance, these will be utterly dissolved : this system will 
melt in the fervent heat of the Divine indignation, and will be ex- 
changed for the peaceful government of the Son of God. Is this an 
individual, and presumptuous interpretation ? Hear the apostle him- 
self, who, cheered beneath the gloom of impending judgement by 
the assurance of Messiah's reign, exclaims in the 13th verse : " Ne-? 
vertheless we, according to His promise, look for mew heavens and 
a new earth," (that is, a new and glorious system of truth and 
love upon earth,) " wherein dtoelleth righteousness' 1 ' pp. 63, 4. 

We have already said, that we regard Mr. Noel's arguments 
as far more dangerous than his opinions. Had Scripture been 
silent on the subject, it would seem to be a point little worthy 
of serious controversy, whether the material fabric of this world 
should, or should not, undergo the purgation of fire. But we 
eaaaot without deep regret find a writer of Mr. Noel's sound- 
ness and seriousness falling into so lax a method of interpretation, 
mote worthy of a Romish or. Unitarian expositor, than of him. 
If the Deluge 4iad been a figurative destruction, the mere ruin 
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of a guilty system, them indeed, we might suppose, thai naphy* 
sical catastrophe is intended by tbe dissolution, of tbe heavens 
being on fire) tbe melting of the elements in tbe fervent heat* 
the passing away of the heavens with a great noise, tbe confla* 

f ration of the earth also with the works that are therein. Mr. 
foel argues, that ' the perdition of the antediluvian world was 
* not annihilation, but devastation*' Bat annihilation is not 
St. Peter's word, nor is it ours. We have nothing to do with 
it, It is not. the property of either water or fire to annihilate, 
but to. dissolve; and the question is, whether the dissolution or 
devastation of the antediluvian world, was a physical cata* 
strophe, or only the ruin of a guilty and rebellious system of 
human action. We may here be allowed, without adopting 
the Author's. * Theory ', to avail ourselves of the language of 
the .learned and pious Dr. Thomas Burnet. 

* These, texts of Scripture being, so express, there is but one 
way left to elude the force of them ; and that is, by turning 
tbe renovation of the world into an allegory, and making the 
new heavens and new earth to be allegorical heavens and 
earth, not real and material, as ours are. This is a bold at- 
tempt of some modern authors who choose rather to strain 
the word of God, than their own notions. There are alien 
gories, no doubt, in Scripture; but we are not to allegorize; 
Scripture without some warrant, either from an Apostolical 
interpretation, or from the necessity of the matter. And I do 
not know how they can pretend to either of these in this 
case. . . . The general rule of interpretation is this ; That 
we are not to recede from the letter, or the literal sense, unless 
there be a necessity from tbe subject-matter, such a necessity 
as makes a literal interpretation absurd. But where is thai 
necessity in this case? Cannot God make new heavens and a 
new earth, as easily as He made the old ones ? Is His strength 
decayed since that time, or is matter grown more disobedient? 
Nay, does not Nature offer herself voluntarily to raise a new 
world from the second Chaos as well as from the first ; and, 
under the conduct of Providence, to make it as convenient a 
habitation as tbe primeval earth ? Therefore, no necessity 
can be pretended of leaving the literal sense, upon an inca- 
pacity of the subject-matter. 

* The second rule to determine an interpretation to be. literal 
or allegorical, is tbe use of tbe same words or phrase in the 
context,. and the signification of them there. Let us theft 
examine our case according to this rule. St Peter had used 
the same phrase of heavens and earth twice before in the same 
chapter (ver. 5 and 7). Have we not then reason to suppose* 
that he takes it here in the. same sense that be .had done twice 
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* before, for red and uiafierml heavens and earth ? There is 
« no mark set of* new signification, nor Why We should alter 
' the sense of the words. 

fc « Lastly, the very form of the words, fcnd the manner of their 
( dependence upon the context, lead us to 'a' literal* sense. 

* Nevertheless, says the Apostle, we expect new heavens, ' &c. 

* Why nevertheless? That is, notwithstanding the dissolution 
' of the present heavens sod earth. The Apostle foresaw (that) 

* what he bad said might raise a doubt in their minds, -whether 
' all things would not be at an end; nothing more of heavens 

* and earth, or of any habitable world, after the conflagration: 
< And to obviate this, be tells them, Notwithstanding that won-* 
1 derful desolation that I have described, we do, according to 
' God's promises, expect new heavens and a new earth to be a 
' habitation for the righteous* You see, then, the new heavens 
4 and new earth which the Apostle speaks of, are substituted 
' in the place of those that were destroyed at the time of the 

* conflagration; and would you substitute allegorical heavens 

* and earth in the place of material? — shadow for a substance? 
4 What an equivocation would it be in the Apostle, when the 
' doubt was about the material heavens and earth, to make art 

( answer about allegorical I know not what bars the 

4 Spirit of God can set, to keep us within the compass of a Ifc 
4 teral sense, if these be not sufficient.' * 

Nor is this the only passage in Holy Writ, which speaks in 
unequivocal language of the dissolution of the present material 
earth. Among others, the passage in the eiid. Psalm (ver. 
27, 8.) cited by the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
seems to us dearly to imply this ; as well as our Lord's own 
declaration, Matt. xxiv. 35. The latter has been thought 
not unsusceptible of a different explanation, consonant with 
ch. v; 18. To us, -however, it appears evidently, both frorii 
the subject-matter of the context and the distinct form of 
the affirmation, to have a positive import. But we must pro* 
eeed to examine the Author's theory respecting the time and 
object of the Redeemer's second advent. 

* Is it indeed', he asks, ' the verdict of Revelation, that this earth 
on which the Redeemer walked and communed with men in. the hour 
of his humiliation, shall never be the scene of his fellowship with 
them in the hour of his power and his glory ? Did he " as a way- 
faring man tarry with them only for a night", and ascend but to re- 
turn In the vengeance of insulted majesty to annihilate the scene on 
which he endured this dishonour ? Is this theory, sanctioned though 
it may be; by centuries of approving theology ; and consecrated as it 

• Burnet's " Theory of the Earth % voh ii. (1759) pp. 363-66. 
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distinct "eras of resurrection, but two Advents ytet future,— the 
first to usher in the millennial glory, the second to Judge the 
world. The Holy Scriptures speak of but one. When the 
Saviour shall " come to be glorified in his saints ", it is then, 
that He " shall be revealed from heaven, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God." The time is the same, and the event 
one,— awfully different as its issue will be to those on the right 
hand and those on die left, — " the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesns Christ." 

In answer to the double inquiry relating to the object of 
the Redeemer's Ascension and the circumstances of His return, 
we are now prepared to refer the Author to the language of 
the sublime hymn preserved in the liturgy of his own Church,. 
as strictly accordant with the Scriptures : * When thou hadst 
4 overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the king- 
' dom of heaven to all believers. Thou sittest at the right 
* band of God, in the glory of the Father. We believe that 
< tbou shalt come, to be our judge.' 

But why should it be made the subject of elegiac apostrophe, 
that this earth, on which the Redeemer walked and communed 
with men in the hour of his humiliation, shall never be the 
scene of his fellowship with them in the hour of his glory ? It 
seems to us, that this sentiment, connected as it may be with 
amiable and devout feeling in the Author's mind, bears a close 
affinity to the misguided enthusiasm which, in the olden time* 
led crowds of pilgrims and crusaders to 

4 those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross/ 

It is a poetical, rather than a theological sentiment, and har-* 
monizes far better with Tasso, than with St* Paul. Our fore* 
fathers wished to redeem the sepulchre and the holy city from 
the Pagans; and Mr. Noel is anxious to redeem the same 
scenes from * the avenging flame.' He cannot bear to think 
that the scene of celestial happiness should be laid in another 
world. He does not think it enough, that this earth should, 
witness the return of the Saviour,— that the scene of his humi- 
liation should be the scene of his manifestation in the glory of 
his appearing to judge the world. He imagines that the 
earthly Jerusalem shaU become the bride of Christ, and that 
the Son of God will again descend from the abode of His glory, 
to occupy the throne of David. All this appears to us pure 
romance; and it is worse than this, — it is unscriptural. Its 
tendency is to counteract the exhortation of the Apostle, to, 
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" seek those things which are above, where Christ $itieth on the 
right hand of God/' It withdraws the affections from that 
upper world, in order to bind them closer to this .material earth*. 
It forbids us to wish to depart from it, that we may be with 
Christ. Mr. Noel is so far aware of this, that he asks, ' Does 
' our Lord teach us to pray for a translation from this unquiet 
c land to another and distant orb? 9 We reply, that be does* 
Whpt other construction can be put upon the following words? 
" In my Father's house are many mansions: if it. were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; thaj where I am, these ,ye may be 
also." . ..." If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because. I go 
unto thte Father." . . . . " Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where 1 ami that they may be-' 
hold my glory which thou hast given me/** And how the 
Apostles understood this language, we may learn from their 
own statements. " Whither the Forerunner, even Jesus, is for 
us entered." " For Christ is not entered into' the ho\y place*} 
made with hands, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us." " Therefore, knowing that while we 
are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord* we are 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord." . . . . " For I am in a strait betwixt the two, 
having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is faf 
better." f St. Paul, then, at ail events, thought it desirable (o 
be translated from this unquiet orb, that he might see " the 
King in his glory and the land that is very far oft" 

We cannot conceal our suspicion, that the speculations in 
which Mr. Noel has indulged, have their origin in indistinct 
notions, nay, in almost avowed doubts, as to the happiness 
of the separate spirit immediately subsequent upon death* 
The chilling doctrine which would interpose, not * Jordan's 
* stream', but a vast and fathomless chasm between this world 
and the heavenly Canaan, has found an advocate in our great 
Poet ; and it has been held by some others whose names rank 
among the great and good. We have, on a former occasion, 
endeavoured to shew, that it rests on no other basis than a vain 
wisdom and false philosophy, and is totally at variance, with 
Scripture. % It is remarkable, however, that the passage which 
Milton finds it hardest to grapple with, and which he at length 

■— ■ ' ■ ' ' __ _ L 

* John xiv. 2, 3 ; 28. xvii. 24. 

f H*b. vi. 20 t ix. 24. 2 Cor. v, 6—8. PhiL i. 23. 

I See Eclectic Review, $,§-,vq1. v xxv, p§>, 1^8t-]LS2, . , 
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dismisses with saying, that the evidence on the opposite skle 

* should not be rejected on account of a single passage, of 
' which it is not easy to give a satisfactory interpretation ',— 
the words of our Lord to the penitent malefactor, Luke xxiK. 
43, : — is by Mr. Noel explained away by an interpretation not 
very novel, but which we had hoped to be able to call long 
exploded. In defending his criticism, we are sorry to perceive, 
that our Author betrays a soreness of feeling quite foreign from 
his usual suavity of temper. After candidly citing (in Note A.) 
the opinions of Gill, Watts, Poole, and Bear upon the pass- 
age, all of whom agree in justly stigmatising this * pessima rfr 
terpretatio\ which is, we believe^ of Socinian mintage,— Mr. 
Noel says: 

* It is distressing to observe, how entirely these writers set aside 
scrutiny, and substitute in its place hard words, and even the imnu* 
tatioo of unfair motives. Were the case perfectly evident, it neeued 
not this auxiliary of sarcasm. But, in truth, have not all these au~ 
thors themselves a latent hypothesis to support? Is not their real 
objection to the punctuation at issue, derived neither from the struc- 
ture of the language, nor the obviousness of the sense ; but from the 
conviction that, if just, it would wrest from thfeir hands one defence 
of the doctrine of the intermediate state of the soul, between death 
and the resurrection ?\ , . ' I cannot hesitate to aver', (he subsequently 
adds,) ' that the hypothesis of the intermediate state between death 
and the resurrection, has been the true key to the accordant opinion* 
of commentators on the meaning of the text in question/ 

pp. 302, 4> 

To us, it is distressing, that a man like Mr. Noel, who 
stands so deservedly high in the Christian world, and for whose 
character we feel so unfeigned a regard, should term this Scrip- 
tural article of faith a ' mere hypothesis.' Hard words, we 
admit, are a poor substitute for sound criticism, and nothing 
can justify the imputation of unfair motives; but we really 
think that opinions cannot always claim that forbearance and 
courtesy which are due to the persons of those who may tati* 
soientiously hold them. With regard to the criticism which 
Mr. Noel defends, Milton, who had the strongest reason For 
adopting it, was evidently dissatisfied with the awkward expe- 
dient. It is condemned alike by Grotius, Griesbacb, Whitby, 
and Campbell. Beza remarks, that he had seen one code* 
wfyjch read on eifugov. Mr. Noel says : < That only onemaMK 

* script should have ori prefixed* is to me • strong preaanip* 
'tion that it is an interpolation.' Jkrt* if tnumgcv had* toe^ 
longed to the preceding words, St. Luke, it has beet* jutftty* 
observed, < would doubtless have inserted the par tide #ri btefbrt? 
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< par lf& 9 * Mr. Noel ha* cited several instances from the Old 
Testament, of what he thinks ' a similar emphasis given to the 
* time of recording a command or privilege. 9 Of these, one 
specimen will be sufficient Deut. iv. 40. '* Thou shah keep 
therefore his statutes which I command thee this day." And 
he refers us also to Matt. vL 1 1. " Give us this day our daily 
bread." The one instance is certainly as pertinent as the 
other ; but we are astonished that they should be thought to 
yield the slightest countenance to the mistaken construction of 
the text in question* In the former instance, as well as in the 
parallel passages, « this day 9 (<nu*§f0f) 9 so far as it is emphatic, 
may.be considered as implying toe re-promulgation of what 
had been commanded upon a former day, — the (lay when Israel 
stood before the Lord in Horeb (ver. JO). At the same time, 
it looks forward to the future : from that day, as an era, dated 
the solemn renewal of the national covenant. The day upon 
tfhich our Lord gave the promise of Paradise to the dying 
penitent, was his last, within a few hours, at most, of his ex- , 
piring. To him, the time of recording the promise would be 
of no consequence:, the time of its fulfilment was every thing. 
Understood of the one, the word is unsusceptible of emphasis, — 
notwithstanding all the ingenuity which Mr. Noel has employed 
to make it seem emphatic. Understood of what should take 
place that very day,— that day, of which the last sands were 
running out,— that day of preternatural darkness about to 
close, to the redeemed malefactor, in the glories of Paradise, — 
it is more than emphatic f. Take away this word from the de- 
claration to which it so essentially belongs, and the promise 

* See Valpy's Gr. Test. vol. i. p. 422. « Peuimifecerunt\ says 
Grothis, • gut banc vocemaut cum \iyv 9 dico, conmnxerunt (quod aperte 
inwrobat Syrus), aut interpretati sunt *ifAteot f hodie, post resurrectionem. 
Caristus plus promittit, qu&m erat rogatus. Rogas, inquit, ut oUm tui 
rim memor cum regni possessionem accepero : ego tarn din non differam 
iu* vota; sed partem et prknitia$ speraUe feUcitatis tibi intra hune 
ipsum diem reprasentabo : morere securus / a morte statim te divina 
solatia expectant,' lb* 

f /the strong influence of prepossession can alone account for 
our* Author's citing Mark xiv. SO, as an instance of the collocation 
of the adverb supporting his criticism — or* ^i^o», U tS k/xt* row?, 
Ae. * How striking 9 , he remarks, * is the effort made to arrest the 
idfod of Peter to this very day] A few hours would only elapse, 
and all his resolutions of allegiance and love would fail/ A few 
hours only were to elapse, in the case of the malefactor, before the 
fulfilment of the prophecy; and the collocation, except the suppress 
sion>of the particle, is the same. Could the parallel be more attik* 
ing? 
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« the vague and indistinct ritual of education 9 , are worth no* 
thing, lire admit, when weighed against a single declaration of 
Scripture i bat they are quite sufficient to make the hypothesis 
In question kick the beam. It has been weighed in the ba- 
knots of the sanctuary, and found wanting. 

As the scheme of interpretation we are considering, would 
postpone to an indefinite distance the blessedness of those who 
sleep in Jesus, so, it appears to us chargeable also with post- 
dating the reign of Christ, by making that future which has 
long commenced, and that earthly which embraces the circum- 
ference of heaven. Mr. Noel maintains, that the commence-* 
nsent of the Redeemer's predicted reign, will be the introduc- 
tion of the millennial period ;. and yet, he admits, that the Sa- 
viour now * exercises an unseen and kingly authority over the 
f Church and the world. 9 Unseen by us, but not unseen by 
those who are present before the throne. * In a spiritual and 
* providential manner 9 , remarks the Author, ' he has always 
f Wen king ; but he is not yet king in the manifestation pf bii 
' glory. 9 How can this be true, when it is said, tbatithe Father 
bath "set Him at His own right band in the heavenly places, 
far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come; and hath put all things under his 
feet 99 ? How can the reign of Christ be suspended upon its 
visible manifestation to us; as if He could not enter upon His 
glory, until we beheld it? Will He vacate the throne of univer- 
sal dominion at the right hand of the Father, to commence a 
local and limited reign in this sublunary sphere? Is the un- 
seen world which He now inhabits, and in which He now exerts 
a regal and spiritual authority, so inferior in populousness, in 
extent, or in beauty and glory, to this, that a local sovereignty 
among men is reserved as the consummation of the Redeemers 
honours? True, "we see not as yet all things put under 
Him 99 ; and we know that " He must reign till He bath put 
all enemies under His feet. 99 But where is the seat of His em* 
nire? M Jehovah said unto my Lord, sit Thou at my right 
hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool, 99 Are we to 
suppose, that when His triumph is complete, He will descend 
from heaven, permanently to occupy an inferior station, for the 
sake simply of being seen by the surviving portion of the hu- 
man race, or by the risen saints? Is a second humiliation to 
succeed to the exaltation of Him who came forth from the 
Father, and* has now returned, to receive as Mediator the 
dory which He had with the Father before the world was? 
Such are the revolting conclusions which, unless we greatly 

Vol. XXX. H.a X 
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mistake the matter, are involved in the hypothesis thai Mr. 
Noel has laboured to establish- " • - -*• * 

' It will not be deemed necessary that we should follow' A* 
Author into the details of his scheme, as we have shewn thW 
his .data are erroneous* Here and there, the genuine enftfaa- 
siasm of holy and benevolent feeling' breaks out through the 
mists and shadows of the intellectual regitin into whit* he has 
strayed, and kindles op their fhntastic forms Into beauty. In 
many of his representations and anticipations, we cannot but 
coincide with him. But the cardinal objection which 4iei 
against his speculations, in common with those of almost every 
outer writer who has ventured into thfe field of prophetic hy* 
pothesis, is this ; that they so mix up and identify the problems 
atical with the certain, as to impart the character of uncertainty 
even to what is revealed and ascertainable. Thus, they tend Id 
generate scepticism, far more than to strengthen faith. Tb4f 
shew us the glorious light as through smoked glass, on the 
pretence of enabling ns to gaze more fixedly on its shrfpe had 
aspect, but it is by darkening and distorting the object. «TW 
\ unholy use of prophecy, in the periods in which some hav* 
% attempted its elucidation', Mr. Noel himself remarks, thai 
' more or less cast a shade of suspicion over the sobjectS'tft 

• which they have directed - the attention of mankind. The 
' earthliness of interpretation employed in the early centuries 
« of the Church, and the proud turbulence of political interpreted 
' tion, in the more recent periods of our own history, have gohfe 
4 far to render the very name of the millennial reign a sound 
< which vibrates harshly upon the ear.' No unhallowed ten* 
dency of this kind can be charged upon Mr, NoeFs work. Th* 
Solemnity, modesty, and devout spirit in which he has con* 
ducted his Inquiry, ate trillyJ exemplary ; and it requires ttl* 
most an efibrt, and a painful one, to withhold assent-anwi 
approbation from his statements. -Bat' his failure is the 
more monitory,, and affords a striking illustration of tfrfe 
remark of the excellent Milner. Speaking of Cyprian, i*h* 
Imagined, at the commencement of the persecnttott itodefr 
Oallus, that the approach of Ami- Christ, the end <of th* 
world, and the day of judgement were at hand) the Hfstortift 
says : '« Sagacious and holy men are never more apt to b4'<kl 
'ceived, thatiVhen they attempt to look into foturity. God 

♦ hatb made the present so much the exclusive object of mir 
♦duty, that He will scarcely suffer even His best and wfeek 
''servants to gain reputation for skill and foresight by ifty 
1 ewjeetnres concerning the times and the seasons Wtridfti* 

* hath reserved itt Hi* own i^rw^r** t ■• ' • / " 






* Milner's Ch. Hist, i: pp. 415, 16. (1819.) 
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• . .But we are asjte<L c wither mfu^fillei prophecy be Dpi, in 

* its varied details, the great theme of hops and .cpnsolation to 
f ihe whole Christian Church. Is the present condition off he 
S Church any other than one of dependence upon the uufuU 

* £lied promises of God ? ' * Take away unfulfilled prophecy \ 
says Mr* Noel, 'wad fulfilled prophecy becomes a useless bis* 
* ftory^ and the future prospect of mankind utterly desolate and 
i dark*' Thi* If st assertion is more worthy of Mr. Irving, than 
of Mr. NoeL What! would the exhibition of the Divine cha- 
racter ix} reconciling the world to Himself by His Son, and 
the ful^knent of Old Testament prophecy in Christ, be of no 
us* to the Church* supply no ground for hope as to the 
future, without the aid of unfulfilled prophecy? Would no 
Consolatory assurance be afforded by fulfilled predictions, that 
tjtje world is under a scheme of wise and holy government, and 
that events are taking place in strict subordination to the Di- 
vide designs ? Would the Gospels become a ' useless history * 
without the Apocalypse ? Mr. Noel cannot mean this :' but 
bis words amount to as much, Unfulfilled prophecy, we ad- 
mit, is adapted to be q source of hope and consolation to the 
Church j although this is not the precise use to whic^i it bas, by 
modern interpreters, been generally applied* It is as a threat- 
ening, not as a promise, that it is held forth. * Christendom 
<m tne eve of a tremendous overthrow '., is the note of woe 
•which Mr. M'Neile sounds in the present pamphlet; and Mr. 
Irving 'does the office of a prophet* in the very spirit of thp 
§on of Amittai. The use which, these gentlemen and. others 
iflojce of unfulfilled prophecy, shews, that the words pro- 
phecy and promise are not altogether synonymous. We speajt 
of the study of prophecy, of the belief in a promise; a further 
.proof that there is some difference between them. The pro- 
ipises which sustain the faith of the individual heliever, are 
continually fulfilled, in part at least, in his own experience : he 
will not allow them to be called mere predictions of remote 
good. And even with regard to the whole Christian Church, 
tile, grand theme of consolation are promises, the fulfilment yf 
wjiich runs parallel to its history ; those which ensure the sne- 
JMMfit °/.tbe Spirit find the presence of Christ with his Cfturcji 

tq,.t^e end of the world. 

* The second coming of our Lord, the day of the manifest- 
-atioa of the sons of God, of the redemption of the bocfa the 
day pf general Jubilee, — is an event towards which the devout 
expectations of the Church ought constantly to be directed. 

The memorials of the Saviour's death, artf pledged of His return. 
. " As often as we eat this bread And 4rink this cup," we " ajhew 
forth the Lord's death till he come* It is .observable, however, 
• X2 . . . 
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i . saying, . " Where m the premise 

is been constantly. proa? fa a&te* 

i false cry, that the and pE tfce 

maxy design of the Apocalypse* 

rnier occasion *, seems to be, 4*1 

ience, by affording a general j,** 

mst transpire before the £OHsu,nj* 

qo man deceive yoa; the end is 

ch forms the running-title to all 

we are persuaded that, the neces* 

i has not ceased. It is upon the 

i event, that the attention of the 

upon its supposed .proximity; • a 

d only to a neglect of real obliga* 

r imaginary ones. Mr. Noel aug+ 

■efully to watch against a disprp* 

* porttonaie pursuit 01 propnetic inquiries ',— aware that th$ir 

tendency is, to lessen a due regard for the ordinary duties of 

society. Nor is this their only pernicious effect. They have 

been found to destroy a relish for the plain and homely truths 

of the Gospel, and to be as inimical to spirituality as to practical 

usefulness. The Author candidly admits the danger;. but .he 

is unwilling to allow that it is the necessary result of calling in 

imagination to the aid of faith, and of mixing up human screen* 

lalions with " the sure word," but reserved intimations o?.pro» 

phecy. He is aware, that a 

< v grhat objection lies against ah attempt* to reduce the mysterious 
chronology of Providence to our own rules ; to predetermine times 
and seasons; to limit prophetic events to particular persons add 
tfemps>; sad thus to endanger the credibility of prediction o* thf 
mjnds of many, by the failure of our own P ro phetLag^^jO^ ^fe^ 
I admit this,' he adds, ' to be the vulnerable side Ppi^ r ~ ?%J5 
of late years directed their attention to the study < ; 
phecy ; and 1 would, with humility and earnestnes# 
who feel a warm and deep interest in coming eve^ 
against this toe of the subject, and to fix their tlT 
tharactcr of the future, rather than upon its minute 

ter, time and events can alone properly ascertain 

whole language and scope of prophecy unfolds and confimis.' pt27& 

•« \ > . * 

Tiliis is admirably said, and we should be glad to think that 

$[r. Noel's suggestion would meet, in certain quarters, with the 

attention which it deserves. But it does not state the whole c^f 

HtS 'i V ' * ' ' ' ' -■ ' r-| I TTT77T 

* Eclectic Review, Vol. XXVII. p. 314. ■>■,. 

f See the admirable remarks of Howe on this subject (Vol V. 
pp. 251, 2), cited at p, 505 of our last volume. 
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the ^ttger attendant upon such inquiries,— that which respects'' 
therr effect upon the individual himself. Upon this -subject, yte 
swell again avail ourselves of the language of an eminent writer 1 , 
to whose sober views and eloquent statements we have had oc- 
tasiott to advert in former articles. * To have our minds and 

* "hearts' more set upon the best state of things that it is possible 
*<he Church should ever arrive to on earth, than upon the 
•slate of perfect felicity above, is a very great distemper, and 
4 what we onght to reckon it intolerable by any means to in* 
'dttlge -ourselves in. We know, none of us can live in this 
'-world* but a little while; and that there is a state of perfect 

* rest, and tranquillity, and glory, remaining for the people of 
4 God. We have, therefore, no pretence for being curious in 

* our inquiries about what time such or such good things may 
♦fall out to the Church of God in this world. It is a great 
4 piece of fondness, to cast in our own thoughts, Is it possible 
•that Imay live to see it ? For ought we know, there may be 
M>at a hand's breadth between us and glory, if we belong to 

* God : to-morrow may be the time of our translation. We 
1 ought to live in the continual expectation of dying, and of 
4 'coming to a better state than the Church can ever be in here. 
4 It argues- a great infirmity, a distemper in our spirits, that we 
"shonld reflect upon with severity, if we should be more curious) 
"to see a good, state of things in this world, than to see the - 
"best that can ever be, and infinitely better than we can thinje, 

4 in heaven.' # 

, .* But*' says Mr. Noel, * Heaven is a place distant, uuUitd, 
i and unknown 9 ; and it is, he imagines, one strong recommend? 
frtftOO of the terrestrial views which he has adopted, thai they 
preseot to the mind, 4 an easier, and therefore a more practical 
^object of contemplation, than any which is discoverable from 
•file misty notions of a region of felicity apart and separate 
*from all the habits of the present world.' He concedes,— and 
pie concession is all-important,— 4 that the received notions, i/i* 
I. disfihct as they arc, are yet powerful to influence the believing 
f^qrt 9 ; that * they open before us the deep sources of hope 
^,and fear'; but he adds, ' 1 am. as satisfied, that, in prpperr 
'orient as oar ideas of future felicity become clear and lucid, m 

* a£e more powerfully attracted, and more pleasingly influenced 

* by them.' p. 280. We should rather say, in proportion as 
^tofr.failh; not our imagination, is in exercise,— in proportion to 
ihe strength of our assurance, not to the clearness of our con- 
xeptions, shall we feel the attractive force of the things which 
are unseen and eternal. • - The Author proceeds to say*. ;' 

. . * Howe, Vol. V. p. 226. ' "' 
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* III a similar nianner, I think these views df the adVent *f <3hrisV 
calculated to reconcile the poorer Christian to the struggles ;ttfi the 
present life. I again aditoit this to be a questtoa • of degree, and iof 
nicile influence. The dim thought of heaven will cheer and comfort 
him in this struggle ; but I think a ampler and more intelligible solpcp 
might reach his heart, if, when toiling in the cold shade of poverty » 
or groaning on the bed of ill-mitigated disease, he could connect the 
voice, the eye, the welcome of his Saviour with a body free from 
sin and pain, and in the sunshine of a world with whose scenery and 
usages all bis thoughts and habits are familiar. Such a solace would 
still be to him his heaven, but a heaven more palpably reduced to 
the level of his comprehension and his hopes.' pp. 26 1, 92. 

Mr . Noel is not a man to advocate, as a general principle, 
the accommodation of spiritual things to the gross and sensual 
conceptions of mankind ; the system so fatally adopted by the 
first corrupters of Christianity, and still avowedly pursued by 
the Romish Church. He would not gain the doubtful ad* 
vantage which he deems to attach to his hypothesis, by any 
compromise of the truth. But is he not unconsciously verging 
upon this principle Of accommodation, when he speaks with 
complacency of * palpably reducing heaven to the level Of* 
the poor man's * comprehension and hopes'? Negatively, 
heaven is thus brought down to his hopes, and home to his 
* feelings, by those declarations of the Inspired Volume whidli 
assure him, that, in that world, " they shall hunger no ftofc, 
neither thirst any more," neither shall the sun scorch them; 
nor any heat distress them there ; " there shall be no mdre 
curse," no necessity for toil and labour, no more night, 
« no more death, neither sorrow nor crying," nor shall the 
inhabitant of the heavenly city say, I am sick. These nega* 
tions convey a simple and intelligible solace, without stimu- 
lating the imagination, without compromising the nature of 
the heavenly felicity; and it is thus that the Divine wtsdoto has 
taught iis to adapt truth, without accommodating it, to the com- 
prehension and hopes of the poor and ignorant* If we go 
much beyond this, we shall not only err from the inspired 
model, but fail of our object. 

The state of society on earth, which Mr. Noel describes, is 
to the full as inconceivable, as remote from experience and the 
habits of the present world, as the heavenly felicity. His no- 
tions seem to us not less ' misty ', while they are far less pleas- 
ing and elevated, than those which he would displace. ~ But 
vfere it 'otherwise, we question whether it would at all assist the 
faith, or strengthen the. consolation of the humble believer, to 
be taught to expect a heaven much more closely assimilated to 
the existing world, than he had supposed* The hitman mind 
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isso constituted, th*t the deepest emotions ere excited by in- 
definite jobjeets. The indistinct notion of heaven, when con- 
nected with a certain expectation of U$ felicity, is confessedly 
*• fiowerRil to influence the believing heart*' ■ A more distinct 
notion, were it attainable, as it must p till be inadequate* might 
possibly prove less powerful. The future ' happiness must Me 
$n object of faith, and 'the joy of the Lord* will, after ail afr- 
rtempts at description, remain inconceivable. But it » enough 
.for the Christian to know, that he will be happy. «* It doth 
not yet appear," nor can it be made palpable to imagination, 
•* what we shall be." St. Paul, when caught up to Paradise^ 
beard things which he could not, might not utter. But let It 
be recollectec), that all the objects of human pursuit, happiness 
itself, wealth, honour, knowledge, health, are abstract and in- 
definite in their nature, and they act upon the mind with a 
/force proportioned to their indefiniteness. To be well, to be 
,Vicb, to be great— these are the objects of earthly desire. To 
,be holy, to be without fear, shame, or grief, to know as he is 
known, to be one amid. Heaven's " general assembly ". to be- 
tliold tlie Saviour's glory, to be for ever with the Lord — these 
pre the hopes of the Christian. Where shall be laid the pre- 
iCise scene of this felicity, matters as little to his faith, as it 
.(Would do to the hopes of an heir, in what county his estate 
[should lie. The sight of the will by which it was conveyed, 
would be far more satisfactory to him, than the most pio 
,, turesque view of the place. We are ourselves ready to believe, 
that " the new eartn " will have much in common with the 
, existing creation; that ' a new materialism ', as Dr. Chalmers 
.expresses it, * with other aspects of magnificence and beauty, 
.i* will emerge from the wreck of the mighty transformation', 
.j*nd the new world * be peopled with the varieties of material 
• c * k>ve,iioess, and space be again lighted up into a firmament of 
^ material splendour. 9 We are disposed to go almost the whole 
length w/th that eloquent Writer, in his sermon cited by Mr. 
Noel But still, the comfort of the Christian under the struggles ' 
of the present life, seems to us to depend very little upon the 
distinctness of his notions with regard to the materialism of the 
-> future earth. We cannot refrain from transcribing here the 
>t #c|in*rable sentiments of the same Author, in support of our 
-oJViW of the subject* . 

'-* '"'Had we only the character* of heaven, we should not be. fang 
u ' <ef feefmg what that it, which essentially makes the comfort of heaven. 

f'i - .vlfc is ikot sufficiently adverted to, that the. happiness tf heaven 
allies simply and essentially in the weH-geing Machinery of .* y/ell- 
ot tonditta**} so^it* And, that, according to its mewire, it is the s*me 
K-jfaJsfod. w^hthe happiness *f Gc4f whp lfcet^ forever in * " 
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bi4 Jo draw up our minds thither. We are "not come; lo 
the mount that might be touched." The views of the fultwre, 
world* then, which the Christian minister should endeavour t«i 
rturke most familiar to the mind* of his bearers, are those whtott ■ 

and love, of purity and spiritual * 

F the present Author, while it tiiv- * 
re palpable to the comprehe^ott,^ 
more distant. By teaching us to, 
'ard, it alters the whole attitude vof ? 
turity for an.unseep but existing 
Jeprives us of Paradise, and oifers > 
d, robs our hopes of far more than J 
iK confers. The heaven which dying { 

id insufficient ah 

t which remaineth 

*d" and near, ^u 

i and impalpable t 

a state which shai 
' Near' as *maj 

*s scheme, * this r 
.' under the benignant rule of the risen saints of God', the jn- 

r '* ehWhWs St, John's Church Semtorts. pp.211^-ii3. }7 : S&*11IId 4 ' 
rtffctortifufl 'fiarigtapU, descriptive of * tfa^joy*f tftfc Lord*, of'** 
similar character, in Milner's Sermons, Vol. III. p. 204* -cited- in 
EdecHic Keview, Vol XXIfV. p, g*;, 
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W^^bfetl^nfietrtbcr^.lfi^gibcfoi^ we <*>©ld eapoct to meet ofjmi 
tim&inahm at tlte terrestrial Jerusalem Tlw ^ <toa thd^gbt^ 
.« o^fa^Wh^h^ to^ir found softdent to toistiittlta ; ftifh 7 miU 7 , 
cd&ftge of ajfofetles,' martyr^ and the hcrric- labourers 1 of tnb^ 
dfirif tfaj$* : I^Bea^tifuHy, yet simply, has Heyiry/Martyn, in ftis^ 
J^rp^gtv^n ^xpresrfon to'th^ feelings of the, Wiev^ia t()c ff 
PStfffi^i ? . Ju^PAftttRS ?r om * this scene of /eb^Uioo^jm^ wfc 
fqgng. , c A J3qw sweet V he.remarks, « tbft ^Joripu^ 4w W*W>t 

* Je»u* CWiasiwill reign ! Death, at several timeftof^hiatJay** 

• appdafed infinitely sweet in this view of it,— that I shall then, 

' • ■* 1 -' ' of Christ.'* v 

article, c: 
of the pr 
aralyse the 
i that this i 
Is of Mr. 1 
the phalan 
he following p*^>«gc. — ,■ \ t - m 

'* I<iarmot here refrain from a single rohark upob flie'difty tn^' 

ctofebent upon the Christian, to unite with every zealout tfibrl 16* 

spflead itie Gospel through the xoorld. For although! th**k it olalrt, .* 

tbfetthe restoration of the Jews, and the advent of the 'LoTdttwitt* 

" he world by the wondrous ef&uian of rtjiq , 

Lord specially directed his Gospel to hf „- 

f a witness, and as duty is at ail times ^flrs, ' 

re called upon to make the moat strenupup. 

>n of Heralds to the world, and the diffu- 

ng the nations. It is likewise a cheerfu^ 

y, to remember, that human agency wlft 

yed in this great work of mercy to'tbfc* 

rite consistent with the miraculous view* df- 

e, to associate with it the widest co-opera* 

-tioo pf mortal agents. Every bible scattered among the heathen* *&ery • 

sc|i pal, erected la the wilderness, every voice o£ Christ^iuty-^flsftisr* 

c£ tovthp idolatrous and the ignorant, is one link in that chain { o|im5, 

indential preparation* which, while it now encircles the hearts pj!aj) 

the Elect of God, will ultimately bind in hallowed allegiance, the, in* 

nwpferable tribes of the family of man. Would to God 'tiieif'ttyft* 

Chr&tfahzeal were yet more fervid, Christian ethft radre uirweaftetl, 

CHHsthm Ifberality to the wants and sorrows of the world, more m\i** 

ttJncehtand utotestnrirtwlf pp. 287, 8. * ' - 1 ■'*' 

-• » ' u '# '• " * • ,'"'' * ' •'•. 1 { ,l ' ,, .- r * 

But what shall we think of an hypothesis which places its 

^bejtpr in Uio predicament of being obljgod to vindicate bis 

qwp c©n>jf>tcncy in su^h cooperation ? , If Mr. : Noel (feem* 

» M Ul.MJ ' K) ' » >'! ■« ■ ■ ? :i! ' "l" ' / « ■** ' ' "' Hi ' 'no »- 



* Memoirs, (12oro^> i32* 
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such view* of the future prospect* of the Church lomittent 
with Utkiitg an active pert in the zealous effort to spread the 
Gospel, will others, who hold these sane views, share in hit 
feelings ? If a theoretical consistency may be established be- 
tween such views and an active co-operation in these 'prepara- 

* tory' labours, will they be found to harmonize in practice? 
Will those who denounce as visionary the hopes front which 
Missionary exertions derive their chief impulse be the most 
likely to concur in the work of the Lord ? Let us hear Mr. 
M'Neile. 

' Is this dispensation under which we are living, the final dsspeiv 
sation, which will issue in the full performance of the Divine plan of 
mercy to the whole world ? Or is it another introductory dispensa- 
tion, such as those which have preceded it ? The more common 
opinion is, that this is the final dispensation ; and that, by a more co- 
pious out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, it will magnify itself, and swell 
into the universal blessedness predicted by the prophets, carrying 
with it Jews and Gentiles, even the whole world, in one glorious 
flock, under one shepherd, Jesus Christ the Lord. This is reiterated 
from pulpit, press, and platform. It is the usual climax of mis- 
sionary exhortation, or rather of missionary prophecy.* pp. 14, 15. 

Mr. Orme's remark, already cited in our pages, is strikingly 
applicable to persons holding opinions like Mr. M'Neiia's. 

* If it be our conviction, that the present dispensation bf mercy 

* is to come to a close within a very limited period, and that 

* the subjugation of the world to Christ is to be accomplished 

* in a manner and by means altogether distinct from the 

* preaching of the Gospel, it is not likely that we shall be very 

* zealous in the employment of means which can be of so little 

* avail, or the extent of whose operation must be so very limited 

* and temporary/ If it be our opinion, that it will not be by a 
more copious out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, in connexion 
with the ordained instrumentality of men, but by Divine judge- 
ments which we have only to watch for and passively to con- 
template, that the world is finally to be converted to the obe- 
dience of faith, — it is not in human nature, that we should re- 
main stedfast and always abounding in the work of the Lord. 
It is nothing more than might be expected, that such persons 
should imagine penal statutes to be the best mode of perpetra- 
ting and propagating the faith ; that they should wish to haive 
recourse to political measures, in order to hasten the slow 
course of Christianity; that, in anticipation of seeing the fire bf 

"Divine vengeance descend from' heaven, they Should Irish )o 
kindle fires upon earth. Doubtless, the reign of the glorified 
saints will require a test-act as .one of its safeguards 1 . Ju&Uy 

. has Howe remarked, that it is a great advantage to know, tVt 
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by^^flfasfotf of \he Spirit liFCtoduparV the Chtrrcb/ wi\\ th* 
tWJrs of promise be 1 brought about,*— Uhat we'rrtay atiettkleArrt 

* Hot to look a Contrary way Vr* that we may not let our spirits 
4 run idto an opposite spirit \ lite those who are ready ^o crj 
out, * Let fire come down from heaven and make a present de» 

* struetion of all/ 

Of Mr. M'Neile, we cannot but hope better things,— not- 
withstanding that hid zeal far outruns his knowledge, and that 
•Ms passions ate tnuch stronger than his judgement* We most 
not, however, dismiss his pamphlet without adverting to the 
paragraph which immediately succeeds to the passage above 
cjtcd. On the supposition that the. present is the final dispen- 
sation* 

1 it must be admitted', he says, * that the accomplishment of the pro- 
mise has advanced, and is still advancing very slowly ; and that even 
now, in the nineteenth centurv of its working, comparatively little has 
been done; for, although Christianity established itself on the down- 
fall of the most cultivated Paganism with sufficient rapidity to convince 
every candid mind that it was from God ; yet, in reference to the great 
promise affecting the whole world, its progress has hitherto been 
slow indeed .... Supposing this to be the final dispensation, the dawn 
of the day of universal blessedness, we might expect to find the 
light, though slow, yet progressive. Now it must in fairness be ad- 
mitted, that the history of the Church of Christ does not answer to 
.this expectation. Christianity has not been holding her ground in 
. the world while she advanced to further conquests. Her course re- 
sembles the emigrations of a pilgrim, rather than the triumphant 
establishments ota conqueror. From many places, where once she 
'presided in her beauty, she has departed without leaving even her 
tobme behind her : from others, all that was valuable about her is 
'gone, and only a name remains. For look along her wake ! Where 
is the apostolical church of Jerusalem over which James presided in 
the sober dignity of inspired wisdom ? Gone ! The holy city is 
trodden down of the Gentiles. ' The crescent of the false prophet of 
Arabia waves over its walls. Where are the churches or Ephcsus, 
Jof Smyrna, of Pergamos, of Thyatira, of Sardis, of Philadelphia, of 
Xaodicea, to whom the Spirit spake by the beloved disciple? Gone! 
all cone ! The name of Christian is indeed retained in some of 
-those districts, but it is an empty name. ' Where are the churches of 
^Carthage and Hippo Regius? Gone ! The voices of Cyprian and 
Atigastin find no kindred spirit to prolong their echoes on the shores 
of north-eastern Africa: even the very name of Jesvis has been era- 
dicated from the barbarous soil. Where is the fair daughter of 
•heaven, who, appearing in the hired lodging of Saul of Tarsus, and 
, making her way into Caesar's household, shone so long with simple 
i beauty in imperial Rome ? She retains indeed the name of Chris- 
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wxlUejcL^pon^e^fore^ajii- Whfii^ ai^ the chutnittfi of Whlembar^ 
an(VGepeva, thpsq lighi* fro«o the liQtd wbich but* t*ipoii. the dark- 
ness of Europe by the mt^ruip€«t#ility of L«ther«nd G«Wn? 'Gotte>! 
Reasoning infidelity, gqder various weH«seunding natnes* presides 
over the fountains of instruction, poisoning the streams, while dark - 
nesahas again covered the land, and gross darkness the people*. In 
our own favoured country, what ha* been theprogres* tf Cfetiscfttffty? 
thanks fat? unto God, the candlestick hag not been renwed fro* the 
churches established in these islands. We have and hold in our 
articles of faith a true scriptural creed: but it is painful to ask and- 



anil having laid aside, as ultr 
buttling to the carnal mind, 
Wftli htr, whose hearts are n 
ne^er Imtfe tnade a show of j< 
fttte^fes of Mr Lord's truth, ; 
Ilt&IUJladti&uch that genui 
spurious mixture, diluted do 1 
c$ij$e^/s*ih££rue« 

•oJfettfiFft^W^ *WJ C5tentx>£ wbat spree con tcnid to, Wfeilhtf 
iogf^^ti^e rtJi^ofi ifcE!\glajn4*yofe s^ ft aawuitlie iba»Ul*aty 
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wisft|s£>tfawenyd>liafss*^^ of whfcft kantfcipat&l 1 

uodsjvthi*ilkBensatkm>i k k worthy of remark, thai the inured fflg 
seription qf what all the families of awinland thai! be t m no* -f& atr^ 
plkihle (neither faat it ever been), to even'one single ftmfl^ in the 
m#st favoured cither village of ChrtoehdoWs so mat* In order ta 
complete the glerkm* work,thes«ccess"of oar dispensation tnHit nof 
otrfj *° *nla*gtd » de^reev but abo become dfflfarent m kiitfl/ ' 

: ! : " ' ' ' pp. 15-^0, 

Wrhavd dted tfcrt passage a* length, because ft may fe re-i 
gardfcd as a s&rt of mmrij/kito, on the part of die milfeoarian 
party, against 4 the common opinion/ which is * the usual 
climax of missionary prophecy * ; presenting to us, in a tangible* 
shape, (his new and subtle heresy. Strange it is, to find aft 
old infidel objection against the religion ofJes«6, thu* re*pro* 
duced by one of it* ministers* Mr. M'Netle it aware that, top- 
to a certain period in its history, Christianity was progressive^ 
fix>aa to afford a demonstration that it was from Gbd." -Has 1 ft' 
never occurred to him to inquire, what were the causes Which 
attested its triumph, which paralysed its energies, which extm- 

Shfaed its lustre, which at length laid it prostrate before tbe t 
dhammedan imposture? To what purpose can be have read 
ecclesiastical history, if he is nnable to solve this awful puo^i 
blem, without having recourse, with the AntineraietM* tome- 
secret purpose of God ? Will he charge upon the Divkio de~ 
ereqs* what is so clearly attributable to theunfaithfetotos and &e*' 
cularity of his Church, the depository of his truth, the *roirffrifc| 
spoiled agent of executing his commands? That Christianity' 
has not long since become universal, at least as regards tjify 
knowledge and profession of it, can be resolved into noother, 
afase, and this is a sufficient explanation, than its deterioratlfg* 
fcy Christians. The history of the Seven Churches is au.epii 
tome of that of the Church Catholic ; and the finger of Inspire 
action has traced the evil to its source. How then can k be 
Yatjonallv maintained, that the dispensation of the Spirit Iris* 
failed; that it* oust not only be enlarged in degree, btit bte- f 
v eetJie ditiferrtit in kindf *hen all that is wanted is, that thij 
Ch«rth should resume her primitive character, and do he* first; 1 
*bft*? So trill the Divine Inhabitant return td the almost for-, 
ti&stk temple, and its building, so long impeded, gq format 
wfthput noise or sound of implements, " not by might, aorby! 
power, but by the Spirit of the Lord,'' .-- >n*?' 

A To those who are looking for a dispensation different to Watf 
firomr)thftt of the Gospel, a dispensation of doom, *n& ftrijge* 
most, and political rule, to succeed to the dispetisiaW 6f 
mercysasd tnoral instrumentality, we feel justified in appeaiittg 
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in- the indignant language of U*o Apo6tk,<tlmu^w*H a varied 
reference*) << Are ^ye1M^fooUall? ^Having begn» in the Spirit* 
are ye now made perfect by the flesh V Were the foundations 
of the Church laid, by the Pentecostal effusion of the $p«>Hy 
and shall its consummation be effected by other means *nd 
agencies ? Has the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter, who was Jfeo 
supply the personal pretence of Christ by abiding with >th$ 
Church for ever, sustained a final defeat ? And is He about to 
resign his charge, and 1 to retire horn the world, in order ihat 
the Saviour may personally descend to Awmpt&h hi* un- 
finished work ? We cannot believe this. Nor can w$ suffer 
ourselves to take that disconsolate, gloomy, and most twcha* 
ritable view of the present aspect of the Christian world, whjok 
forms Mr. M'Neile's apology for quarrelling with the Gospj&l-diH 
pensation itself. While aware of the ample occasion that then* 
is for humiliation, and shame, and grief, on beholding these* 
cularity, and coldness, and selfishness, and other vices prevalent 
within the pale of the nominal Church, we cannot, dace ittfc 
bold up to the world so unfair a representation, so treachei*»a* 
caricature of the great body of professing Christians. I£ Q» U*e 
onp hand, we have to guard against that spurious charity vehtofe 
js disguised latHudinarianism, let us not countenance that spu- 
rious spirituality which consists in censoriouaness. . 
. With regard to Mr, Noel, Jhis spirit is so lovely, thai we 
have only to mourn that such a man should have embraced 
the opinions which have subjected him to our strictures. » , 



Art. 1L The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.SS. Land, and Ed., &c. &c. &i. 
2 vols. 8Vo. Price 11. 4s. London. 1828. 

fl^HESE anxiously expected volumes complete the sprkfr of 
, •*- Mr. Stewart's philosophical works, and contain* w # ta~t 
lieve, the whole of what he intended to lay before tip puWi** 
It must have beeqa; great satisfaction to tharestiipj>VJe4fAf^ 
and it is a source of congratulation amtjng bisfliu^rQvwfrJGfttl* 
and admirers, that death did not arrest him, till &* Wo$fe,i in 
this point of view at least, was dope. It is melancholy, ii&mr 
ever, to have to add, that the last ^sheqt of the publication. w£ - 
iave announcedt had scarcely proceeded from thp pr*s$,jwj*^r> 
the Writer sank into the grave* To V$* 1)U death at th^.^ler. 
vriod, is a subject of especial regret, We bad, >*$ M? AtntV 
almost determined tp delay our nptio$of tb# ^MbUsaAiqit* ifertr 
ing as if the strictures we feet, oqr^elyip j^pe)le4f^ J§^ta 
.upon it,»w^ile . the n*pjau* ?f it? Antta? amr*#^#*wW> 
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would afJpMatb* tower* a violation of ^Witfccy, Under the 
influence <if thiarecol lectio*], wa shall exercise* vigilant caution 
to w*ite<s*'i£*beeye of the departed philosopher were still abU 
to inspect obt pages* 

1 Tbe^twk brfor^ us contains the substance of the Lectures 
on the subjects artnounced, delivered' by the Professor in the 
University of Edinbfugh. Though always heard with interest, 
we believe that Mr; S. was generally considered as more at home 
in ihia part of bis course, tha» when the subjects of his prelec- 
tions were the intellectual powers, according to the aomcncla- 
tutfe adopted by him. Some persons may be disposed to regret, 
that the attention of Mr. S. Was not more exclusively confined 
to subjects "purely ethical; and a respectable con temporary la- 
ments, that 4 Mental and MoraL Philosophy' have not been 
kept sufficiently distinct from each other in that division of la- 
bour which exists in the Northern schools* We cannot say 
that we partake in his regrets. Never have we been so power- 
filttf struck, as in reading the work before us, with oW im- 
portance, to a moral philosopher, of correct notions of the 
nature and properties of the mind. It cannot be doubted, we 
think* that Mr. Stewart appears to less advantage than he •might 
fcswe done in the department of ethics, in consequence of nis 
mistakes in the department of mental philosophy. It is impos- 
sible not to perceive that many of his errors, as they appear to 
*s* in the first-mentioned division of his course, result from his 
false and defective views *>f Mental Science; and these errors 
would, in all probability, have been more numerous than they 
are, but for the attention he was constrained to give to the 
Philosophy of Mind* by the necessity of preparing lectures 
uppn the subject* 

In reviewing the present work, it is impossible to do full 
justice either to ourselves or to the deceased Author, without 
4xbH>ifing the points in which we differ from him, in relation 
to Mental Science. The limits to which we are necessarily 
restricted, must, however, prevent this, except in o*se* where 
it is absolutely necessary to justify the opinions we enfertajn in 
opposition to those of our Author. * 

. The system of Mental ^Science adopted by Mr. Stewart, 
agrees, in almost every important point, with that of Dr. Reid.: 
it tody, indeed, be regarded as an improved edition of it.. Though 
enable of following, to great advantage, in the track of his 
f&todecessor, with manifest superiority in point of erudition, and 
kt* bis powers of composition, he was as obviously inferior to 
him in strength end originality. Mr* Stewart possessed a cul- 
rfta&d'and an elegant, but by- no means a profound mind. A* 
a''toetaphytfciaH, a comparatively humble station will be a*- 
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signed him by All, we believe, who are competent to form ft 
correct judgement in the case. There are, indeed, some indi- 
viduals, not fond, perhaps, of abstract thinking themselves, who 
assign to Mr. & tne first place in the rank of intellectual phi- 
losophers 5 we are mistaken, however, if the time is wot op- m 
Eroaching, when both this Writer himself and the system which 
e has advocated with so much elegance) wilt be more correctly 
appreciated than they are at present; and when the extra- 
ordinary talents, and genius, and attainments of his highly 
Eifted mend and successor, the late Dr. Thomaft Brown, wilt 
e brought into more prominent view. 
The powers of the mind, of the precise meaning of which 
term no account is given us either by Dr. fteid or Mr. Stewart* 
are arranged by the latter in two divisions, viz. the Intellectdal 
and the Active powers. It is impossible, we think, to sustain 
the correctness of this mode of classification. Whatever be 
the sense which is attached to the term Active here, — and we 
are well aware that few words are connected with more inde- 
finite and erroneous conceptions, than the terms activity and 
passivity in their application to the mind — the mind is surely 
as active when thinking, as it is when loving or admiring; 
If the affection of love be arranged with the active principle*, 
because it may lead to an exertion of the intellectual powers, 
why shoiiM the same rank be denied to the faculties of percep- 
tion and conception, when they so frequently awaken love? 
There is a broad line of distinction between" those states of 
mind which are denominated thoughts, ideas, conceptions, &C4 
and others which bear the general name of feelings, such at 
fear, hope, &c. ; but they do not differ in the respect that the 
mind is more active in the latter states, than in the former. 
We prefer, on this and on other accounts, the division sug* 
gested by Dr. Brown, as comprehensive of all the phenomeo* 
of the mind, and yet as preserving a prominent distinction be* 
tween each class, viz. sensations, intellectual states, and erne* 
tions. The powers of the mind, around which word so much 
mystery has been thrown, are nothing .more than its ca p acities 
or existing in those varied states of thought, and feeling, and 
acting, which constitute the whole consciousness of life; and 
the thoughts and feelings themselves are nothing more thaa 
mind itself actually existing in these states. 

The work which we proceed to notice, is devoted to the 
consideration of the Active and Moral powers, together with 
the Doctrines of Natural Religion, to which (considering the 
title of the work) a somewhat disproportionate space has been, 
we think, allotted. It consists of four books, the first two of 
which only are fairly within the range which Mr. & prescribed 
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by Mr. S. oftong tmr Active Principles, is & Desire, Nor is 
there that radical distinction between Desires end Affections 
which Mr. & seems to imagine. Both may be included under, 
the general head of Emotions. Perhaps, Desire is the affection 
of love, as it is called, * modified by the thought of its object 
4 as absent, and by regret on that account.' The general clas- 
sification of the Mental Powers adopted by Mr. &, does not 
include all the mental phenomena. How would he arrange 
the feelings of Surprise, Cheerfulness, Melancholy, Shame, 
&c? They are surely not to be traced to the Intellectual part' 
of our nature; nor are they Appetites, or Desires, or Affec- 
tions ; i. e. they are not Active powers, unless Mr. S. has neg- 
lected to enumerate all our principles of this order. 

We haye, however, more radical and important objections 
against Mr. Stewart's statements, in reference to the nature of 
our Appetites, Desires, and Affections, than these. He calls 
them Instinctive or Implanted Propensities; and in treating 
separately of the Desire of Knowledge, Society, Esteem, &c^ 
he mote than once affirms, that they are original, and not ac- 
quired. Now we believe that there is a sense in which these 
statements are true; but they are not true, as it appears. to us» 
in the sense which Mr. S. seems to attach to the words. We 
say seems, because his statements on this point are so loose 
and indefinite, that we apprehend it is impossible to ascertain 
the precise ideas he attached to the assertion, that the Desires 
to which we have referred are not acquired, but original. Our 
views on this sutyect may be thus unfolded. God has so con-* 
sthuted the mind, that it is susceptible of the feeling we call 
desire, when any thing which is regarded as a good, is the ob- 
ject of its contemplations. Now, some things may be good to 
jus, (as certain tastes, and colours, and odours, for instance,) 
by reason of the constitution of the mind: others may become 
good in consequence of the advantages and benefits which they 
confer upon their possessors, as wealth, &c. We believe that 
society, knowledge, &c, rank among the former. Like the 
fragrance of a rose, or the juice of a peach, they are delightful 
in themselves, and do not merely become so on account of the 
blessings which follow in their train ; our desire of them may, 
Accordingly, in this sense, be said to be original. But we do 
•not believe that the Desire of Knowledge, or of Society, is in- 
stinctive like that blind impmlse which impels the child to seek 
the nourishment which the God of nature has provided. Mr. 
S. seems to imagine, that certain desires constitute, to adopt his 
own language on another subject, a part of the original furni* 
ture of the mind ; that actual Desire of Knowledge, for in* 
stance, is coeval with the existence of the mind, and operates 
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to produce mental activity antecedently to tlie possession or a 
single idee* This* we totally deny. All that is original is, the 
susceptibility of desire, rendering us capable of actual desire 
in circumstances which are adapted to develop it. And this, 
let it be obserred, is a general susceptibility. There are not 
distinct susceptibilities of desiring knowledge, or society, or 
esteem ; for the feeling of desire is in all cases the same, though 
the objects desired may be essentially different. If we suppose 
simply, that the mind has the power of desibimo what is felt 
to be good, either by virtue of its constitution, or otherwise, 
all the phenomena of desire may be easily 'explained. Mr. 
Stewart's assertion, that we have an instinctive desire of so- 
ciety, knowledge, &c, (if he meant more than that, God hav- 
ing rendered these things delightful in themselves, they must 
develop the susceptibility of desire, as soon * as any conception 
is formed of them — which we suspect that he did,) involving, 
as it does, the notion of innate desires, is yet more absurd than 
the doctrine of innate ideas. It necessarily presupposes, 
indeed, the existence of innate ideas. A desire— tneening by 
the word, not the susceptibility, but, the feeling — involves the 
conception of an object, and the conception of that object as- 
good. When we desire, we desire something. The feeling 
qannoi exist without the notion, and is, in the order of nature^ 
subsequent to it. If, then, we have an original desire of know- 
ledge, in the sense of Mr. Stewart, (i. e. the feeling, not the 
mere susceptibility of possessing it,) we must have innate con-* 
captions of knowledge, and the doctrine of Mr. 8. is burthehed 
with all the absurdities connected with the notion of innate 
ideas, together with additional absurdities of its own. Regard* 
ing it as certain, as we do, that our desires are not blind im- 
pulses prompting the mind to an ignorant activity,— that w«: 
invariably desire something— something wbieh is regarded as 
good,— we think the question, whether our desires are acquired 
or original, has been involved in very unnecessary perplexity.- 
This has been owing to its not being perceived, that it resolves 
itself ipto an inquiry, whether any of the objects we desire, are 
the source of enjoyment to the mind in themselves, and by vir- 
tue of its constitution, or whether they derive from their 
consequences merely, their power to afford happiness. 

Similar remark?, we conceive, might be made in reference 
to our affections. They are affirmed by Mr. 8. to be original 
and instinctive; but what are the precise ideas he intended it* 
convey by this phraseology* we have been unable to understand. 
That the paver or msesptibility both of loving and of hating, is 
original and not acquired, and that the former will he developed 
towards our relatives and friends through the influence of cat*. 

Y2 
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lain qualities possessed by them, which, in consequence of out* 
mental constitution or moral state, are felt by us as- agreeable* 
is so manifest, that we can scarcely think it constitutes the 
amount of what Mr. S. designed to teach. He appears to 
mean something more than this. And yet, what more can be 
intended, unless it be supposed that actual affections are coeval 
with the existence of the mind, so that we are born with the 
feelings as well as the susceptibilities? — a sentiment too prepos- 
terous to be maintained by Mr. S., and which be disavows. 

' When I ascribe parental affection to our own species, I do not 
mean to insinuate, that there is any foundation for* those stories which 
poets have feigned of particular discriminating feelings which have 
enabled parents and children, after a long absence, or when they 
have never met before, mutually to recognize each other. The pa- 
rental affection takes its rise from a knowledge of the relation in 
which the parties stand, and it is very powerfully confirmed by 
habit. 9 Vol. I. p. 83. 

If, then, it takes its rise from knowledge, the question very 
naturally occurs, How is it original and instinctive? To that, 
the answer of Mr. S. is, ' that it results naturally from that 
' knowledge, and from the habits superinduced by the relation 
* which the parties bear to each other*; an answer which wonld 
obviously justify the calling those ideas which, as Mr. S. thinks, 
are necessarily unfolded by the exercise- of the faculties, innate 
ideas. 

In the course of Mr» Stewart's statements in reference to the 
first three of what be calls our active principles, the reader will 
meet with much beautiful writing, with many admirable sug- 
gestions of a moral nature; but we fear he will be disappointed 
in bis hopes of finding additional light thrown upon this part 
of our mental constitution. 

Book the Second contains an account of what Mr. S. deno* 
minates our rational and governing principles of action ; the 
first of which he states to be a prudential regard to our own 
happiness, or what is commonly called the principle of self* 
love; and the second, the moral faculty. Chapter the first 
contains an explanation of self-love. Brutes, it is stated* are 
incapable of looking forward to consequences, and accordingly ■ 
yield to every present impulse. Man, on the contrary, in cotv 
sequence of the possession of reason, can take a comprehensive 
view of his different principles of action, and can make a deli- 
berate choice of the conduct which he will pursue. H6 is also 
able to form the notion of happiness, or of what is good for 
him upon the whole, and to deliberate about the moot effectual 
means of obtaining it 
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• ' It ir implied', adds Mr. S., * in the very idea of happiness, that 
pt is a desirable object, and therefore, self-love, is an active principle 
very different from those which have been hitherto considered. 
These, for aught we know, may be the effect of arbitrary appoint- 
ment, and they have accordingly been called implanted principles, 
or principles resulting from a positive accommodation of the consti- 
tution of man to the objects with which he is surrounded. The 
desire of happiness may be called a rational principle of action, 
being peculiar to a rational nature, and inseparably connected with 
it. It » impossible to conceive of a being capable of forming the no- 
tions of happiness and misery, to whom the one shall not be an object 

of desire, and the other of aversion.' Vol. I. p. 143. 

.• 

We cannot avoid thinking that, in this statement, there is 
great inaccuracy, and very little of sound philosophy. What 
is happiness ? Mr. S. writes as if it were an external essence^ 
an actual object of pursuit; and he seems entirely to forget, 
that it i9 a general term merely, intended to denote all those 
states of mind which have been rendered by its constitution 
gratefiil to it. So far, then, is it from being true, that the de- 
sire of happiness is very different from the desire of knowledge, 
&c, that tKe two things are identical ; or, if they should be 
admitted to differ, it is only because the latter is less compre- 
hensive than the former. Why then should Mr. & affirm, 
that the desire of happiness is peculiar to a rational nature ? Is 
not this the case, we might ask, even admitting a distinction, 
* it h all desires? Can the feeling called desire exist at all, 
without the conception of an object as good? And can such 
a conception be formed in the total absence of rational facul- 
ties and a rational nature? Brutes, doubtless, are so consti- 
tuted as to derive pleasure from the company of their own 
species when they are brought together ; but desire is a pro- 
spective emotion ; it looks forward. There is either nothing 
at all resembling desire in the minds of brutes, or it is a blind 
impulse carrying them forward to something of which they 
have no conception ; or, if any measure of that animated expect- 
ation, involving an intellectual conception, in which desire 
consists in the case of man, can be attributed to them, they are 
not totally destitute of reason. It may require a higher degree 
of the rational faculties to form the abstract notion of happi- 
ness^ than to desire society merely; but desire cannot, we think, 
exist without a rational nature. 

And what is that self-love, and that principle df self-love, of 
which Mr. S. speaks? We strongly suspect that he has 
adopted terms to which he himself attached no precise signifi- 
cation : certain it is, that he has not succeeded in conveying 
any distinct ideas to us. Self-love, or the love of self, or the' 
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love or desire of our own happiness, is the desire of those ob- 
jects which either our mental constitution, or our moral state, 
renders agreeable to us. To represent self-love then as b. prin- 
ciple of action distinct from all our desires and affections, and 
to call it at the same time * the desire of happiness*, is cer- 
tainly an inadvertence, to say the least of it, into which we 
might have expected that Mr. S. would not have fallen. We 
do not object to the phraseology which represents a man as act- 
ing under the influence of serf-love, or a desire of happiness, 
i. e. as doing what he imagines will secure the greatest measure 
of enjoyment; but, to admit this desire into an enumeration of 
the principles of action — a principle totally distinct from all 
others, (and if not distinct, why should it be made to form a 
separate class?) it, we do maintain, a mistake which no philo- 
sopher would have committed, who paid that degree of atten- 
tion to mental analysis which ought ever to be given to it, and 
the neglect of which is the source of so many mistakes in the 
volumes of Mr. Stewart. 

The following three chapters are devoted to a consideration 
of the Moral Faculty. We have read them, more than once, 
with great attention, and we have scarcely ever experienced a 
more distressing feeling of uncertainty whether we comprehend 
the Author^ intention and meaning. They seem designed to 
prove indirectly, that there is an eternal and immutable dis- 
tinction between Virtue and Vice; — a position which, when 
properly explained, we deem of great importance* The argu- 
ments employed are—* that, in all languages, there are words 
' equivalent to duty and to interest;'— that « the emotions arising 

* from thg contemplation of what is right and wrong in con- 

* duct, differ from those which are produced by a calm regard 

* to our own happiness';— that, 'although philosophers have 

* shewn that a Bense of duty, and an enlightened regard to our 

* own happiness, conspire, in most instances, to give the same 

< direction to our conduct, so as to put ft beyond a doubt that, 

* even in this world/ a virtuous life Is true wisdom,"-yet, 
f this is a truth by no mean* obvious to the common senae of 

* men, but deduced from an extensive view of human aflkirs, 

< and an accurate Investigation of the remote consequences of Our 
'different actions ';— and finally, that 'children form moml 

* judgements long before they form the general notion if happi- 
4 ness; yea, in the very infancy of their reason*' ' Now, to oar 
minds it certainly appears, that this only point which these 
statements (in the correctness of which we entirely concur) are 
adapted directly to prow, is, that thfe notions or duty and of 
Interest are not identical, or, that our conception of * right He- 
Hon fs riot ifttrely that it is one which it is best "for tft opoti iht 
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whole to perform. Mr. S., however, introduces them to shew, 
that the Moral Faculty, at he calls it, * is an original principle 

* of our nature, and not resolvable into any other principle or 

* principles more general/ The conclusion here does not 
surely follow from the premises. The conception of an actidn 
as right, may be different, as we believe it is, from the concep- 
tion of an action as useful; yet, it does not follow from this, 
that we need a separate and an original principle to form it. 
Suppose virtue to be the conformity and harmony of our affec- 
tions and actions with the relations in which we are placed, 
(which is the view we take of it,) surely that part of our nature, 
whatever we call it, which perceives fitness or congruity in ge- 
neral, will recognize this conformity. Indeed, though Mr. 
Stewart declares, in general terms, that the Moral Faculty is an 
original principle, and incapable of being resolved into any 
other, it is observable, that he makes no attempt to shew this, 
except in reference to the single principle of self-love. He 
proves, that a sense of duty cannot be resolved into a regard to 
our own happiness, but not that our moral ideas do not origin- 
ate in the reason or understanding. He actually admits, in- 
deed, after a variety of remarks upon the directly conflicting 
statements of Hutchison and Price, in which he seems at times 
to wish to agree with both, that our moral ideas must be traced 
to the faculty of reason or the understanding;— that the faculty 
of reason forms the most essential element of the moral faculty; 
(Vol. IL p. 458.) — that our moral perceptions and emotions in- 
volve a judgement of the understanding, and a feeling of the 
heart ; (Vol. I. pp. 237, 8.) — t. *., ki other words, he admits 
that the Moral Faculty, which is not resolvable into any thing 
else, is capable of analysis after alL 

Chapter the Sixth is devoted to an analysis of our Moral 
Perceptions and Emotions. On contemplating; the oonduct of 
men, we are conscious, says Mr. S., of three different things ;— 
first, the perception of an action as right or wrong; secondly, 
an emotion of pleasure or of pain, varying in its degree accord- 
ing to the acuteness of our moral sensibility; thirdly, a per* 
'ception of the merit or demerit of the agent. Un4er the first 
of these sections, Mr, S. enters at large upon the question which 
relates to the origin of our moral ideas. He shews, by ah ad- 
mirable statement, that our ideas of right and wrong are not 
derived from laws which condemn some actions and commend 
others. He affirms, that the words right and wrong denote 
simple ideas ; — that their origin is manifestly the same with that 
of other simple ideas, such as cause, effect,, duration, number, 
equality, &c. &c; — that they are to be ascribed to an imme- 
diate power of perception in die mind ; — and that, whether we 
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call this power of perception a tense, with Dr. HutcheaopL, or 

. Reason* with Drt.. Cud worth and Price, i?,a matter «f verv-HtUe 

importance,/ provided it be granted, that the words, rightwd 

* wrong express qualities in actions, and set merely * power of 

* exciting certain agreeable or disagreeable emotions in, our 
€ minds.' (Vol. I. p. £62.) Under the seoood section, Mr.. S. 
treats of the emotions which arise from the perception of right 
and wrong. « They are excited by those qualities in good ac- 
' tions,' he states, < which form the Beauty of Virtue ; so ifcaft 
' the Moral Faculty, in this point of view, is a species of taste 

* by which we are determined to the love of moral excellence.? 
• Under the third section, Mr. & exhibits the sense we. entertain 

of the merit or demerit of the agents, when we contemplate, good 
actions. 

There is much in these statements which is extremely una** 
tisfactory to us. We should have been far better pleased, had 
Mr. Stewart told us, what are those qualities in actions which 
> the words right and wrong denote. He affirms, as we have 
seen, that such qualities exist ; and the assertion is a most im* 
portant one; but why does he leave us so entirely in the dark 
in reference to their nature? There is certainly. an approach 
in Mr. S. towards the error into which Dr. Price,. his gfleat 
master in morals, has fallen ; — the error of identifying our peiv 
ceptions of right and wrong, with the right and wrong per- 
ceived. Were we to concede to him that the terms just quoted 
designate simple ideas, it would still be true, that the thing per- 
ceived must differ from the perception of it: an idea of .recti* 
tude is not rectitude itself. By rectitude, we understand the 
harmony of our affections (for rectitude may be predicated -of 
the affections as well as of the actions, though Mr. S. attempts 
most absurdly to shew, that it is confined to the latter, by. an 
argument which, if it had any force, would prove that there is 
no virtue in actions, nor in the moral feelings of the Divine 
Being, whioh are certainly not the result of volition, or of effort 
to produce them) and of our actions with the relations we sus- 
tain* * And since these relations were constituted by God, since 

* he is the judge of the affections and conduct which harmonize 
' with them, that which appears to him right, being right on that 
ijccqunf* reoti tude. may be regarded as conformity to the mtfnal 
f .nature of God, the ultimate standard of virtue.' * Mr. & has 
fi41^wed ^pftes^Hiry in the notion, that there is an *ter*al*r*ttO 
ijpNnji|ahte standard of rectitude, by which the character *tf 
G^,^ Jtrled, and oa account of its conformity to whick, tfcriA 
pronounced morally excellent $ a notion which ia oertainljiajH 

, *■ ".! i ' ^ t — zrrz — ; ~i — rz ■; - i ■ ■ ■ - ■ t j » "'juvih 

*• ji); .... .♦.Ba^n^sBleiatatSt p^ciSl^'li . .;, • .«. -m hut 
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iaurd*' tf *«* bthekticaL * For If,' it has been remarked, « w* 
• • must *ppty same moral measure to that character, before w6 
4 am fnrOnounce it morally -excellent,— for the dame reason, we 
-' must apply a measure to this measure, before we can have 
'confidence in its moral accuracy; and again another to this 
' mote remote one, and so on,**? infinitum* And the absurdity 
of the whole statement is rendered still further manifest by the 
consideration, that we have no knowledge of this eternal and 
-immutable standard but through the medium of our own per- 
ceptions ';~t hat which appears to us to be necessarily just, and 
righteous, and true, being so, on the principles opposed, on 
•that account ! Why, how was it possible for these acute writers 
to- forget, that, as it is possible to conceive that the mind might 
-have been so formed as that what now appears to it right and 
good might have seemed wrong and evil, we can only infer 
-the moral correctness of our perceptions and feelings, even 
when there is no reason to apprehend that they are affected by 
the sad depravity of our nature, from the consideration, that 
God would not have so formed our moral nature as to lead us 
perpetually astray? 

We suspect also, that Mr. Stewart mistakes the nature of 
the emotions which arise on the contemplation of actions bear- 
ing a moral character. They are, we think, vivid feelings of 
approbation or disapprobation, differing essentially from those 
•with which we view a beautiful scene in nature, or an intelligent 
and lovely countenance. What is not improperly called, pefr- 
haps, the gracefulness or beauty of a good action, differs from 
it* rectitude. The emotion which it excites, is of the same kkld 
with the emotions of beauty in general The notion of recti- 
tilde is followed by a specific feeling, which is degraded, we 
•think, by being arranged in this class. 

[7b be concluded in the next Number.'] 



Art. HI. The History and Antiquities of the County of Northampton* 
By George Baker. Bart II. Folio, pp. 274. Price, Small 
Paper, 3/. 3*. Large Paper, 6/. 6*. 1828. 

fHE earth, in its rude or cultivated state, its structure or its 
surface, its aspect or its productions, its inhabitants and 
4b«£r chreUiilgs, or the monuments which they have raised, 
fbe ^memorials of past ages— these are topics which furnish in- 
finite *ml various employment to the busy tribe of Authors; 
Ify one class of writers we are instructed and amused, as tbev 
describe to tts the regions through which they have travelled, 
and the impresttom which have been produced on them by a 
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survey of the grand or beautiful scenery of nature* Vast soli- 
tudes and trackless forests, rivers, rocks, mountains, and vol- 
canoes figure in their pages, and surprise and awe ift in their 
descriptions. To other writers we are indebted for delinea- 
tions of human manners marked by novel features, who shew 
us, in the customs and institutions of savage and of civilised 
nations, the diversities found in the race of man. Some coun- 
tries are rich in objects that administer to the curiosity, and 
reward the labour of the naturalist, who collects the mate- 
rials of ample volumes from soils barren of subjects to other 
inquirers. Countries least visited and least described, are the 
most attractive to bold adventurers, whose narratives enlarge 
our knowledge, without increasing our acquaintance with arti- 
ficial modes of life or the vicissitudes of man. In old coun- 
tries, the seats of a settled and changing population, subjects 
of inquiry are supplied by the monuments of former genera- 
tions which time has spared, by the customs which have almost 
passed away, and the usages which tradition or history has pre- 
served. The antiquarian historian finds his employment in the 
investigation of ancient records and venerable ruins, and cap 
therefore belong only to an age which has an * olden time ' 
related to it. In no country, so much as in our own, has this 
employment been the chosen occupation of intelligent and re- 
spectable men. From the time of Sir William Dugdale to the 
present, the researches which they have expensively and in- 
dustriously commenced and prosecuted, have been of great ex- 
tent; and the class of publications of which they have been 
the authors, is one of the most voluminous and costly in our 
national literature. Mr. Baker's work is entitled to honourable 
distinction in the number of county histories, and will ensure 
him, by its appropriate merits, an eminent place among tile 
writers whose productions have excited his emulation. In 
laborious research and patient investigation, he is equal to the 
most industrious of his predecessors ; and in the careful atten- 
tion which be has uniformly exercised over the admission of 
the statements which he has recorded in his pages, his readers 
have a pledge of their correctness. In the execution of his 
work, he has been unsparing of labour and expense. Its typo- 
graphical beauty and correctness, and the embellishments which 
udorn it, amply testify the Author's concern to put into the 
possession of his subscribers a creditable publication* The 
first part of this county history was noticed in our twenty-first 
-volume <N.S. p. l£5). The portion of it now before us, in* 
etudes the hundreds of Fawsley and Wardon. 

Ancestry and property are the incidents that furnish the 
principal interest hi puMtaatkms of this kind, whfch ' 
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local tod petmtfar to ftflbrd excitement or gratification to reader* 
in general* Pedigrees of families, honours, extinct titles, ma- 
norial right*, tenures, fees,, and transfers of estates, are not 
subjects which recommend a book to readers in common ; but 
there are many individuals whose relations and possessions 
render such services as are performed by the County Historian 
very acceptable. We Reviewers are how homines, and have no 
mouldy genealogical rolls from which we might exhibit amnem 
Titanida jmentm Inter tMtjoret) ipsumque Promethem ; but we 
should, we dare say, be as much gratified as are some other 
persons, if we could look on the blazonries of the Herald's 
Office, and trace in their lines our descent from famous men, 
who # were honoured in their generations, and were the glory 
of their times. 9 Many a paternal estate is described in these 
pages, whkh might be more interesting to us if we could call 
it our own. The proprietors of mansions and parks, however, 
are not the only persons who receive gratification from them ; 
and we, though neither proprietors nor occupants^ have the 
pleasure of connecting many of our reminiscences with the 
graves, and lawns, and streams which give seen choice spots 
as these their beauties. 

The notices of the County Historian are occasionally in* 
•truottv*) as they describe the manners of (generations that have 
passed away, and bring before the mind of the reader mor- 
dents which might not elsewhere meet his attention, and from 
which he may derive instruction and amusement. As he peruses 
the accounts of the absurd customs and oppressive practices of 
the times that are gone, he may learn to be thankful that the 
feudal bandage has been broken, and that he is free from the 
innumerable vexations which were the burden and annoyance 
of bis fethets. The volumes of a county historian supply many 
reasons for gratitude in respect to free institutions, and cannot 
. be read by those who have been admitted to their benefits, 
without furnishing most cogent arguments in their favour. 

Mills were anciently manorial appendages; and if the tenants 
neglected or refused to grind at the rard's mill, he might 
«meree tbtta in his court, or sue them at common law. At 
Duventry, which is noticed at some length in this part of Mr. 
Baker's work, this feudal badge of subjection still continues ; 
though we learn that many enbrts have been made to resist 
the claims which compel the inhabitants to 'grind all their 
1 malt* at the manorial mills, and ' to bake all tneir household 
bread ' at the bakehouse and ovens belonging to the lkge lord. 
An action at common law agaiuet an inhabitant of the place 
for baking his own loaf at home, woold* in these tiflaes, be a 
<*rkttft -proceeding; but he wootd find, «s the seauk of suet 
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an action, his means of procuring bread somewhat diminished, 
since the right by which his baking peony is demanded, was 
confirmed to the lord by thedutcby court of Lancaster so lately 
as 1785. 

Borough-hill, the Bencventa of the Britons, and Isannavaria 
of the Romans, in the immediate vicinity of Daventry, was the 
scene of Charles the First's last encampment previously to bis 
irretrievable defeat in the battle of Naseby. He arrived at 
Daventry, June 7, 1645, on his march from Leicester, which 
he had taken by storm, May Slst, and he slept at the Wheat 
Sheaf Inn six nights. In the mean time, Fairfax had, by ex- 
press orders from the Parliament, raised the siege of Oxford, 
•and was now in the vicinity of the royal quarters. The army 
of the King was under arms all night on the 12th, on Borough- 
hill. On the following morning, it broke up, and was march- 
ing northwards, when Cromwell formed a junction with Fairfax, 
and assailing the rear of the King's forces, brought on the 
battle of the 14th of June, which issued in the total ruin of 
Charles's affairs. The neighbourhood of Daventry was also 
the scene of the last struggle of the republicans under Lambert, 
who was taken by Ingoldsby, one of his former coadjutors, 
rather through the defection of his own partizans, than the su- 
periority of his opponents. Lambert was one of the leading 
members of the military council which is known as the Wal- 
lingford Cabal. He opposed the entrance of General Monk 
with the Scotch army into England ; but his troops deserting 
him, he failed in the attempt, and was committed to the Tower. 
He effected his escape previously to the assembling of the par- 
liament in 1660; and had he remained in concealment till he 
had matured his plans, and perfected his communications with 
his officers, the subsequent state of affairs might have been 
different. 

4 Impatient of delay, and calculating on a speedy accession of 
strength when his standard was raised, Lambert prematurely emerged 
frtft his retreat, and made his appearance at Daventry with six 
troops of horse, accompanied by Colonels Okev, Axtel, and Cob- 
bett, Lieutenant-Colonel Young, Major Creed (of Oundle), and 
Cflptain* Clare, Gregory, and Sninage. Meanwhile, Monk and the 
^ountil, aware of the disaffected spirit which had been infused into 
the army by the republicans, who, suspecting the intended recall of 
Charles the Second, dreaded the royal resentment, were thrown into 
the utmost consternation on learning that Lambert had regained his 
liberty. They were, however, speedily apprised of his intended move- 
ments by a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, to whom he imparted 
tfcem, and who betrayed his confidence. < Colonel Ingoldsby, who, 
tboogh oft* of the regicides, was now devoted to and trusted by 
Mwk, had orders from him tor use all possible speed in marching his 
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regiment of horse to Northampton, whore he arrived on Easter. Eve. 
(April 21) , and found there Colonel Streater with several companies 
of foot* and the Earl of Exeter with about one hundred horse) prin- 
cipally gentlemen of the county. The trained bands of the town 
were also in arms to defend it : Colonel Streater purposing to beat 
up Lambert's quarters that night, and, if necessary, to mount 400 of 
his infantry on the horses brought to the town in readiness for the 
lair on Monday. An advanced guard under Captain Elsmore acci- 
dentally encountered Captain Haslerigge, son of Sir Arthur, and 
carried him before Ingoldsby, to whom he pleaded that, being dissa*- 
tisfied with Lambert's designs, he had already quitted him ; but In- 

§oldshy refused to release him on any other condition than his en- 
eavouring to bring over his troop, which he promised to do, and was 
permitted to retire on his parole. The next mornings Easter Sun- 
day, Colonels Ingoldsby and Streater proceeded to Daventry. Lam- 
bert, though unsuspicious of pursuit, nad left before they entered ; 
but, tracing his course, they came up with him in an open field where 
a small brook flowed between them. At, or just before this time, 
Haslerigge't cornet and quartermaster, with his troop, as stipulated 
by their captain, deserted from Lambert ; who, disheartened by thisi 
defection and the numerical superiority of his opponents, desired an 
armistice, and proposed to Ingoldsby to reinstate Richard Cromwell 
in the protectorship, offering to unite all his credit to the support of 
that interest. The overture was rejected, and the two hostile bodies 
prepared foe action. Ingoldsby was going to charge, when Streater 
ordered six files of musqueteers to advance : one file gave fire, and 1 
wounded one or two horses ; but the drums beat, and Streater,. 
placing himself at their head, strictly commanded them not to fire 
again till they were within a pike's length of their enemy. Lambert's 
men, instead of commencing the attack, pointed the muzzles of their 
pistols to the ground ; and Nelthorp with his troop, following Hasle~ 
rigge'8 example, and passing over to the other party, Ingoldsby von* 
tured to ride up to Lambert and proclaim him his prisoner. Creed 
and several other officers offered to yield themselves unconditionally; 
to Ingoldsby, if he would suffer their leader to. escape ; but he was 
inexorable. Lambert then finding his only chance of safety was in 
flight, turned round and galloped off at speed ; but Ingoldsby,, who 
had kept his eyes steadily fixed on him, and was equally well mount* 
ed, instantly pursued, and threatened to shoot him if he did not sw* 
reader. In vain he made the appeal to his antagonist, " What good' 
will my life or imprisonment do you?" His importunity was un* 
availing, and he reluctantly submitted, as did all nis officers, excqpt 
Okey, Axiel, and Clare, who escaped. Ingoldsby returned to Lon- 
don in triumph with his prisoners* and Lambert was committed «*« 
second time to the Tower, where he remained till June 1662, wfcetr 
he was brought to trial and condemned, but reprieved for perpetual 
banishment to the Isle of Guernsey: The roads were full of troop* 
flocking to join Lambert at the time of his defeat, but not a Wsrtrr 
was struck afterwards. Monk, whose conduct till then had boas), 
veiled in the most impenetrable mystery, openly declared for the 
Icings am} being warmly seconded by the new parliament, Jiis hht 
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jetty, on his birth-day (May 29th), made hi$ public entry into Lou* 
don. pp. 325, S96. 

A description of the entrenchments and antiquities of Bo- 
rough-hill, from the personal examination of the Author, is in- 
serted in this part of the volume. Several tumuli were opened 
by him, of which an account is given : the earliest of them are 
attributed to the Britons, prior to the Roman invasion, and the 
later ones to the Romanized Britons. 

Mr. Baker, as we remarked in our review of the former part 
of his work, laudably includes in his descriptions, the places of 
worship belonging to the several religious communities in the 
county, and inserts such notices of them as be has been able to 
obtain. Baxter is so venerable a name, and the following ac« 
count is so much in accordance with his character, that we 
shall transcribe it for the gratification of our readers. The 
'royal licence 9 which is given in the conclusion of the extract, 
is a curious document; and though the facta of these grants of 
princely favour and permission to men to worship God are 
well known, the form in which the permission was given will be 
new to many. 

' Nonconformity took early root in this parish. After the Bar- 
tholomew Act in 1669, secret meetings for worship were frequently 
Held late at night, and conducted only occasionally by ministers, at 
a house in the hamlet of Drayton, in which was a back-door opening 
into the fields, to facilitate retreat incase of detection ;— «o unneces* 
sary precaution in those days of persecution. 

4 The immediate rise of the present congregation, is thus related 
by Dr. Ashworth, as communicated to him about the year 1747, by 
Mr. Thomas Porter, one of the members, then upwards of 80 years 
of age. " An aged minister, who lived some considerable distance 
beyond Daventry, in his way to London, lay at the Swan Inn (for- 
merly the principal inn) in this town, where he was taken ill and 
confined for a week or longer. Mr. Lindsay, who kept the house, 
and all his family, behaved to him with much kindness, and it ap- 
pears to have been a remarkably regular house. The minister, on 
the evening before he departed, desired the family to come into his 
room, where he particularly thanked Mr. Lindsay and each of his 
family for their civility to him, and expressed much satisfaction in 
the good order of the house ; but, said he, something leads me to 
fear that there is not the fear of God in this house. It grieves me to 
see such honesty, civility, economy, and deeenoy, and yet Religion 
is wanting, which is the one thing needful - On this he entered Into 
a eioee conversation with them on the nature and importance of real 
and inward Religion, which he closed with telling them, he had witk 
Mm a little book, lately printed, which he would give them, a*d 
wished them to read it carefully. On which he gft*e them Baxter's 
Poor Man's Family Book. This fixres the date to 167*2, or later, the? 
year in wkkh that book was printed. It is not certain who the mi* 
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nister was, or thai Mr. Lindsay ever Saw him again, or knew* hi* 
name, but it is suspected that it was Baxter himself. Mr. Lindsay 
read the book with pleasure, sent for others of Mr. Baxter's books, 
and he and some of his children became excellent characters. Upon 
this, he grew weary of the inn, and, being in plentiful circumstances, 
retired to a house in the middle of the High-street, which had a 
small close behind it, at the extremity of which, upon the Back lane 
(opposite the Inlands), there stood some out-buildiogs, which he 
converted into a Meeting-house. The people enjoyed it during his 
life, having now got a settled minister, and formed (themselves) into 
a church. This was probably after the Revolution, He always in- 
tended, and often promised to settle it in form ; but dying suddenly, 
it never was done. The heir at law was well inclined to it, but me- 
lancholy ; so that the people durst not trust to a settlement from 
him. At length, they purchased it of those in whom it was vested, 
repaired it, and it continued to be used till 1722, when Mr. Mattock, 
then the minister at Daventry, built the present place." The original 
licence granted to Mr. Lindsay, or, as he is there called, " Linzey", 
in pursuance of the royal declaration of indulgence, with the auto- 
graphs of the King, and Lord Arlington, the Secretary of State, is 
now in m v possession ; and being the only document of the kind 
known to be extant in the county, a copy of it is subjoined. 

* " Charles R. 
1 " Charles, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c To all Mayors, Bay- 
lift, Constables, and other Our Officers and Ministers, Civil and Mili- 
tary, whom it may concern, Greeting. In pursuance of our Declara- 
tion of the 15th March 167i, we °* ve allowed, and we do hereby allow 
of a Room or Roomes in the house of Allen Linzey of Daventry in 
Northampton*!), to 04 a place for the Use of Such as do not conform 
to the Church of England, who are of the Persuasion commonly 
called Presbyterian, to meet and assemble in, in order to their public 
Worship and Devotion. And all and singular our officers and mi- 
nisters, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, whom it may concern, are 
to take due notice hereof: And thev, and every of them, are hereby 
strictly charged and required to hinder any tumult or disturbance, 
and to protect them in their said Meetings and Assemblies. Given 
at Our Court at Whitehall the 8th day of November, in the 24th 
year of Our Reign 1672. By his Majesty's command. Arlington." ' 

Daventry is well known, in the history of Dissenters, as the 
seat of one of their moat celebrated Academies for the educa- 
tion of their Ministers. It was founded by William Coward; 
Esq., of London and Waltfiaimtow, who bequeathed consider- 
able property for various religious uses, and by his will nomi- 
nated trustees to whom the management and control of the 
Academy were committed. It was originally under the care 
of Dr. Doddridge at Northampton, and, on his decease, was 
transferred to Daventry, in consequence of the recommendation, 
in the Dr.'s will, of Mr. Ashworth, minister of the latter place, 
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pf Theological tutor. Dr. Aph wprtb died in •! 775, 
demy was successively under the direction p^iyfr.' 
Mr. Belsham till 1789. On the resignation, of Mr. 
was removed back to Northampton,, aw) placojl 
uperintendence of the late Mr. Horsey >, where it 
1798, when it was transferred tq Wymsn^ej^ia 
t. Of this institution,, a very concise account is 
. Baker, which concludes with a list of tbfe.HK&t 
1 persons who were students at Daventry. Th* 
d utility of the Daventry Academy will be differ- 
ated by different persons ; but, whatever be the 
rrors which may be attributed to it, and in what- 
ever degree it may have failed in the diffusion and support of 
the principles maintained and provided for by its Founder, the 
original management and the modes of instruction adopted by 
Dr. Doddridge, must be admitted to b*ve been not the most 
favourable to the ensuring of its prosperity. As to the qualifi- 
cations of that excellent person for the office which he filled, 
there can be no question ; his learning and his piety need not 
the praise of man; but there were defects in his system of. tui- 
tion, and a remissness in his discipline, from which resulted 
effects that exerted an influence on the interests of the institu- 
tion long after his connexion with it had ceased. 

The commencement of the testament of a former possessor 
of Fawsley, in the following terms, is much more appropriate 
than are some of the particulars which have a place in it. 

1 " I Richard Knyghtley knyght beynge in good helthe and 
perfect tnynde, not grevyd vexyd troublyd nor diseased with any 
bodily sicknes, khowyng and considering well the uncertaintye and 
unstableness of this wretched life, and that ther is nothing so uncer- 
ten, as to any creature lyvynge, as is the departure from the same, 
and doubtless nothing so uncerten as the tyme and houre thereof, 
ordeyn, &c." vHe then gives and bequeaths his soul to the " infinite 
mercye of Almighty God Maker and Redeemer thereof." f 

But this, it seems, >wasjiot a sufficient protection for the de* 
posite, and therefore, ' the most gloriouse vyrgyn Lady Sancte 
* Mary, Sancte John Baptisf, Sancte John th" evangelyst, and 
' the holy company of heven' are equally entrusted with its 
keeping. He limits the services of the secular priest whom be 
appoints at a yearly salary of ten marks, * to saye and syoge 
' and praye' for bis soul, in the parish church, to twenty years; 
—a proper time, it would appear in his estimation, for his sours 
receiving all the benefits which post obit masses and requiems 
could procure it* The patrons of purgatorial expiations have 
had much more bountiful donors than this ' knyght ' of Faws- 
l*y. •, - ' - 
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Sillgrave and Wardon, adjoining parishes, (described by the 
Author, pp. 512—521,) present a very remarkable coincidence. 
The former was the ancient residence of the Washington fa- 
mily, a member of which, who emigrated to America about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was great-grandfather of the 
American patriot and president, George Washington ; one of 
the few names which are worthy of resplendent honour in the 
catalogue of civil rulers. The latter is distinguished by having 
the name, among its proprietors, of the memorable Lord 
North, the prime minister of Great Britain during the war 
which issued in the independence of the American states. 



Art. IV. The Life and Opinions of John de IVycliffe, D.D., illus- 
trated principally from his unpublished Manuscnjjts ; with a pre- 
liminary View of the Papal System, and of the State of the Pro- 
testant Doctrine in Europe, to the Commencement of the Four- 
teenth Century. By Robert Vaughan. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 916. 
Price 17. 1*. London. 1828. 

JL/I R. VAUGHAN could riot easily have chosen a more im- 
portant or more impressive subject; nor could he have set 
about his task in a more business-like and effective way. There 
would have been little difficulty in getting up a life of Wycliffe, 
after the fashion of the present day. Lewis and Baber might 
have afforded ample materials for the ground-work, and a fair 
accession of contemporaneous history and anecdote, would have 
furnished out, by the usual manipulations, as many octavos as 
the publisher might have deemed adequate to an average de- 
mand. But the volumes in our hand bear the evident marks 
of honest labour and extensive research, as well as of an in- 
telligent use of the documents and illustrations 'thus obtained. 
Libraries, at considerable distance from each other, have been 
consulted, works of rarity and value diligently examined, the 
manuscript remains of Wycliffe carefully explored, and the 
collateral sources of information largely investigated. It is, 
however, very possible to put a wide range of machinery in 
motion, and to produce an inadequate result ; nor is any thing 
more common, than for inferior strength to break down under 
the very magnitude of its resources, and to become bewildered 
amid the multiplicity and complication of its materials. It 
required, too, some intrepidity to set about a task so formidable 
irr all points, as the biography of Wyclifle. The ghost of pre- 
judice is not yet laid, and an honest writer on so critical a subject 
wfll inevitably call it up; nor would it be difficult, in the pre- 
sent instance, to prophesy very plausibly, as to the when, how, 
and where. Mr. Vaughan has, we hope,. laid his account with 
Vol. XXX. N.S. Z 
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this : lie might have tightened his toil, and made a more pro- 
fitable speculation, but he has written laboriously, ably, inde- 
pendently, — and he must pay the penalty. 

If our office, as reviewers, brings us sometimes acquainted 
with strange companions, it affords occasional indemnification 
by introducing us to society of a better sort; and it pays lis for 
much annoyance from, frivolous or faithless authorship, when 
we take up a volume that bears the signature of a fearless and 
vigorous mind. None, excepting those who may be similarly 
situated with ourselves, can imagine the delight with which we 
pass from the * Diaries', « Reminiscences', * Remains*, c Tri- 
* butes', and « Sketches', that make our tables and ourselves 
groan, to solid and enduring compositions. There is a wide 
and noble region demanding cultivation, and we have men 
among us equal to the task. Why is it, then, that, at this late 
period, the lives of Luther and Calvin are yet to be written ? We 
are grateful to Mr. Vaughan that he has chosen the better side, 
find givea an example that we hope others will not be slow to 
follow. 

Wycliffe has not been altogether neglected. ' John Lewis, 
M.A. Minister of Meregate', made a very respectable attempt 
to construct a durable memorial of the great Reformer J and 
bis lives of Wiclif and Pecock, are valuable contributions to 
the ecclesiastical history of that period. They are, however, 
imperfect ; nor does it appear that the Author was sufficiently 
alive to the importance of a comprehensive examination send 
exhibition of Wycliffe's writings, although' he sefems to have 
placed a high value on such as had come to hi* knowfedg£, 
arid, in 1731, actually published an edition of WicliPs Ne# 
Testament. Of this translation, an exceedingly accurate and 
interesting reprint was edited, in 1810, by the Rev. Henry 
Hervey Babcr, who prefixed a brief but valuable memoir on 
the life, opinions, and writings of the Reformer, together with 
an ' Historical Account ' of the Saxofl and English version* of 
the Scriptures. It is to the lasting disgrace of those wtfb 
ought to be the encouragers of sacred literature, that this spi- 
rited undertaking was not of more advantage to its conductor, 
*nd that he was not enabled to carry into execution hk pro- 
^Kfea! to extend his * labours, by giving to the world Wifcfff% 
^Version of the Old as well as ot the New Testament:*' Uti 
View taken of the character and conduct t>f Wycliffe ift'Miln&fs 
Church History, lies open to a train of ariitflad^^rapd^ in 
which, for many reasons, we must decline to engage, - u ' J 
:< We feel grateful to Mr: VaughaTr, that he has snv£d tis iriti^ 
trouble, By his system of thorough investigation 'and anrfy^ft. 
He has released us from that sort of research to which we 4ur* 
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frequently constrained by superficial Vriters; a referepce fa 
primary authorities fcr the necessary purposes of comparison 
and verification. We have no suspicion haunting us, tbaf w$ 
are receiving only the distillation of secondary materials? 
every page gives assurance of derivation from the fountain 
head, and our labour will be confined to a fair and sufficient 
exemplification of the character of the work- Nor shall we find 
it necessary to enter into narrative or disquisition concerning 
the date? or details of Wycliffe's life; they are of common know- 
ledge, and would require a far more extended elucidation than 
we should find it convenient to bestow. There are, however, 
circumstances of a relative and connected nature, that are itii 
some danger of being overlooked by general readers, and that 
clo not always meet with adequate regard, even from more 
systematic and discriminating inquirers. To these we shall 
briefly advert. 

, "Without intending to affirm that there are.no instances ,oa 
record of a dubious character, or even of an opposite bearing, 
we would refer, as to a prevailing error, to the opinion that 
men malge events ; while the converse of the proposition will 
more frequently hold good — events make men. In a <nrreat 
■and superficial reading, we find that, from time to time, indivi- 
duals of marked and commanding character, stand out on the 
field of history, and attract to themselves, as to a common cen- 
tre, all the lines of counsel and of action. They give to their 
sphere of control, both form and colour, and name. They seem 
self-originated. Tbey derive nothing from the past or the pea- 
sent, but lead their age and association, at once and without 
gradation, into a different system and era. All this is, how* 
-ever, nothing more than seeming. A minute and discriminat- 
ing examination of circumstances and dependencies will .bring 
out « different verdict, and make it dear, that the great men, 
whether of antiquity or of modern times, have been the crea- 
tures pf events— of concurrences, crises, conspiracies, pf pru> 
ciples and combinations. 

There are few individuals pf equal celebrity, whp appear, to 
have been more independent of externals, and to have acted 
more decidedly from intellectual and moral motives, than Wy- 
cliffe; aad w.e believe that appearances are, in this respect, and 
to a very uncommon degree, correct* It should seem as if he 
spru^ up, at pnce> a giant among the men of bis age; without 
amastpr* a bold and original thinker ; without an ally, an ir* 
Urepid and eloquent prvieXwt against the errors and usurper 
tkpp of Rome. But it this must, ip great pact, be taken as 
.fact* it ought , not* on the other, hand, to be overlooked, that 
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there were peculiar circumstances kt the times, both actual and 
antecedent, that worked upon the resolute temper and lofty 
character of Wycllffe, preparing his way, urging him tractive 
interference, and sustaining him in his careen 

The oppression of Rome had not been without the usual 
tendency of all political evil to re-action. It bad weighed o» 
the sonls and bodies of men too long and too heavily, aot to 
1iave been gradually awakening a spirit, that all the jealous and 
inquisitorial vigilance of the hierarchy had failed wholly to re- 
press. From time to time, symptoms of revolt among its sub- 
jects had alarmed the Vatican, and it was not insensible to the 
alarming conviction that, while the stream of events seemed to 
be flowing on quietly enough in the old and usual course, there 
was a strong under-taw setting in the opposite direction, every 
. now and then rising to the surface in ripples and eddies, and 
menacing an entire change in the current of opinions and ad- 
ministrations, at no very distant period. Much and valuable 
illustration of this occurs in Mr. Vaughan's preliminary chap- 
ters, but its full development demand^ a distinct and thorough 
discussion. Milner had the subject partially in view; but he* is 
defective in vigour, discrimination, and comprehensiveness. 
-Dr. M'Crie has made a nearer approach to its adequate treat- 
ment, in his admirable volume on Italy; a book which we are 
ashamed to have passed over so long, and which we take this op- 
portunity of recommending most warmly to the attention of oar 
readers. There may be traced throughout the history of Eo* 
•rope, a gradual advance towards a state of things in which the 
'Usurpations of Rome would cease to be tolerated. To say no- 
rthing of the more marking circumstances, which were them- 
selves but the result of minor agencies, in their separate* mow- 
:ment and ultimate combination, there was scarcely a machina- 
tion or an overt act of the priesthood, that ,did not, in some way 
or another, mar its own purpose. The unrelieved and aggra- 
vated grasp and. stern pressure of the iron hand, the wasting 
violence of torch and sword, the mysterious menace of the 
'dungeon and the rack, while they kept down individual and 
iparUal insurrection, did but irritate the insurgent spirit, and 
prepare the general feeling for a season when a. more powerful 
effort should emancipate one portion of the serfs of the papacy, 

* and relax the bondage of the remainder. 

* There** was much, too, in progress, of intellectual inquiry. 
-The schoolmen, with their quaint subtilttes and inexplicable 

conundrums, were acute and indefatigable' inquirers, and often, 
iwetsuspect, masked an important mean iiiguxider ibis, seen^ngly 
Jnripfeitable trifling; - It required tio common effbn of arogito 
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dm* out ithe wntuMftou* I Wts of. thein .minute Redactions ; <an& 
fcw follow; them in their reasoning* fixed and fostered tbej.iwler- 
standing in a habit of attention that mighty by nx> violent tran- 
sition, ultimately pass oh to higher subjects and more effectupl 
exertioua . Nor were there wanting master-spirits, who at in- 
tervals towered loftily above the leveL of their times;, and with- 
out absolutely rejecting the supremacy of Rome, challenged her 
exaggerated pretensions, rebuked her errors, and heW forth a 
purer doctrine, with a. sounder and more scriptural conviction. 
With one of these gifted, individuals Wycliffe came, if not info 
immediate contact, at least into such influential, connexion, as 
may. result from the reasoning, fame, and example of the illus- 
trious dead, when commended to our especial notice by cir- 
cumstances and localities, 

Wyeliffewas born in the year 1324, and became a student of 
Merton College, Oxford, about 1340. We refer to this date and 
feet, in immediate connexion with the foregoing observation, 
because it seems highly probable that they may have had a de- 
cided influence on his character and conduct* Merton had 
been the alma nutrix of some of the ablest men who had dis- 
•tiaguished the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and among 
xbern, Duns Scotus, William Occam, and the admirable Brad- 
jwardine, were eminently conspicuous. Mr. Vaughan supplies 
<os with a brief but pithy specimen of the extravagant, est ijna- 
'tion in which the first of these individuals, was held by bis fol- 
lowers. 

' Had the genius of Aristotle been unknown, Scotus; it is said, 
* could have supplied his place. His arrival at truth was rather with 
'the readiness and certainty of intuition, than by the doubtful . pro- 
cess common to other minds. The divine attributes he describes, as 
>one descending immediately from the presence of Deity, ana* the na- 
ture <of angels as though it were his own. The mysteries of provi- 
,dence he explained as if apprised of all its secrecies, and the felicities 
of heaven as if the element of his being. It is not surprising that 
^such a man is described as the " Immortal Scotus," and as the most 
^ingenious and powerful of the sons of men. But his contemporary 
"Ockham lived to better purpose. It was his lot to doubt the infalli- 
bility of Pope John the twenty-second. This circumstance oom- 
x petted him to seek the protection of Lewis of Bavaria, emperor />f 
•Germany; and his publications in defence of the civil power as- in- 
dependent of the ecclesiastical, if unfriendly to his repose, were not 
.satoihisfame. , One f of those .compositions is praised Jby Selden, as 
uVjthe very. best performance published concerning the limits of the 
, tSgjrjtijal and temporal powers." ' . p. 229. 

v - ,r Btit 'the great sonrce of Wycliffe's enlightened views will be 

J T<rtmd in th^ wrktntts of Thomas Brddwardine, < Doctor Mro- 

tjimdusy a powerful reasoner, and sound iu evangelical doc- 
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trine. « The Protestai 
Tbplady, * : i$ more indci 
1 seems td be cotnmbnl; 
4 WicklifP* spiritual f« 
■* Sardine's writings, wh: 
+ that proto-reforrtier*s i 

* faith and justification. 

* a true ind justifying fa 
4 pardoners, purgatory 
this excellent man, D< 
mortal blow at the docfc 
demolishing her fiindan 
lion, left her without a 
system. Sufficient just 
discussion of abstruse a 
been praised and citec 
its ' sustained and close 
tention as a skilful and 

but ill adapted to modern habits of study, and nothing short 
of a close and analytical investigation can enable a reader 
to follow the Chain of reasoning, or put him fairly in posses* 
sfon of the results : he would, however, find his pains well and 
worthily bestowed when his task was done. Dupin has given 
a better general view of this important work than we remember 
to have Been elsewhere ; and it may not be unacceptable to oiur 

a translation of it here. 

k, Bradwardine not only treats < 

i, but also of the existence of < 

i eternity, of his immutability, c 

er attributes ; more especially <j 

and of his will. Me shews, t 

ill his creatures, that he is the proximate caus$ 

?y do; that his will is 

barigeable, and all that 

; that his knowledge d 

a his own will. He e: 

[Is not, sin. He prove 

Irrace, and shews that i 

?d; that it is the imn 

incipally of penitence. 

cts conditional predesti 

mam points of his fii 

He asserts that it do 

< or not willing a particular thing, bi 

4 willing all tpat ought to be willed 

* ought not to be wilted. He shews, ( 
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'necessitate die wHI, but that it cannot by it* own power over- 
' dome any temptation without the special aid of God, which 

* ta po other than his invincible will ; that without this aid we 

* Carrtiot avoid sin; that perseverance is the effect of grace. He 

* then explains the co-operation of man's will with the will of 

* God. He affirms, that God does not take away liberty* 

* though he does, in some sort, impose necessity. He treats 
4 of the various species of necessity and contingency, and cite* 
? the different sentiments of philosophers and divines concerning 

* the contingency of events : of these varieties of opinion he 
' reckons up thirty-three, and concludes, that all future cir- 
f cumstances take place by a kind of necessity in reference to 
'higher causes, which is, nevertheless, consistent with liberty, 
4 because it is not absolute, natural, violent, or forced. He sums 

* up with a recapitulation of the errors he has combated, and of 
' the truths he has established, comprising them in thirty-six 

* propositions.' 

* We are not, of course, making ourselves responsible for all 
Bradwardine's shades of opinion, still less for his modes of ex- ^ 
pression ; but, on the whole, there can be no question of the 
high value of his work, nor of its beneficial effect at a critical 
period in the history of religious sentiment It only remains, 
in illustration of this part of our subject, that we give the prin- 
cipal dates and circumstances of Bradwardine's life, that it n?a^ 
be seen how nearly they approach, and how intimately they >re 
identified with* the times, feelings, and characteristic opinions 
of *WyclHFe. Thomas Bradwardine was born, probably, in 
1490. He matriculated at Merton, and was proctor of the 
fcfarVersity in 1S25. His application was exemplary, and beside; 
ari extensive and minute acquaintance with the Aristotelian and 
Platonic systems of philosophy, his acquisitions in mathematics, 
attd theology entitled him to his distinguishing epithet, the 

* ^Profound 6octor \ Having distinguished himself for some 
fims as divinity professor at Oxford, he took up his residence 
tfrfth Richard de Bury, the learned Bishop of Durham* ami 
obtained the chancellorship of the diocese of London, and a> 
G&tmtfty of Lincoln cathedral. He became the favourite chap- r 

Sih tjrEdward III., and in 1349, was consecrated Archbishop 
■^Canterbury. He died in October of the same year in which 
MT^d* attained the highest dignity of the English hierarchy. 
Htfrflf'be readily believed, that such a man was in no favopr, 
tfit^'the heads of the papacy; aod.it is related of. him r that 
wffefri he presented himself for consecratipn at Avignon, then, 
tile r^srftcbee of the popes, he was grossly insulted after the, 
exclusion of the ceremony, by a buffoon", seated ; upon uti ass,. 
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who wit instigated Co this vulgar affront by a cardinal* nearly 
allied to the reigning pontiff. 

We have a great dislike to guesses and probabilities in mat- 
ters of historical inference and deduction; but it ir impossible? 
to evade the conviction, that this juxtaposition to a lofty and 1 
enlightened intellect had a decided influence on the character 
and conduct of Wycliffe ; and it would be an interesting labour 
to trace out in their respective writings, the resemblances- auci 
coincidences in the mental movements of -such men as Brad- 
ward ine and the Rector of Lutterworth. But the multiplied 
and complicated exertions and events of Wycliffe's life, are 
connected with so many and such various circumstantials as to 
require uncommon discretion in their management. An in- 
dispensable preliminary to the adequate treatment of this great 
subject, is, a complete sacrifice of the spirit of system and par- 
tizanship* Here it was — we make the observation par parenthese 
— that Milner broke down ; and here we may congratulate Mr: 
Vaughan on one of his distinguishing excellences as an histo- 
rical biographer. We are now approaching the active period 
of WyclifFe's life; and it is remarkable, that his earliest publica- 
tion should have been written under impressions similar to 
those which are influencing many at the present day. The as- 
pect of the times was singularly alarming. 

^ ' The years of his minority had scarcely departed, when the na- 
tions of the earth began to droop under one of those afflictive visita- 
tions which the conscience of mankind has ever connected with the 
peculiar displeasure of the Almighty. It could hardly have passed 
before the eye of Wycliffe without affecting his religious sympathies ; 
and its influence on the religious aspect of his country was extended 
and deplorable. It was in the year 1345, that a pestilence, the most 
destructive in the annals of the world, appeared in Tartary. Having 
ravaged various kingdoms of Asia, it hovered about the Delta and 
the Nile ; was wafted thence to the islands of Greece ; passing along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, it filled the several states of Italy 
with impartial ruin, and crossing the Alps, penetrated into nearly 
every recess of the European population. Two years had been oc- 
cupied in its desolating march, when the continent was shaken from 
its centre to its borders, by a succession of earthquakes. From June 
to December, in the same year, England was deluged with incessant 
rains : in the following August, the plague appeared at Dorchester ; 
it soon reached the metropolis, and there, in the space of a few 
months, added many thousands to its victims. The infected generally 
perished within a few hours : the strongest failed after the second or 
third day. Wycliffe was now in the twenty-fifth year of his age ; he 
saw the distemper passing from men to the brute creation, covering 
the land with putrid flesh; the labours of husbandry suspended, the 
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tfc^iotyusifajMlosed, th© aDidrt^tortiB^t^^^fJr de^ce of*tip6v» 
stitien for security, and 8ubsequentl^pe^»hiWy^ubyan^^ith!.ifeIte 
«jm f of : ptotfli$A$v. dHpaic „ JJ* no* daabfc; discardou 1 , Jhe; rumour 
T$ic)v,a%nied. tfcafc a tenth ooty of the human ?an\ily ba4 beefi 
qpared* , But ( heuiay have listened to t/ie less credulous, when staling 
it as proWtfe that the earth' had lost full half its population. It is 
<*eVtaln; that enough would be seen by him, and admitted on unque£ 
tidtfabte evidence, to clothe the dispensation with the moist alarming 
is^ectf and fVote his frequent reference* to ft, in after Hfe, we learn 
that its iaBptttsyto on his mind wae not to be effaced.' Vol 1%-pf*. 
«88,fl- . . ■ # 

ive been supposed, that thesi 

md salutarily impress the pub 

n away from vicious indulges 
from criminal negligence. 

lisappointed : ' he lived to see 
pbatfc language of Mr. Vaughan, — ' and on 
€ tended, that the depravity which is not si 

* suffering, niust acquire a more hopeless Y 

* resisting process through which it nas pass 
all cases of a similar description, a strange s 
lessneas seems to have pervaded all classes 
** overflowing scourge passed through " the 
rors of the Lord, chastising the iniquity of t 

ing to. rouse them to repentance. The spirit of rapacity, am- 
bition, frivolity, sensuality, had been dreadfully rebuked, but 
it spurned the monition ; and such were the signs of the tinges, 
that . Wycliffe, in the full conviction that the latter days wer$ 
at band, published, in 1356, his sincere but miscalculating con* 
viction* that ' The last Age of the Church ' was come. In thi? 
tract, he adverts to the speculations of the Abbot Joachimy who 
had* so far buck as the time of Richard Coeur de Lien, distirp» 

Eftshed himself by his bold interpretations of Scripture* pro 
lecy, and by certain hazardous attempts to explain and ac- 
mmodate the doctrine of the Trinity. # * H 

4 With this s^er, and with others who could boast of similar visions*;, 
lis hie guides, Wycliffe arrives at the conclusion, that the close of 
the fourteenth century will be that of the world, arid observes, ih&t 
the fnodern prophet ?n stating, that four great tributafioi 
cbtoe upon the church, In the interval between the advent 
*jtd the tad of the Christian economy, is assuredly support 
DAvid, the venerable Bede, and St- Bernard. The first 0: 
Ityhttkms is described as taking place when the church w 
bV heathen persecution ; the second, when the hostilities < 
fl*ip 1fete succeeded by the allorehients of heresy. But 
timtftrhav* beetf "pot off by the wisdom of saints, as tl 
overcome by the steadfastness of martyrs.*' The third and the 

Vol.XXX.N.S. A A 
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fourth of these general calamities are viewed as belongiog to die 
fourteenth century ; the ope arising " from the secret heresy of ai- 
-moniets ", the other iaecluding the triumphs of antichrist, the exaot 
ft period of whose approach God only kaoweth." ' Vol. I. pp« 24&» 44* 

The controversy respecting the mendicant orders had, we 
have no doubt, a most decided effect on the views and* feefings 
of Wycliffe concerning ecclesiastical abuses. The fraternities 
of begging friars, renouncing all worldly possessions, and de- 
pending for their yery subsistence on the alms of the pious, 
had been instituted, ostensibly, as a corrective to the pride and 
wealth of other religious communities, but really as an effectual 
method of withdrawing the attention of the laity from the se- 
cular and sensual character of the higher ranks of the priest- 
hood i as well as for the purpose of bringing the ecclesiastical 
power into more immediate and influential contact with the 
people. But it was soon found that, of all the sacerdotal orders, 
this speedily became the most dangerous and depraved. Ex- 
cepting to the Papal court, it was an object of antipathy and 
jealousy t6 all classes; and in 1357, Fitz-Ralph, the archbishop 
of Armagh, exhibited formal articles of accusation against 
them before the Pope himself at Avignon. The gravamina of 
Armacbanus were, however, chiefly confined to particulars and 
incidentals ; but when Wycliffe, soon afterwards, entered the 
field, he assumed a bolder tone, and challenged the very prin- 
ciple of the institute. 

4 A sanction was supposed to be imparted to the practices of the 
mendicants, by the poverty of Christ and of his apostles ; and this 
circumstance had imperceptibly induced a habit of appeal 'to the 
sacred scriptures, as to a decisive authority. The volume of inspira- 
tion was thus brought from its obscurity, and was vested, though for 
mistaken purposes, with something of its ancient influence, as th/e 
guide of religious opinion. Such as were displeased by the obtru- 
stve>services of the friars, were thus naturally directed to the records 
of the gospel, that the justice of these novel pretensions might be 
thence ascertained or confuted ; and the arguments opposed with 
most success to the peculiarities of the mendicants, were derived 
from the source to which they had themselves been the first to ap- 
peal. It is scarcely to be questioned, that to these facts, we arp 
considerably indebted for Wycliffe's early attachment to the doctrine 
which affirms the sufficiency of the scriptures, to all the purposes, 
both of faith and duty; a doctrine, in which die right of private 
judgement was obviously implied. And it will hereafter appear, th*t 
no modern theologian has been found, more alive to the importance 
of these maxims, or more successful in defending them. It is pro- 
bable indeed, that Wycliffe was very far from anticipating the latft 
result of his inquiries, when he first became -JcMwn as the oppooeqt 
of the new orders ; but we have sufficient evidence to justify the oonv 
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elusion* that»ev*n then these moment** seatimeats .had become m 
m hopefot degree fanwhar to his mind. The failure of Fitzralph, m 
hirmore limited project of reform, had left no room to hope for im- 
provement as emanating from the papacy ; and probably suggested 
to his less distinguished successor in the contest, his more vigordus 
and leas partial exposure of ecclesiastical corruption, before the bar 
«f the people.' Vol. I. pp. 252, 253. 

It would lead us beyond all, not merely reasonable, but to- 
lerable limits, if we were to engage in that very important line 
of illustration which results from the history of the times* Mr* 
Vaughan has executed this part of his undertaking with much 
ability, and only with too much brevity. There is so ex- 
tensive a range of intrigues and influences connected with 
these inquiries, such a complication of contradictory qua- 
lities^ clashing interests, and defective information as to facts, 
that, to write the public life of Wycliffe, is to do little less 
than to give the whole political and ecclesiastical history of 
England at that time. The unflinching and unprincipled am* 
bition of Courtney ; the cbmmanding and energetic, but dubi- 
ous character of John of Gaunt; the singular policy and 
.powerful influence of the Queen Mother; with a tissue of con- 
flicting views and passions, usurpations and resistances, changes 
and persecutions, form such an entangled web of intersecting 
movements and manoeuvres, as to demand a volume for their 
adequate development. We shall then pass by all this with a 
reference to the volumes before us for details and explanations, 
and proceed to such further comment as may seem expedient. 

Some of the most important circumstances of WycUffe's 
career, were closely connected with bis appointment to the 
^professorship of Theology at Oxford, in 1372. A distinction 
of this kind shews at once the high esteem in which he was 
held, and the alteration of sentiment that was beginning to be- 
tray itself even in the central seat of learning. Af r. Vaughan 
is disposed to refer to this period, the Exposition of the Deca- 
logue ; a work, of which an exceedingly interesting abstract is 
given, and which, in the absence of more specific evidence, may 
be considered as supplying satisfactory means of forming a cor- 
rect judgment of 

i * 

1 Wyeiitfe's opinions in theology, at the period of commencing M* 
divinity lectures among the students of Oxford* The doctrines 
which have been in general regarded as forming the most important 
peculiarities of the Christian revelation, were evidently the favour^e 
portion of his creed. Tons we find him zealously inculcating the 
lessons of- inspiration oo the fall of man, and the consequent <Je- 
flmtffUy of humarvnaUire; on the excellence and perpetual obliga- 
tion oTitbetaaoctl Jaw ; on the exclusive dependence, of eye^y «h4d 

AAa 
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oft Adaaa* far the reirtsien of H* sins, on the «t4neaMafr *f Ghrfcft? 
aqd #>r victory oveMemptation, end the po ss a i s irta of helbieat, ma- 
the a^ds of 4ivine grace* , It ha* appealed also, that fhese ino mfiit p gs 
tenets, were very far from being regarded with the cold*ess,ef noe 
speculation. On the contrary, in the experience of Wyciiffe, they 
are found united with thai, peculiar feeling of gratitude and humility, 
with that hallowed confidence in God, and with those refined plea- 
sures of devotion, which they so directly tend to produce. With 
lorn, to use his own nervous language, the love of God was an ex- 
ercise of the soul " full of reason." r Vol. I. pp. 313, 314. 

From the treatise itself, we shall give one short extract ia 
illustration of the Reformer's manner. 

' His instructions in relation to public worship, require, the -moat 
humiliating acknowledgments df guilt and of spiritual helplessness*, 
and urge the worshipper, in his approaches to God, " to cry heartily 
unto hjm for grace and succour." To aid the reflections of the de- 
vout mind, during this sacred season, he enjoins that it be then 
especially remembered, " that God is almighty — Why ? — Because 
he made all this world of nought. That he is all wise — Why ? — Be- 
cause* he governs most wisely all things. That he is all good- 
Why?— Because he niaketh all things turn to the profit of good 
mea who faithfully love him. That he is all just— Why ?— Because 
he reward eth all good deeds, and punishes all trespasses in due time, 
and in due measure, both secret and open ; neither may anv crea- 
ture resist his punishing, whether in earth, in purgatory, or in hell, 
That he is all merciful — Why ? — Because he is readier to receive 
sinful men to grace, that would truly leave their sins, than they are 
to ask mercy. Vol. I. p. 309. 

Wycliffe seems now to have occupied a high standing in 
public opinion. Subsequent circumstances proved that he had 
produced a great impression at Oxford ; and it was probably 
in no small degree to the effects of this favourable sentiment 
tbftt.be was indebted lor his escape. Had a greater unity of 
feeling and a more cordial . co-operation existed among the 
doctors of the church, it is possible that the machinations of 
fejs enemies might have been crowned with success. But diffi- 
culties were interposed, obstacles were to be cleared away ; the 
halting were to be confirmed, malcontents were to be soothed 
or silenced, and all the machinery of menace and cajolery «ras 
to be called into play, before a clear way could be obtained to 
the arraignment and condemnation of the great delinquent 
Some of the most conspicuous men of the university ihade 4 
strong stand' finr their partial views of truth : atod though they^ 
nearly all, ultimately made their consciences bend to their secular 
interest, it was not without a resistance that might dispose tha 
enemies of rqligipus. light to hesjjate. iu urging matters tafi** 
Ueajity witblonc.who was of known i'e*oUi.tHWt who h*df**we*T 
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f«l supporters, end who was not likely to be beaten before be 
bed desk bard blows to hie assailants, It appears, moreover, 
tbat, independently of bis fatftors among the men of learning, 
he was in great esteem among those who ekercised a strong 
influence on the government of the realm. The proceedings 
of the English Parliament were, about this time, of uncommon, 
interest. A noble spirit of opposition to the encroachments of 
Borne had been awakened, both in the Commons and among 
the Peers; aad some admirable specimens of dense and forcible 
reasoning are given by Mr. Vaughan, in connexion with this 
subject, as delivered in the grand council of the nation. These, 
then, were no times for overstraining the maxims of ecclesiasti- 
cal domination; and we accordingly find, that when WycKflfe was 
compelled to make his appearance before the official tribunals, 
bis deliverance was effected without much difficulty. The man 
to whom the Parliament of England had entrusted a share in 
important negotiations with the Pope, and to whom had been 
submitted, ' in the name of the King, 9 the consideration of 
an important question concerning the claims of the papacy, 
was not to be dealt with lightly, or in that summary way that 
more unfriended individuals had too often experienced. On 
two special occasions was Wycliffe impleaded before the Eng* 
liah Inquisition. The first was the immediate effect of papal 
bulls, addressed to the ecclesiastical authorities, to the King, 
and to the university of Oxford, in which John Wyclifle, 
rector of Lutterwortli, was formally accused of heretical pravity, 
and cited before the pontifical tribunal. To the credit of the 
university' it is to be recorded, that the reception or rejection 
of the bull was a matter of * serious discussion ;' and though it 
was at length determined to yield, the obedience was ftW*]? 
luminal. The hierarchy was more in earnest, and Wycliflfe 
had to make his appearance before a synod at Lambeth, where 
be delivered in a written defence to the papal delegates. What 
might have be^n the result of this meeting, can only be guessed; 
for the people were the friends of the Reformer, and interfered 
very effectually in his behalf. 

' O* the court and the populace, his doctrines were daily making 
a powerful impression. The latter, alarmed for his safety, sur- 
rounded tbe place of meeting, and with raady of the citizens, forced 
their way into the chapel where, the parties were convened, pro* 
claiming their attachment to the person and opinions of the rector of 
Lutterworth, The dismay created by this tumult was augmented, 
when Sir Lewis Clifford entered the court, and in the name of the 
queen mother, forbad the bishops proceeding to any definite tea- 
fence respecting the doctrine or the conduct of Wycliffe. Thus, 
bf the better seal of the laity, the plans of ecclesiastics to suppress 
the w»et» el* the reformation, were a second time thwarted. Wal- 
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singham, in rotating thk disastrous event* betrays die temper «/ the 
wolf when robbed or hU prey* The delegates, be observes, u ehaketo 
as a reed with the wiad, became soft as oil ta their speech* to fibe 
open forfeiture of their own dignity, and the injury of the whale 
church. With such fear were they struck, that you would tfeEnk 
them a man who bears not, or one in whose mouth are no rep roof s* "' 
•Vol. I. pp. 359, S60. 

The monkish historian last quoted, gives the contents of 
the paper vhat was handed in by WycTiffe, as an answer to 
the allegations of bis accusers. On this document, charges of 
timidity and. trimming have been founded. For the particulars 
of that important statement, we must refer to Mr. Vauglmtf; 
but concerning the insinuations for which it has been made the 
pretext, we shall take leave to say, that they are utterly 
groundless; —that they come with a very ill grace from casuists 
sitting, much at their ease, in their lounging chairs, none 
making them etfraid ,• and that, all recrimination apart, it is idle 
to impute cowardice where there is an avowal of sentiments, a 
tithe of which would bave brought all the reformers that ever 
lived, to the stake, Rome being judge. It seems to bave been 
forgotten by some very worthy persons, touching this matter* 
that Wycliffe was not Luther, nor his times die times of 
Luther ; and that it required a long lapse of years to prepare 
eiven the most vigorous and conscientious minds for a com- 
plete emancipation from prescriptive error. On Dr. Lin- 
gard's glosses and evasions, we should feel it needless to 
waste a syllable, but there are others whose negligence or pre* 
cjpitancy may be injurious. It is somewhat in anticipation* 
but with entire appropriateness to our immediate subject, th#t 
we refer to the closing passages of Mr. Vaughan's work, for 
the following eloquent, and not more eloquent than just, vindfr 
cation of Wycliffe from these dark intimations of fraihy and 
infirm integrity* 

' To separate in so great a measure between the strength and 
weakness of established doctrines, required the application of no 
common energy, and the possession of much ingenuousness and 
courage. In the Christianity which prevailed around him, the pure 
fifth or the gospel was superseded by a host ot grovelling supenti- 
* turns ; its simple ritual had given place to a multitude of heathen 
and childish ceremonies ; and its ministers, from being the shepherds 
of the flock of Christ, had become the members of a worldly hierar- 
chy,, nearly all the tendencies of which were, to wed the communi- 
ties beneath them to ignorance and to irreligion. So artfully, too^ 
had the scheme been devised, that the delinquent priest* however 
much delinquent, was almost secure from the approach of chastise*- 
itietrt. 1 On this state tr£ things centuries had shed their influence? 
apjpterefitfy but to increase its stability,' arid <to render the preset* 
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pt*th& human race, with respect to many of its- cfrcamstantoti, but 
the -.more foreboding; Unawed, however, by the force of popular 
ami long established opinions, Wycliffe ventured to publish the faith 
d£ the scriptures, condemning the frauds and superstitions by which 
it hod .been for ages disfigured or concealed. The simple and for- 
gotten nodes of worship which the same authority enjoins, he oftett 
ventufed to inculcate. And thus restoring religion to its place in 
the reason and the affection, he called on every hierarchy of Christ- 
endom, and on the pontiff and his cardinals at their head, to relin- 
quish their worldly occupations and the incumbrances of wealth, and 
to expect the preservation of their influence on earth, but as their 
maxims and temper should be known to breathe the spirit of heaven] 
Against certain points in this bold theory, many objections might be 
urged ; but it is, nevertheless, one which no ordinary genius would have 
bad power to conceive. By a few, all its parts were hailed as devout 
and wise ; by more, it was only partially approved ; and by a greater 
number, it was denounced as the madness of revolutionary zeal. 
But while subject to the imputation of every motive which might 
ierve to cover his name and his tenets with odium ; and while threat* 
fined with the heaviest penalties which the native clergy or the papal 

Swer could impose ; the only change in the conduct of the reformer, 
on the period of first announcing his peculiar doctrines to the last 
boors of has life* is, that they are repeated with a growing constancy, 
and with a still louder emphasis* The cords which had bound so 
many generations, were thus broken ; and scarcely less 'remarkable 
was the vigour which sustained the purpose of his mind, amid the 
storm which lowered early, and increased in darkness and violence 
to the moment of his death. It was his more penetrating apprehen- 
sion of the nature of religion, and of the principles involved in the 
papal ascendancy, which led him to surpass such men as Grosstestg 
and Fitz Ralph, whose attacks were limited to the outworks of the 
apostacy; and at the same time to put at defiance the charge of 
Manicbeism, which had been preferred, often unjustly, but alwoysr 
*kh too much success against the continental reformers. So conv 
ftrehensive, indeed, were his views of Christianity and of the claims 
of his species, that the movements which have favoured the diffusion 
of scriptural piety, or of general kuowledge, in later times, might be 
snewn to have been the result, in no few instances, of adopting 
maxims which John de Wycliffe laboured to inculcate.' 

Vol. II.pp.S67-T-86& 

The second attempt to bend or break the spirit of the Reformer^ 
m* made by his old and persevering enemy, Courtney ; but, 
although the days of Wycliffe were approaching to their close, 
h.fs spirit was firm, and the paper which has been represented 
ai a recantation, was, in the estimation of his enemies, a stub- 
born maintenance of heretical opinion. There seems, by (he, 
way t to be considerable obscurity and entanglement about these, 
04 , well as about other circumstances of Wyclifie's life. We ha^ 
WWkt#9me slight essay towards reconciling the discrepancies, 
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lUff, ty fc )t>qr<md par j>pwer, w 
Wf cpqqot , jpst qp w afford, j 
^tiflitiojp to Us general dupery 
g^mina^wp .wpi|l^ 9 baweyer,j 
occasional . ui'aer4oa,"*ot marjj 
tyacg themselves in tnasituati 
ijient and wqste pf time woujc 
Wycliffe died, as he hod 
pendent discharge of doty, 
disease and debility, and his 1 
and anxiety : but there was n 
extent of nis powers, and h 
On the 29th of December, 12 
and on the 3 1st, he expired. 

. One of the most .valuable distinctions of. Mr. Vsughap's *ro- 
hnntos, will be found in tbeir analytical character, Wyctifiefe 
arguments and appeals are invariably brought forward km ibdlr 
fcwn behalf. Hfs works are given both in dissection* atwh'fh 
Iffiteril* derail; and ai*e thus tnade more accessible to the* #ett£- 
ftd reader, than they would have been in their origfaifT totW. 
XVle are, indeed, disposed to think that something; has hefe 
peen rathe/- unduly sacrificed tp popularity; since Mr, Vauguafi 
jhaa not only jnoderni;sed the old orthography, so dear tp J&e 
thorougfa'bred antiauary, but has ventured on further *lfce£f- 
^lions, which we shall describe in his own words. • j«a 

», ( It will be -seen that, in the e 
^vernacular pieces, the orthograpl 

been discarded, and that the taste 
.some farther degree consulted. 
( language has been taken from a \ 

sages inserted would fail to receivi 

and which is. necessary to the desi 

may be questioned also, whether 

he should be obliged to deliver hii 

in the very letter of a dialect to 

repulsive, as that of our ancestors 
, is a danger of mistaking the impei 

perception and sentiment. But 

nave justified a greater liberty u 
( wish it to be borne distinctly in mi 

positions included in these volun 

nas been in every instance caref 
,even the minutest, shade of his n 
,mre still- current among us, and 
t.wpTB } obsolete from their struck u 
, matwais/ , V/s|. I, Preface, flp,,**,**..- ,,,, , „ t .^ ^ jKt , tJ 

f M W Vkufchai* nia* be r^t^tkfe'tturiffi <bto Ite*ai<veablMk, 

. >-. t't >. /v: io'/ 
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that he has, by this system of revision, rendered lite wfcrk titfe- 
Tesl'forthe purposes of reference and citation. Individual^, 
%e have all possible reliance on his fidelity and accuracy, but 
Aiis conviction would be quite unavailing in controversy, afid 
unsatisfactory in' historical inquiries. We wish that Mr. V. 
would publish a volume containing a correct republication of 
Wyclitre's smaller tracts ; With analyses, illustrated by extracts*, 
of his remaining works. 

* It will be clearly seen by the preceding pages, that Wydiffe 
was not only an energetic, but a highly gifted man. He was 
iiri acute reasoner, a well fumished scholar and divine, elo- 
quent and undaunted. A specimen or two will be sufficient to ' 
characterise his manner. 



« u 



Prelates*', observes the English Reformer, " foully deceive 
Christian men by their pretended indulgences or pardons, and rob 
them widkedly of their money." In proof of this statement he. re- 
marks, " that alms after the will of sinful men " may procure " thou- 
sands of years of pardon, and also pardons without number to man's, 
understanding." There are also described as granted " by virtue of 
Christ's passion and martyrdom, and by the holy merits of saints, 
which they did more than was needful for their own bliss." Offended 
by this strange mixture of creature-merit with that of the Saviour, 
and scarcely less with the pardon itself, which was presumed to- be 
so conveyed, he affirms 'that the doctrine is one, •* never taught/ in 
all the gospel, and never used neither by Paul, nor Peter, nor any 
Other apostle of Christ ; and yet they might, and could, and were so 
full of charity as certainly to have taught and used this pardon if 
there had been any such. For in Christ was all manner of gtftfd 
doctrine, and good life, and charity, and these were most abundant 
after him in his apostles. And since Christ discovered and taught 
all that is needful and profitable, and still taught not this pardon, it 
follows that this pardon is neither needful nor profitable." 
' ' Adverting to the departed in an intermediate state, he remarks, 
" It passeth man's knowing what is the doom of such souls. It seem- 
eth then great pride for sinful man to make himself certain and mas- 
ter of the judgment of God* which still be knoweth not.— Also if 
this pardon be a spiritual and heavenly gift, it should be given' freely, 
as'Cnrist teaches in the gospel, and not for money, nor worldly 
goods, nor fleshly favour. But if a rich man will dearly buy it, he 
shall have a pardon extending to a thousand years, though he be 
feally accursed of God for his sinful life. While the poor bedridden 
warn who may not travel to Rome, nor to such another place, he 
shall have no pardon of the pope, though he be holy ana full of 
Uharity. Since then, this pardon, if there be any such, shookr be 
freely given, it is theft and robbery to take thus mochgokl fdrit. 
Also mis pretended pardon deceiveth many men. For rich men 
trust to reach Heaven thereby without pain, and therefore Ae f ess 
ftattosin; and of contrition, and forsaking sin, epd doing alms, 
little is spoken/' He then observes, that if the nature of such par- 
Vol. XXX. N.S. B B 
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dons were "truly told, thepr should be set at nought. Agafa, Re re- 
marks : " Great falseness it is so much to magnify the power of the 
idpe in purgatory, such as no man here can show to be real, either 
iy holy writ or reason; since in this world,, we see an obscure man 
may thus despise the pope and oppose his lordship, and he doth in 
vain, all his might, all his wit, and all his will, to be avenged upon 
such a poor harlot (varlet ?). It seemeth, then, for many reasons, that 
this feigned pardon is a subtle merchandise of Anti-Christ's clerks, to 
magnify their pretended power, and to get worldly goods, and to 
make men free from the fear of sin, and sweetly to wallow therein as 
swine/" Vol. II. pp. 335— S37. 

The following urgent appeal is in a very different strain from 
the average exhortations of his time. His was the deep-seated' 
piety of the heart, and he bore an indignant protest against the 
religion of penances and pilgrimages, masses and indulgenc 



. < " Christ not compelling, but freely counselling every man to 
seek a perfect life, saith, * Let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me/ Let us then deny ourselves in whatever we 
have made ourselves by sin, and such as we are made by graee, let 
us continue. If a proud man be converted to Christ and is made 
humble, he hath denied himself. If a covetous man ceaseth to covet* 
and giveth of his own to relieve the needy, he hath denied himself. 
If an impure man changeth his life and becometh chaste, be hath 
denied himself, as St. Gregory saith. He who withstandeth and fort 
saketh the unreasonable will of the flesh, denieth himself. The cross 
of Christ is taken when we shrink not from contempt, for the love of 
die truth ; when man is crucified unto the world, and the world is 
crucified unto him, and he setteth its joy at nought. It is not 
enough to bear the cross of a painful life, except we follow Christ in 
bis virtues, in meekness, love, and heavenly desire. He taketh the 
cross who is ready to meet all peril for God'; if need be to die rather 
than to forsake 'Christ. And whoso taketh not thus the cross, and 
followeth not Christ thus, is not worthy to be his disciple. —Lord 
Jesus, turn us to thee, and we shall be turned ! Heal thou us, and 
then we shall be verily holy ; for without grace and help from thee, 
may no man be truly turned or healed. For they are but scornets, 
who to-day turn to God, and to-morrow turn away ; who to-day de 
their penance, and to-morrow turn again to their former evils. What 
is turning to God ? Nothing but turning from the world, from sto, 
and from the fiend. What is turning from God, but turning to the 
changing things of this world, to delight in the creatures, the lusts 
of the flesh, and the works of the fiend. To be turned from the 
world, is to set at naught its joys, and to suffer meekly, all bitter* 
xtess, slanders, and deceits, for the love of Christ. To leave all 
occupations unlawful and unprofitable to the soul, so that man's witf 
and thought become dead to the tilings which the world loveth and 
wopthippeth." The devices of Satan with which all. have to jconfcand, 
Ve/<#aid in the conclusion, to be particularly directed gainst spelt 
|§ seek this peculiar sanctity. <( He studieth to bring against us all 
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manner of temptations and tribulation* according as beseeth that, by 
the mercy of God, we are escaped out of his power. For he seeketb 
nothing so much as to separate men from the pure and the everlast^ 
ing love of Jesus Christ, and to make them love perisbing.things and 
the uncleanness of this world." ' Vol. II. pp. 560— 362. . . 

Mr. Vaughan's chapters on the Opinions and the Character 
of Wycliffe, are ably drawn up, and have afforded us even 
more gratification than we have derived from other, perhaps 
more generally interesting portions of the work : but we cannot 
follow him into so wide a field, and where the tracks are some* 
times of such intricacy as to require a discriminating and diffi- 
cult investigation. It will be enough to say, in general, that 
Wyclifie was a high predestinarian in abstract opinion, and a 
firm maintainer of the doctrines of grace, without losing sight 
of their practical tendency. 

' A prominent article in his religious creed, and one from which 
the rest were all more or less deduced, was the election of grace. 
.The church is accordingly described as composed of predestinated 
persens, and of such alone* " We are predestinated ", he remarks, 
?' that we may obtain divine acceptance, and become holy ; having 
received that grace through the humanity of Christ, by which we are 
rendered finally pleasing to God. And to me it appears, that this 

trace, which is called the grace of predestination, or the charity of 
nal perseverance, cannot by any means fail." ' Vol. II. pp. 352, 53. 
#. *• • • # # 

4 Men, it is remarked, should be without exception admonished, 
that they receive not the grace of God in vain, since, in every in- 
stance, where such conduct is exhibited, " the default Is not in God, 
but all the default is in his servants/' Again, it is said, that " God 
witbdraweth not his grace, except man shall abuse it ; and then the 
righteousness of God requireth that the sinner should be punished.'* ' 

Vol. II. pp. 357, 88. 

A supplementary chapter contains a complete statement of 
the. writings of Wyclifie, with references to the libraries ift 
which they are to be found. Appendixes of various and valu- 
able documents are subjoined. From these, we shall extract 
the Reformer's < letter of excuse ' to Urban VI., as a ftir speci- 
men of style and maimer. To us it appears a model in its 
wiry ; calm, courteous, and repelling with dignified reproof, the 
papal claims to servile obedience. 

4 1 have joyfully to telle alle trew men the bileve that I hold, and 
ttgatfs to the Pope. For I suppose, that if any raith be rightftil and 
geven of God, tftd Pope will gladly conserve it: and if ray raith be 
stfrorVthe Pope wW wisely amend it. I suppose over this, that the* 
Gospd of Christ be part of the corps of God's lawe. For I beleve 
• r BB2 
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that desu Gbris* thaftjgaf in hit ova pettoim this Gaspelis **ry, God 
4n4 very «s$Df and; be tj*is it passes-all other lawes. I suppose* over 
thw, that the Pwf be roost ofclishid to the keping of the tiotpfl 
among all inen that livpn here. For the Pope is highest yicar that, 
Christ has here in erth. For moreness of Christ's vicars is hot mea- 
sured by worldly moreness, bot by this, that this vicar sues more 
Christ by vertuous living: for thus teches the Gospel. That this is 
the ?enterioe*f Christ and of his Gospel I take as biJeve ; that Ctlrist 
for time that he walked here was most poore mon of aHe both m 
spirit and in baveing ; for Christ says that he had nofct (or to rest his 
hede on. And over this I take as bileve, that no mon schalde sue 
the Pone, ne no saint that now is in heyen, bot in alsmyohe at he 
sued Christ : for James and John errid, and Peter and Fowl skwftd. 
Of this I take as holesome counseile, that the Pope leeve his worldly, 
lordscbip to worldly lords, as Christ gaf him, and move speedilv all 
his Clerks to do so : for thus did Christ, and taught thus his disciptis, 
tiU the fende had blynded this world. And if I trre in this sentence 
I will mekely be ainendid, hif bv the death, hif it be skilful, for that 
I hope were gode to me. And if I might traveile in my own persoun, 
I woide with God's will go to the Pope. Bot [Christ] has riedid 
me to the contrary, and taught me more obeishe to God than to 
mon. And I suppose of our Pope that he will not be Antidirist, 
and reverse Christ in this wirking to the contrary of Christ's wiile. 
For if he summons ageyns resoun by him or any of his, and pursue 
this unskilful summoning, he is an open Antichrist. And merciful 
entent excusid not Petir that ne Christ clepid him Sathanas : so 
blyqd entent and wicked conseil excuses not the Pope here, bot if 
he aske of trewe Prestis that they traveile more than they may, 'tis 
not excused by resoun of God that ne he is Antichrist* For our 
bileve techis us that our blessid God suffrys us not to be temptyd 
more than we may ; how schuld a mon aske such service ? And 
theeefore pray we to God for our Pope Urban the Sex that his old 
Holy entent be not quenchid by his enemys. And Christ that may 
pot lyeseis that the enemy es of a mon be especially his homelyo 
n^em^h, and this is soth of men and fencbV Vol. II. pp. 455, 56* ; 

' An excellent portrait, by Edward Finden, is prefixed. 



Art. V. India t or Tracts submitted to illustrate the Cbaraeter aa4 

-. Condition of the Native Inhabitants ; with Sogsestient for ref #011^ 

. in the present System of Government. By EL. Rickards, Jfisg^ 

.. Part L , 8vo. pp.116. London. 1828* ,r. 

rpHE Author of this tract, having lived twenty»tbree years at 
India* and passed much of that time in intimate ioterv 
course with variow natives, proposes to publish a treatise aw 
each of the following points ; being, he say*, * persuaded that, 1 
' fwitfoottt a comet ktiowfedge of the slate and condition of the 
« native population of India, and the causes which have for 
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« ages obstructed ite improvement^ the measures* to> toe adopted > 
« lot rtoe future govern tftent of that country at tt>e eapfotttoft <of« 

• die existing act for continuing ft to the Eitsrt Itfdta Company, s 

* will be erroneous in principle, and inapplicable as remedies'! 
•Tor the evils and inconveniences they may be intended tp\ 
•correct.* , - . 

' • Pafrt I. On the Castes of India, and the alleged fthnptiehy aadi 
immutability of Hindoo feabits. 

<- 4 II. Historical sketch of the state and condition of the aattre 
Indians tinder former governments. 

• * III. On the Revenue Systems of India under the East India- 
Company's Government, as tending to perpetuate the degraded con- 
dition of the natives* 

' IV. On the Company's trade, and its results in a financial and 
political point of view. 

' V. Suggestions for a Reform of the Administration of India as 
regards the present system both at home and abroad.' 

jOf these, the first Part Js now before us ; and the others axe 
to follow in a series of detached publications, in which shape* 
Mr. Rickards conceives that they will stand a better chance of 
being read. The reading public is, we admit, sufficiently ca- 
pricious ; and more may sometimes be done towards the subju- 
gation of prejudice and indifference, by this Mahratta skirmish- 
ing with pamphlets, than by means of the heavy artillery of six- 
volume works. The design of the Author, at all events, has 
our hearty concurrence. It is really high time that India, with 
its teeming millions, should engage a somewhat more than oc- 
casional and reluctant attention on the part of the British pah* 
lie, and that the no-system of administration, the patchwork 
Hindoo-Mogul-British legislation, the commercial monopoly 
and the fiscal mis-management and oppression, which have so/ 
long combined to make up the government of British Indian 
should undergo a fundamental revision. The destinies of a 
hundred millions of men have too long been ruled by a great 
counting-house. The Company have been most fortunate in 
some of the illustrious servants whom they have sent out; in 
Aone«o much so as in those who have disobeyed their orders 
*hd broken through every parliamentary restriction. But India 
orires nothing to the Honourable Company, nothing to. the, sor- 
did, selfish, pusillanimous, atheistic mercantile policy, which 
has uniformly- characterized the proceedings of the Leaderihall- 
street council. A handful of despised missionaries, and a fe*v 
enlightened Britiah soldiers, with a bishop forced upon these 
Gknstiaft merchants, have, in. concurrence with two or three 
mblfe govflrntfca-generaJ, achieved all that has been done within 
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the past fourteen years, to atone to India for the wrongs of Mf 
a century. 

Mr. Mill's History of British India, with whatever faults and 
imperfections it may be chargeable as a history, has most 
powerfully tended to concentrate public attention upon India* 
and to let in the light upon the gross mis-management of In** 
dian affairs. The chief fault of the work is, that the Author 
has suffered his admirable talent of legal analysis to lead him 
too far into the discussion of particular questions; that his re- 
marks too often run into dissertation, till the facts which supply 
the text, are lost in the comment. Fifty pages On the Treaty of 
Bassein, and a hundred on the deposal of the worthless Nabob 
of the Carnatic, are far beyond the proportion which will be 
hereafter thought permanently due to them in a standard his- 
tory. Besides which, subsequent events have shewn, that (be 
pacific system to which Mr. Mill uniformly leans, was any 
thing but pacific in its results, and have vindicated the adminis^ 
tration of Lord Wellesley from the obloquy which was at one 
time heaped upon that * ambitious and expensive ruler/ The 
fact was, at has been remarked by a recent writer, 

' Lord Wellesley had been sent to India by the British Govern- 
ment, fpr the purpose of annihilating the French influence in that 
country. In the accomplishment of this object, he had, in fact, been 
almost compelled to attempt, and by the skill and valour of his gene- 
rals had been enabled nearly to effect, the conquest of the whole 
country. But the conquest of India was a forbidden achievement. 
It had been discouraged by the British Legislature, and even brand- 
ed as criminal. Hence, it was necessary to conceal even from km 
employers, the real nature and astonishing magnitude of the achieve- 
ment. He had been entrusted with a commission which it was im- 
possible to execute without exceeding it ; and he was condemned 
for his success* At the time of his arrival in India, there did not 
exist a single native government, Mussulman or JVf ahratta, that was 
not founded on usurpation,' and that of comparatively recent date*. 
Except that of Tippoo, there was not one that was strong enough to: 
control the predatory habits of the population or to protect the 
rights of the people* The voice of humanity almost called upon 
Great Britain to undertake the most blameless and beneficent asm*, 
pation that was ever achieved. But the sordid and timid spirit of a 
faefcaatlfe government opposed what, nevertheless! events forced 
upon its reluctant adoption. The English had contributed to hasten 
the jfeciiae and destruction of the dative monarchies and viceroy al» 
ties ; aqd ja the anarchy which ensued upon tbe.breaking up of the 
o|4 .systems, self-preservation required that a new and vigorous po- 
litical system should be established. The subsidiary system was not, 
the best ; it was open to serious objections ; but it was an improve?* • 
ment Upon the double system of C-Kve, and the compromise ♦ecuted 
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to the British half the benefits of that conquest The acquisition of 
territory was deprecated, while the acquisition of powder was enjoined* 
The same means would have secured both, probably at far less cost, 
aud with far more honour. All the hollow pleas, for systematic eiw 
croachments, the shuffling diplomacy, the Machiavelian doctrines of 
the Governor General, the pretended respect for legitimate and here* 
ditary sovereigns who were deprived of every thing but the shadow 
of power, the fraudulent farce which tarnished the lustre of tb£ 
British name, might have been spared, had the English Government 
dared to avow and own the empire which was consigned thus un« 
sought for to their hands.' 

Modem Traveler. India. Vol II. pp. 280—282, 

Mr.* Mill's History breaks off at the peace with the Mab- 
ratta States, which formed the sequel to Lord Wellesley's bril- 
liant administration. We are astonished that he has not, long 
ere this, broaght down the history to the conclusion of that of 
Lord Hastings. In its unfinished state, the work is inconw 
ptete tooth as a narrative and as a view of the political question. 
It is an unfinished judgement, and its authority is thereby 
vitiated. Sir John .Malcolm, with less of the philosopher, the 
scholar, and the lawyer, has much the advantage in his states- 
man-like view of many subjects upon which Mr. Mill's ability 
and acuteness are, as it seems to us, at fault. Still, his is a 
masterly performance, and no higher compliment can be. paid, 
to its general merits, no stronger testimony to the impression, 
which it produced, than the ill-natured cavils and minute criti- 
citoms which are being every now and then put forth with a' 
vicfw to lessen its authority even as history. We are glad to 
find Mr. Rickards expressing his high admiration of the work, 
at the same time that he points out some errors into which the 
Author has fallen. 

4 Of Mr. Mill's History, it is impossible to speak otherwise than in 
terms of high admiration. The work is profound, instructive, and 
for the most part accurate ; but, being founded on authorities^ and 
not the result of personal observation, (Mr. Mill never having been 
in India,) it is not surprising he should have been misled as to this 
particular fact.' 

> • Seeing, however, that those persons who had been in India* 
and who had had the benefit of personal observation, have mis- 
led him on this and some other points, bis not having been 
himself in India, can hardly be regarded as a disadvantage. 

The particular fact above alluded to, relates to the supposed^ 
division of Hindoo society into four distinct castes. Mr. Ifi il) 
has, indeed, shewn, that a similar distribution of the people 
into different classes, has obtained among other nations, and 
that it is not the exclusive production of Hindoo wisdom ; but 
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he could not be aware, that an institution- to which *nch extra- 
ordinary effects have been ascribed by Anglo-Indian governors 
and learned writers, is, to a great extent, ideal. Mr. Rickards 
has detected a very singular instance of plagiarism on the part 
of the Honourable Court of Directors — highly flattering to 
Reviewers — in a letter, dated Jan. 10, 1810, to the Bombay 
Government; commenting on a proposal submitted to them 
for gradually lessening the burden of land taxation in India. 
In this extraordinary document, the institution of castes, it will 
be seen, is given as a reason for eschewing all alteration in an 
oppressive revenue-system. The parallel passages are thus 
given by Mr. Rickards. 



1 COURT OP DIRECTORS* LETTER, 

paragraph 162. 
' " The artificial and unnatu- 
ral division of a people into casts 
is perhaps the most effectual me- 
thod that could be devised by 
the ingenuity of man to check 
their improvement, and repress 
their industry. It is so diame- 
trically opposed to the strongest 
principles of our nature, that, 
wherever such a distinction ex- 
ists, and is rigidly observed, it is 
impossible for enterprise to 
thrive ; and it is altogether vain 
to talk of counteracting its mis- 
chievous tendency by any code 
of fiscal regulation. Did it never 
occur, then, when recommending 
4i system of taxation, founded 
upon the established order of na- 
ture, that this order has been so 
much disturbed, in those coun- 
tries where the system is wished 
to be introduced, as to render it 
wholly inapplicable to their pre- 
sent situation? Or, if this did 
not escape observation, is it pos- 
sible to imagine, that an altera- 
tion in the revenue system, now 
in force, wpuld have the effect of 
completely' changing the charac- 
ter and habits of the people, and 
new-modelling the whole mis- 
shapen structure of society, in 
defiance of a strong host of pre- 
judices of every description, ar- 



1 EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

vol. iv. p. 316. 
* " The artificial and unnatu- 
ral division of a. people into dis- 
tinct classes, is perhaps the most 
effectual method which could 
have been devised by the inge- 
nuity of man to check their na- 
Srovement and repress their in- 
ustry. Indeed, the natural ope- 
ration of such an Institution is so 
diametrically opposite to, and in- 
compatible with, the strongest 
principles of our nature, that we 
are inclined to believe, that its 
existence (in a perfect state) is 
altogether ideal ; and, if it tiad 
ever been completely carried 
into practice, the baneful effect 
would have been so immediate, 
that the total annihilation of pub- 
lic spirit and enterprise, would 
have been the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

' We, therefore, cannot help 
doubting, that most authors have, 
from various obvious reasons, x 
been led to exaggerate a little in 
tfceir description of this pheno- 
menon, in the constitution of 
Hindoo society. We are the 
more inclined to adopt this opi- 
nion, as we find that many in- 
telligent writers do not, by any 
means, confirm the perfect sepa- 
ration of these casts, in their in- 
tercourse with society; and that 
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ca^ed against innovation, and it it to be remarked, that the lat- 
teMfet* to inaftrtalrf what, #©m *e* authors, who -1iave hatl Hie 
.i§«to- <asj* f *s»$* s*«* 6«f* ae*» 4sest opportunities of ptoerthtg 
itattUmusd kJ.Veneeat©*'' ' . - wkh accuracy, are those wfro 

have .given as this taore- probable 
. acoount.V ' pp. \% \%. ■> 

*Th'e Edinburgh Reviewers', remarks the present Writer, 
'draw the only accurate conclusion as to the state of Indian 
4 society'; anu he undertakes to prove, that ' the mysterious 

* account given to us of the .quadruple institution of casts, )s 

* no better than a fable/ 

* ■ . . 

4 The position contains, in fact, a threefold error. In the 6rst 
place, no such quadruple division of the community exists, and, perhaps, 
never did exist ; and the great wonder in this case is, that a prejudice 
should have had such long and universal currency even among men 
wfcti must have had daily proofs before their eyes of its fallacious- 
ness* ft is also efrroneous in supposing the four enumerated cifets 

* Wfcave* bctin divided by impassable walls of separation ; for H will be 
tettt immediately, that a* complete intermix ture^of these very ttrtts 
ftntocarded to have taken place from the earliest timed ; and thirdly, 

Jfeaf tho ordinary pursaita and occupations of 4ife were at all rimes, 

-generally speaking, open to the whole of them/ 

For the proofs by which this statement is supported, drawn 
from the Gentoo code itself, from the Laws of Menu, i&kI 
'Other authorities equally decisive, We most refer our readers to 

the TVact itself. Mr. Rickards adds : ' t( 

, * • '• : 

. / 1% would seem, therefore, that the rfiodoo community, m wdl in 
j the Bengal provinces as in every part of India, is coadpqsed chiefly, 
; if not entirely, first of the Brahminical class, whence the priesthood is 
supplied ; secondly, of innumerable mixed tribes* which constitute the 
fp$at mass of the population. I have never met with a person who 
could prove himself a genuine Cshatrya % Vaisya or Sudra ; while, of 
, those who pretend to be of pure descent, brahmins and other re- 
spectable and intelligent Hindoos have assured me, that they har^ao 
right to the distinction ; that the genuine tribes above-named aro««- 
{iftct, and their descendants in this generation all of mixed blood. 
Cqctaip it ii, that their respective professions are usurped, every- 
,|fih$ie, by the mixed classes. i 

* All the greater princes of India, excepting the Peishwa, a 
^Bfyhtnin* are base born. Sudra rajahs and Brahmin sepoys 

fid cultivators are alike common. Besides, the advocates .of 
e quadruple division of castes forget, Mr. Rickards remarks, 
aMbe whole population of India is not Hindoo. Of Mussnl* 
£SMiis iPatans, . Moguls and Arabs), native Portuguese W& 
•tfeef Cbi%3ttaliS) ParseavArmemarft, Jews* &c, there ate tup- 
-fjioswHo b* eertalnW ttot ftwer than fifteen ^millions frfee frorii 
Uj{ 'Vi>tl XXX;— » S. CC 
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the trammels of caste. To these are to be added the Bheels, 
Gonds, Puharrees, and other mountaineers, who have never 
adopted the Hindoo institutions ; the Boodhists who may yet 
remain; and, inasmuch as their priests are selected "from dif- 
ferent castes, the Jains. The * immense colossus of Hindoo 

* superstition ' cannot, it is remarked, be supposed to affect 
those who are not its votaries. The state of things in the 
Mussulman districts, and the poverty and degradation common' 
t6 all classes, prove that t this c artificial and unnatural division 
( of society ' is not the cause that has retarded the progress of 
civilization and prosperity in India. 

Another prevailing error relates to the unalterable simplicity 
of the diet vand habits of the people of India. The Company 
maintain, * that it is not possible greatly to extend among the 
« inhabitants of the East the consumption of British produc- 
f tions, or, in this country, the sale of Asiatic commodities/ 

* The bulk of the people ', it is asserted, * live all their days 
f upon rice, and go half covered with a slight cotton cloth, — 
' the rice and cotton both produced by their own soil. They 

* are indolent by nature, frugal by habit, under manifold reli- 
f gious restrictions. What demand for the manufactures from 
€ Europe is to be expected from these? 9 When information is 
vouchsafed to the public by the Court of Directors, it is 
naturally received with some confidence in its accuracy; 
and it commands the ready belief of all who are indis- 

Ssed to further research. A few sentences from Bishop 
efter's Journal will serve, however, to shew, how little de- 
pendence can be placed upon such official and not disinterested 
statements. 

* Almost immediately on leaving Allahabad, I was struck with the 
appearance of the men, as tall and muscular as the largest stature of 
Europeans, and with the fields of wheat, as almost the only cultivation.' 

Vol. III. p. 319. 

* *£very thing seems gradually to assimilate to the scenes and habits 
of the eastern and southern parts of Europe. The people no longer 
talk of their daily rice, but say, it is time to eat bread to-day/ 

Vol. II. p. 5. 
' What surprised me still more yesterday, as I penetrated further 
into the city, were, the large, lofty; and handsome dwelling-houses, 
the beauty and apparent richness of the goods exposed in the 
bazaars, and the evident hum of business. Benares is, in fact, a very 
industrious and wealthy, as well as a very holy city. It is the great 
mart where the shawls of the north, the diamonds of the south, and 
the muslins of Dacca and the Eastern provinces centre, and it has 
very considerable silk, cotton, and fine woollen manufactories of itM 
own *, while English hardware, swords, shields, and spears from Luck- 
now and Mongnyr, and those European luxuries and elegancies which 
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are daily becoming more popular in India, circulate from hence 
through Bundlectmd, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, and other tracts which 
are removed from the main artery of the Ganges.' Vol. I. p. S75. 

• European articles are, at Nusseerabad (near Ajmere), as might 
be expected, very dear. The shops are kept by a Greek and two 

•Parsees from Bombay ; they had in their lists all the usual items of a 
Calcutta warehouse. English cotton cloths, both white and printed, are 
to be met with commonly in wear among the people of the country, and 
may, I learned to my surprise, he bought best and cheapest, as well 
as all kinds of hardware, crockery, writing-desks, &c. at Pallee, a 
large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, on the edge of the desert. 
Several days' journey west of Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no 
European was known to have penetrated.' Vol! II. pp. 448. 

• Chilkeah, though a poor place to look at, is by no means an un- 
important one, at certain seasons of the year, being one of the prin- 
cipal marts of trade, both into Kemaoon, and through that country 
into Thibet and Tartary. A great number of temporary huts, ranged 
in the form of a regular town, were already built, and many more 
were building for the accommodation of the traders who met in this 
emporium ; and / was surprised to find English cloths and eastern 
shawls of good appearance, with many other serviceable and valuable 
commodities, exposed for sale in huts which scarcely equalled a' cot- 
tage cow-house in Shropshire.' Vol. II. p. 243. 

When Lord Valentin visited Lucknow in 1803, he was re- 
ceived by the Nabob in a style so contrary to all bis previous 
• ideas of Asiatic manners, that he could hardly persuade him- 
self that the whole was not a masquerade. ( An English apa'rt- 
' ment ; a band in English regimentals, playing English tunes ; 
' a room lighted by magnificent English girandoles ; English 
( tablfes, chairs, and looking-glasses j an English service of, 
♦plate; English knives, forks, spoons, wine-glasses, decanters, 
? and cut-glass vases/ * And this at a native court, 650 miles 
from Calcutta ! 

' It has been already observed, 9 remarks Mr. Rickardsi 

' how very conveniently the casts, and prejudices, and religion of the 
Hindoos serve, in difficult encounters, to repel hard attacks upon the 
Indian system. Upon all occasions, too, where these formidable 
allies are called forth, and arrayed for the contest, it is likewise cus- 
tomary to argue, and dwell upon them, as if the whole population of 
India were Hindoo; the fifteen millions or more of other good souls, 
who have neither cast, nor aversion, (save that of the Mussulman to 
pork,) being placed hors de combat, and as much overlooked, as if 
they belonged to the Antipodes. 

• But in a question of this nature, so large a mass of the Indian 
population must not be neglected. In the first place, then, we have 



* Valcntia's Travels, Vol. I. p, 108. 
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from fifteen to twenty millions of persons, whose use of animal food 
is avowedly habitual ; and as free from religious denunciation {with 
the exception above noticed) as our own ; whose appetite for every 
description of sensual gratification is almost proverbial ; and whose 
monuments of former grandeur prove, that their taste for luxuries, 
when their means were more ample, were not despicably indulged. 
To this very numerous portion of the community, the arguments de- 
duced from assumed simplicity of food and habits, are therefore 
utterly inapplicable. Their expensive and luxurious inclinations 
never have been denied. Examples, to be sure, are fewer in these, 
than in former times s but, in the present fallen state of their for* 
tunes, they continue to display the same propensities, tastes, and ap- 
petites, which characterised more extensively the age of their richer 
fathers. 

' In the next place, what is the real state of the Hindoos? 

4 The Brahmans, being of abstemious habits, are generally sup- 
posed to be prohibited the use of animal food. The law, in respect 
to Brahmans, will presently be stated. The mixed tribes, compos- 
ing the great mass of the Hindoo population, are certainly under no 
legal restraints in this respect, Accordingly, the higher classes who 
can afford it, consume meat daily. Many, it is true, from affectation 
of Brahminical purity, content themselves with simpler food; and 
some may be supposed, as in other countries, to prefer it ; but the 
custom of eating animal food is so general, as for example, in Bom- 
bay, that a public bazaar or market-place is there set apart for the 
convenience of the Hindoos, in which mutton, kid, Iamb, and fish,' 
are daily sold for Hindoo consumption. It is situated in a separate 

Quarter of the town from that in which meat is sold for the use of 
le Europeans, and Mussulmans ; because, in the latter, the flesh of 
oxen and cows, and beef calves, killed by low cast people, being ex* 
posed, is offensive to Hindoo superstition. I have a personal know* 
ledge of Hindoo families of wealth and respectability, persons, in- 
deed, who claim descent from the second or Cshatrya cast, in which' 
the meats and fish furnished in this bazaar, enter into their ordinary 
and daily meals. 

* The Indian seas abound with fish ; and the coasts of India, for 
many thousand miles in extent, are lined with fishermen, who alf eat 
animal food. It has often been remarked that no towns or villages 
are so populous, in proportion to their extent, as those occupied by 
fishermen ; and the quantities of fish cured on the coast, to be after- 
wards conveyed for consumption into the interior of the country, is 
immense. The palankeen bearers are Hindoos, mostly fishermen ; 
and no man, who has kept a palankeen in India, but knows the 
thankfulness with which his bearers receive a present of a sheep or 
goat, and the good appetite with which they immediately feast upon 
it. The Hindoos are in many parts addicted to hunting; and eat 
wild bog, venison, and other descriptions of game/ pp, 50—53. 

The Writer thep proceeds to cite from the laws of Menu, va- 
rious dietetic regulations and restrictions which prove beyond 
all contradiction, that the great mass of the Hindoo population 
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are under no legal restraints in this respect, and that 'the 
4 twice born ' are only prohibited eating certain sorts of unclean 
flesh-meat, or * enlarging their own flesh with the flesh of other 

* creatures % without first bringing an oblation to the gods. 

* We have all heard ', remarks Bishop Heber, * of the hu- 

* manity of the Hindoos towards brute creatures, their horror 

* of animal food, &c.j and you may, perhaps, be as much sur- 

* prised as I was, to find that those who can afford it, are hardly 

* less carnivorous than ourselves ; that even the purest Brah- 
' mins eat mutton and venison ; that fish is permitted to many 

* castes, and pork to many others.' 

* It is true enough ', says Mr. Rickards, 

* as asserted by the rulers of India, that the great mass of the popu- 
Jation, Hindoo, Mussulman, and others, are obliged to live all their 
days on rice, or the coarsest and the cheapest grains, and to go only 
half covered with a slight cotton cloth ; that the expenses of a la* 
bouring man, with a wife and two children, is only about £S per 
annum, the article of clothing being only 6*. for this family of four 

Tersons. All this I have already admitted. Those who have visited 
reland, may conceive the possibility of human beings, when neces- 
sity compels, contriving to drag on a miserable existence in this state 
of abject poverty and want. But to believe that 100 millions of hu- 
man beings should be so much in love with this simple system of 
wretchedness, as to be one and all " resolute to maintain it against 
innovation," being " what from age to age they have been accus- 
tomed to venerate," — requires a degree of faith in mysteries and mar- 
vels, which the strength of natural reason is unable to reach, and 
which the inspired high priests of the great Temple in Leadenhall 
JStreet must therefore be left to expound. 

' In the mean time, I would ask any Indian gentleman who has 
been in the habit of visiting the palaces of the native princes of 
India, or the habitations of the wealthier natives, Hindoo, MussuF- # 
man, or others ; of meeting their splendid retinues and equipages 
abroad; attending their processions— their religious feasts— their 
marriages and other domestic ceremonies; whether the grandeur 
and magnificence of their displays, the luxuries, the indigencies, 
the enjoyments, the profuse expenditure of every kind which he has, 
in these places, or on these occasions, witnessed, have left on his 
mind any impression of that unalterable simplicity and poverty, of 
that temi-demi state of clothing and starvation, which the honourable 
Court would have us believe to be almost an object of idolatrous 
worship to the natives of India.' pp. 67 — 69. 

A third point on which the most erroneous impressions have 
prevailed; is the moral character of the Hindoos. For a long time, 
it was boldly asserted by all the Company's servants and advo- 
cates, that nothing could come nearer to a state of primeval in- 
nocence and purity, than the social character and conduct of 
these amiable idolaters ; and a reverend divine, the Author oV 
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Indian Antiquities, went so far as to panegyrize their be&ntHtti 
mythology as a heaven-descended cherub. Oar readers will 
recollect the fury with which any attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity into India was opposed, not twenty years ago, by the 
Twinings and Scott Warings, and other pamphleteers of the 
day. We had hoped that that race of Anglo-Indians was well 
nigh extinct, and that we should hear no more of the infidel 
cant about the much injured and calumniated worshippers of 
Kali and Krishna. In India, however, it seems that there still 
remain learned and ingenious persons, whose phil~Hindooism 
runs into the same romantic and irreligious excess. In the 
third volume of the Bomhay Transactions, there is a paper 
.(referred to in our review of that work) by Major Vans Ken- 
nedy, in which Mr. Mill's remarks respecting the religion and 
manners of the Hindoos are made the subject -of severe animad- 
version. , From the spirit of the paper, it might be suspected 
that the learned Writer had himself become a Brahmin. He is 
particularly angry, that it should be affirmed, on the authori- 
ties of Lord Teignmouth, Lord, William Bentinck, and Sir 
Henry Strachey, * that the situation of Europeans in India is 
( such as to preclude them from the acquisition of local know- 
* ledge;' and his own paper supplies the most convincing proof 
of the justness of the assertion. We in vain look throughout 
the article for any marks of personal acquaintance with the 
customs, manners, or character of the natives. For any thing 
that appears to the contrary, it might have been drawn up by 
a person who had never seen India; — except, indeed, that the 
lamentable obliquity of judgement which it betrays, is such as 
we must in charity impute to the peculiar influence of the In- 
dian climate. * It has been affirmed/ indignantly remarks the 
Writer, * that Europeans are commonly unbaptized in their 
' voyage to India. 9 How far there may be room for such an 
assertion in the present instance, our readers shaH judge. 

* That the religion of the Hindus is a " heterogeneous and mon- 
strous compound," I do not deny ; but I at the same time know, 
that the religion of Greece and Rome was equally heterogeneous 
and monstrous, and that, notwithstanding, the human mind never 
reached greater perfection than in these countries. The compass of 
this paper does not allow me to enter into any discussion respecting 
the gods and the religious tenets of the Hindus ; nor is it necessary, 
as the question simply is, how far Mr. Mill is correct in asserting, 
that the Hindu religion has served to degrade morality. But 
ought not Mr. Mill, in making this assertion, to have defined what 
he means by morality?' 

The learned Writer proceeds to argue, that this involves the 
question* whether there is any criterion by which virtue can be 
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distinguished from vice. His residence in India* has led him 
to conclude that there is not After citing Hume's immoral, 
position, that * morality is determined by sentiment,' Dr. 
Reid's definition of conscience, and a remark of Dr. Johnson's, 
that * morality is the form of an action which makes it the sub- 
f ject of reward or punishment,' the Major thus continues:— 

* Apply one or all of these definitions to any one of the acts of the 
Hindus which is deemed so monstrous, (suppose the burning gf a 
widow with her deceased husband,) and it will be found, that, accord- 
ing to all these definitions, this act is strictly virtuous, and therefore 
praiseworthy; for, in the spectator, it excites a pleasing sentiment of 
approbation; the widow herself has always considered it as right, 
and the act receives the high reward of beatitude. Apply the same 
principles to self-immolation, austere penances, or any other similar 
act of the Hindus ; and there will still centre in them all the excit- 
ing of a pleasing sentiment of approbation in the spectators, the 
conviction, and not the conception alone, of their being right, and the 
certainty of their being recompensed with the highest reward. 

' The Christian, of course, recurs to the Bible, and points out, for 
instance, that self-immolption is condemned by the law of God ; but' 
the Hindu refers to books which he considers equally sacred, and 
shews that, in them, this act, if not expressly enjoined, is declared 
to be highly meritorious, and to be entitled to the highest rewards. 
Hence another question arises, and it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine which of these is the true religion. It seems, therefore, impose 
stole to decide by any fixed rule, or abstract principle, whether, or not* 
the various actions which receive approbation or disapprobation among 
the widely diversified people of this world, ought to be considered in 
themselves as right or wrong. But, if this be the case, the whole of 
the remarks and arguments contained in Mr. Mill's sixth chapter are 
at once refuted ; for there is not a single assertion or opinion ad- 
vanced in it, which rests not solely on the supposed propriety or im- 
propriety, morality or immorality, of some particular action/ 

Having thus triumphantly proved, that, as there is no such 
thing as a standard of right and wrong, the Hindoos cannot be 
immoral, our exquisite Fyrrhonist proceeds to argue, that, if 
they are, it cannot be the fault of their religion, because * there 
' never was a people among whom, generally speaking, the out- 
1 ward acts of religion were so little practised. It may indeed 
' be said, that, were it not for the vacant temples and images, 
4 and the occasional view of a Brahmin, it would be impossible 
* to suppose that any religion existed in India*' In what part 
of India this gentleman nas resided, it would be difficult to 
conjecture. After this startling assertion, our readers will not 
be much surprised to learn, that Major Vans Kennedy denies 
that the indelicacies of the mythologic histories and religious 
rites of the Hindoos must necessarily have a demoralizing ten* 
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dency; and more than intimates, that Christianity 1)fcs itsc4f 
little better influence upon the morals of those who hokl it* 
« But 1 am aware,' he adds, 

' that facts, however well authenticated, will not convince the zealous 
Christian, who believes that idolatry is the abominable thing that 
God hateth, that it is possible that the Hindus are neither depraved 
nor vicious. They will still adhere te Mr. Ward's opinion, and think, 
that the heathenism of the Hindus " is the most puerile, impure, and 
bloody, of any system of idolatry that was ever established on earth ** ; 
— that •' it communicates no purifying knowledge of the Divine per- 
fections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no comfort 
to the afflicted, no hope to the dying ; but, on the contrary, excites 
to every vice, and hardens its followers in the most flagrant crimes," 
But what arguments, what reasoning, can be addressed to men who 
censure Sir W. Jones " for his fins metrical translations of idolatrous 
hymns;" and condemn " f the figures and allusions to the ancient ido- 
latries, retained in almost all modern poetical compositions, and even 
in some Christian writings ? " On them, the experience of ages is 
lost ; for they distinguish not right from wrong by the nature of the 
action, but by the faith of the man who does it.' 

This last assertion comes with peculiar grace from a writer 
who has just before been labouring to shew, that there is no 
better criterion. Upon such a writer as this, argument and 
reasoning would, of course, be thrown away. We shall, there- 
fore, leave his refutation of Mr. Mill and Mr. Ward unanswer- 
ed, except as to a few facta which we shall presently advert to. 
The extracts we have given from this paper,— inserted among 
the approved Transactions of a Literary Society established at 
one of the three Presidencies, and deriving from that circum- 
stance an importance to which it would not otherwise have been 
'entitled*— will serve to shew in its true character, the spirit of 
that policy which defends and upholds, in our Indian posses- 
sions, the practice'of the suttee, with other forms of murder and 
suicide,— which endows and patronises the worship of Kali and 
Juggernauth, — which punishes a conversion to Christianity 
with forfeiture of rank and office, — which denounces all mis- 
sionary exertions as fanatical and mischievous,-— and which iden- 
ti6es the mercantile interests of the Company with the perpe* 
tuation of this portentous union of atheism and idolatry. 

The most remarkable feature in this extraordinary paper, is 
its unscrupulous denial of the most notorious facts. In this 
respect, the Major does not yield to Colonel Munro himself, 
on whose self-contradictory evidence Mr. Rickarda has so 
strongly animadverted. For instance, this writer* in the fee* 
of every testimony, denies that the Hindoos are either addicted 
to perjury or prone to suicide ; and he boldly declares, that in 
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lodta, * crime* are of rarer occurrence and of less magnitude 

* than io England." lie has beard, indeed, of such a crime aft 
decoity ; but this, he says, is peculiar to certain districts of 
Bengal and Bahar, and ' therefore teems not in the slightest de- 

* gree congenial . with the habits and dispositiotis of the Hindus-. 9 
The inhabitants of the most populous provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency aria, then, to be put quite out of consideration, when 
we are speaking of Hindoos ! But did this learned person 
ever hear of Pindarries ? Were those tribes of marauders pe- 
culiar to certain districts of Bengal and Bahar, or did they not 
proceed from the very heart of Hindoslan, — Hindoos par ex- 
oeHence ? Did he never hear of Thugs, of whole castes of 
jfttcanglers, of Kuradee Brahmins, of the secret riles of Kalce? 
Really, if this Writer's paper could be taken as a specimen of 
the state of general information nt Bombay, the literati of that 
capital would seem to know far less about either the history of 
India or the condition of the Hindoos, than any welt-informed 
inhabitant of the British metropoJis. \ 

The only semblance of argument by which the Major attempts 
Io rapport his almost incredible mis-statements, is taken from' 
•the comparative fewness of the trials and convictions before the 
Anglo-Indian cosrtt of circuit, in proportion to the population ; 
from which he wishes his readers to infer, that crimes are less fre- 

rjnt within even the Bengal Presidency, than in this country, 
the Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
<on Indian Affairs, the number of trials before the four courts 
of circuit, comprehending. Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in 1809, 
•was 6667, and of convictions, 2820. This, on a population of 
thirty millions, the Major contends, gives a smaller proportion 
of crime than in England. . But can he honestly think, that 
the criminal calendar of a country like India, furnishes any 
index to the crimes which abound in it, any criterion of the 
•state of morals ? To any man % whose powers of perception 
' are not rendered oblique 9 , to use his own expression, by irre- 
ligious, qeal, would k not be obvious, that the criminal records 
d a country can be cited as evidence of the frequency or in> 
. frequency of crime, only under an efficient system of judicature 
and police; that, in proportion as the real amount of crime 
is diminished by the operation of -such a system, with the 
. increased facilities of detection, the number of committals and 
convictions, and consequently the apparent amount of crime, 
will be augmented ? * In all countries,' says Mr. Ty tier, * jua- 
' licet although the natural right of the subject, is a very dear 
- ' commodity ; but, in Bengal, its price exceeds, in most instances, 
4 its value. The poor Bengalee will rather give up bis little 
Vol. XXX. N.S. D D 
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« paternal property, fab bit of lahraje (p*nt4ree) land, than pi>> 

* fiecute his cause in the civil courts. He will Tatber suffer the 

* Injury, if his house be robbed, than undergo the delay and 
< misery of a criminal prosecution. Half, and more than half 
( the injuries committed, are thus concealed. ... In India, the 
4 chances of escape without a trial are, perhaps, double what 
« they are in England ; and this proceeds from the unbounded 

* corruption of police-officers, and the want of regard to truth 

* in the witnesses. There is not, in Bengal, one man proof 
« against a bribe. The dacoits and robbers, while they have 
' booty, are sufficiently safe, and we have those only sent in 
' who have ceased to pay for their freedom/ Altogether, ( the 
4 probabilities that the criminal shall never be brought to trial, 
1 are, perhaps, ten to one. ,# 

The prodigious difference between the number of trials 
and that of convictions, is thus explained in a report from the 
.circuit-judge of Patna. * Few of the murders, and only one 

* of the robberies charged, really occurred ; the rest are 

* merely fictitious crimes brought forward to harass an op- 

* posing litigant, or to revenge a quarrel. The criminal 

* court is the weapon of revenge, to which the natives of this 
} province resort on all occasions.' The same circumstance is 
mentioned by other judges. On the other hand, no sooner is a 
.culprit brought up for trial, than the utmost cunning and ad- 
dress of the Hindoo character are put forth to defeat the pur* 
poses of justice. Especially in the case of dacoits, witnesses 
are intimidated by the threats of revenge. Add to . which, 
the Mussulman law, and the Mussulman mode of procedure 
rin civil and criminal cases, which has been unhappily adopted 
jn India by the Anglo-Indian authorities, is allowed by all 
competent judges to be * the most faulty, perhaps, on earth/ 
Sir Henry Strachey, a judge of circuit in the Calcutta district 
in 1 802, speaking of the increase of licentiousness,, says : ' Chi- 
' canery, subornation, fraud, and perjury are certainly more 
' common. Drunkenness, prostitution, indecorum, prpfligacy 

.' of manners must increase under a system which, although 
' ' it professes to administer the Mohammedan law, does not 
c punish those immoralities.' The judge of circuit in the 
Bareilly division in 1805, warns the Government against suj> 
posing that the lists transmitted from the courts exhibit an 
accurate view of the state of delinquency; inasmuch as the 
cases are extremely numerous, which are never brought before 
•the magistrates, from the negligence or connivance of the po- 

^ • ' ' ~ — — — — — — — , — J I' HU 

* Tytler's Considerations, vol. i. pp. 264, 9S f 95*» * <* 
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Hot-officers and the aversion of the people to draw upon 
themselves the burthen of a prosecution. Hence it happens* 
that the less aggravated cases of robbery, with those of theft 
and fraud, * are frequently perpetrated, and no records of 
4 them remain. 9 Hence, the cases of homicide, which least 
admit of concealment, occupy the largest space in the crimi- 
nal calendar. 'The number of persons,' continues the judge, 

* convicted of wilful murder, is certainly great. The murder 

* of children for the sake of their ornaments, is, I am sorry 

* to say, common* For my own part, being convinced that, 
4 under the existing laws, we have no other means of putting 
'an end to the frequent perpetration of this crime, I could 
4 wish to see the practice of adorning children with valuable 
'trinkets altogether prohibited. A want of tenderness and 
'regard for life is, I think, very general throughout the coun- 
try.* 

Mr. Warner, the Dacca magistrate, told Bishop Heber, 
that the numbers of a dacoit party were generally exaggerated 
by the complainants. . 

* Nevertheless, there was, he said, a great deal of gang-robbery, 
very nearly resembling the riband-men of Ireland, but unmixed with 
any political feeling, in all these provinces. It is but too frequent for 
from five to ten peasants to meet together as soon as it is dark, to at- 
tack some neighbour's house, and not only plunder, but torture him, 
his wife and children, with horrible cruelty, to make him discover his 
money. These robbers, in the day-time, follow peaceable pro- 
fessions ; and some of them are thriving men ; while the whole firm is 
often under the protection of a zemindar, who shares the booty, and 
does his best to bring off aay of the gang who may fall into the hands 
o£ justice, by suborning witnesses to prove an alibi, bribing the in- 
terior agents of the police, or intimidating the witnesses for the pro- 
secution. In this way, many persons are suspected of these practices, 
who yet go on many years in tolerably good esteem with their neigh- 
bours, and completely beyond the reach of a government which 
requires proof in order to punish. Mr. Warner thinks, the evil has 
indtaastid since the number of spirit-shops has spread so rapidly. At 
present, these places bring in a verv considerable revenue to Govern- 
ment, and are frequented by multitudes both of the Hindoo and 
Mussulman population. They are generally resorted to at night ; 
and thus, the drunkenness, the fierce and hateful passions theyrtfn- 
gender, lead naturally to those results which night favour ; at the 
same time that they furnish convenient places of meeting for all men 
who may be banded for an illicit purpose. I asked, what the Brah- 
mins said to this : he answered, that the Brahmins themselves were 
many of them drunkards,' and some of them decoits; and that he 
thought what influence they retained, was less for good or moral 
restraint than for pvil. Yet, he said, that they .had a good deal of in- 

DD2 
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flueftce stflt, while thi* had betn quit* lost by the irf osaiImnui iWiit* ' 
and mmdahs. 9 * 

We do not cite these testimonies to the melancholy state of 
society existing more especially in Bengal, as a fair represent**-, 
tton of the native character of the Hindoos, but in confutation 
of Major Vans Kennedy's absurd argument drawn from the al- 
leged infrequency of crime. We are aware that Mr. Tytler 
lies under the disqualification, as a witness, of being cited by 
Mr. Mill. He was moreover only a magistrate, not a major or 
a colonel ; and the opinions of military men are, of course,, 
alone entitled to attention. Major Vans Kennedy has a very, 
convenient way of getting rid of all testimony at variance with, 
his own. * Neither sophistry nor zeal,' he says, * can avail to 

* disturb the foundations on which belief in human testimony is. 

* immoveably fixed; and as long as human judgement remains 

* unpe/verted, the testimony of a Hastings, a Malcolm, and a 

* Munro, will receive a decided and undisputed preference to 

* that of a Buchanan, a Tennant, or a Tytler.' Thus, the 
foundations on which belief in human testimony is fixed, is that 
of disbelieving all testimony that does not happen to tally with 
our own opinion. 

Major Vans Kennedy is welcome to the testimony of Colonel 
Munro* and even to that of Mr. Hastings, — whose panegyric 
upon the Hindoo religion as 'so wonderfully fitted to promote the 
4 best ends of society ', we can well understand and appreciate. 
But we cannot suffer Sir John Malcolm's name to be mixed up 
with such authorities. The Major has the candour to impute. 
to ' Ward and Dubois', the c pious fraud ' of representing 'as. 
4 worship of adoration, what is merely a mark of respect on the 

* part of the natives.' In the very same volume in which this 
aspersion is vented, there is a paper by this same Sir John 
Malcolm, which, among other striking illustrations of Hindoo 
customs, contains the following passage. 

. 4 The sword is celebrated under several names, and all Us attributes, 
are praised* " Thy sharp edge "» says the supplicant, " piereea the 
vitals of an enemy ; and to thee, justice and tranquillity owe their e&>< 
ittenqe. The universe is thy vast empire ; for, on thy valour did the 
god* bestow the earth*" . . . . Other weapons art also praised;, and 
though fire-arms are not enumerated, as not existing when these ce- 
-*~^ j -. » - ■■ • 

- • Heber, 1. 610, 17. Among the cases under investigation was 
that of a wealthy Brahmin, ' accused of having procured his enemy 
t» be ttiaed and carried before the altar of KaK, iri his private house, 
dud having there cut of his head, after the manner 1 in which sheep 
and hogs are sacrificed to their deities/ » 
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tomortie* wore instituted* yet, the modern Hindoo soldier gives tkest 
weapons that pre-eminence as objects of adoration, to which their su- 
periority as an offensive instrument entitles them. The Hindoo ar- 
tillery-loan at all times regards the gun to which he is attached, as an 
object of superstitious reverence, and usually bestows on it the name 
of some deity. During the Doorga festival, the cannon belonging to 
the army, are painted, praised, invoked, and propitiated by every 
species of offering. The adoration of the Hindoos appears to increase 
with the size of the gun. A friend informs me, that, oh visiting the 
ruins of Bejapoof, he noticed that the people who accompanied hint 
to see the great gun, called Malikee Meidan,, made, on retiring, suc- 
cessively, their obeisance and adoration to it. The muzzle was 
smeared with vermilion and oil, and the bore strewed with white* 
flowers, p. 82. 

Sir John Malcolm's evidence, as given before the House of 
Commons, in 18 13, is in strict accordance with those very tes- 
timonies which it is adduced by Major Vans Kennedy to in-* 
validate. For instance, Mr. Tytler, the special object of this* 
Writer's spleen, remarks, that * a wide distinction is always to* 
' be drawn between the Hindoos of Bengal, and those of the 
* Upper Provinces. The Bengalee is tnean, insidious, coward- 
« ly, litigious : the other is independent, open, brave.* # Sir 
John Malcolm's testimony is as follows. 

* The character of the different classes of Hindoos, which com- 
pjose a great proportion of the population of the subjects of the 
British Government in India, varies in different parts of that empire,- 
perhaps, as much, if not more, than the nations of Europe do fromr 
each other. Under the Bengal establishment, there are two descrip* 
tions of Hindoos, of a very distinct race* Below Patna, the race of 
Hindoos called Bengalese, I consider to be weak^ in body and in 
mind, and to he in general marked by the accompaniments of timid- 
ity, which are fraud and servility. I think, as far as my observation, 
went, this class appeared to diminish, both in their bodily strength 
and mental qualities, as they approached the coast ; and those below 
Calcutta, are, I think, in character and appearance, among the low- 
est of all tfur Hindoo subjects. But, from the moment that you 
enter the district of Bahar, or rather the district of Benares, through^ 
oat all the territories in that quarter subject to the Company and* 
their dependent ally, the Nabob of Otide, and the Duab, the Hindoo 
inhabitants are a race of men, generally speaking, not more distin- 
guished for their lofty stature, which rather etceeds that of Euro- 
peans, and their robust frame of body, which, in almost all, is mured 
to martial toil by exercises, (I speak more particularly of the Raj- 
poots, who form a considerable proportion or this population,) than 
they are far some of the finest qualities of the mind. TheV are 
brave, generous, ami humane ; and their truth is as remarkable as 
their courage. The great proportion ofthe army of the Bengal es- 



* See Mill. vol. i. p. 407. 
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tablishmeat ii composed of these men ; and i* i§ remarkable that 
tfcere are few corporal punishments in that army, the slightest re* 
prpacb being felt as the greatest punishment is among other nations. 
' I have spoken more to the military class of the Hindoos, than to 
the others, because I am more acquainted with them ; but, from all 
I ever heard of those who follow civil pursuits, it is much the same, 
allowing for the difference of the habits of life, as that of the Bengal 
sepoys. On the coast of Coromandel, the Hindoo is a weaker mail 
than the Rajpoot ; but still, there are among them many classes wh« 
are highly respectable. On the other side of India, under the Pre* 
sidency of Bombay, the Hindoos, inhabitants of Gujerat, are chiefly 
Mabrattas ; and from all I have heard or seen of them, are much 
superior to the inhabitants that I have described along the coast of 
Bengal, and even to those along the coast of the Carnatic. — Bombay 
Transactions, vol. iii. pp. 167, 8. 

- Major Vans Kennedy, in his zeal to vindicate the Hindoos, 
falls, in fact, into precisely the same error with those whom he 
charges with traducing them, — that of confounding several very 
distinct tribes, differing widely in their physical character, un- 
der & common name. This will not, indeed, explain all the 
discrepancies which are to be found in the testimonies of dif- 
ferent gentlemen, relating to the same race — the natives of Ben- 
gal. But it may serve to account in some degree for the op- 
posite estimates formed of the Hindoos generally, as brave and 
cowardly, trustworthy and faithless, sober and drunken, taU 
and diminutive, cleanly and filthy, mild and cruel, — by indi- 
viduals of equal respectability. It is no easy task, to catch 
and define the features of national character ; but what should 
we think of a writer who undertook to portray the character 6f 
the Europeans? The nations of India differ scarcely less 
widely, in their language, physiognomy, and even their religion, 
than the Portuguese do from the Germans, or the Italians from 
the Hutch. Into this subject we cannot at present enter at 
greater length; and we shall close this article with a few de- 
tached extracts from Bishop Heber*s Journal and Letters, in 
which that amiable man, who evidently wished to think favour- 
ably of the Hindoos, gives the result of his personal observa- 
tion. 

* On the whole, they are a lively, intelligent, and interesting peo- 
ple. Of the upper classes, a very considerable proportion learn our 
language, read our books and our newspapers, and shew a desire to 

court our society Every day offers instances of the vivacity of 

these 'fallows (the boatmen), who are, in fact, always chattering, 
singing, laughing, or playing with each other. Yet I have met many 
people in Calcutta who gravely complain of the apathy and want of 
vivacity in the natives of India. My own observation, both of these 
men and of the peasants *n^ fishermen whom we passed, is of a very 
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different character Tbeyare active lively, goeatpkir, and labors 
ous enough when they have any motive to stimulate them ttf exer- 
tion/ .....' Their own religion is, indeed, a horrible one ; far mora* 
so than I had conceived. Ft gives them no moral precepts ; it en- 
courages them in vice by the style of its ceremonies and the charac- 
ter given of its deities*; and, by the institution of caste, it hardens 
their hearts against each other to a degree which is often most revolt- 
ing Many of the crimes which fall under the cognizance of the 

magistrates, and many of the ancient and sanctified customs of the 
Hindoos, are marked with great cruelty. The decoits, who are com- 
mon all over the country, though they seldom attack Europeans, 
continually torture the peasants to force them to bring out their 

little treasures 1 need say nothing of the burning of widows ; 

but it is not so generally known, that persons now alive remember 
human sacrifices near Calcutta. A very respectable man of my ac- 
quaintance, niraself by accident and without tne means of interfering, 
witnessed one of a boy of fourteen or fifteen, in which nothing was 
so terrible as the perfect indifference with which the tears, prayers* 
and caresses even, which the poor victim lavished on his murderers, 
were regarded. After this, it is hardly worth while to go on to 
shew that crimes of rapine, and violence, and theft, are very com- 
mon. But what I would chiefly urge, is, that, for all these horrors, 
their system of religion is mainly answerable; inasmuch as whatever 
moral lessons their sacred books contain, are shut up from the mass 
of the people, while the direct tendency of their institutions is to 
evil. The national temper is decidedly good, gentle, and kind; 
they are sober, industrious, affectionate to their relations; generally 
speaking, faithful to their masters ; easily attached by kindness and 
confidence; and in the case of the military oath, are of admirable 
obedience, courage, and fidelity in life and death. But their morality 
does not extend beyond the reach of positive obligations ; and where 
these do not exist, they are oppressive, cruel, treacherous, and every 
thing that is had.' 



Art. VI. A Journey to Morocco, in 1826. By Capt. G. Beauclerk, 
Tenth Infantry. 8vo. pp. $56* Plates. Price 1/. Is. London. 
1828. 

~V/U*E are indebted to Capt. Beauclerk for assuring us, that 

* that correct writer of travels, AH Bey, has not only ' 

(in reference to the countries which he traversed) * reaped the 

* harvest, but has gleaned it too so carefully, that hardly any 

* thing remains for * the present Writer c to tell, but \ " the tale 
. ' " or a straw." ' c The strictest reliance ', adds Capt fi* 

' may be placed in the truth of his narrative concerning those 

* parts of Marocco through which I have travelled, where hi* 
Vname is well known.' We do not say that this in forma tknafe: 
quite worth the high price set upon the present volume \ tout 
thereatfe some pretty lkht)^ph •encrpvings, which rfhew,nB^t 
the Writer bandies the pencil better than the pen. The volume 
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contains, moreover, a number of stories, not always very cfeoent, 
some lively remarks on the angelic beauty of the Jewish women, 
and a few amusing details, which will, no doubt, render it accept- 
able to light readers ; although we must confess that it has not 
materially added to our information with respect to the country 
which the Author visited. 

Art. VII. Occasional Thoughts on Select Texts of 8crtpture. By 
the late John Mason Good, M.D. l2mo. pp. 194. Price S*. 6rf. 
London. 1898. 

"^yE regret that these "Occasional Thoughts * were not 
printed as an appeudix to Dr. Gregory's interesting me* 
moir of their Author. In this detached form, they lose much 
of their value, as they want the key which the Memoir sup- 
plies. The circumstances under which they appear, preclude 
all criticism upon these fugitive papers, which were never de- 
signed, we apprehend, for publication. They will not be un- 
acceptable within the circle of Dr. Good's friends, and may be 
read with advantage by others ; but the price of the volume is 
quite disproportioned, to the quantity of the contents. 

Abt. VIII. WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

iducatiok. M.D. Id 8 vol*. 8vo. with Portraits. 

The History of Little Jack in French 7/ - 7 * *°y* ^P*- W ' lffc 

and English, adapted for the use of an *oavB.T 

Englishman learning French, and of a * 

Frenchman learning English, by a Two- King James the 8ecood; or, the Borer 

Ibid Key, constructed on the Principles of kition of 1688 : a Dramatic Poem. With 

the Hamiltonian System. By Philip Ork- Historical and other Notes. By John 

ney Skene. ISmo. 4s. 64. Crawford Whitehead, M.D. 8yo. ft*. 6U 

Hymns, chiefly on the Parables of Christ. 

■istornr. By D. K. Ford. 18mo. Cloth, 2*. 64. 

Historical Sketches of the Anrfent Na- 
tive Irish and their Descendants ; illustra- theoloot. 
tive of their past and present State, with Occasional Thoughts on Select Texts of 
regard to Literature, Education, and Oral Scripture. By the late John Mason Good, 
Instruction. By Christopher Anderson. M.D. ISmo. St. 64. 
ISmo. 6s. to. Sermons intended for the Use of Fami- 
nes, or to be read in Villages. By the 
mmciilamous. Ber. W. Garthwaite. 1 rot 8ro. 7s. 64. 

The Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D. , 

Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Curate of t*at*ls. 

Hatton, &c With Memoirs of his life - A Spinster's Tour in France, the States 

and Writings, -and a Selection firem his of Genoa, &c during the Tear 182?. 

Correspondence. By John Johnstone, l&mo. 10s. <W» 

%• The Select Literary Information and some other articles, are 
unavoidably reserved for the nept Number, which **U contain an ad- 
ditional half sheet f to supply the deficiency of the present Number m 
foint of quantity. 
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Art. L 1. A History of the Makrattas. By James Grant Duff, 
Esq. Captain in the First or Grenadier Regiment of Bombay 
Native Infantry, and late Political Resident at Satara. S vols.' 
Bvo. pp. 1566. Price 2/. 1 5s. London, 1826. 

£. Letters addressed to a Young Person in India, calculated to 
afford Instruction for his Conduct in general, rftid more especially 
in his Intercourse with the Natives. By Lieut.- Col. John Brings, 
late Resident at Satara. 12mo. pp. 242. Price 7'* $d. London, 
1828. 

nPHE number of publications continually issuing from the 
press, upon subjects connected with India, might seem to 
amount to a palpable refutation of the remark, that the public 
take a slender and limited interest in the affairs of our Eastern 
possessions. It must be presumed, that there is a demand for 
such works, which prompts their liberal supply ; and indeed, 
some few of these publications have passed through more than 
one edition. Mr, Mill's History has even reacned a third. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, it will, however, be found, 
that the interest excited by work? relating to India, is by no 
means either intense or general, but is chiefly confined to that 
portion of the British public in this country and in India, 
whose worldly interests, personal recollections, or relative con- 
nexions, give them individually a concern in our Asiatic pos- 
sessions. On looking over the catalogue of cosffy quartos, 
learned and dry, or light and picturesque, for which India has 
furnished a theme, it will be found, that some have been pub- 
lished at the expense or under the patronage of the Honour- 
able Company; others have been forced into circulation by a 
subscription ; a few have been printed to gratify a private ciN 
Vol. XXX. N.S. E E 
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cle of friends; some have been still-born; and not a few of the 
more valuable have been of a description to interest only the 
man of science, or to find purchasers only among the wealthy. 
With the exception of Captain Sherer's lively little volume, 
which would have sold as well wherever the scene of the 
Sketches had been laid. Bishop Heber's Journal is the first 
work, relating exclusively to India, which can be considered 
as having wakened any considerable degree of popular atten- 
tion. In this point of view, its value and importance are very 
highly to be estimated. Being dead, 'the amiable Author yet 
gpeaketh, and may, perhaps, speak more loudly and effectively 
for that country to whose welfare he had sincerely consecrated 
himself, than he could have done by his living voice. We ap- 

Erehend that it will be owing, in part, to the attention which 
is volumes have thrown round the subject, if our readers 
shall be brought to give their patient attention to th? articles 
which from' time to time we shall have occasion to introduce. 

Every reader of Bishop Heber will, we imagine, feel a curi- 
osity to know something about the history of the country and 
people which he describes. Without some general information 
of this kind, the names and titles of the various personages re- 
ferred to, and the complicated divisions and sub-divisions of 
the country, must be not a little perplexing. The Rohillas, 
the Jauts, the Patans, the Khasyas, the Rajpoots, the Mah- 
rattas, the Pindarries, the Bheels, the Jains, &c. present a bar- 
barous array of nations, tribes, and sects, unknown to ancient 
history or to western literature, and the very nomenclature of 
which is somewhat appalling. Then, instead of meeting with 
kings or sultans, governors or pashas, as in the accounts of 
other countries, the annals of India present to the unfamiliar 
ear, the enigmatical titles of the Mogul, the Vizier, the Peishwa, 
the Soubahdar, the Nabob, the Nizam, the Maharajah, the 
Rannee, the Zamorin, the Bhonslay, the Guikwar; together 
with those mysterious personages, the Residents, the Political 
Agents, &c. with their whole train of sirdars, goomashtas, sou- 
bandars 9 and other officers, Moslem or Hindoo. When to 
this source of perplexity we add the confusion arising from an 
ever-shifting frontier, an ever-changing administration; and an 
ever-vary|pg orthography in describing the same scenes and 
transactions, we shall have Accounted, perhaps, in some mea- 
sure, for the repulsive aspect of most narratives or discussions 
relating to the country in question. 

We Know not how far the slight articles which have at in- 
tervals appeared in this Journal, have succeeded in. throwing 
any light opon the tangled tissue of Indian affairs. In review- 
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faff the volumes of Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Prinsep, and Col. 
Blacker*, it was necessary to give our readers credit for some 
previous acquaintance with the terms employed and the parties 
referred to. But the valuable historical work now before us, 
(which claimed, indeed, our earlier notice,) presents an occa- 
sion of which we are tempted to avail ourselves, to lay before 
our readers a brief outline of that important section of Indian 
history which it contributes so essentially to illustrate. 

' The want of a complete history of the rise, progress, and 
* decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest, the Mah- 
c rattas, has long been felt,' Capt Grant Duff remarks, < by 
4 all persons conversant with the affairs of India. 

' The indefatigable Orme has left his Fragments as a monument of 
his research, accompanied by an attestation of the labour which they 
cost him. The subsequent attempt of Mr- Scott Waring proved not 
only the difficulties of which Mr. Orme's experience had warned us, 
but that, at a period comparatively recent, those who had the best 
opportunities of collecting information respecting the Mahrattas, 
were Btill very deficient in a knowledge of their history. Circum- 
stances placed roe in situations which at once removed many of the 
obstacles which those gentlemen encountered, and threw materials 
within my reach, which had been previously inaccessible. Never- 
theless, the labour and the expense requisite for completing these 
volumes can be appreciated only by those who assisted me in the 
design, or who have been engaged in similar pursuits in India.' 

On the subversion of the Poona Government in 1818, all 
the Mahratta state papers, with an immense mass of both public 
and secret documents, came into the possession of the British 
authorities. To these, the Author was favoured with the 
freest access, while the records of the Satara Government were 
placed under his own immediate charge. Being also permit- 
ted to examine those of the Bombay Government, he had 
' read the whole, both public and secret, up to 1795, and had 
' extracted what formed many large volumes of matter', when 
the chief secretary put into his hands a compilation from the 
records, made by himself, which afforded materials amply suf- 
ficient for the history of the subsequent period. The political 
agent at Surat extracted for our Author the whole of the re- 
cords of the old Surat factory; the viceroy at Goa liberally fur- 
nished him with extracts from the records of the Portuguese 
Government ; and the Court of Directors allowed him to have 
partial access to those in the East India House. One can 
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easily conceive the delight with which Orme woald have availed 
himself of these enviable facilities for prosecuting his favourite 
researches. But, besides all these sources of information, ma* 
nuscripts of every description, in Persian and Mahratta, — re- 
rords of temples, family legends, hnperial deeds and state 
papers, law-suits and law decisions, were procured from all 
quarters. Upwards of one hundred of these manuscripts, we 
are told, some of them histories at least as voluminous as the 
Author's whole work, were translated purposely for it. Of tliese 
materials, thus laboriously accumulated, such good use has 
been made, that they could not have fallen into more compe- 
tent hands. 

The history of the Mahrattas is but another phrase for the 
history of India during the seventeenth century. They rose 
with the decline, and attained the zenith of their power on the 
fall, of the Mogul empire. They received their first most im- 
portant check from the Dooraunees of Caubul, in the field of 
Paniput, in the year 1760; and their annihilation as a military 
power by Lord Hastings, has made the British the undisputed 
masters of Hindostan. Such is the brief outline of their poli- 
tical history. As a nation, however, the Mahrattas, or the 
Hindoos of Maharashtra, are to be considered as comprising 
one of the original and not the least powerful of the grand dr- 
visions of the Brahminical population of India. Succeeding 
geographically to the Gujerattees southward, they appear t6 
have possessed themselves of the whole north-western portion 
of the Deccan, where they met the Telinga and Tamul tribes 
of Southern India; their eastern limits being determined by 
Orissa, where a different dialect prevails, more nearly allied, 
apparently, to that of Magadha or Bahar ; while northward, the 
Sautpoora mountains and the Nerbuddah divided them from 
the tribes of Central India. Owing to their geographical po- 
sition, they have probably been less mixed with other races 
than any of the other Hindoo nations, and may therefore be 
supposed to retain more of the primitive characteristics. 

When Baber made himself master of Hindostan, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, two Pagan monarchies yet 
survived the Patan and Mogul conquests. One of these was 
that of the Ran* of the Rajpoots; the other and more powerful 
prince was the Rajah of Bijanugger, whose successors main- 
tained themselves in the Carnatic till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. At that period, there appears to have existed, 
}>roperly speaking, no Mahratta kingdom; but there seems 
ittle room to doubt, that the Rajahs of Deoghur were, prior to 
the Mohammedan conquests of the fourteenth century, the 
sovereigns of an extensive territory comprising the greater 
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portion of Maharashtra; and that, on the overthrow of that 
state, the mountainous region of Baglana gave shelter to those 
who refused to bow to the conquerors. 

The earliest sovereignty in the Mahratta country, of which 
we have any authentic account, is that of which Tagara was 
the metropolis. This city was frequented by, Alexandrian 
merchants two hundred and fifty years before the Christian 
era; and the Author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
particularly mentions it as a famous emporium. Its name, 
Captain Grant Duff states is well known to learned Hindoos, 
.although its exact position is not ascertained : Major Wilford 
supposes it to have occupied the site of Deoghur or Dowletabad ; 
but our Author has adduced strong reasons for concluding, 
that its situation was much more to the south east, ( probably 
* on the bank of the Godavery, a little to the N. E. of (he 
' modern town of Bheer/ He is of opinion, however, that 
Deoghur succeeded to the honours of Tagara ; ' Tagara, 
( Paitbana (Pultun), and Deogurh ', it is remarked, * seems each 
' to have been the metropolis of the same tract of country at 
( different periods/ * The power of the Rajahs of Tagara, is 
supposed to have originated by conquest from the northward* 

In the year 77 — 78 of the Christian era, Shalivahan, a per- 
son of an inferior caste, succeeded in establishing himself in 
the sovereignty; and he greatly enlarged his dominions by 
conquest. He is stated in particular to have annexed to his 
empire the territory of the Rajah of Asseer, This prince 
claimed a descent from Sisooday, a Rajpoot Rajah of the Solar 
race, who emigrated from Oude, and founded a state on the 
southern side of the Nerbuddah, which, at the period of its 
overthrow, had existed 1680 years. Shalivahan put to death 
all the members of this family, except one woman, who escaped 
with her infant son to the Sautpoora mountains; and this son 
afterwards became, according to Hindoo legends, the founded 
of the family of the Ranas of Cheitore. Shalivahan long 
waged war with Vikramajeet, the sovereign of Malwah, with 
whom he is said to have at last concluded a treaty by which 
the Nerbuddah was made their mutual boundary. The acces- 
sion of this prince forms the Mahratta era, which still con- 
tinues to be used south of the Deccan. That of Vikramajeet, 
which prevails north of the Nerbuddah, corresponding to B. C. 
57, is 183 years earlier, and must therefore refer to the. acces- 
sion of a former monarch of that name. Some manuscripts, 
Captain Grant Duff informs us, deduce a succession of rajahs 
from this Shalivahan to Jadow Ramdeo Rao, who was tho 

— ; r— « 

* Bombay Transactions, vol. iii. p. 393. 
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reigning prince at Deogurh, at the time of the first appear- 
ance of the Mohammedans in that quarter, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. Whether Deogurh had become the 
capital of this region by another revolution, or by a voluntary 
removal of the seat of government, is unknown. Rajah Shali- 
vahan is said to have made Puttun his capital; but it is pro- 
bable, that Tagara continued to be governed by tributary 
rajahs, long after the subversion of its ascendancy. By a grant 
of land found at Tannah in Bombay, it appears, that there was , 
a Rajah reigning in or near the Island of Salsette, A. D. 1018, 
who claimed descent from Jimuta Vahana, lord of Tagara. 
And a similar grant found at Satara, proves that, towards the 
close of the same century, there was a Rajah at Panalla, in the 
heart of the Mahratta country, who also claimed a descent 
from the illustrious Jimuta Vahana: he is styled, ( lord of an 
• extensive principality, and chief of the nobles of the city of 
f Tagara, born of the race of Shilahara.' * To this Rajah is 
ascribed the erection of fifteen of the forts, (among the rest, 
that of Satara,) the number and strength of which forms so 
remarkable a feature in this part of the country. He, too, was 
doomed to see his country reduced by a Rajpoot invader; and 
after bis death, the territory fell into the hands of Mahratta 
polygars. 

The historical axiom of Sir John Marsham, Quot urbes tot 
regna, will apply to India scarcely less closely than to Egypt 
At different periods of history, a conqueror has started up, 
who has succeeded in reducing the sovereigns of neighbouring 
cities and states to the condition of feudatories, and in extend- 
ing his supremacy over an extensive region. But not unfre- 
quently, the death of the individual has been followed by the 
immediate dismemberment of the empire,— -in other words, by 
the re-assertion of independence on the part of the petty kings 
or rajahs who had been compelled to do him homage. An 
hereditary empire of any extent or duration, the authentic 
annals of ancient history will scarcely be found to present. 
The law of hereditary succession, though not always in con- 
nexion with the right of primogeniture, has been pretty gene- 
rally respected, in all ages, by the mass of the governed ; but 
governors and nobles, princes and barons, have been less dis- 
posed to acquiesce in hereditary claims to an invidious supre- 
macy ; and one half of the civil contests that have desolated 
the East, have arisen out o£ disputes respecting the imperial 
prerogatives. This must ever be the case in a country, the 
government of which is essentially aristocraticul, like old Ger- 

■ ■ - i . . ■ ... . i i ' a 

• Bombay Trans, vol. iii. p. 395. As. Res. vol. i. 361. 
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many, England in the olden time, and Hindoostan under its 
native Rajpoot rajahs. Provinces, under such a condition of < 
things, are kingdoms, — either independent monarchies or fede- 
ral states. According to the Brahmins, Bharat-khund com- 
prised, in ancient times, no fewer than ten great kingdoms, 
corresponding to which, Mr. Colebrooke enumerates ten dis- 
tinct dialects; the Pracrit, the Hindee, the Tirhootiya, the 
Bengalee, the Gujurattee, the Mahratta, the Orissa, the Telin- 

5a, the Canarese, and the Tamul. Each of these ten king- 
oms, however, will be found to have been, at different periods, 
subdivided into smaller states and rival monarchies*; while at 
other times, they have been consolidated for a time, by con- 
quest or defensive confederacies, into larger empires. Rama 
may have conquered Ceylon, and Vikramajeet may have ex- 
tended his dominion from Cashmeer to Cape Comorin ; but, 
. like Sesostris and Alexander, they left no undivided empire to 
their successors. 

The most striking feature in the social polity of the Hin- 
doos, is the division of the whole country into distinct village 
communities or townships, which appears to have obtained from 
the highest antiquity. This system can have originated only 
with a nation essentially agricultural in their habits, as the 
Hindoos were, no doubt, in primitive times; being in direct 
contrast with the aristocratical constitution which society neces- 
sarily assumes in a military people. It presents to us, in fact, 
a primitive democracy; such, however, as might well comport 
with a theocratic or hieratic government, — like that which 
existed in Palestine or in Egypt. Colonel Mark Wilks was, 
we believe, the first writer who brought distinctly under notice 
this very interesting peculiarity in the internal structure of 
Hindoo society; so different from the institutions of their Mo- 
hammedan conquerors and the northern tribes of shepherds 
and warriors. * Every Indian village is ', says the Historian 
of Mysore, ( and appears always to have been, in fact, a sepa- 
.' rate community or republic; and exhibits a living picture of 

* that state of things which theorists have imagined in the 

* earlier stages of civilization, when men have assembled in 
4 communities for the purpose of reciprocally administering to 
4 each other's wants.' f In the third volume of the Bombay 

* According to Megasthenes, the Greek envoy at the court of 
Sandracottus, India was, at tbat era, divided among 122 several na- 
tions; and Major tfcennell remarks, that, in the Punjaub alone,- at 
the time of the Macedonian invasion, we find no fewer than seven 
nations, and along (he lower parts of the Indus, many more. See 
Rennell's Memoir, p. 130. 

-f Wilks's South of India, p. 117. 
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Transactions, a minute description is given of one of these 
townships, furnished by a gentleman who resided for seventeeri 
years at Poona, during which period he successfully extended 
the benefits of vaccination to the surrounding country ; and the 
familiar access which he by this means obtained to the interior 
of Indian society, afforded him an opportunity which few 
Europeans have enjoyed, of acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of every minute circumstance of their social economy. For 
our present purpose, the brief account contained in Colonel 
Bri<fgs's Letters, will be sufficiently explicit. The cfrigihat 
mode in which the natives conceive that a village was peopled 
1 and settled, is thus described. 

• The Petail (Mokuddum, Gowr, or Reddy, as he is indifferently 
called in the several languages of India) is supposed, in the first in* 
stance, to apply to the sovereigns for permission to occupy a spot of 
waste forest land, unattached to any township. Having obtained 
that permission, he proceeds to the place, attended by his relations, 
carrying a basket on his head, containing a few implements of do- 
mestic use and of husbandry, besides offerings for the local deity. 
After the necessary sacrifice to the gods, measures are taken to 
construct huts, and to congregate the members of the village com* 
raunity. These consist at first of a village accountant (usuajly a 
Braooin), a "carpenter, a smith, a barber, a currier, a watchman, a 
waterman (who distributes the running water of streams over the 
cultivated lands) ; besides other officers, who are requisite in some 
v villages, but not necessary in all. Each of these is a member of a 
distinct tribe, and can follow no other occupation than that to which 
he is destined by birth. These persons are retained in the village by 
annual stipends, payable either in kind (each cultivator contributing 
a portion of his crop) or by allotments of land. 

4 Having established the village officers, the potail, or chief of 
this little society, usually agrees, m the name of the agriculturists, to 
clear the land, and to till it on the following conditions. First, That 
the land so cleared shall not be liable to any tax for a term, say the 
first three years. Secondly, That after the fourth year, the tax pay- 
able to Government shall be fixed at a maximum equal to one third 
or one fifth of the gross produce, as the case may be, which tfhall be 
paid as follows; viz. one seventh part of the tax on the fourth year, 
two sevenths on the fifth year, and so on, increasing one seventh part 
annually for seven successive years, till the whole amount of the 
land-tax be completed. Thirdly, That the tax shall be levied on 
cultivated land only, and that fair remissions shall be made of a por- 
tion of the tax, at the discretion of Government, in cases of entire 
failure of crops, arising out of the destruction occasioned by the 
dements, termed Asm&ny, or by the devastation of armies, termed 
Sooltdny. 

• The management of the details, whether of iields or realizing the 
taxes from each cultivator, belongs wholly to the potail, or head-man ; 
apd he is too much controlled by public opinion to be guilty of pny 
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act of very glaring injustice; without risk of exposure or liability to 
punishment. The mere collection of the revenue by the potail, does 
not cost the Government one farthing, as the hereditary land he 
holds, and the perquisites of his office, are intended to remunerate 
him for his trouble and responsibility, and to maintain him in suffi- 
cient respectability to enable him to perform this and other official 
duties with effect.' 

' Besides the Governroenf-tax, is an additional one, not unlike our 
parish rates, though applicable to different purposes ; the nature of 
which may be easily conceived from the following examples : — 

* To feeding Brahmins on particular festivals. 
4 To lighting the village temples and gates, 

' To expenses incurred on certain anniversaries. 

' To feeding travellers and strangers ; one meal to each, 

1 To repairing a part of the village wall. 

' To repairing the chief temple. 

* To constructing a new gate for the village. 

' Paid to certain men for killing the tiger which long infested the 
neighbourhood, &c. 

* Much discretion is necessarily left to the potail in incurring these 
expenses, many of which are fixed and admitted by the Government 
annually, while others are casual and temporary. It is usually sup- 
posed that great abuses exist in the exercise of the latitude allowed 
to the potail under the native governments ; but where the superior 
local officers are open to complaints, and the head-man liable to 
punishment, the individual injury sustained is trifling, in a general 
point of view, compared with the benefit which accrues to the people, 
and to the government, by confiding the management of the village 
concerns to its own community. The importance of upholding this 
system is not at once apparent, til) trial is made of some other ; and 
the experience we have already had in legislating for the Indians, 
does not encourage us to hope for much improvement by abolishing 
their institutions.' Briggs, pp> 146 — 152. 

* Such are the primitive component parts,' in Col. Wilks's 
opinion, * of all the kingdoms of India. Their technical conf- 
' bination to compose districts, provinces, or principalities, of 
( from ten to a hundred thousand villages, has 9 , he remarks,- 

* been, infinitely diversified, at different periods, by the wisdom 
' or caprice of the chief ruler, or by the vigour and resistance 

* of those who have coveted independence for themselves, and 

* the power to govern the greatest possible number of their 

* fellow creatures.' But, ( the interior constitution and condi- 
- * tion of each township has remained unchanged : no revolu- 

4 tions affect it ; no conquest reaches it/ * Each village ', says 
Colonel Munro, * is a kind of little republic, with the potail 
( at the head of it ; and India is a mass of such republics. The 
' inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own potail. 
1 They give themselves no trouble about the breaking up and di- 
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' vision of kingdoms : while the village remains entire, they 
' care not to what power it is transferred. Wherever it goes, 

* the internal management remains unaltered : the potail is still 
« the collector, and magistrate, and head farmer. From the 
( age of Menu until this day, the settlements have been made 
( either with or through the potaila.'* 

The ' bigoted Mohammedans, 9 who at first acknowledged no 
civil rights in their Hindoo subjects, shewed little respect to 
this village magistracy, which ill suited their ideas of military 
government ; few traces of it, therefore, are to be found in the 
northern provinces. Nor does it seem at all more congenial 
with the habits of the Rajpoot tribes. We question, indeed, 
whether it was ever adopted by them. Even those Raj- 
poot chiefs, who acknowledge Mahratta rulers as their lords 
paramount, have a distinct jurisdiction and separate form of 
administration within their respective limits, differing little in 
principle, Sir John Malcolm says, from the feudal system of 
Europe. They are the Normans of Hindostan ; and the agri- 
cultural tribes of the Deccan, with their democratic institutions, 
are the Saxons who were doomed to retreat or bow before 
these martial conquerors. The former are, in almost all respects,- 
the very opposites of the Mahrattas, with whom they have been 
at perpetual variance. They appear to be the remains of the 
Canyacubja nation, the genuine Hindoostanees, whose original 
seat was Delhi and Oude. ' We know from concurring evi- 
' dence,' says the high authority last cited, ( that all the Raj- 

* poot tribes trace their origin from Ayodhya or Oude ; and 
' their chiefs (in Central India), whom they term princes, were 
( probably no more than leaders or viceregents from the Hindoo 

< sovereigns of Canoje There is, in short, every reason to 

' conclude, that, before the Mohammedan invasion, the armies 
" of the monarchs of Canoje and Delhi, which were chiefly 
( composed of the Rajpoot tribe, made a partial conquest of 
( this province. When these monarchs were, in their turn, 
' obliged to yield to the Mohammedan invaders, the tide of the 
« warlike clan of the Rajpoots rolled south, and, in its coarse, 

* overwhelmed the weaker inhabitants of the countries towards 
( which it was impelled.'! The Rajpoots of Central . India, 
unlike ot^er Hindoos, pay comparatively litde attention to 
Brahmins. * A holy man of this tribe, 9 we are told, * has a 
( share of their respect and veneration ; but their priests are 
' the Charuns and Bhdts, who, to the direction of their super- 

* stitious devotions, add the office of chroniclers of their che- 

• Wilks's South of India, Vol. i. pp. 117—121. 
f Malcolm's Central India,' Vol. ii. pp. 126, 7. 
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4 rtsbed fame, and that of their ancestors. It is to them that 

* the proudest Rajpoot looks for solace in adversity, and for in- 

* creased joy and exultation in prosperity.'* 

As the Rajpoot tribes differed in their martial habits from 
the feebler races of the South, so, they blended to a far greater 
extent with their Mussulman conquerors. The first Patan 
•emperors were induced by a jealous policy to court into their 
service this class of Hindoo*, as a check upon their own turbu- 
lent soldiery or ambitious omrahs ? and in their willing alle- 
S'ance to the house of Timour, some of the proudest of the 
ajpoot princes merged all their national and religious preju- 
dices, so far as to deem it an honour for their daughters to 
.enter the imperial haram. It is remarkable that they have 
shared in the political decline of the Moslem dynasties, and 
have, in their turn, given way before the Mahrattas of Central 
India. 

For upwards of three hundred years, the Mahrattas had, as . 
a nation, been lost sight of, and the very name of a Mahratta 
government had fallen into oblivion ; when, in the seventeenth 
century, they started up from their native hills, a new and al- 
most unknown race of people. A bond of union, however, 
still existed, which neither time nor conquest had been able 
entirely to dissolve. The religion of the vanquished was still 
different from that, of the conquerors : and the Mahratta lan- 
guage, which continued to be spoken over the whole extent of 
the ancient Maharashtra, gave a national character to the 
powerful confederacy which was founded upon religious feeling. 
The cause of the Mahrattas had, in all its early stages, the 
character of a holy war ; and the appearance of Brahmins at 
the head of their armies, gave, in the first instance, force to 
this impression. Yet, it is remarkable, that, previously to their 
resuming, under the celebrated adventurer Sivajee fihonslay, 

* Malcolm's Central India, Vol. ii. p. 131. ' The Rajpoot princes 
of India,' says Colonel Tod, * have been, and still are, frequently 
poets themselves; resembling many of the princes of Europe about the 
same period, many of whom were no mean troubadours. Cceur de 
Lion, who, with Blondel, bears some resemblance to the Long-armed 
Ckohan and his faithful chand (bard), was no bad poet. Pratap Slnh, 
Raja of Bakanair, was esteemed the first of the non professional bards 
of bis time. But it is not in these points alone, that similarity of cha- 
racter exists between the Rajpoot and the rude noble of the dark ages 
of Europe. The feudal law which guided both, may still be traced. . . . 
He who will compare the heroic poetry of the martial Rajpoots with 
the Scandinavian poetical relics, will observe the same imagery, a si- 
milar peopling of the celestial regions, the same incitements to glory, 
and similar rewards/ Trans, of Roy. Asiatic Society, Vol. i. p. 149. 
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the character of a nation, their chiefs were found serving under 
the Mohammedan sovereigns of die Deccan ; and * neither na- 
1 tional sentiment nor unity of language and religion prevented 
* their fighting against each other.' 

* Not only/ remarks their present Historian, ' did Mahratta sub- 
jects of these governments' (Beejapoor and Ahmedpuggur) 'stand 
in array opposite to each other, but the most active enmity was fre- 
quently evinced between members of the same family. They fought 
with rancour wherever individual dispute or hereditary feuds existed ; 
and thai spirit of rivalry in families, which was fomented by the 
kings of the Bahminee dynasty, was one means of keeping the Mah- 
rattas poised against each other in the dynasties which succeeded 
them.' Vol. I. p. 84. 

The Mogul invasions for the purpose of subverting the king- 
doms of Ahmednuggur, Bejapoor, and Golcondah, had a great 
influence on the rise of the Mahrattas. Several of the princi- 
pal chiefs in the service of those monarchs were induced, by 
dazzling offers or prospects of advancement, to desert their 
standard and go over to the Moguls Among others, in 1699, 
the father of Sivajee made a tender of his services to Shahje- 
han, whd immediately promoted him to the rank of a com- 
mander of 6000 horse. Some time after, taking disgust at 
being deprived of some of his jagheers (lands held on military 
tenure), he entered into the interests of the Bejapoor Govern- 
ment, and during the minority of the young prince, exercised 
the powers of regent. 

' By the, assistance of some Brahmins, he commenced regulating 
the country, got possession of most of the forts, occupied the dis- 
tricts in the name of the new king, and collected troops from all 
quarters. The whole of that part of the Concan which had belonged 
to the kingdom of Ahmednuggur, and the districts as far east as 
Ahmednuggur, extending from the Neera river on the south, to the 
Chandore range on the north, with the exception of a few of the 
garrisoned places, were, for a time, overrun by Shahjee.' 

Vol.Lp.lU, 

The fame of Shahjee has been so completely eclipsed by that 
of his more illustrious son, that the fact of his having acted so 
distinguished a part, has been but little known; and the Author 
has been indebted for his information on this head to Mah- 
ratta manuscripts. For his eminent services in the Carnatic, 
he was invested by Mohammed Adil Shah, the king of Beja- 
poor, with the extensive jagheers in tjbe neighbourhood! of 
Jfaona and Satarah, which were destined to be the cradle of 
the Mahratta power; and the seat of a future dynasty in .the 
line of his descendants. 
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Sivajee wa* bom in the fort of Sewneree, about fifty mflefc 
north of Poona, in May 1627- Under the care of his guaN 
dian, a Brahmin high in the con6dence of Shahjee, he received 
such an education as was deemed proper for a person of his 
birth. 

* Mahrattas seldom can write or read : they consider all such 
learning the business of a car coon, and, if not degrading, at least un- 
dignified. Sivajee could never write his name, but he was a good 
archer and marksman, skilled in the use of the spear and of the var* 
rious swords and daggers common in the Deccan. His countrymen 
have always been celebrated for horsemanship ; and in this accom- 
plishment Sivajee excelled. By the care of his guardian, he waft 
fully instructed in all the ceremonies and observances enjoined' by . 
the rules of his cast; and such parts of the sacred histories as are 
generally known, were explained to him. The fabulous exploits de- 
tailed in the Mahabharat, the Ramazan, and the Bhagwut, were the 
delight of Sivajee's youth. The religious and natural feelings of a 
Hindoo were strongly implanted in his mind, and he early imbibed 
a rooted hatred to the Mahomedans. • These feelings in part sup- 
plied the want of a more exalted patriotism ; but, although they may 
nave tended to stimulate his own love of enterprise, he did not em- 
ploy them to animate others, until success had taught him to plan 
new schemes, and to apply such powerful and natural auxiliaries ip 
their execution/ Vol. I. pp. 127, 8. 

From about his sixteenth year, Sivaiee began to associate 
with persons of lawless habits, and to talk of becoming an in* 
dependent polygar. Soon it was whispered, that Shahjee's son 
was a sharer in the profits of some extensive gang robberies 
committed in the Coucan. It was in these secret expeditions that 
the young bandit grew familiar with the paths and defiles of 
that wild tract where h$ afterwards, established himself. He 
had marked the condition of the adjacent strong-holds, and 
soon began to devise schemes for getting one of them into his 
possession, as a necessary preliminary to bolder operations. 
In 1646, when only nineteen, be contrived, by means unknown, 
to gain possession of the strong hill-fort of Torna, twenty miles 
a. w. of Poona, at the source of the Neera. Here he is said 
accidentally to have discovered a large quantity of gold, which 
he resolved to apply to the building of another fort, thr$e 
miles s. e. of Torna. He used astonishing exertion to fortify 
this post, to which he gave the name of Rajgurh. Orme tells 
us, that the old Brahmin* his guardian, afraid of being made 
to answer to Shnhjee for these lawless proceedings on the part 
of hi* son, and unable to restrain them, swallowed poison. 
The present Historian gives a different turn to part of the 
•tory. 
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4 Dadajee Konadeo, with the deepest interest in bit welfare, urged 
every argument to induce Sivajee to abandon his designs. He re- 

§ resented the probable ruin and the certain risk he incurred by such 
aring and unjustifiable conduct. He likewise set forth the great 
prospects which his father's name and respectability presented in a 
faithful adherence to the government or .Beejapoor. Sivajee an- 
swered by fair words ; but the old man saw that his purpose was un- 
shaken. Infirm by age, worn out by disease* and now a prey to 
anxiety for the fate of his master's house, Dadajee did not long 
survive. But just before his death, he sent for Sivajee ; when, so far 
from dissuading him in his accustomed manner, he advised him to- 
prosecute his plans of independence ; to protect Bramtns, kine, and 
cultivators ; to preserve the temples of tne Hindoos from violation ; 
and to follow the fortune which iky before him. After this, having 
recommended his family to his young master's care, he expired/ 

Vol. I. pp. 132, Sw 

Shahjee was too much occupied with his own affairs in the 
Carnatic, to be able to interfere with the proceedings of his 
son ; and the Bejapoor sovereign, who was intent on building 
palaces and mausoleums, did not trouble himself with- these 
irregularities in a distant jagheer. By a series of stratagems, 
Sivajee gradually obtained possession of the whole tract be- 
tween Chakun and the Neera. 

1 The manner in which he established himself, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain valleys, until he 
1iad stolen into a situation whence he could at once spring on his 
prey, accounts both for the difficulty found in tracing his early rise, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which he extended his power, when 
his progress had attracted notice, and longer concealment was im- 
possible/ p. 186. 

We shall pot pursue into detail the romantic story of his 
daring and artful course. It has been givep by Orme, by 
Mill, and by the Editor of the Modern Traveller. The ma- 
nuscript authorities to which Capt. Grant Duff has had access, 
have enabled him to supply some further particulars and a few 
corrections, which do not, however, materially affect the ge- 
neral accuracy of Orme's narrative, although that accurate 
writer inevitably fell into a few mistakes. Up to 1657, Siva- 
jee abstained from all hostilities against the Moguls, professing 
to be a servant of the Emperor, and confining his ravages to 
the Bejapoor territory. Letters are still in existence from 
Aurungzebe to Sivajee, which shew the good understanding 
that existed between them during the life-time of Sbahjehan. 
It suited the crooked policy of Aurungzebe, to encourage the 
Mahratta in his aggressions on the Bejapoor Government ; 
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and the same policy led him even to overlook and pardon the 
first inroads which Sivajee made into the Mogul districts. 
Aarungzebe's favourite scheme was the conquest of the Mo- 
hammedan kingdoms of the Deccan. To this, he sacrificed 
the prosperity of his own dominions; and his dear-bought suc- 
cess paved the way for the downfall of the Mogul empire. 
Under no other circumstances could Sivajee have escaped de- 
struction from either of the two powers between which he was 
placed, and of whose mutual jealousies or open hostility he so 
artfully availed himself. In 166$, the Bejapoor sovereign, 
Ali Adil Shab, took the field in person against his rebellious 
jagheerdar s and Sivajee, unable to cope with the king's army, 
was deprived of several of his forts and their dependencies. 
But he indemnified himself in other directions, and at length 
made his peace with that sovereign, it is supposed through 
the mediation of Shahjee; during the remainder of whose life, 
he abstained from all further aggressions on the Bejapoor ter- 
ritory. 

By this time, he had made himself master of the whole Con- 
can, from Kallian to Ooa, a length of coast extending through 
about four degrees of latitude; but his territory did not reach, 
at its greatest breadth, above a hundred miles inland. He 
had an army, however, much larger, in proportion, than the 
size of his territory; amounting to not less than 50,000 foot 
and 7000 horse. He had also a small fleet ; to prevent the ra- 
vages of which, the Portuguese of Goa thought it. necessary to 
send an ambassador to the Mahratta chief, who readily pro- 
mised to refrain from molesting them, on condition of being 
supplied with warlike stores. In 1664, he first surprised and 
plundered Surat; when the English and Dutch factories stood 
on the defensive, and escaped. In the following year, he was 
threatened with destruction by a formidable Mogul army; but 
again his address and dissimulation extricated him from his 
perilous embarrassment. c He seriously reverted to his early 
* plan of entering the Mogul service, and relinquishing a part 
' of his acquisitions'; ana Aurungzebe, who appears to have 
either felt or affected, at this time, a 'contempt for the Moun- 
tain Rat, as he styled Sivajee, readily entertained his proposals, 
which were not unaccompanied with the solid inducements of 
a tribute. Sivajee now gave the most satisfactory demonstra- 
tion of his intended good faith, by repairing in person -to the 
court of Delhi; and he is said to have offered his services in 
conducting the -war in Candahar against the Persians, Of this 
circumstance, however, no mention occurs in ttie volumes be- 
fore us ; nor does Gapt. Grant Duff supply any confirmation 
of the romantic embellishments with which the story of his re- 
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ception at Delhi, the tender interest fa 
rorV daughter; and his haughty rvnd 
the Mogul; are given by Theveriot am 
translated by Dow; Tnus much is c< 
committed jhe serious political error ol 
the -man towards whom no middle c 
ought to have been adopted. If a sen* 
consideration restrained him from ,g£tt 
a subject and so dangerous an enemy, 
diftnta of Mohammedan policy * — tl 
conciliate and to employ him. Ha* 
the Mahratta empire would never I 
Moguls would not, perhaps have f: 
basket to the suburbs, whence, in d 
he made good his retreat to the E 
December 1666, after an absence c 
Five years elapsed before Auri 
leisure to attempt in earnest the i 
Rajah; for such was .the royal ti 
sumed. In the mean time, he had 
arandisement, employing his gold i 
inactivity of the Mogul leaders; an 
Deccan, Sultan Mauzurh himself, 
Keved to have received large sun 
rected to chastise. In 1672, Si\ 
signal victory over the force sent aj 
plete ever achieved by the Mahn 
action with the Moguls, and which 
important results. Deserters from 
Mogul armies now began to join 
(Considerable numbers. After this, 
bis arms against the falling states < 
and the. Mogul. forces, plundering ii 

surmounting, by fraud or dexterity, every reverse or etrtef- 
gsney ; till, at length, in April 1680, a abort illness terminated 
his ^brilliant career, in the fifty-third year of his age. We 
must give. Capt. Grant Duff's feir and judicious view Of hit 
character* . L i* 

1 Sivajee was certainly a most extraordinary person ; andhowfver 
justly many. of his acts may be censured, hisplaim to high rarilcjpf 
t^e page of history must be admitted. To form an e&tifqate pf tyl 
character, let us consider him assembling and conducting., a Ij^^of , 
half naked Mawulees through the wild tracts where he first e$\a?' 
Wffchcd himself, unmindftil of obstruction from" the elements, turning 
ttote most ineleibent'seflibtts to advantage/and ^ nspfrmg the tarn di of 
hit follower^ with undaunted enthusiasm. -Let us- alto obtarya^thc 
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stsgular plaas of policy be commenced, and which we mutt *dmh to 
hare been altogether novel, and most fit for acquiring power at suefe 
a period* Let us examine his internal regulations, the great pro- 
gress he made in arranging every department in the midst of almost 
perpetual warfare, and his successful stratagems for escaping or ex- 
tricating himself from difficulty; and, whether planning the capture 
of a fort, or the conquest' of a distant country ; heading an attack, or 
Conducting a retreat ; regulating the discipline to be observed among 
a hundred horse, or laying down arrangements for governing a coun- 
try; we view his talents with admiration, and bis genius with wooden 
For a popular leader, his frugality was a remarkable feature in his 
character ; and the richest plunder never made him deviate, from the 
rules he had laid down for its appropriation. 

1 Sivajee was patient and deliberate in his plans ; ardent, resolute, 
and even persevering in their execution : but, even in viewing the 
favourable side, duplicity and meanness are so much intermixed with 
his schemes, and so conspicuous in his actions, that the offensive 
parts of a worse character might be passed over with less disgust. 
Superstition, cruelty, and treachery are not only justly alleged 
against him, but he always preferred deceit to open force, when both 
were within his power. But, to sum up all, let us contrast his craft, 
pliancy, and humility with his boldness, firmness, and ambition ; hia 
power of inspiring enthusiasm, while he shewed the coolest attention 
to his own interests ; the dash of a partizan adventurer, with the 
order and economy of a statesman ; and, lastly, the wisdom of hia 
plans* which raised the despised Hindoos to sovereignty, and brought 
about their own accomplishment, when the hand that framed them 
was laid in the dust.* Vol. I. pp. 296, 7. . * 

Aurungzebe could not suppress his joy, on hearing of his 
death; but he bore at the same time this striking testimony to 
his genius : * He was a great captain, and the only one who 
' baa bad the management to raise a new kingdom, while I 
€ have been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties 
€ of I^dia. My armies have been employed against him for 
' nineteen years, and nevertheless bis state has been always in-. 
' creasing/ * At the time of bis death, Sivajee was in p os s es » 
sion of toe whole of the western coast from Gondavee to Pon- 
da, with the exception of the small territory of Goa, Salsette, 
and Bassein, belonging to the Portuguese, the English settle- 
ment at Bombay, and Jiujeera, in the Bands of the Abyssinians; 
an extent of about 400 miles in length, and reaching inland 
190 in breadth. At the distance of 300 miles from this terri- 
tory, be held half the Carnatic, which was in itself equal to 
most of the Indian sovereignties. He ha.d various districts in 
other directions; and the Rana of Bednore, in the Mysore 
territory, was his tributary. His personal wealth is believed 
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to have amounted, a* the time of his deaths to several millions 
in specie. 

None of Sivajee's successors inherited his genius ; and when- 
the master mind was withdrawn, it might have been antici- 
pated, that the imperfectly consolidated empire which he fcad 
created, would soon have been resolved into its crude elements. 
The kingdoms of Bejapore and Golconda fell before the arms 
of Aurungzebe, and nothing remained to complete his 4**g. 
cherished plans of conquest, but the annihilation of thas^rvde 
power which his policy had contributed to build up into 
Strength. The power of the Mahrattas in the Carnatfe rtlpidly 
declined, and a laxity took place in the discipline of the Mah- 
ratta army, which seemed to threaten the infant state with total 
disorganization. But this very circumstance, though detri- 
mental to the resources of the prince, had a wonderful effect m 
extending predatory power* . . , 

' Every lawless man and every disbanded soldier, whether Moham- 
medan or Mahratta, who could command a horse and a spear, joined 
the Mahratta parties ; and such adventurers were often enriched 4 by 
the plunder of a day. The spirit which, independent of every other 
cause, was thus excited among a people fond of money and dlspeMd 
to predatory habits, can easily be imagined* The multitude t>f 
horsemen nurtured by former wars, were already found too heavy a 
burden on a regular state, and no resources qould support them* 
The proportion of the best troops which was retained in the imperial 
service, would probably soon have enabled Aurungzebe to suppress 
the disorders commonly attendant upon Indian conquest, had there 
been no spirit kindled among the Mahratta people. But a pride in, 
the conquests of Sivajee, tneir confidence in the strength of the 
forts, the skill and bravery of several of the Mahratta leaders', fhe 
dbility and influence of many of the Brahmins, and lastly, the* minds 
Of the Hindoo population being roused, by reports of the odieus 
poll-tax, to jealous watchfulness on the tenderest point, hed excited 
a fsuroent which required not only vast means, but** entire chaage 
•f measures, before it dotild. possibly be. allayed.' Vol. I. p» 35$» , . 

The reign 6f Aurungzebe ivas prolonged beybriA all expec- 
tation, and far beyond the tisual term of man. He* sttrvivid 
Sivajee nearly seven and twenty years; and* to the last; helper- 
Severed in his unavailing endeavours to stifle Mali ratta' inde- 
pendence. But he was warring with & hydra] rind tfMlef* he 
was occupied in reducing the Mahratta forts, Various! bfrrids, 
under their respective chiefs, Issued from their mbttftofafe, aftd 
spreadirig over the newly Conquered countries asfrelf ds wfen" 
Berar, Katideisb, and Malwah, carried off great fi uhde¥; pav- 
ing only devastation behind thetn. The resources of the !#&£trt 
einpireynan tney ueen iainy^ciirecteii, wefe \ uwy 'equeff to*wvtig* 
tog ihtd the field, a force fnoi* thali stiflftelent td rfear 4fcfc U0un- 
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try of these immamkr* But the administration of Aarungzebe 
betrayed the feebleness tod relaxation of age. Corruption had 
spread through every pnrt of the system, and the unwieldy 
fabric was ready to fall to pieces from inward decay- It is 
aaid, that Aurungzebe's own geoerals purposely prolonged the ' 
war in tbeDeccan, aa well for the sake of the plunder which 
it.ytelded9.afr from the apprehension that, on its termination, 
they should be employed in some harder and more hazardous 
service. 

* Many of the Mogul officers in charge of districts, were in the 
pay of both parties, and likewise wished that the existing confusion 
rnight continue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of the Moguls, 
met, rioted, and feasted with their countrymen ; and at parting, or 
when passing within hearing of each other, they used to mock the 
Mahomedans, by uttering an Ulhumdulillah (praise be to God), and 
praying for long life to the glorious Alumgeer.' Vol* I. p. 401. 

Aurungzebe kept the field to the last, and died in his camp 
.at Ahmednugger, in Feb. 1707, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. We do not think that the present Writer has by any 
loeaflft done justice to the character of this celebrated raonarcaL 
He has been held up, in opposite representations, as a monster 
of cruelly and hypocrisy on the one hand, and a model for 
Sovereign* on the other. He was neither. If judged of by 
comparison with his predecessors or contemporaries, he ap- 
pear*, in many respects, to great advantage. The fratricidal 
contest by which he attained the throne, has left a dark stain 
upon bis character; but the conqueror was not the only crimi- 
nal, and the accession - of an eastern despot is seldom unat* 
landed by a similar sacrifice. It is certain, that Aurungzebe 
was neither sanguinary nor cruel. Capital punishments were 
almost unknown during his long reign. In bis disposition, ha 
is said to have been placable and humane; in his judicial ait* 
ministration, indefatigably vigilant and impartially just ;-in h* 
habits, simple, temperate, and exemplary, the severe enemy of 
licentiousness. He was the munificent patron of learning, the 
enlightened promoter of agriculture ; and the unfortunate and 
distressed invariably found a resource in the wise policy or 
bounty of their sovereign. It would be difficult, indeed, it has 
bftOQ observed, to find a despotic reign extending through half 
,A century, ^stained ,hff fewer crimes, or marked by a more 
. todabte attention to the. general interests of the empire. * His 
f greatest. , political error ', Captain Grant Duff justly remarks, 
* «nn the .overthrow of: Bejapoor and Golconda, instead of 
iifVPtyiag J*^ r reaouroes. to.tthe suppression of predatory 
t.powiw' JByt ,iu |hi% be was but pursuing the ambitious and 
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short-sighted policy of his predecessors, and hits fault consisted 
in not oeing in that respect superior to the statesmen anil 
monarchs of his age and creed. 

Shah Allum, the son and successor of Aurungzebe* was ioo 
busily occupied, daring his short reign, in repressing the de» 
predations of the Seiks, to give his attention to the affairs of 
the Deccan; and with him, the Mogul empire may be said to 
have terminated. From one end of Hindostan to another, 
anarchy prevailed, and the Mahrattns had almost an open field. 
Within thirteen years from the death of Aurungzebe, five 
princes of his line had occupied an unstable throne; two of 
whom, together with six unsuccessful competitors for the crown, 
had either fallen in the conflict or been put to death. The 
natural consequence of this degraded state of the royal autho- 
rity, was, a disposition in all the provincial governor* to ahak# 
off their dependency on the House of Timour. Some of these 
encouraged the invasion, or courted the alliance of the Mah~ 
rattas. By about the year 1732, these ruthless marauders I*ad 
completely reduced under their dominion the provinces of Gu~ 
jerat ahd Malwah, and had extended their predatory incursions 
almost to the gates of Agra. In 17S5, Delhi itself was visited 
by a Mahratta army; and- four years after, Nadir Shah oceu* 
pied for seven weeks the devoted capital, which was doomed to 
undergo, in horrible succession, the miseries of pillage and 
massacre, famine, and pestilence. 

The viceroyalty of the Deccan was now finally alienated from 
the empire of Delhi, being constituted an independent king- 
dom by the Nizam-ul-Mulk, although he chose to waive the 
title of sovereignty, and to preserve that which designated him 
only as the servant and officer of the Emperor. Candahar 
and Caubul, Moultan arid Lahore, were seized by the Afghan 
saltan ; the Jaats and the Rohillas had made themselves mas* 
ters of other districts ; and by the year 1750, the entire disao* 
lution of the Mogul empire had taken place. 

Under these circumstances, the rapid expansion of the power 
of the Mahrattas bad nothing in it marvellous, except that, 
amid the confusion, weakness, and total anarchy which aooo 
ensued on .the death of Sivajee, any tiling like a oefitrai go- 
vernment should have been preserved. This was- owing. chiefly; 
to the ability and influence of the Brahmins who succeeded to 
the direction of public affairs; in particular, of Ballajee Wkbn 
wanath, the first Peishwa (or prime minister), and the founder,, 
of the power which soon eclipsed that of the nominal sovereign. 
Although the sons and . grandsons of Sivajee were acknow- 
ledged as the head of the Mahratta nation, and exercised &£, 
functions of royalty, the government may be saJd ip. Ijaxe 
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7>ft&ed almost immediately' 0tit of the military and monarchical 
form info that of a Brahmintcal oligarchy. 

A circumstance which materially favoured the artful policy 
of the ministry, and tended to consolidate the Mahratta power, 
was one which, at first sight, might seem to have had an oppo* 
riite tendency. The childhood of Shao, or Sahoo-jee, the 
grandson of Sivajee, was passed within the enclosure of the 
imperial seraglio, where, with his mother, he was detained a 
captive by Aurungzebe ; and seduced by the pomp and luxury 
of which he partook, his habits became those of a Mohamme* 
dan, rather than of a Mahratta. After his accession to the throne 
of Satara in 1708, his indolence led him gladly to devolve 
upon his obsequious ministers the drudgery of business, and, 
with it, a delegated power which virtually superseded his own. 
At the same time, he acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
throne of Delhi, and while styling himself king of the Hin- 
doos, he affected, in his transactions with the Moguls, to con- 
sider himself merely as a zemindar or head deshmoukh (land- 
holder) of the empire. The manner in which he was, in con- 
sequence, courted by the Moguls, and the dignities and rights 
conferred upon him, gave an influence and respect to the name 
of Shao, which, under other circumstances, he could never have 
attained; and the importance of the nation of which he was 
the legitimate head, was proportionally increased. Their alli- 
ance was, in the end, sought for by the Moguls ; and as the 
only way to restore tranquillity, it was deemed advisable to re- 
cognize their extravagant claims, in order that they might have 
a stake in the prosperity of the country. Under the name and 
form of an imperial grant, the successor of Baber, and Akbar, 
and Aurungzebe virtually transferred to the grandson of a 
Mahratta adventurer, the sovereignty of Hindbstan. The 
conditions of alliance which the aspiring mind of Ballajee, the 
Petehwa, prompted him to insist upon, were, the chouth (fourth) 
and surdeshmoo/cee (ten "per cent, on the whole revenue) of the 
six stntbahi (provinces) of the Deccan, including the Carnatic 
districts belonging to Bejapoor and Hyderabad, and the tribu- 
tary states of Mysore, Trichinopoly, and Tanjorei together 
with the whole of the territory in Maharashtra, in Sovereignty, 
which had belonged to Sivajee, with the exception of his pos- 
sessions in Kandeish, in lieb of which, other territory was to be 
ceded; -and a confirmation of some more decent conquests in 
GondwAna and Berar. 

' (jn these cpnditions, Shao promised to pay to the imperial trea^ 
sury,r— for 1 the old territory, a peshkush, or tribute of ten laks of, 
rupees J 1 — for the surdcshmoolcee* he bound himself to protect the, 
country, lb suftrfes* evtry species of depredation, to bring thicvei 
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to punishment or restore the amount stolen, and to pay thfe tfeual fee 
of 651 per cent, on the annual income for the hereditary right of 
surdethmookce : — for the grant of the chouth, he agreed to maintain 
a body of 15,000 hone in the Emperor'* service, to be placed at *M 
disposal of the soubahdars, foujdars, and officers in the different dis- 
tricts : but upon the grant of the chouth, no fee was to be paid. 
The Carnatic and the soubahs of Bejaooor and Hyderabad, which 
were then over-run by the partizans of the Rajah of Kotapoor, Shad 
promised to clear of plunderers, and to make good every loss sus- 
tained by the inhabitants of those provinces from th£ date of the 
final settlement of the treaty/ Vol. I. pp. 445, 6, 

These proposals, with some modifications, were acceded to 
by Hoossein Ali Khan, at that time viceroy of the Deccan. 
The Emperor Feroksere, indeed, refused to ratify the treaty ; 
but he was soon afterwards put to death; and Mahortied 
Shah, by three imperial grants, (still in possession of the Rajah 
of Satara,) formally invested the Mahratta sovereign with a 
legitimate right to the chouth and surdeshmookee of the pecqan 
and Carnatic, as well as with the Swuraje (or imperial sove- 
reignty) of the districts possessed by Sivajee at the time of his 
death, with the exception of certain detached possessions, in 
lieu of which other territories were ceded. The plans bid 
down by Ballajee for collecting and appropriating these reve- 
nues, are explained by the present Author with as much clear- 
ness as the subject admits of; but they almost defy analysis 
from their artful intricacy. Two objects were kept in view by 
those who framed them ; to give so indefinite a character to 
these imposts as to make them a pretext and cover for further 
encroachments on the Moguls, and to keep the illiterate Mah- 
ratta chief wholly dependent on his Brahmin accountant. 

: < The. Raja's authority wis considered necessary to collect the re- 
venues thus conceded s .but authority, for which tbey were constapity 
petitioning, was a mere mockery. The Brahmins soon proved. At 
least to their own satisfaction, that the Raja's sunnud was sufficient 
for levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial feeds, 
A district once over-run, was paid to be under tribute from usage, 
whilst the others were plundered from letters patent/ Vol I. p, &3$. 

Angria, the notorious Mahratta pirate, retaining his districts 
m the Conean, levied hi*cfoa/A,as he termed it, by continuing 
to plunder the ships of all nations that appeared on the coast; 
and he Jong derided the combined efforta of the English of 
Bombay and the Portuguese of Goa, who united to. suppress 
his piracies. Captain Grant Duff has inserted a curious tetter 
from this personage to Governor Boone, which is so highly 
illustrative of the Mahratta politics and morality, that we tan- 
not withhold it froita our readers. It was received at Bombay, 
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ji>i $<#. ,J7£Q> »&er an attempt on Ghcriah (or Viziadroog) by 
an expedition nnder Mr. Walter Brown. The letter is giveh 
«Mt appears on the records of the Presidency, with a few cor- 
cections of the Translator's orthography, 

.. ' "J have received your Excellency's letter, and have understood 
all your Excellency writes me. * That the differences that continue 
even until now, are through my means ; that the desire of possessing 
what ia, another's, is a thing very wide of reason ; that such -like in - 
wits, are a sort of piracy ; that such proceedings cannot continue 
Jong ; that had I from my beginning cultivated trade, and favoured 
the merchant, the port I now govern might, by the divine favour, 
have in some measure vied with the great port of Surat, and my 
name hdve became famous ; all Which \ your Excellency says, ' is not 
tQ be brought about but by opening a fair trade ; that he that is least 
jexperfc in/ ww, generally comes off a sufferer thereby; and that he 
who follows it purely through a love that lie hath thereto, will one 
time or another find cause to repent ; that if I had considered this 
something sooner, I might have found some benefit and convenience 
thereby.' Your Excellency says, ' you arc very well acquainted with 
the manner of my government, from its beginning, and for that reasw 
you would not oa any account* open a treaty with roe until I set at 
liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners here : after that, 
•ye* would receive any proposition from me that was friendly, or 
j?igbt lend to aa accommodation.' 
, ' " At all which I very much admire, especially when I find your 
Excellency persuaded that I have been the cause of the. past differ- 
ences and disputes, the truth of which your Excellency wtll soon 
find when you examine both sides ; for, as touching the desire of poe'- 
aessmg what is another's, I do not find the merchants exempt from 
4bfe sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world ; for God gives 
nothing immediately from himself but takes from one to give to 
another. Whether this is. right or no, who is able to determine? 

' " It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our govern- 
ment is supported by violence, insults* and piracies; forasmuch as 
Afaharaja (which is Sivajee) making war against four kings, founded 
and established his kingdom. This was our introduction and begin~ 
nittg'; and whether or no, by these ways, this government hath 
proved durable, your Excellency well knows ; so likewise did your 
ttoetfeedssors; and whether it is durable or ho, I would hate your 
feafceiaeftcy consider, it ' m certain nothing in this world is durabkf, 
which if your Excellency does consider, the way of this world is 
well known. ... 

' c " Your Excellency is pleased to say, * if I had regard U the 
weal of the people, and favoured commerce, my power would be 
muth augmented, and my port become like that of Surat * i but I 
never have been wanting to favour the merchants, trading ac- 
cording to the laws of this country* nor of chastisingthose trans- 
greasing the same, as your Excellency well knows* *The increase 
?£ power depends on the divine will, in which human diligence little 
aysulcthj* Until this day, I have kept up the power that was neces- 
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t no for the ffcture 1 , Whb c**vteM>? 
to determine. • . _' « ->. 

J to write, *• that *rar ptavefinast 
sword is not understood * ; botfci 
Charles Boone, nobody can «ay 
>r victories depend on tfee 1iimd 
t men take little notice of suoti 
losses. • /^ 

i * « Your Excellency is pleased to write, * that be who follow* war, 
. purely through aa inclination that he hath thereto, one time or an- 
other will find cause to repent ' ; of which I suppose your Exeelteihjy 
Jiath found proof ; for we are not always victorious, tior always un- 
fortunate. . >W 

4 " Your Excellency was pleased to write, # that yon tfceii under- 
stood the manner of my government, and for that reason you (Could' 
not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless 1 would first, set 
at liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners here.' 1 very 
veil know your Excellency understands the manner of my govern- 
ment from its beginning, therefore this gives me no wonder ; but if 
your Excellency says you will admit any proposition, after having 
-your people released, 1 must then likewise say, my people are pri- 
soners under your Excellency: how can I* then give liberty to 
yours? But if your Excellency's intent was cordially to admit any 
overtures of peace for ending our present disputes, and «lo really 
write me for that end concerning the liberty of your peopfet I urn to 
assure you my intent is cordially the same. It is therefore neces- 
sary, that some person of character intervene, and act as. guarantee 
between us, to whom J will presently send your Excellency's people. 
Your Excellency will afterwards do the like by mine : the prisoners 
on both sides, haying by this mean* obtained their liberty, afterwards 
-we shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of peace 
for the avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end, 1 now 
write your Excellency, which I hope will meet with regard i and if 
your Excellency's intention be to treat of peace and friendship, be 
pleased to send an answer to this, that, conformable thereto, I may 
consider on what is most proper to be done. As your Expellency 
is a man of understanding, I need say no more." ' 

< VoM. pp t 450— 461. 

. . Angria clLed towards .the close of the jrear 1728. About a 

{rear before his death, he captured the Darby, a ship richly 
aden, belonging to the East India Company; The crews* of 
* his vessels, * like all Mahrattas when successful,' bocahrevery 
.daring; and bis forts on the coast were deemed, at the time, 
jmpregnoble. 

All the principal Mahratta' officers had, in addition to theif 
revenue commissions or collectorships, particular claims as- 
signed to them on whole villages or portions of territory. 

' The greatest Mabrdftta commanders, or their principal Bifahminr 
agents, were eager to possess their native village ; 'but, atthbugU 
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"wttfei with, the centre), thej \ ledge them- 

selves of the family of the patel if heirs to a 

U»iraa u>W, they would cooper hi t, than have 

.Jtaen dispossessed of .such wutun oh obtaining 

«jj*e absolute sovereignty, they i fiority in thfe 

interior village concerns, beyond ges acquit 

by birth or purchase, according of the coun- 
try.' Vol.1, p. 461. 

., This conscientious scrupulosity would seem to be like that 
^of spjne great landed proprietor in possession of the manorial- 
fights, tlie great tithe, and the whole patronage of a district, who 
should disclaim all interference with the church and poor's 
rate* and the concerns of the parish vestry. The patell appears 
to be something between an hereditary constable and a perpe- 
tual churchwarden. This respect for the ancient institutions 
of their. country, on the part of a nation of marauders, is not 
without its parallel; but we are willing to let the Mahrattas 
have all the Jbenefit of this much vaunted feature of their po- 

. licy. , The mode of paying Mahratta officers, however, which 
.connected them with every village, * opens', Sir John Malcolm 

- remarks, * a 'wide door, for abuses of all kinds. 9 With regard 
to those families who have exercised power in Central India, 
4 *>ekber the chiefs nor their subordinate officers have ever 
4 limited themselves to their ordinary allowances; but still, they 

' ' have been uniformly particular,' we are told, (and here their 
conscientiousness is again singularly manifested,) 'in recogniz- 
1 ing such as the amount to which alone they were entitled*' # 

, jELpw the judicial system of the Mahrattas worked, the reader 
may.. learn from the some unexceptionable and impartial au- 
thority. 
.' When. the Mahrattas became masters of Central Indin, they 

• * preserved some of the forms, but set aside, or left to perish 

* from neglect, the most useful establishments of the Mogul 

* government. Among these fell every institution for the ad* 
^ ministration of justice; and though, in a few principal towns* 
►* of which a proportion of the inhabitants were Mohamedans, a 

. •fjQOZ'p or judge* was continued, his duties were limited to'draw- 

* ing .up <on tracts of marriage, pr writing and registering bonds 
, : < and deeds of sale in bis own tribe. .... The fact was, that 

* (.wjjfe th/? exception of Alia Bhyef) justice became, from the 
' first establishment of the Mahrattas, a source of profit to those 

-'•' wfeo had power for the rnoment, from the military prince 

*• Malcolm % i Central India, VqU i. p* 54&. 
,, i^-for an account of this admirable princess, see our review of 
.•- Alajcolm's Central India, Eclcc. Rev. Vol. xxli. #. V2S, et seq. 
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< upon hU throne to the lowest Brahmin wi** a* ardelqgated 
* karkoou, or agent, tyrannised over hi* village*' # - ■ * ... .., 
Such is a brief outline of the system and arraogementa settled 
by the Mahratta ministry at this period ; and such was the 
mode by which a common interest was created, and for a time 
preserved, among the Mahratta chiefs* The character of Shao, 
the influence and power of Ballajee Wishwapath^ the pbiliuqs 
of his sons,Bajee Rao Qnd Chimnajee, and the preponderance 
of Brahmin opinion and authority, were the circumstances 
which paved the way, though by gradual steps, for the supremacy 
and usurpation of the Peishwa. Here we must pauses having 
advanced sufficiently fer in the narrative to enable our readers 
fully to comprehend who the Mahrattas were, who preceded 
the British in their Indian conquests, and to what causes their 
power owed its formation. They are thus recapitulated by the 
present Writer, on closing the first volume of his history wjfh 
the death of Bajee Rao in 1 740/ 

' The Mahomedan wars from the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the plans and conquests of Sivajee, the state of the Deofrin 
after his death, the increase of habitual rapine by the absence df 
controlling authority, the immense predatory power which was this 
prepared, and the means of directing it placed by the Moguls inUbe 
hands of Shao, had all their share in accumulating the mighty mass 
of Mahratta force ; and when we consider the skill with which Bal- 
lajee Wish wanath, and his successor, combined and guided the whole 
weight of such a tremendous engine of destruction, we cease to feel 
surprise at the havoc which it spread.' Vol. L p. 562. 

At this period (1740),. neither the English nor the French 
"hnd taken any prominent share, as political pdwers> in the 
affairs of India : they * remained on the defensive ', while the 
Portuguese had been severely humbled by the Mehwittas. Put- 
ting out of consideration the few European factories and settle- 
ments, the political map of India exhibited the following divi- 
sions. The Mogul, Mahomed Shah, after being plundered by 
'Nadir Shah, was left in possession of the imperial crown and 
a degraded sovereignty ; but his actual dominions were greatly 
circumscribed. Coubul, Tatta, and part of Moolten were 
annexed by Nadir Shah to his kingdom of Persia; and .Lahore 
was soon after wrested from the Mogul sovereign by the Afghan 
monarch. The vicerovalty of Oude, though nominally subject 
to the Emperor of Delhi, had become an hereditary kingdom 
in the family of the vizier. Aliverdy Khan had established an 
usurped authority, with the title of nabob, and the powo cs *£ a 
sovereign, over Bengal, Balm?, and Orissa« . TbgfJauls* a 
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tribe from the bafcks of the Indus, hid established themselves 
in a territory between Agra and Jyepeor* » the very heart «f 
Hmdostan: The Rehillas, a Patau race, had taken possession* 
a* an independent state, of a tract bordering on the province 
of Delhi. Central India* Gujarat, and great part of the Deo- 
cen, were under the power of the Mahrattaa* Hie viceroy of 
the Deccan, known under the title of the Nizam* whose capital 
was Hyderabad* claimed the independent sovereignty of all 
the states and principalities sooth of the Toongbnddra, which 
had submitted to Anrungzebe. The Mysore state* though a 
declared tributary of the Moguls, and of the Rajah Shoo, was 
risirig into power and importance. And in the Carnntic* va- 
rious deputies or nabobs were talcing advantage of the general 
confusion* to set up for themselves : among these* the most ce- 
lebrated in the subsequent annals of British India* was Dost 
Ally, the nabob of A root. 

A hundred years have not elapsed, and what is now the poli- 
tical, oeograpby of India? The Mogul empire is extinguished* 
The Mahrattas* as a political power, are annihilated. A pageant 
Rajah of Satara is substituted for the once powerful Peisbwa* 
the head of the Mahratta confederacy ; and Sindia* Holkar*- 
and the Guikwar* are the only Mahratta chiefs who can claim* 
in courtesy, the title of sovereigns- The Vizier of Oude has 
been encouraged to indemnify himself with the title of king 
for the loss of great part of his kingdom* and the whole of his 
political power. The Rohillas and the Jauts* like the Rajpoots 
and other tribes* no longer claim enumeration among the 
powers of India* although they exist as tributary states. The 
short-lived dynasty of Sertngapatam has been destroyed. The 
Nabob of Arcot is almost forgotten. There is a pageant Rajah 
at Mysore* and a Nizam at Hyderabad* both under the w*- 
veiilttwc of 8 Resident. A new power has obtained' possession 
of Laho r e t he Seike; the only one* except the Ghoorkafase 
ef Nepaul, which can be considered as retaining any portion of 
independence. Bengal* Bahar, Orissa, Allahabad, Delhi* part 
of Agra and Gujevat* the Concan* the Gametic* are British 
territory ; and by means of residents at every native court, a 
etmta cf* posts intersecting the country in every direction, 
and the possession of the wbole of the three coasts, India, from 
Himalaya to Gape Gomorin* and from 'the Indus to the Brah- 
mapootra* is nnder the eupreraacy of a power which* a century 
ago* was unable to make iteelf respected by a Mahratta pirate*, 
and was -repeatedly. oa? the point of losing all its Indian poaset- 
trion** The annals of history present no parallel to this aston- 
ishing revolution* eilher in rapidity or magnitude, involving as 
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k does, the government bnd destinies of above a 'handful and 
twenty millions — more than an eighth part of the hwmawracel 
The reataituog volumes of Capt. Grant 'Daff*s history are 
full .of interest? but we cannot go further into .the subject 
VoJproe the second embraces the period between the death of 
Bajee Rao m 1740, and the year 1786, when Stadia's power, 
bed reached its zenith* Volume the third brings down tilt 
history to the final reduction and settlement of the Petshwa^i 
territory in 1819, when the conquest of India by the British 
may.be regarded at having been completed, by the destruction 
of the Pindarries and of the Mahratta confederacy. The 
highest praise is due to the Author for the manner in which he 
has accomplished his laborious task. To the primary merit 
of fidelity and accuracy, he unites the rare qualifications-fin w ! 
writer upon Indian subjects) of unaffected moderation and im- 
partiality, and a singular freedom from any apparent party J 
bias, lie is neither the panegyrist, nor the calumniator, of' 
the Hindoos and their institutions. He is neither th* eulogist 
of the Honourable Company, nor their opponent. His volumes 
possess the genuine interest of history, without any of the high 
colouring and exaggeration which it is apt to receive front 
writers whose main object it is to interest the passions* or fa 
bias the opinions in favour .of some side or party, some course ' 
of policy or political auestion. There is nothing of the pan* 
phleteer, nothing of the advocate about the present Author; 
nor are there any attempts at philosophizing* He apologizes^ 
indeed, for having given to his first volume too much the ap* ' 
pearance of mere annals, by cautiously refraining from that* 
amplification and generalizing which form so cheap a method 
of manufacturing what passes with many for philosophical hist 
tory. It would have been easy for Capt* Grant Duff, in this 
way, to have expanded his three volumes into six; and ww ' 
commend his good sense and forbearance. As it is, be *ha* * 
produced a work which will always be referred to with conffr 
dence, as the best possible substitute for primary authorities-if» ? 
relation to the statements which it comprises; and no tibraryy' ' 
of which Indian literature forms. a part, can* be complete with-* 
out. iL The style of the narrative, it will be seen from the *bb* 
tracts we have made, is manly, perspicuous, and correct; amb- 
it is due to the Author to add, that? we- have seldom* read a > 
work io which so much, compression was observable, without '' 
producing dryness or obscurity in- the namttfve. 'A good" 
ind$* 46 given, which, forms, also a glossary There nretwo^- 
except maps, and tbrae very neady eagralved^fnantispmca^int 
lbe< subject of which are partiealarly wellchwee tod-idttaeste/i" 
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kg; the mausoleum «tf Adil Shah at Itejepwr^hefdrtresg'of 
Raigurb, and Satara. » , -. ^ r 

-» Col* Briggs*a Letters are well adapted 46 answer the ptrrpbse 
of supplying the novice, on his first entrance into India, with 
much important information and some useful cautions, in thi* 
point of view, the reprint of Sir John Malcolm's Notes of Iny 
attractions, which takes op a fifth part of the work, is not to 
be considered as unnecessarily adding to the bulk and price of 
the volume. We are, however, somewhat disappointed at 
meeting with so little original information, and even with occa- 
sional inaccuracy. For instance, Col. Briggs asserts, that the 
only religious edifices of importance, devoted to the Hindoo 
worship, not built since the period of Mahratta supremacy, are' 
found south of the Krishna and the Toongbuddra, * a tract 
'over which the Mohammedans never held undisputed sway/ 
He must have forgotten the pagodas of Benares, of Bindra* 
bund, of Jyepoor, and of various other places in Central and 
Western India, which are certainly of higher antiquity ; and 
indeed Auruagzebe was the only emperor of his family who 
shewed much iconoclastic zeaL We regret to find Cot. Briggs 
atgutng in favour of the continued toleration of suttees, and that 
in a style of whimpering sentimentality and affected alarm, hot 
altogether worthy of either the statesman or the soldier. ♦ The 
' jueliee of depriving the infatuated females of their only refc- 
i gieoa consolation in the depth of grief, however mistaken 
' their belief, seems/ he says, * at least doubtful/ Shame ott 
the man who regards it as doubtful, whether it be just to pre- 
vent murder, — for such most of these suttees really are* But 
then, how c*uel to prevent these affectionate women from sui- 
cide I Exquisite philanthropy ! 

Our Indian alarmists, are perpetually reminding its of the 
fearful odds which the population of India present to the hand- 
ful of Europeans by which they are governed. ' It were abn 
' surd*' says this Writer, * to imagine, that India is held hi 
' forcible subjection by the few Englishmen who reside there 
4 for a tima No, India is united to England by the singular 
* system whicltpervadesjits administration*' .That the strength 
of our Indian government consists in our intellectual and moral 
asdeadaoey, we admit ; hart what government does not depend; 
in »like manner, upoa the moral subjection of the governed? 
What is it that bows the millions of China to a Tatrfr despot? 
Wbet bitfds together* ther heterogeneous, element 6f the Rte** ' 
sian^mpire wrier ootLautqcrat? What keeps under the bratd" 
for^eof a nation of serfe* held m subjection by a: few tyfatf-" 
nicair nobles? Tbeapell is upon the mind; the bondage m that' 
of the >vill. What is a soldiery without officers, but a rabble— 
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an wwntelligent machine* that has. tost its guidingn iatyqUa ? 
L* W« dV/re gomerni is an instinct to the full as strong ia 
the wasa.oC mankind, as le bmoin Hi** ami* In all tjiat (JoL 
Briggt tays^as to the daty of treating tha neikes of India with 
loudness, and ooeakkcatoaa, weaaiurely cofrat; and it ^hu- 
miliating to find ear aitimfcal character so frequency /disgraced 
by tha i gnoe et and vwlgar petulance or proverbial arrogate 
of ow countrymen towards foreigner* We are afraid thai; the 
£ngKshman must be -admitted ta be naturally tha most- aelf- 
aafficiant and insolent of mortals,— next* at leaat, to tha Tatar. 
Some of the instances eked by Col« B, of the conduct pf tha 
young gentlemen sent out to India, tore truly disgraceful Yet, 
we are not afraid of any more Vellore mutinies.. While, we 
admit that our Indian empire is greatly, an empiro of opinion, 
which muH be retained by attaching the Hindoo* to their riders 
by ties of gratitude and moral esteem, we cannot butffegard 
with contempt and indignation tha notes of alarm sounded m 
the ears of the Legislature, when any measure is contemplated 
that has for its object the promotion of Christianity, the 4U- 
eourageasent of the abominations of idolatry, or the repression 
of actual crime. We cannot believe that the security ofj^mr 
Indian -empire depends upon putting so wholly out of consi- 
deration the claims, the authority, and the provideaaa of Ji»m 
by whom kings reign, and who is the Ruler of prince* 



&rt. n. 1. A Practical and Pathological Inquiry into the Sources 
and Effects of Derangement in the Digestive Organs ; embracing 

*• Dejection and some other Affections of the Mmd. < BjrWRlitmi 
Cooke, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons^ Ac .j*fc* 
8ve.pp. £90. Price 9$. London. lg£8* < < - 

2. Commentaries on the Causes, Forms, Symptoms, and Treatment, 
Moral and Medical, of Insanity. By 6eorge Mrin Burrows. 
1 M.D. &c. Ac. 8vo. pp.716. Trice 1/. 8r. London. 1828. 4 

?T most not be supposed, that, because, wje clam • these it*o 
r* works together for consideration under one kaad^w*-. stfe 
therefore affected with the imMntiydt gcaetafaatko, isfcia* to 
imagine it to be in the digestive organs only, that aUeila&tt* 
mental or bodily, physical or moral, has its seat ami eotlroet 
Our readers indeed, who. may have looked over the several 
articles which have been devoted' to topics of * medical characK 
ter ahd bearing, will already have perceived that* so far ia the 
Eclectic Review from being the advocate of any sweeping 
and systematic opinions, Us pages have- always beejx directed to 
their suppression, rather than the^ir support* and -we ar?. gbtaed 
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to find, "that i^wtwo able Authors with whom w* itre'mw about 
to be engaged, take themselves the same objection* which we 
have repeatedly advanced against the application of any patho- 
logical principles in the exclusive spirit of abstract system. 
' Mit the stomach, although not the sole 4>*gaft for primary 
consideration on the part of the physician* hats wo all know, 
ftftd all hare long known, most extensive connections and syol- 
ptfthte*. And even what are catted mental, t» opposed to 
bodily disorders, are often so manifestly modified by different 
sprites of the first passages and organs subservient to the asai- 
fctilation of food, that no Author who takes a comprehensive 
iiew either of nervous affections on the one hand, or of ate* 
nfaehic irregularities on the other, can foil to allude, the one to 
« digestive derangements, the other, to derangements of the 
Amid. Accordingly we find, that several of the remarks, and 
e*en of the cases which are submitted by Mr* Cooke and Dr; 
Burrows, would admit of being mutually transferred into each 
J efl*er*s pages. There is, therefore, no impropriety in a' simul- 
ttfcieefts review of these treatises, both of which contain (we 
are ^pleased at being able to say h) mvcfa that is interesting in 
'AJatter, as well as worthy of commendation for the manner ii> 
which k is presented to us, 

Oi.lt is not only respecting the atomaob and its dependencies^ 
that a mistaken pathology' has mischievously obtained. Mental 
disorders and alienations have been judged of, almost from the 
commencement of physic, under misconception relating to first 
premises* Nor can it excite surprise, that disordered condition* 
.which exhibit such an awful series of morbid manifestation,—* 
And. which, even in the present day, are inexplicable upon any 
known principles of the connexion of body and mitid,— should, 
A the earliest ages, have been referred in an immediate and 
specific manner to spiritual visitation, and even set down to the 
score of moral demerit. The miserable roetaphysico-theology 
of the -dark ages served to establish, what a defective anatomy, 
and a vague pathology, and a poetical abstraction, had intro-* 
• dacedVahd the poor tanati* was not only consigned at once to 
darkness* aad chains, anddongeoas, but viewed as a being in 
whom reason wo* suspended as a mark of the vengeance of 
Heaven J* 

k * The word l^ferr*™, as applied .even to apoplectic affections* »e 
sufficiently indicative of the mode in which these maladies were 
judged of. The more modern term, lunacy, is, indeed, at present 
generally considered to "be of fanciful or superstitious origin;, the* 
aest writers Uti the subject having discarded the opinion, which 1 itttl 
'coattefces however to be maintained by the valgwy 1hm Ae piiMes 
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A re-action upon this Vague rafecfende to mora! and imiig^ 
nary causes in application to a particular class of diseases* came 
at length to produce inferences in all ways, and to the extreme, 
the reverse; and while the pathologist set himself to prove* 
that, in all instances of mental aberration, the blood-vessels of 
the brain are the parts of the material organization alone tnv* 
plicated with the complaint,— the physiologist attempted to at~ 
tribute every thing, both natural and morbid, to primary im- 
pulse of an organic kind;— to shew that crime and disease are 
mere modifications of the same thing/ and that vice and vir- 
tue are but opposed to each other,' as an* irregular circulation 
differs from & tranquil and harmonious concert .of nerve and 
blood-vessel ; — that, ib fine, road-houses and jails might be min 
tually converted or made ope. 

But that madness is often a very different a(&ir from inflam- 
mation of the brain, and that criminality may exist independ- 
ently of disease, are not only wholesome doctrines, but posi- 
tive truths. Although we are far from supposing that immor- 
tality could be brought to light by any physiological reason- 
ing,— although we are as averse as any persons can be to 
attempts to strain physical science into the service of religion,— 
we are of opinion, that, even as a mere matter of medical dun 
Crimination, it often becomes of the highest importance to~ re- 
cognise the responsibility of man, beyond the government and 
direction of his organic construction. We shall have more to 
advance on this point, when we are considering the very deli- 
cate and difficult question of suicide, on which we find Dr. 
Burrows complains of some previous strictures of ours. We 
merely allude in this prefatory manner to the moral question 
involved in such topics, because it is principally from the iiH 
terest which they naturally excite in this point of view beyond 
the precincts of the medical profession, that we have been 
induced again to bring forward subjects of which some of our 
readers may be disposed to think that they have already had' 
enough. 

What is Insanity? In that part of his treatise which is de- 
voted to the discussion of this preliminary question, Dr. Bor- 
rows is less happy and successful than on most other potato.- 
We fully accord with his remarks on the difficulty attending 
definition; but we conceive that, at any rate, something like a 
line should be drawn between the healthy and the morbid con- 
dition of the mind ; otherwise a laxity obtains, both of a medi- 
cal and moral nature, which would lead to inferences in many 

•f the moon have some connexion with disordered conditions and 
changes Of the mind. 
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■of *' rtiidehievous tendeh 
foraifcrarticles, to establish sucl 
theiexistence or abrehce of illus 
a«d ufeny who think with him, ; 
to ta-iUtisivey we'* imagine that 
matter to prove* from their ov 
that, Unoonstfousiy perhaps to 

viwrs* • It if viot that* we are by any means partial to .tljqffl; 
car tiyiig principles which demand concentrated views of wtat" 
isTOedeesarity extended over too wide a surface to admit of such 
limitation; bat we fe£l qnite certain, that all the multifarious 
phenomena Which deranged minds mauifest, are traceable to, 
certain .principles which it is expedient to recognise; — thai; 
although madness slides into sanity, and sanity into madness, 
bjr almost insensible gradations, there is, in point of fact, an . 
abtoahife difference between the states : just in the same way 
t bat n (unman reason and brute intelligence, although, in one 
point of *iew; gradually and imperceptibly falling into. each 
otfaoy wre y in another and very important respect, decidedly 
aod essentially different. 

TJbatziehtstoi) is not necessarily a constituent of insanity, is. 
dsafontUtated, toy some, by the circumstance, that mad actions 
ofcan <*eem. to result from ungovernable impulse, rather than 
friar cferaneoos conception. But, in this very word ungovern- 
ablr^KKv if yon please, uncontrollable impulse, there is implied ; 
alnmtt an admission of the principle we should contend for* 
Iraifurorbrrois est* Granted ; but, when this anger is excited, 
and*' 'its eoneequences are produced beyond a certain pitch* 
thflra;isy for the time being, a delusive feeling: an ideality,, if , 
wonmay employ a phrenological phrase, usurps the place of 
reality* While the excitement lasts, other and common exci- 
taatflbond motives cease to possess their wonted restraining and 
regulatings influence ;— and according to the degree that this 
tafeaa. pJfroe, and in proportion to the permanence of the feel- 
ing, will be the measure, and confirmation, and protraction of the 
di&ateow Dr. Burrows himself allows the correctness of this , 
representation, in 'the following strictures on PinePs assump- , 
tiow. V 

luch. For instance, he con- ".' 
mpulse of instinctive mania- 
me. This appear* to me a • 
so excited as to overpower' '< ' 
f be correct, yet, there must 
he predominant fury «;ouh) u 

correspondence between the 

judgement and perception, as is described, what else is insanity? 
Vol. XXX. N.S. G G 
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If both these faculties act in unison, there is nothing wanting to coo* 
stitute sanity ? ' 

We would not require expressions more in harmony with 
our own opinions on the matter. Ifj then, a mind is in a state 
of health, only when the perceptions and the judgement are 
duly balanced, it follows, that, when either faculty unduly pre- 
ponderates, insanity exists, and must be predicated in the exact 
measure of such preponderance. 

But it is further urged, that some species or degrees of in- 
sanity exist, in which the subject of it is conscious that the im- 
pulse, if given way to, will involve criminality ; and yet feels 
at the same time, that the impulse must be obeyed. Instances 
in illustration of this kind of madness are of hourly occur- 
rence. A female patient has just been with the writer of this 
paper, full of grief and fear lest she should, sooner or later, 
destroy a child of which she is doatingly fond. Should her sad 
forebodings be realized, the dreadful act will be committed 
under the impression that it must be done, and therefore under 
misconception ; which misconception will constitute the insa- 
nity. Such an act will be utterly different from that of a suicide^ 
who goes from the gaming-table with ruined fortunes, and puts 
a pistol to his ear, in dreadful disregard of an after-reckoning, 
intent only on escaping from present shame and disgrace. Im- 
pulse, then, in cases of actual insanity, is beyond control, only 
inasmuch as the condition of the mental and bodily fabric is 
such as to induce in the individual a false impression of the 
necessity of the act; and it is only during lucid intervals that 
the act is contemplated with apprehension and horror. It 
must be admitted, that distinctions and decisions in relation to 
these particulars, are often matters of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty. It must be confessed, too, that degrees of hallucination 
are almost endless. But it does, we must reiterate, seem to us 
necessary to trace some such line of demarcation as that which 
we are now indicating, in order to direct and satisfy juridical 
inquiries; in order to assist us in forming correct estimates as 
to the condition of mind uncfer which an individual has perpe- 
trated deeds which are acts either of criminality or of madness. 
Delusion is the essence of insanity s and we are inclined to think, 
that the definers or non-definers of the disorder never gave a 
more correct account of it, than is conveyed by the statement, 
that ' it is the dream of him who is awake.' *' 

* Dr. Burrows recommends, that medical men should never com- 
mit themselves in a court of justice by stating definitively what mad- 
ness is, and what it is not. This might be very well, if the advocates 
and court left them to their own volition ; but many coses present 
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In that section of our Author's book which treats of the 
question of religion in connexion with insanity, there is much 
to be commended. More especially are we pleased to find, that 
the tendency of his reasoning is to oppugn and oppose the 
vulgar error, that religion is the most common source of men- 
tal alienation. Dr. B. somewhat awkwardly pats the question, 
c Is religion a cause or an effect of insanity ? ' But his object 
in discussing it, is to shew, (and, in our opinion, he success* 
fully makes out his point,) that even in cases where fanatical 
notions in respect of religious subjects, constitute the promi- 
nent features of the disorder, the hallucination of mind, or a 
marked disposition to it, is the prior circumstance ; and that 
matters of faith are seized upon by the deranged mind, and 
shaped and coloured in a distorted and fantastic manner, in the 
same way that other subjects would be handled and treated, 
that might flit across the brain while thus perturbed or mor- 
bidly excited. But on this particular we have previously com- 
mented; and, indeed, the division of the work now alluded to. 
is little more than a repetition of what was formerly published 
in the Author's * Inquiry.' 

While discussing the subject of ' physical causes of insanity \ 
Dr. B. very properly combats that notion to which we have 
already made allusion, as being by far too loosely adopted, and 
as leading to practical errors of a most serious kind; viz. that 
maniacal excitement is necessarily accompanied or caused by 
vascular impetus ; or, that inflammation of the brain, and (if 
we may so term it) inflammation of the mind, are one and the 
same thing. The fact is, that we are totally ignorant of that 
alteration which takes place in the sentient part of the organi- 
zation, to constitute aberration of mind ; and although a dis- 
order of the intellect cannot possibly exist independent of a 
disorder of the body, the nature and extent of the latter are, in 
very many cases, hidden from anatomical investigation. Even 
when death has been caused by mental disturbance, and dis- 
section demonstrates this or that lesion in the brain, or in any 
other of the viscera to have taken place, we cannot tell how 
far such organic change may have been the consequence or the 
occasion of the functional lesion with which it is thus connect- 
ed in the post mortem appearance* 

For the opinion, that affections of the mind are much more 
remediable than is usually supposed, we have the high an»- 
thority of the Author now before ns. 

themselves, in wh.ich a verbal recognition of the malady becomes 
absolutely necessary, or the inquiry would proceed altogether upon 
a p$titio principii. 
^ ^ GG2 
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' ' Few popular errors', says Dr. burrows, 'Jiave been more preju- 
dicial, either to the interests of science or those of humanity, thaa 
that insanity is commonly incurable, and consequently that all reme* 
dies are useless. This was not the conviction of the ancients : 

Et quoniam mentem sanari, corpus ut aegrum, 
Cernimus, et flecti, medicinA posse videmus. 

And happily, the experience of the present age, as we shall shew; 
clearly demonstrates, that a very large proportion of the insane re- 
cover the perfect use of their understanding.' 

As this is a very important part of the present inquiry, and 
Dr. Burrows has been at considerable pains in collecting and 
collating evidence bearing upon the point, we should not do 

{'ustice either to the subject or the Author, were we to abstain 
lere from a. pretty large quotation. It must be premised, that 
the investigation relative to the curative nature of the disorder, 
has led Dr. Burrows into a very extensive field of observation, 
relative to the comparative efficiency of the several institutions 
for the insane, both in this country and on the Continent ; and 
he has evinced no small portion of patient industry in the exe- 
cution of the task thus imposed upon himself. We are, in- 
deed, always pleased with the acumen and diligence of Dr. 
Burrows when he undertakes any statistical inquisitions which 
have a bearing upon the subject of insanity ; and we think that 
the framers of the new bill for regulating lunatic establish- 
ments, would have done well to pay more deference than they 
seem to have done to his suggestions, and to the medical cha- 
racter as represented by such individuals as our Author. 

' From this extensive survey, I drew two very satisfactory conclu- 
sions ; first, that among all the provincial asylums excepting one, " 
there was much to commend, and nothing to condemn, but what arose 
from locality or faults in the designs of the buildings ; and secondly, 
that a most laudable emulation prevailed to improve the system of 
treatment to the uttermost of the means each respectively afforded. . 

' The remarkable discrepancy displayed in the proportion of cures 
in different institutions, cannot escape notice, and requires some 
comment. Reasoning h priori^ we may naturally infer, that the re- 
sults will always correspond with [[to] the means adopted for the treat* 
roent of lunatics, and that thes£ must be greatly influenced by the rule 
for the admission and duration of patients in asylums. The objects} 
economy, and regulation, indeed, of public asylums, often differ as 
much from each other, as they necessarily do from those of private 
asylums ; and nearly the same diversity obtains among the latter as 
among the former. Again, even under the most judicious manage- 
ment, much difference in the decree of success must obtain from lo- 
cal circumstances. Nobody will expect the same results in Bethlem 
and St. Luke's, as in the Quaker's Retreat, or in the asylums of Not*' 
tingham, Stafford, Exeter, Gloucester, or Glasgow, or in. the mili* 
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fary asylum, or in those of Wakefield and Lancaster. Even the very 
site and construction of such edifices must produce different effects 
on the curative' system. 

' Besides, the object for which these establishments are intended, 
differ. 1 shall briefly detail the essential distinctions in British pub- 
Tic lunatic asylums. They may be divided into three classes; 1. 
Those which are entirely eleemosynary, or are supported partly by 
an income, funded or landed, but arising from benevolence, and 
partly by • voluntary contributions. 2. Those which are supported 
partly by voluntary contributions! and partly by pensionary patients, 
paying according to a certain gradation of rank. 3. Pauper lunatic 
asylums, founded under Mr. Wynne's act, at the expense of the 
county, and wherein the patients are supported by their parishes. In 
all these, except where there are patients taken on profitable allow- 
ances, or any officer of the establishment is remunerated according 
to the number or ability of such pensioners, at least a common in- 
terest prevails, if no better feeling operate, to facilitate the cure, and 
consequently the discharge of every patient. 

' Private asylums are also of different descriptions. In some, no- 
thing mare is professed, unless especially required, than kind usage 
and safe custody ; while in others, the means of cure are not only 
professed, but sometimes very efficaciously employed. The first are 
commonly under the superintendence of unprofessional persons : 
the second are generally under that of a member of the faculty. 

r The destination of these institutions being as dissimilar in Eng- 
land as they are in France, it might be wise to imitate the French 
custom, and to both kinds attach a characteristic name : the former, 
the French call Maisons de Ditentions the latter, Maisons de SantS, 
or PcnsionaU.' 

Our Author goes on to make other remarks in reference to 
the regulations of different establishments ; some admitting 
epileptic and paralytic affections, others rejecting them ; some 
taking in idiots and positive incurables, while others refuse 
them. He then, adds : — 

4 Such being the diversity in the views, regulations, and systems 
m British public lunatic asylums, any generalization of the contents 
of the comparative table is totally precluded. But we may* safely 
deduce from the success of particular establishments, that the ratio 
of cures is always commensurate with the means and the judgement 
in administering them/ 

The result of the tables which Dr. Burrows has formed by 
.a collation of the returns from the several public institutions in 
this country, presents an average of rather more than 40 to 
100 discharged from the bouses cured. In a national point of 
view, it is gratifying to add, that this proportion is larger than 
' the aggregate taken from a number of continental establish- 
ments, in which, according to the calculation, the cures appear 
to be about 34 in 100. Even the higher proportion, however* 
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is under what might be expected from a faithful return of all 
the private asylums, and indeed, is under the result of such re- 
turns as have been furnished by these institutions. These de- 
tails are the more gratifying, when we recollect that the pro- 
portions of cures are taken -from a number of indiscriminate 
admissions, some of which are obviously ab origine of an incur* 
able nature, and many of which would even be considered 83 
' scarcely coining under the denomination of insanity. But we 
still think, that the assertion made by Dr. Willis some years 
ago, and which Dr. Burrows thinks does not go too far, that 

* nine but often cases of insanity would recover, if placed un- 

* der proper care within three months from the attack ', — re- 

Jjuires for its substantiation more facts than have hitherto been 
urnishecl. 

The plans of treatment would be of course uninteresting to 
our readers. Indeed, one of the great merits of Dr. Burrows, 
and of those who think and feel with him, is, that in respect of 
the administration of drugs and medicinals, whether of the 
lowering or stimulating kind, no plan % \% laid down. The cura- 
tive indications are circumstantial, father than systematic. 
Blood-letting and tonics, narcotics and excitants, cathartics 
and cordials, are all kept in readiness for employment, accord- 
ing to the varied demands of the respective cases. 

There is one passage, however, relating to the management 
of the insane, which we shall extract, from the conviction that 
much injury often arises in consequence of a wish on the part 
of relations to indulge themselves with too frequent or precipi- 
tate interviews. 

* One of the most painful duties of the physician is the repressing 
of the importunities of the patient himself, and also of his relations 
and friends, to allow of communication. When convinced that it will 
be detrimental, resistance to such communication should be carried 
to the utmost point, and should be yielded only when importunity on 
, the part of those who have authority, assumes the character of a com- 
mand. In yielding contrary to his judgement, the physician should 
distinctly throw all responsibility on the applicant ; otherwise the 
consequence, if injurious, will certainly be cast on him. 

4 Wneri allowed to follow my own course, before 1 permit the visi- 
tation of any individual, I examine the state of the patient's feelings 
and views towards that person. Moreover, I always select the one 
who the least interests the patient's affections for the first interview. 
If that it borne without ill effect, I next fix on one who is nearer, 
and reserve, as the last , trial, communication with the object of 
warmest attachment. 

' Proceeding in this cautious way, the mind too sensitive, or too 
enfeebled by recent sufferings, is gradually brought to bear a re- 
newal of intercourse with long lost friends, without being too much 
moved. 
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* Frequently, however, all the sagacity of the physician is deceived 
by the art and dissimulation of the patient, who will assume the an* 

Eearance of amendment merely to obtain an interview with a friend; 
is only object in seeking it being, to request his release, or perhaps tQ 
make accusations respecting his treatment. 

' Should the mental derangement have proceeded from habitual in- 
temperance, a longer confinement after convalescence is obviously 
required than from any other cause ; for the more it is protracted* 
the greater is the probability of that habit being obliterated, and the 
permanence of recovery/ 

Dr. Burrows further goes on to refer to a very interesting 
case published by Dr. Gooch, in which the admission of a be- 
loved relative was the first step to the cure of the patient. But, 
in this case, the hallucination consisted partly in the supposi- 
tion that the relation was dead, and that his spirit appeared; 
and at the best, Dr. B. remarks, it can be taken only as an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Another source of gratification, to the British public espe- 
cially, Dr. Burrows has provided, by demonstrating, that in- 
sanity is by no means on the increase, as is generally supposed ; 
and that other countries present a larger annual proportion than 
our own, of mental hallucination. Even suicide, which, among 
us, is of dreadful frequency, and which has been considered as 
almost a national characteristic, proves to be, in other capitals, 
of still more frequent occurrence in proportion to the popula- 
tion. From a census taken of the number of cases of self-de- 
struction in one year, the proportions are thus deduced: — 

# Suicidef. Population, Proportion. 

Copenhagen 51 84,000 or Jd in. 1000 

Berlin 57 166,584 or .94 in 1000 

Paris 300 700,000 or 0.42 in 1000 

London 200 1,000,000 or 0.2 in 1000 

The proportion of suicides, therefore, in Paris, Berlin, and 
Copenhagen, was, in relation to that of London, as 5 to 2, 
6 to 3, and 3 to K 

On the subject of self-destruction, we have already remark- 
ed, that Dr. Barrows complains of our strictures ; and it is cu- 
rious, that the complaint is of an opposite description to 
chat which might be supposed to proceed fro» an author who 
contends for insanity's being, in all its stages, and modes, and 
expressions, a bodily disorder. Insanity, in his system, we 
should have imagined, would have been pretty largely assumed 
as the cause of suicide, and that suicide would be considered aft a 
physical -affair. But no; he regards the act for the most part 
as one of sane volition, and as therefore amenable to the charge 
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of criminality ; and he complains of the Eclectic Reviewer, as 
* deeming him harsh for speaking of suicide generally as a vice/ 
Nothing, we should hope, can Be more remote from our in- 
tentions, than to encourage a laxity of principle in respect to 
the awful crime of wilful self-destruction. Vet, on the other 
hand, to consider suicide abstractedly as a vice, is surely in- 
consistent with all pathological truth, and is calculated to excite 
feelings on the part of surviving relatives, which would give 
dreadfully additional poignancy to the sufferings occasioned 
by the loss, in this way, of those who were near and dear to 
them. 

Within our own recollection, and in the circle of our own 
immediate acquaintance, four recent cases occur to us, all 
of which, so far as we can possess the means of judging, 
took place under different mental impressions; even in a 
philosophical point of view, therefore, it would be improper 
to register them all under one head, or to refer them to one 
principle* And this impropriety becomes more manifest, when 
the generalization implies on the part of the suicide the com- 
mission of crime. The first to which we allude, was in the in- 
stance of a most interesting individual of the medical pro. 
fession, the son of a popular preacher. This individual was 
constitutionally disposed to the depths of melancholic abstrac- 
tion ; they were, however, although violent, yet so transitory as 
not to occasion the interruption, to any extent, of his pro- 
fessional pursuits. Too often, it must be told, he had recourse 
to the worst of all expedients, — the excitement of spirituous li- 
quors, in order to dispel them. In these visitations of melan- 
choly gloom, he frequently felt an all but unconquerable im- 
pulse to put an end to his life.. Indeed, according to his own 
confession, the feeling had in many cases been prevented from 
being brought, into act, only by the presence of his wife, or his 
children, or some circumstance of counter impulse. But the 
act was at length committed, and that in the most determined 
and effectual manner. Now, who shall say, that the impulse in 
this case was not absolutely irresistible ? Who shall dare to 
deny the possibility of the physical condition of the frame being 
such at the time of the act, -as to bear away with it all reli- 
gious counteractives, and thus* to stamp it as a deed of positive 
insanity? But no qualification of this kind can be admitted to 
Apply to the second instance we shall adduce, which was, a case 
of self-destruction on the part of a dissolute young man, the son 
of an officer in the army, who rushed away from the place 
where he had staked his last guinea, and knowing that the world 
afforded him no solace, and that bis friends would turn their 
backs upon him, presented a pistol to his head, and. at onceter- 
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jninated his existence, under the feeling (as far as could / be 
judged from his former demeanour and the tenor of his whole 
life), that present shame and ruin were certain, and futurity un- 
certain ! Who does not directly see a wide difference in these 
two cases ? And even the philosophical error which would be 
committed is obvious, of making them both amenable to the 
same sweeping charge of suicidal criminality. 
. The third example we shall adduce, and which is of recent 
occurrence, is that of a young poet, who had given to the 
world many proofs of a fine genius, and to bis friends, 
many demonstrations of an amiable mind; but who con- 
ceived the insane idea, that poverty and distress awaited him, 
and under the impulse of this hallucination, destroyed his useful 
life. The fear of poverty, it may be said, could no more justify 
the act in the present instance, than in the one just before 
cited ; but the person who should so say, ought to recollect, 
that insanity in this last case, but not in the preceding one, in- 
duced the fear. In such a case, it is clear, that the object of 
apprehension is not the cause of the feeling of apprehension, 
but that the feeling caused by disease, creates and shapes its 
object. For the same individual who, in a healthy state of 
mind, would have borne adversity with resignation and cheer- 
fulness, is impelled, when labouring under disease, to regard 
the imaginary subject of his terror as both insupportable and 
irremediable, and to act under the delusion in a manner which, 
the reality would never have occasioned. 

Not many days ago, a case of self-destruction came under 
our notice, the last we shall record, which, to our minds, was 
more equivocal with respect to its real nature, than any of the 
others above referred to. The first and the third of these 
leem to us clearly referrible to the influence of insanity* and 
to be, in this respect, of a nature decidedly and essentially dif- 
ferent from the second.. The instance to which we now refer, 
: was that of an individual of violent passions and eccentric cha- 
racter. He was one of those who, judging from their conduct, 
.seem to suppose, that nothing is right which is in the orderly 
jand established course of events ;— that you must deviate from 
the practice of others, or you are nothing worth. Withal, 
there were some exceedingly interesting points of character 
about him ; he was warm in bis friendships, and ardent in his 
benevolence. Loose company, and its concomitant, drinking, 
became his ruin. His thoughts and actions, which were al- 
ways verging upon madness, partly from constitution, and 
partly, as the Writer always thought, from affectation of singur 
larity, now put on the semblance of lunacy in a higher dagvee. 
Still, we always hesitated to consider the case as one of decided 
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insanity; and his confinement for a short time was recom- 
mended, for the purpose of keeping him out of harm's way, ra- 
ther than under the full persuasion of his being positively in a 
maniacal condition. In the asylum to which he was sent, he 
was so kindly treated, and found himself so comfortably cir- 
cumstanced, as to induce a desire on his own part for the pro- 
traction of his confinement; but his request could not with 
propriety be complied with, inasmuch as the means of support- 
ing him in the house, were furnished from a fund to which he 
bad been a subscriber. He was therefore discharged. He 
returned to the world with broken fortunes and with blasted 
expectations; became dull and melancholic; and in a fit of 
despondency, as it should seem, strangled himself. 

Here, then, within the compass of a short time, and in a 
limited sphere of acquaintance, we find the act of suicide to 
have been committed under totally different circumstances as 
regards both the real cause and the obvious motive. And it 
must always be taken into the account, that individual acts, 
whether partaking of the nature of crime or of disorder, are 
performed under the direction of inward workings which no 
human eye can perceive. While, then, we join with Dr. Bur- 
rows in condemning the creed and judgement of those who 
refer every example of suicide to the operation of insanity; we 
must at the same time believe, that it would be a gross error, as 
well as the extreme of cruelty, to attach the stigma of crime to 
the act when it has been committed under the ungovernable im- 
pulse of positive hallucination. At the same time, tti£ Author has 
our heartfelt approbation for the stand he has made against that 
laxity of inference which has a tendency to increase the dread* 
ful evil of self-destruction, — not only diraand dreadful in itself, 
but, in its operation upon social connexions, most calamitous. 
Were pains taken in all cases to trace the effect to its true 
cause, and, in the instances of obvious sanity, to mark in some 
signal way the act with infamy, we are persuaded, that instances 
would be much fewer than they are at present, and that the 
anticipation of posthumous disgrace would prove more in* 
fluential as a preventive, than what ought to be a higher and a 
more powerful motive. 

* A gentleman told me/ says Dr. B., ' that when at Malta, a few 
years after that island was taken possession of by the British, suicides 
became alarmingly common in a particular regiment. Every means 
.was tried in vain to put a stop to it. At length, the commandant re- 
solved, that the body of the next suicide should be denied Christian 
burial, and be treated with every indignity. The opportunity soon 
offered: another suicide occurred. The regiment was drawn out; 
jthe corpse was stripped naked, placed on a hurdle, and dragge4 with 
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every mark of ignominy, and thrown into the fosse. After this, 
there were no more suicides/ 

We should say, that although, by some, the conduct of the 
commanding officer would be considered as more consistent 
with the practice of darker ages, than with the present, it was 
more judicious and philosophical tbah that of Dr. Darwin, who, 
when a gentleman told him, that he intended to make away 
with himself, for be was tired of all life afforded, viz a warm 
fireside and a pack of cards, ordered him to have an issue on 
his head. When philosophy has reached the conclusion, that 
criminal resolves are the mere consequences of physical condi- 
tions, or that our lives and destinies are at our own capricious 
disposal, the march of intellect has proceeded a step too far, 
and has made its way, unconsciously and unprotected, upon the 
enemy's frontier. 

The question of the hereditary nature of insanity, is one that 
involves much matter of interest, both of a general and an in* 
dividual nature. Restrictions upon marriage union on the 
ground of constitutional taint, have been carried, it is thought* 
much too far. Indeed, intermarriages would appear to be pro* 
viden daily designed as a security against the perpetuation of 
hereditary tendencies, and, unless in cases where the predispo- 
sition is of a most marked and prominent kind, ought to be 
encouraged, rather than opposed, on the score of salutary in- 
fluences. Some of our readers may recollect that this principle 
has been very ingeniously argued on by Dr. Adams, who con- 
tends, that we may trace a provision against the deterioration 
of the race, which the great apprehension of hereditary mala- 
dies supposes, in that revealed law by which any sexual inter* 
course between near relations is forbidden. This prohibition, 
he says, as far as we can judge, proves sufficient to prevent the 
too great influence of such au hereditary cause, since the num- 
ber of maniacs does not increase in proportion to our increased 
population, and the great exciting causes of madness, namely, 
increased wealth and other sources of ambition. * Have we 

* not reason/ he adds, * to be satisfied with the provisions of na- 
1 ture and with the Divine commands ? Yet, in the most se- 

* rious of all hereditary peculiarities, the great susceptibility to 

* madness, celibacy has been recommended as a duty/ He 
contends further, that the restrictions are not only cruel, but 
inefficient } and he conceives, that it is only where seclusion is 
acted on, that perpetuation of maladies is effected. It is a cu- 
rious fact in confirmation of Dr. Adams's principle, that, among 
the Society of Friends, madness is of much more frequent oc- 
currence than would be suppose^, when we Uk,c into account 
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the sober habits and quiet manners of this people; for perhaps* 
the only explanation that can be given of this fact, is, their 
practice of intermarriage, or, if we may be pardoned the tech- 
nical phrase, breeding in and in. Our own opinion has always 
been, that hereditary tendencies have been presumed and ap- 
prehended too largely. ' Were madness, gout, scrophula, as 
' absolutely hereditary as has been supposed, the world by this 

* time must have presented nothing but one vast lunatic asy- 

* lum or universal lazar-house.' 

But we check our disposition to pursue these interestingytn* 
vestigations ; and we must now take leave of our Author with 
thanking him for his present contribution to medical litera- 
ture. We think that his volume, however, is rather too much 
expanded ; and it is, here and there, a little disfigured by com- 
mon place and by some antiquated notions. It is, for ex- 
ample, too late in the day for the introduction of lengthy dis- 
sertations respecting the identity or diversity of hypochondri- 
asis and hysteria; for the very assumption of the abstract 
existence of either, seem* grounded on false, notions. This 
sort of disputations as to what a disease is, and what it is not, 
has served in all ages to vitiate the theory and to injure the 
nomenclature of medicine. In spite, however, of these and 
some other faults which rigid criticism might perhaps detect, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce the book a good one, and 
worthy the reputation its Author has acquired. 

Mr. Cooke's treatise displays much pathological acumen 
and practical tact. We have been exceedingly pleased to find 
his views so clear from the obscurations of a cramping system. 
He has taken the human frame as it is, a circle and bond of 
sympathies ; and has not only refused to recognize, but has in- 
geniously opposed, and successfully combated, those opinions 
which turn upon the assumption of medicine's being reducible 
to a few leading principia. His inferences are clinical, without 
being empirical; and his generalizations are always free from 
the bias of particular theories. 

In the first part of the work, Mr. C. considers the various 
sources of dyspeptic symptoms i and in the second, the effects 
produced on remote parts of the body and on the mind, by de- 
rangements of the digestive organs. Nothing can be more im- 
portant than to recognize the connexion of sentient states 
with the condition of the first passages and of the organs 
subservient to alimentation. Although we often see aber- 
ration of mind exist from its lowest to its highest degrees, 
while the digestive organization is to all appearance en- 
tirely unconnected with the change that is taking place in 
the nervous part of the system, no medical practitioner 
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nvould prove himself in any measure worthy 'his vocation, wh<* 
should come to the investigation of mental ailment without a 
minute inquisition of the digestive, assimilating, absorbent, and 
secernent functions. Whether hypochondriasis and melancholia 
are one and the same disorder, is a useless and unmeaning 
question ; but, whether the cloud .that is resting upon our pa- 
tient's understanding and feelings has been attracted by the 
physical workings of the interior, and if so, to what extent 
and in what manner this has been the case, — are always points 
of the greatest interest, and points that demand the most vigi- 
lant attention from the individual who should apply his know-, 
ledge and bis talents to dispersing the c coming thick mists of 
' vaporous depression*' Even a common cathartic, judiciously 
or injudiciously administered, may chase away the gloom of 
melancholy, or add to, and in some instances actually produce 
a fretfulness and peevishness of spirit. The lancet, that ' mi- 
' nute instrument of mighty mischief, may indeed prove such 
in the hands of an undiscerning practitioner, or when wielded 
by a physician whose only guide is dogmatic system ; while it 
mpy c convey a cordial on its point ' when the hand which em- 
ploys it is guided by skill, or directed by unbiassed observa- • 
tion. So very different an affitir is medicine from those sciences 
which are taught by abstract rule, or dependent upon undevi- 
-ating post u lata ; and so much better a guide is pathology than 
precept,— observation than nosology. 

We should have been glad, had our limits allowed, to go 
-analytically through the volume of Mr. Cooke, submitting A 
few remarks of out own in the course of the abstract ; but we 
are restrained from fulfilling our intention by want of space 
and time; and we must content ourselves with recommending 
where we bad designed to quote. For one short case, how- 
ever, we shall make room, as the intimations that are appended 
to it, appear to us worthy the consideration of those who are 
-disposed to give ready credence to every narration which has 
the slightest semblance of truth, in connexion with much of 
the marvellous. 

Dr. Ferriar, it is well known, has endeavoured to trace the 
belief in ghostly visitations to impressions upon the mind con- 
nected with certain states of the body ; which impressions, had 
they happened under different circumstances of mental and bo- 
dily condition, would have passed off unnoticed, or merely have 
been thought of as the sports and freaks of fancy ; the predis- 
position to credence being of course greater or less according 
both to constitutional susceptibility, and early education or as- 
sociations. We would not be thought to encourage a scepti- 
cal or organic philosophy beyond certain bounds ; but we can* 
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not help thinking, that if such reasoning as Dr. Ferriar'a, and 
such cases at the one immediately to be cited, were properly 
appreciated, many of the narrations, to the.truth of which even 
respectable and intelligent men have subscribed, and often with 
the best feelings and intentions, would come to be universally 
thought of either as < baseless fabrics ' of mere physical phe- 
nomena. 

4 On the 8th of February, 1808, I was consulted \ says Mr. C, 
4 by an individual who", being unable to give any very explicit ac- 
count of his indisposition, felt a little embarrassment on presenting 
himself for my advice. He was conscious of some affection of the 
head, but it was so exceedingly slight, that he regarded ft as scarcely 
worthy of notice. The circumstance that most annoyed him, was 
the nightly appearance af apparitions. He distinctly saw the figures 
of persons at his bed-side, and held conversations with them ; and 
he assured me that, if his judgement had not opposed the idea, he 
should have considered his house as haunted. 

* On careful enauiry and examination, I found that the man's 
tongue was somewhat coated, that his excretions were of an un- 
healthy colour, and that his bowels were rather irregular ; therefore, 
1 had no doubt that the ghostly visitors were bilious phantoms. He 
was advised to take six grams of the blue pill every other night, 
with a slightly stimulant bitter, combined with a little carbonate of 
ammonia twice daily : a blister was also applied inter scapula*. 
After having taken two doses of the pills, he suffered no further in* 
convenience from visions. 

' In this instance, the evidence of hepatic derangement was but 
slight ; not enough to attract the observation of the patient himself; 
but the analogy of the circumstance to numerous cases of the same 
kind, in which similar phenomena had occurred from disorder in the 
liver, led me to attribute the nightly illusion to that cause. The 
speedy removal of the annoyance, under the simple means employed, 
confirmed the inference which had been deduced. Though in hum- 
ble life, the patient was an intelligent man, and neither credulous 
nor superstitious; he therefore wisely inferred, that what appeared 
to be a deviation from the ordinary course of nature, must neces- 
sarily be owing to some error in his own perceptions. It will be 
found, I believe, that derangement in the functions of the digestive 
organs, ig the most prolific source of the phenomena of ghosts, 
usually ascribed to supernatural agency. Their appearance, indeed, 
is frequently connected in the most plausible manner with events. 
This often happens from the mind's having dwelt in earnest and so- 
licitous expectation of the events ; or it might have resulted from 
accidental coincidence ; but much more frequently, they are con- 
nected, post factum, by persons who delight m telling what is mar- 
vellous.' 

We have been much gratified by the suggestions and inti- 
mations of Mr. Cooke on the subject of those byper-particu- 
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lartties respecting diet, and those abstemious rigidities which 
have lately resulted from the notion, that food is taken in quite 
sufficient quantities, if it prove sufficient to preserve the vital 

!>rinciple from quitting entirely the body. Repletion is mani- 
festly the occasion of much disease, both of an acute and a 
chronic nature ; but the forcible representations made by some 
talented individuals, of this well known fact and principle, have 
introduced extreme notions which, in their consequences, have 
proved exceedingly pernicious, especially to the young ami 
growing. As medical superintendent of a charity which com- 
prises a large school of boys and girls, the Writer of the pre* 
sent article nag ad to oppose the wishes of a well-meaning but 
hyper-abstemious committee of management, who, wishing to 
convert the poor little inmates of the establishment into young 
Cornaros, are desirous of putting them upon a system of diet that, 
by cramping their growth and occasioning craving, and sink* 
ing sensations of the stomach, would come to be destructive 
of the very design for which the proposed alteration is recbm* 
mended. In this particular, as in almost every thing else, the 
middle course is the safest We mention the circumstance of 
the school, because we have ascertained by large observation 
and experience, that an undue quantity of aliment, or the pro* 
hibition of meals beyond the accustomed time, which was for* 
meriy enjoined as a punishment, and is now thought of and 
adopted upon more praise-worthy, but still mistaken motives, 
is a practice calculated to enervate, rather than to strengthen- 
to invite, rather than to ward off disease* Under this pcrsua* 
sion, it is with much gratification that we embrace the oppor- 
tunity afforded us, ot extracting tie following very useful re- 
marks from so competent a judge as Mr. Cooke ; and having 
made the quotation, we must take leave at once of him and 
of our readers. 

1 The diet of persons labouring under any variety of disease of the 
digestive organs, is certainly of great importance ; but, like every 
thing else in the treatment, this must depend on the peculiarities of 
the case. To have only one system for adoption in these cases, is as 
perfect empiricism, as to have only one medical prescription. The 
capabilities of the stomach must be regarded, as well as the conge- 
niality of the supply ; and proper intervals must be observed ; but I 
must maintain, that many adults, and many more at a tender age, 
cannot endure the long intervals of five or six hours, which some 
practitioners seem to enjoin almost universally. We observe this di- 
versity in healthy children. I have lately been consulted respecting 
a youth at a preparatory school, a boy of most amiable mind and in- 
dustrious in his habits, who appears in perfect health, with the ex- 
ception that, about four hours after his meals, he loses all power of 
exertion, his head throbs, and he is obliged to lie down. His eating 
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a biscuit, or dry crust, prevents the attack. It is perhaps quite as 
necessary, in the present day, to caution against protracted fastings, as 
against superabundant and too frequent supply.* 

Art. III. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, translated 
from the original Sanscrit. By Horace Haymaa Wilson, Esq. 
In Three Vols. 8vo. pp. 996. Calcutta. 1827. 

XV E are somewhat inclined to suspect that an undue im- 
portance has been assigned to dramatic literature, as 
exhibiting the ' very age and body of the time, its form and 
* pressure. 9 The tragic writer, excepting in what has been 
called the tragedie bourgeoises avowedly resorts to distant scenes 
and heroic times, and removes himself as far as possible froirt 
contact with familiar life and surrounding objects : 'nor can he 
altogether abandon this principle, even in those less elevated 
compositions in which the characters and decorations are nearer 
the common level. In such plays as The Gamester, George 
Barnwell, and Fatal Curiosity, where laudanum," the gibbet, or 
the knife, the details of the Old Bailey, and the coroner's in- 
quest, the vulgar horrors of the cross road, or the new drop, 
furnish the repulsive materials by which sympathy, and grief, 
and terror are to be awakened, — there will, of course, be so 
much illustration of character as may be derived from the New- 
gate Calendar, or the Hue-and-cry ; but the finer traits of 
manner, the marking lineaments of national or individual fea- 
ture, will be sought for in vain. Nor does that higher and 
more interesting grade of the domestic drama, of which The 
Fair Penitent and Venice Preserved may be taken as examples, 
afford more definite delineations. No one thinks of referring 
to either of those productions, or to any of their class, for elu- 
cidations of local, personal, or national peculiarities : they make 
every thing subservient to the deep impression upon feeling at 
which they exclusively aim ; and all the discrimination of cha- 
racter, or exhibition of habit and manners that they present, 
is limited by the variations of the interest, the demands of the 
plot, or the necessity for giving effect to dramatic grouping and 
situation. 

The main stress, however, is laid on corned v. Here, at least, 
we are told, will be found the faithful, even if somewhat over- 
charged portraiture of men and things as they are ; a fair tran- 
script of the social map; an adequate exhibition of the freaks 
of folly, the workings of passion, and the vagaries of opinion. 
We doubt exceedingly whether any thing of all this can be 
attained from the source in question, with sufficient precision, 
or correctness for the purposes of sound and specific inform* 
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ation. There must be so much of abatement and aliowanoe, 
so much of conjecture and adjustment, and, after all, there will 
remain such an abundant alloy of uncertainty and suspicion, 
that we are disposed, for ourselves, to dismiss the entire collec- 
tion of evidence that has been brought from this quarter, as 
injurious, rather than auxiliary to historical illustration: When 
all the necessary deductions have been made for satire, gay or 
malignant, for party and personal enmity or partiality, for 
ignorance and misconception, for any or for all of the thousand 
sources of misrepresentation connected with comic exhibition ; 
bow much that is trustworthy will remain applicable to the pur- 
poses of the inquirer after facts and fashions ? Shall we take 
our estimate of Socrates from the libels of Aristophanes ? — or 
of Euripides from the fantastic jests of the same ' chartered 
* libertine'? Attempts, ingenious but ineffectual, have beeti 
made, to throw light, or rather darkness, on the manners, cha- 
racter, anil government of the Athenians, by citations and in- 
ferences from the same singular authority. Nothing, in our 
view, can be more absurd, or more mischievous than this. As- 
sign to Aristophanes the highest possible character, as a patriot 
and sage deploring the errors of his countrymen, and seeking 
to avert the calamities that hung over them, by honest and vi- 
gorous counsel ; place him above all suspicion of malice, mis- 
take, or dishonesty, and what will be the result ? Nothing, but 
that, of all methods of reform, he took the worst To exagge- 
rate crime or folly, is not only to blunt the edge of monition, 
by giving conscience a pretext for rejecting the lesson, but 
amounts to a positive transfer of criminality, by placing the 
accuser in the situation of the accused. Who, at this time of 
day, can undertake, excepting from contemporary and colla- 
teral information, to determine bow much or how little of all 
this venomous satire is true, and how far we may go in accept- 
ing it even as plausible information. Are Gilray and Cruick- 
shanks historical authorities? Is the immortal memory of 
George Whitfield impaired in our veneration by the loathsome 
malignity of Foote ; or does any one feel himself justified in - 
citing the Macsycophant and Macsarcasm of Macklin as proofs 
of Scottish selfishness and subserviency ? For our own parts, 
we are disposed to carry this matter the full length of contend- 
ing, that the drama, though valuable to the antiquary, in some 
degree, as illustrating opinion and feeling, is nearly useless 
in throwing light on facts and manners. Take, for instance, 
-the old comedy of Gammer Gurton's Needle, full of rich 
humour and strong painting, though coarse and disgusting in* 
many of its details. Its construction and management involve 
a continual recurrence to the habits of rustic society in England, 
Vol. XXX— N.S. H H 
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a country which has always been remarkable for decided and 
peculiar character. And yet, how little is there, throughout 
the play, that might not have taken place, allowing for merry 
exaggeration, in any region under heaven where gammers, 
parsons, and justices are to be found ? Again, if we were re- 
quired to name the dramatist who has, apparently, made the 
Seatest use of local and individual character and custom, we 
ould unhesitatingly refer to Ben Jonaon ; yet we apprehend, 
that if scrutiny were made, it would be found, that there is in- 
comparably more of invention than of truth, of rich and vi- 
gorous colouring and expression, than of experience and observe 
ation. ' Every Man in bis Humour ', and ' Bartholomew Fair ', 
promise every* thing in the way of specific delineation, but are 
more distinguished by native, than by derived qualities; by a 
joyous combination of genuine comedy and broad farce, by 
powerful conception, and boldness of handling almost unri- 
valled, by inexhaustible variety and infinite jest, than by the 
expression of actual circumstances and tangible shapes. 

We are not aware that a different result would be procured 
by an extension of these inquiries to the German, French, or 
Spanish drama. There may be much nationality with very 
partial and questionable illustration of national character. The 
. motives, feelings, and modes of expression, may all be strpngly 
marked by peculiarities of caste and country, without affording 
direct information of any kind : nor can the romance and mys- 
ticism of Germany, the vivacity of France, or the bustle and 
intrigue of Spain, as exemplified in their dramatic literature* 
supply any thing in this way, beyond their own very limited 
range of influence and exhibition. 

Apparently, the dramatic literature of Asia is somewhat more 
instructive in these respects. The * Laou-seng-urh ' is full of 
references to Chinese customs and habits ; and the highly in- 
teresting volumes before us are fraught with indications of 
Hindu peculiarities. We are not, however, by any means cer- 
tain, that there is so much of this as may, at first sight, appear* 
When there is so entire a difference, as exists in the present 
instance, in language and in habits, we are in danger of con* 
founding expression with circumstance, contrast with character, 
and costume with custom. This may, perhaps, appear more 
clearly in the course of the following observations. 

The drama of the Hindus is known to the English reader, 
chiefly by the exquisite mytho-pastoral of Sacontala, translated 
by Sir William Jones; and partially by a few incidental ej> 
tracts and comments in Mr. Colebrooke's valuable essay pn 
4 Sanscrit and Pracrit Poetry.' Sacontala, amid all the disad- 
vantages of a prose translation, maintains the high character 
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which it bears among the literati of India. The plot is simple, 
but interesting aad skilfully managed ; the characters are suffi- 
ciently, though not strongly discriminated ; the dialogue richly 
poetical ; and the whole drama is evidently the production of* 
poet of the highest order in his own peculiar class, although 
by no means justifying the extravagant eulogy passed by his 
translator pn Kalidasa, as the ' Shakspeare of India.' The 
fourth act, in particular, is fraught with tenderness and beauty; 
and it might be worth learning Sanscrit, to read in the original, 
the exquisite scene in which Sacontala quits her garden and 
her favourite fawn, for the palace of Dushmanta. 

Sir William Jones, on the authority of his Pundit, affirmed, 
that the ' Indian theatre would fill as many volumes a* that of 
• any nation in ancient or modern Europe. 9 He appears, how- 
ever, to have been egregiously misinformed/since Mr. Wilson, - 
with far better opportunities for acquiring accurate knowledge, 
expresses his conviction, that all the Hindu dramas extant, or 
known by name and citation, do not ' amount to many move 
' than sixty/ It is no small corroboration of this statement, 
that the two great masters of dramatic composition, Kalidasa 
and Bhavabuti, so far as is known, have,' each of them, left no 
more than three plays; * a most beggarly account, when con- 
' trasted with the three hundred and sixty-five comedies of An- 
' tiphanes, or the two thousand of Lope de Vega. 9 The first 
of these illustrious writers is said to have been one of the Nine 
Genu that adorned the reign and court of the celebrated Hindu 
Raja Vikramaditya, who flourished in the century preceding 
the commencement of the Christian era. There is much un- 
certainty, however, about all this ; and it appears by no means 
improbable, that there may have been two poets distinguished 
by the name of Kalidas. Of the three plays ascribed to the* 
genuine Kalidasa, we have two fully translated, land a third 
described with sufficient minuteness for general curiosity. The 
first of these, Sacontala, has been too long and too accessibly 
before the public, to claim either analysis or specific criticism 
from us ; but the very interesting composition which has been 
translated by Mr* Wilson, will afford us an opportunity of 
giving our readers a fair view of one of the finest specimens of 
the Indian drama. 

All compositions of this kind among the Hindus, open with 
an induction or ' prelude 9 , sometimes awkwardly, and at others 
ingeniously constructed ; usually consisting of a brief explana- 
tory dialogue between the manager and one of the actors, and 
occasionally connected in a rather whimsical manner with the 
first scene. The Vikrama and Urvasi, after a prologue of this 
kind, containing little more than an intimation that the play 
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about to commence is the work of Kalidasa, opens,' in a very 
striking way, with a view of part of the Himalaya range, with 
a troop of Apsarasas, or heavenly nymphs, flying about in great 
distress, and calling very musically for aid in rescue of their * 
companion Urvasi, who has just been carried off by a demon. 
The hero, Pururavas, enters in a c heavenly car ', and goes off 
in quest of the monster : the rapidity of his flight is well de- 
scribed. 

' Before the car, 

Like vollied dust the scattering clouds divide; 

The whirling wheel deceives the dazzled eye, 

And double round the axle seems to circle ; 

The waving chowrie * on the steed's broad brow 

Points backward, motionless as in a picture; 

And backward streams the banner from the breeze 

We meet — immoveable.' 

The nymph is saved, and brought in fainting. Her reco- 
very and her charms are poetically described by her enamoured 
deliverer. 

( Have patience—she recovers though but faintly. 
So gently steals the moon upon the night. 
Retiring tardily. — So peeps the flame 
Of evening fires through smoky wreaths — and thus 
The Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, . 
Engulfs the ruin that the tumbling bank 
Had hurled athwart her agitated course, 
And flows a clear and stately stream again.' 

' Love himself 

Was her creator, whilst the moon 

Gave her his radiance, and the flowery Spring 

Taught her to madden men and gods with passion.' 

The whole party perch on the * towering Hemakuta,* the 
golden or snowy peak of the Himalaya mountains, where the 
hero and heroine get rapidly and irrecoverably in love with 
one another, and are at last reluctantly compelled to separate. 
The groupe is enlarged by a swarm of Oandharbas, or celestial 
choristers, and the whole convoy ascends through the sky, 
leaving the king behind gazing after Urvasi. 



* < The Charoari or Chowrie— the white bushy tail of the Tibet 
cow, fixed on a gold or ornamented shaft,, rose from between the 
ears of the horse like the plume of the war-horse of chivalry ; the 
banner or banneret with the devices of the chief, rose at the back of 
the car.' 
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- ' The beauteous nymph 
Bean off my heart in triumph through the path 
Her sire immortal treads : so flies the swan 
Through the mid air, charged with its precious spoil, 
The milky nectar of the lotus stem.' 

The second act transfers the scenery to the royal gardens, 
and introduces to our notice the Vidushaka, a character inva- 
riably attendant on the hero, as an humble but attached friend. 
He is always a Brahman, a great tattler, at all times despe- 
rately hungry, and acts as the gracioso of the piece, prompt 
with an idle jest to make ' the groundlings laugh/ This worthy 
is on the present occasion entrusted with the secret of the Raja 
Pururavas, and expresses a ludicrous uneasiness in the antici- 
pation of his own indiscretion. His uneasiness turns out to be 
well-founded, since the queen's confidant, Nipunika, manages, 
at a very small expense of dexterity, to obtain the particulars 
of the king's new amour. Then .follows an interview between 
Pururavas and Urvasi, who has descended from Swerga, to 
look upon her love. She first listens, invisible, herself, to his 
conversation ; then throws him a billet-doux written on a leaf; 
and lastly shines forth in all her beauty, but is speedily sum- 
moned back to heaven, to bear a part in a celestial ballet TJie 
inscribed leaf is dropped by the luckless Vidushaka or Buffo, to 
whose care it had been consigned, and is soon after picked up by 
Nipunika, who, with the queen, has just entered the garden. 
Her majesty hands it to her recreant lord, who makes a clumsy 
.apology, to no purpose; the lady sweeps away in high style, 
followed by the remark of the buffoon, that she * has gone off 
fin a hurry, like a river in the rains/ This act closes with 
the following picturesque description of an Indian noon. 

* 'Tis past mid-day :— exhausted by the heat, 
The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree's root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the Lotus, 
Darkened with closing petals : on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake, the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shade ; and even here, 
The parrot from his wiry bower complains,' 
And calls for water to allay his thirst' 

In the third act, the plot thickens. -We learn that Urvasi, 
while enacting a part in a drama got up in Indra's heaven, for 
the entertainment of an earthly saint on a visit to Swerga, for- 

§ot herxue; a lapse that put the holy man into a passion, and 
rew from him a curse on the fair delinquent, which has 
the effect of banishing her for a time to earth. This, of 
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course, brings her to the palace of Pururavas, to which the 
scene shifts, after representing a hermitage daring the com- 
mencement of the act The Raja enters, ' attended by the 
damsel train, with flambeaux in their delicate hands : he moves', 
in the poetical description of his chamberlain, * like a moun- 
tain,, around whose statefyskirts the slender karnUatra spreads 
its briHiant blossoms*' The moon rises, compared by the king 
to a fair and smiling face between * jetty curls', and hailed by 
the lickerish Vidmhaha as ' the king of the Brabmans, beauti- 
ful as a ball of almonds and sugar \ The queen now comes 
on the stage, in the performance of sacrificial rites, and makes 
atonement for her previous petulance, promising to live on the 
best possible terms with any accession that ber lord may be 
pleased to make ib the number of hi* wives ; not, by the way, that 
Pururavas, for an Asiatic, can be considered as extravagant in 
thai article, seeing that be appears to have but one, and limits 
bis wishes to a second. Urvasi, who has been present all this 
while, though invisible, now shews herself; and her introduc- 
tion is managed with an elegant playfulness that, as the green- 
room folk say, would tM in the acting. All is now apparently 
settled, naoch to the satisfaction of the buffoon, wbo> like Dame 
Quickly, wonders that people should ever think of heaven — 'a 
place where they neither eat nor drink, nor close their eyes even 
for a twsnUe\ This comic deprecation of celestial vigilance* 
gives Mr. Wilson a fair occasion for introducing the following 
corkroa note. 

* The Gods are supposed to be exempt from the momentary ele» 
vution and depression of the upper eyelid, to which mortals are sub* 
ject, and to took with a firm, unioteraietenc gaaev Hence a deity is 
termed jimnuskn and Ardmeeha — one whose eyes do not twinkle. 
Various allusions to this attribute occur in poetry. When Indra 
visits Sita to encourage her, he assumes, at her revest, the marks of 
divinity — he treads the air, and suspends the motion of the eyelids. 
(Ramayana). When Agni Varuna, Yama, and Indra* aH assume 
the form of Naia at the marriage of Dsmopsnit, she distinguishes 
her mortal lover by the twinkling of his eyes, while the gods are 
Stabdha Lochana, fixed-eyed. (Mohahharut NaUpakhyan.) And 
when the Asxvini Kumaras practise the same, trick upon the bride of 
Chyavana, she recognises her husband by this amongst other indica- 
tions. (Padma Purana\ The notion m the mesa deserving of at- 
tention, as it is one of those coincidences with classical mythology 
which can scarcely be accidental. Heliodorus sav«r ' The gods may 
be known by the eyes looking with a fixed regard, and never closing 
the eyelids'; and he cites Homer in proof of it* An instance from 
the Iliad which he has not noticed, may be cited, perhaps, qs an ad- 
ditional confirmation ; and the marble eyes of Venus, by whicli Helen 
knew the goddess, and which the commentators and translators seem 
to be much perptexed with, are probably the SfaBdka £odfafM> the 
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fixed eyes of the Hindus— full and unveiled even for an instant, like 
the eyes of a marble statue.' 

The fourth act is, so far as our cognizance extends, the most 
extraordinary composition in the whole circle of dramatic 
composition ; and, in performance, must make extravagant de- 
mands on the skill and physical powers of the actor. With 
the exception of an explanatory dialogue at the outset, it con* 
sists almost entirely of monologue, and includes song, recita- 
tion, and pantomime. The scene lies in a forest, at the foot of 
a mountainous country ; and we learn, from a conversation be? 
tween two celestial nymphs, that Urvasi, having persuaded Pu- 
ruravas to retire awhile from the cares of royalty, and to re- 
side amid the groves of Gandhamadana, bad, in a jealous fit, 
wandered from the side of her lord, and trespassing on an en* 
chanted region, beeame transformed into a vine, ft is further 
intimated, that nothing can effect the reunion of the lovers, but 
a mystic ruby which had derived its virtue from contact with 
the feet of rarvati. Then enters the Raja, * his dress dis- 
ordered, and his general appearance indicative of insanity/ 
He is, however, only poetically mad ; he can ' tell a hawk from 
a handsaw 9 , when the ivind is in the right direction; and if 
madness always originated such exquisite fantasies, the sane 
might envy the moon-struck. He appeals, in turn, to all the 
objects that surround him; — the peacock ;' the koil, of love* 
breaching song'; the elephant ; the bee ; the swan; the chack- 
wa, or « ruddy goose 9 ; the antelope ; the rock ; and the torrent 
We must find room for one of these alternations of song and 
speech. 

* A way with this humility— the wise 
Call kings the lords of time— I will assert 
My power, and bid the seasons stay their course. 

' Air. 

4 The tree of heaven invites the breeze, 
And all its countless blossoms glow : 
They dance upon' the gale ; the bees, 
With sweets inebriate, murmuring low. 
Soft music lend, and gushes strong 
The Kott'8 deep thick warbling songv 

1 Np ! I will not arrest the march of time, 
For all around behold my state apparelled. 
The clouds expand my canopy — their lightnings 
Gleam as its glittering fringe-Hrich chowries wave 
Of many coloured hues from flowering trees. 
The shrieking peafowl, clamorous in their joy, 
Are the loud heralds of a sovereign's honours, 
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And those bright torrents flashing o'er the brows 
Of the tall mountains, are the wealthy streams 
Poured forth profuse from tributary realms. 

Fye on it— what have I to do with pomp 

And kingly pride— my sole sad business here 
To thread the woods in search of my beloved. 9 

At last he finds, in the cleft of a rock, the magic gem ; and 
' a voice in the air', apprises him of its virtue. He then en- 
counters a drooping and half- withered vine, and fancying that 
it * shews the, image' of his 4 repentant love', embraces it, and 
it turns to Urvasi. After a rapturous recognition, they deter- 
mine to return to the Raja's capital, and on the nymph's in- 
quiring respecting the mode of their conveyance, he replies: 

( Yonder cloud 
Shall be our downy car, to waft us swift 
And lightly on our way ; die lightnings wave 
Its glittering banners, and the bow of Indra 
Hangs as its overarching canopy 
Of variegated and resplendent hues.' 

The fifth and last act would, according to European rules, 
be considered as superfluous ; since it has nothing whatever to 
do with the main plot, and relates to the discovery, by Puru- 
ravas, of his son by Urvasi. It appears, that when the nymph 
quitted the celestial region, it was enjoined by Indra, that she 
should return when the Raja should see his son. To avert the 
necessity for their separation, she had concealed the birth, and 
committed the child to the care of a distinguished sage for edu- 
cation. Of course, all is misery again, and the king is about 
to abandon his throne, when the poet cuts the knot by the deus 
es machind. A celestial descends, confirms the union of the 
happy pair, and the piece terminates in a splendid spectacle, 
the inauguration of the young Raja as c partner of the empire/ 

It is quite clear, from this sketch, that when Sir William 
Jones placed the names of Kalidas and Shakspeare on the 
same level, he either made large allowance for the difference 
between an English and an Indian Shakspeare, or drew, to an 
ultra extent, on the deference of his readers. In the * Urvasi*, as 
in the ' Sacontala', we have character, but it is neither strongly 
painted, nor finely discriminated. The nymph is a very loving 
nymph; the Raja is a sort of mystic Mejnoun; the buffoon is 
a common-place joker ; and the rest are make-weights* Com- 
pare it with our own Shakspeare's inimitable fantasia, the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and — to say nothing of Titania and 
Puck — the admirable Bottom and his gallant associates dis- 
play more of originality, and more of intuitive knowledge of 
character, more, in short, of intellectual power and range, 
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than Kalidasa ever dreamed of, with the other eight ' Gems' to 
boot. It might be worth while, had we space and time — those 
two inconvenient pre-requisites to so many * enterprises of great : 
' pith and moment* — at command, to run a parallel between 
the work of Kalidasa and the Ion of Euripides ; a drama with 
which it has more than one point of similarity, in principle, at 
least, if not in detail. Apart, however, from all these vague 
comparisons — the cheapest and least effective of all the various 
modes of criticism-— there can be no question of the genius and 
high faculty of the Author of Sacontala ; nor will his fame 
among us be lessened by the present naturalization of his ' Vik- 
' rama and Urvasi.' We cannot say that we quite agree with 
Mr. Wilson in the opinion, that the latter is superior to the 
former in the construction of the story and the consecution of 
the incidents, inasmuch as these appear to us to be its weak 
points ; but, in- all other respects, the hand of the same great 
master is manifest in both. There is the same rich and re- 
dundant flow of poetry ; the same highly imaginative cast of 
thought ; the same prodigality of description ; and the same 
fertility in inventive resources. His feeling is entirely Asiatic, 
essentially voluptuous, but qualified and mitigated by an ele- 
gance and a tenderness that deprive it of its grossness. 
- The two favourite dramas of the Hindus are, the Sacontala 
and the 'Malati and Madhava'; the latter by Bhavabuti, a 
Brahman of Berar, who flourished in the eighth century, and 
seems to be placed by his countrymen on an equality with 
Kalidasa, as it appears to us, very unjustly. He has. more 
bustle and effort, and makes more use of contrast and transi- 
tion, than his more highly gifted rival ; but he is far below him 
in tenderness and delicacy. Kalidasa's poetry is of a richer 
vein, a purer ore, and a more finished mintage : be has greater 
simplicity, and far more real power, without. the ostentation 
and glare of Bhavabuti. The latter manoeuvres for effect, 
where the former is content with natural expression and cir- 
cumstance : and while the elder bard trusts to truth and feel- 
ing, his successor employs more violent methods, and substi- 
tutes gorgeousness and complication for the legitimate springs 
of dramatic excitation. Still, with all these faults, the Berar 
poet is no common man: the Malati is a composition of power- 
ful interest; the vicissitudes are skilfully managed, the charac- 
ters fairly discriminated/ and the terrific portion of the busi- 
ness is well worked up. We shall endeavour to give a clear v^aw 
of the conduct and quality of the piece, as a sort of a counter- 
part to the preceding, borrowing part of our analysis from Mr. 
Colebrooke. 
' Bhurivasu, minister of the king of Padmavati, and Devarata, in 
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the service of the king of Viderbha, had agreed, when their children 
were yet infants, to cement a long subsisting friendship, by the in- 
termarriage of Malati, daughter of the first, with Madhava, son of the 
latter. The king having indicated an intention to propose a match 
between Bhurivasu's daughter and his own favourite Nandana, who 
was both old and ugly, the minister is apprehensive of giving offence 
to the king by refusing the match ; and the two friends concert a 
plan with an old priestess, who ha* their oonfidence, to throw the 
young people in each other's way, and to connive at a stolen mar* 
riage. hi pursuance of this scheme, Madhava is sent to finish his 
studies at the city of Padmavati, under the care of the old priestess 
Kamandaki. By her contrivance, and with the aid of Malati's foster- 
sister Lavangika, the young people meet and become mutually en- 
amoured* It is at this period of the story, immediately after their 
first interview, that the play opens. The first scene, which is be- 
tween the old priestess and her female pupil Avalokita, in a very na- 
tural manner introduces an intimation of the previous events, and 
prepares the appearance of other characters, and particularly a for- 
mer pupil of the same priestess, named Saudataini, who has now ar- 
rived at supernatural power by religious austerities ; a circumstance 
which her successor Avalokka has learnt from Kapalacundala, the 
female pupil of a tremendous magician, Aghoraghanta, who frequents 
the temple of the dreadful goddess near the cemetery of the city.* 

'Asiatic Researches, Vol. x. pp. 450, 451. 

A garden scene then brings forward the hero, over head and 
earn in love, conversing with his friend Makaranda, and giving 
a Mod deal of rich description concerning the person of his 
lady-love, sad the circumstances of their first interview near 
the fountain of Katnadeva : this terminates in a little by-play 
about a picture* The second act presents the heroine, among 
her maidens, avowing her affection, and lamenting her un- 
happy pre-engngeraent to the king's favourite. The third ad 
is Inisy and brieij nor can we understand why k is disjoined 
from the fourth. Be this, however, as it mav, the lovers have 
been brought together by the assistance of Kamandaki ; their 
mutual faith has been pledged ; and Madayantika, the sister of 
Nandana, the ugly old gentleman to whom Malati is to be sa- 
crificed, having been rescued from a tiger by Makaranda, fells 
in love with her deliverer. The fifth act transfers us from 
groves and gardens, to a field in which dead bodies are burned, 
m the vicinity of a temple—* Enter in the air, in a heavenly car 
and in a hideous garb^ Kapeiakundala' the sorceress. The 
worthy dame describes her powers afcd personal appearance hi 
terms sufficiently terrific* 

' Upon my flight 
Horrific honors wait; — the hollow skulls 
That low depending from my neck depend. 
Emit fierce music as they clash together, 
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Or strike the trembling plates that gird mv loins. 
Loose stream on every side ray woven locks 
In lengthening braid*. Upon my ponderous staff, 
The string of bells light waving to and fro. 
Jangles incessantly. My banner floats 
Upborne upon the waiting breeze, whose tone 
Is deepened by the echoes it awakes, 
Amidst the caverns of each fleshless skull, 
That hangs in dread array about my person. 

She alights, snuffs up the air, and, like Thanaios on the 

threshold of Ad met us, exults in the scent of ' fragrant odours 

' from the funeral pile.' Madhava now comes forward, says 

Mr. Colebrooke, * as a vender of human flesh ; offering, but in 

« vain, to the ghosts and demons, the flesh of bis limbs as the 

' purchase of the accomplishment of his wish. 9 This is at 

ariance with Mr. Wilson's rendering; nor would it in fact be 

;ry consistent with the object in view. He offers flesh, it is 

ue, torn from the bleeding trunk, but not his own, nor is it 

tated * how our hero comes by his merchandize.' His descrip* 

ion of the scene around him is, however, powerfully drawn, 

hough a little in the Freischutz style. 

* Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends; the flames 



From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 

Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 

The fearful gloom that hems them round. Pale ghosts 



Sport with foul goblins, and their dissonant mirth 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed -round. 
Well, be it so, I seek, and must address them. 
Demons of ill, and disembodied spirits, 
Who haunt this spot ; I brine you flesh for sale; 
The flesh of man, untouched by trenchant steel, 
And worthy your acceptance. 

(A great wise?) 

How the noise 
High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative fills the charnel-ground. 
Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky ; 
From the red hair of their lank bodies, darts 
The meteor-blase ; or from their mouths that stretch 
Proas ear to ear, thick set with numerous fangs, 
On eyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 
And now I see the goblin host : each stalks 
Oa legs like palm trees, a gaunt skeleton. 
Whose fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin : 
Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed, 
They move, and, as amid their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth, 
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Wide yawning, rolls the vast blood-dripping tongue. 
They mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf! — And now they fly — 

(Pauses and looking round J 
— Race, dastardly as hideous ! — All is plunged 
In utter gloom. — The river flows before me, 
The boundary of the funeral ground, that winds, 
Through mouldering bones, its interrupted way. 
Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past 
And rends its crumbling banks ; the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds, 
The loud, long moaning jackall yells reply/ 

A voice is now heard behind the scenes, calling for help, 
that thrills through every nerve of Madhava, and he ' rushes 
off' exclaiming: 

< What should this be? — 
The dreadful sound came from Karala's fane, 
Fit scene for deeds of horror — Be it so— 
I must be satisfied.' 

The scene changes to the interior of the temple, with Ag- 
horaganta and Kapalokundala at the altar, where also stands 
Malati, attired as a victim* This is altogether a magnificent 
conception : the scenery, the fearful incantation, the strange 
and sanguinary agents, contrasted with the youth and beauty of ' 
the sacrifice, the opportune appearance of Madhava, the com- 
bat, and the. death of Aghoraghanta, arc well worked up and 
in a highly poetical strain. But the drama should have closed 
here: after the strong excitement of these passages, the re- 
mainder comes tamely off, although there is both spirit and 
beauty in the remaining five acts. The scene in which the 
lovers pledge their faith under the sanction of Karaandaki, 
after Malati has been tricked into a direct confession of her 
love to Madhava himself, is managed with much delicacy and 
interest; and the following act, where Nandana, expecting to 
find Malati in his palace, is introduced to Makaranda in female 
attire, and gets soundly cuffed ; with the scene in which Ma- 
dayantika is made to avow her love to Makaranda, unconsci- 
ous that he is present in the dress and character of her bro- 
ther's bride, is admirably wrought op both in dialogue and 
situation. The rest may be told in few words. The two 
friends rout the king's guards, but find favour with the mo- 
narch. Malati is again carried off by Kapalakundala, but, res- 
cued by Saudamini, is restored to Madhava ; all parties are re- 
conciled, and all made happy. Mr. Wilson sums up his criti- 
cism on the works of this able dramatist in the following para- 
graph. 
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1 There is more passion in the thoughts of Bhavabhuti, than in 
those of Kalidasa, but less fancy. There are few of the elegant si- 
militudes in which the latter is so rich, and there is more that is com- 
mon-place, and much that is strained and obscure. In none of his 
dramas does Bhavabhuti make any attempt at wit, and we have no 
character in either of his three dramas approaching the Vidushaka 
of either of the two preceding pieces : on the other hand, he expa- 
tiates more largely in the description of picturesque scenery, and in 
the representation of human emotions, and is, perhaps, entitled to 
even a higher place than his rival, as a poet.' 

Of the two remaining dramas of Bhavabuti, one is given 
entire, and the other in analysis : both are founded on the his- 
tory of Rama, and the well-known Ramayana of Valmiki has 
supplied the materials. 

We have now gone through the two principal attractions of 
the volumes, before us: the remainder, with one exception, we 
shall dismiss with all possible brevity, although they might 
supply matter for much interesting comment. The ' Mudra 
* Rakshasa ' is a very singular, as well as an extremely inter- 
esting composition; perhaps, however, the subject is better 
-suited to narrative„than to dramatic composition. It has for its 
subject* a deep and dark political intrigue, by which Chanakya, 
the minister of Chandragupta, succeeds in winning over Rak- 
shasa, an able and hostile Brahman, to his monarch's interests. 
The ' Retnavali, or the Necklace ', is a tale of the Haram, 
dexterously and even skilfully wrought out of slight materials* 
The dramas thus naturalized, are stated by Mr. Wilson to be 
the ' best ' and * most celebrated specimens of the Hindu 
' theatre ' ; but, to afford, an opportunity of forming a more ge- 
neral estimate, he has, in an analytical ' Appendix ■ of consi- 
derable extent, given a rapid, but distinct sketch of all the 
remaining * specimens procurable', so that these volumes may 
be taken as a fair and comprehensive representation of the dra- 
matic literature of India. The most curious and, in some 
respects, the most interesting article in the work, is a comedy 
in ten acts, called * Mrichchakati, or, The Toy-cart/ It is 
too complicated for abstract, and too desultory for detailed cri- 
ticism ; and we do not therefore deem it expedient to go regu- 
larly through the contents, since it would require much ex- 
planation to make them intelligible. Its composition is of 
ancient date; not later, it should seem, than the commencement 
of the Christian era; there is a great variety and vivacity in the 
dialogue and conduct; nor are the attempts at comic situation 
and humour unsuccessful. ' A liberal and high-minded Brah- 
man, Charudatta, reduced to poverty by his large heart and 
free hand, loves and is beloved by Vasantasena, a courtezan 
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who is held in chace by the Rajah's brother, n selfish and 
ignorant blockhead. -After many intricate entanglements, well*- 
conceived incidents, and alarming vicissitudes, Vasantasena is 
rescued from death, Charudatta is saved from impalement, and a 
happy and legal union takes place between the lover?. In this 
cifrious- relic of antiquity, we have the quarrels of gamblers, the 
fnanjoeuvres of housebreakers ; minute description of the splen- 
did interior of the courtezan's dwelling, with its rich entrance, 
hs eight courts, and its garden of delights ; a trial for life and 
death; and the proceedings of an execution. We shall extract 

Eart of the thiePs soliloquy while breaking into Charudatta's 
ouse. 

4 Enter Servillaka. 

• Creeping along the ground like a snake crawling out of his old 
skin, I effect with slight and strength, a passage for my cowering 
frame. (Looking mo) The sovereign of the skies is in his decline. 
Tis well ; night, like a tender mother, shrouds with her protecting 
darkness, those of her children Whose prowess assails the dwellings 
of mankind, and shrinks from an encounter with the servants of the 
king. 1 have made a breach in the garden wall, and have got into 
the midst of the garden. Now for the house* Men caH this prac- 
tice infamous, whose chief success is gained from the sleep of others, 
and whose booty is won by craft*. If not heroism, it is at least inde- 
pendence, and preferable to the homage paid by slaves. As to noc- 
turnal attacks, did not Aswatthama, long ago, overpower in a night 
onset, his slumbering foes. Where shall I make the breach ; what 
part is softened by recent damp ; where is it likely that no noi$e 
will be made by the falling fragments; where is an opening, secundum 
art cm, most practicable ; in what part of the wall are the bricks old 

and corroded by saline exudations Here is a rat hole 

Let me see, how shall I proceed ? The god of the golden spear pre- 
scribes four modes of breaking a house ; picking out burnt bricks, 
cutting thfooffh unbaked ones, throwing water on a mud wall, and 
boring through one of wood : this wall is of baked bricks, they must 
be picked out ; but I must give them a sample of my skill. Shall 
the breach be the lotus blossom, the full sun, or the new moon, the 
lake . ... or the water jar ? It must be something to astonish the 
natives ; the water far looks best in a brick wall ; that shall be the 

shape Shame on me, I have forgotten ray measuring line a 

never n£nd, my Brahminical thread will answer the purpose ; this 
thread is a moat useful appendage to a Brahman, especially one of 
my complexion; it serves to measure the depth and height of walk, 
and to withdraw ornaments from their position ; it opens a latch in 
a door as well as a key, and is an excellent ligature for the bile of 
a snake ; let us take measure and go to work : ao 9 so^ (extracting 

the bricks f ) one brick alone remains. How ! a lamp alight ; 

the golden ray streaming through the opening in the wall, shows 
amidst the exterior darkness, like the yellow streak of pure metal o» 
the touchstone. The breach is perfect — now to enter. 
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Recurring, for an iiutapt, to observation* with wfcieh we 
commenced the present article, it *ipav be qxpjecfted, that we 
should retract or qualify them, with reference tp the dram* be* 
fore us. We admit, that the Mrichcbakati may pass for what 
is called, among the French, a comedy of manners, and that it 
apparently describes the habits of the different classes to which 
it relates* We cannot but believe, however, that there if move 
of seeming, than of reality in this ; and that the prevailing cha- 
racter of pleasant and whimsical exaggeration, renders all ap- 
peal to it as aoi authority uncertain and unsafe. The descrip- 
tion of Nasantasena's dwelling savours of the Arabian Nighi; 
the learned and mercurial lecture of Servillaca is more, we 
apprehend, in conformity with the Thief s Dictionary, that 
with the thief's practice; and the whole seems to us more illus- 
trative of modes of thinking and feeling, than of an actual system 
of performance. 

In his valuable preface, Mr. Wilson enters rather largely 
into the dramatic arrangements of the Hindus, and cites much 
illustrative matter from their systematic writers. Into this we 
shall decline following him, since it would require very consi- 
derable detail to render it intelligible, and after all, it would 
be exceedingly deficient in general interest. 

Mr. Wilson has performed his task with distinguished abi- 
lity, though a careful revision might have added to the finish of 
the language, without injuring its accuracy as a translation. 
He has completed our view of an important branch of Hindu 
literature; and in this department, at least, there will be, hence* 
forward, nothing to desire. 



Art. IV. Historical Sketches of the Native Irish and their Descend- 
ants ; illustrative of their past and present State with regard to 
Literature, Education, and Oral Instruction. By Christopher 
Anderson. 12mo. pp. xviii. 266* Price &. W. Edinburgh* 
1828. 

TF Ireland were but situated in the Indian ocean or the South 
Seas, its scenery, its language, and its history, to say nothing 
of the people, would render it one of the most attractive coun- 
tries to English travellers on the face of the globe. If the 
Irish were But so fortunate as to be oppressed by the Turks, 
the day of their liberation might even now be at hand* They 
might then be allowed to retain their religion, bad as it is, with- 
out forfeiting any of their claims to the sympathy of their fel- 
low Christians ; and all their turbulence would be set down to 
the account of patriotism. But as things are, St. George's 
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Channel, notwithstanding the steam boats, forms a wider bar- 
rier between Ireland and the rest of civilized Europe, than 
would the whole expanse of the Atlantic; and its western coast 
is certainly in one sense farther off from London, than New 
York or Bombay. More Englishmen can speak Sanscrit, or 
perhaps Chinese, than can converse with the natives of the 
^sister island ' in their own original and most ancient dialect. 

Who are the Irish? They are the people whocomeover 
to this country in shoals, bare-legged and ragged, at the begin- 
ning of hay-harvest, to mow and reap our fields. They are 
the nod-bearers of our bricklayers,— the Pariars of oer social 
system. They are the fellows of whom there is so much too 
many in Ireland,— -who live upon potatoes, and multiply faster 
than the children of Israel under King Pharaoh, and towards 
whom we are reversing the ancient policy, by urging them to 
go out, by ship loads, into the western wilderness. They are, 
in fact, very much like the Jews,— for they are, in the first 
place, one of the most ancient nations in the world ; — they 
speak a dead language, like the Poles who talk Latin ; — they 
are foreigners in their own country; they are found every 
where ; and are too often treated, like the Jews, with scorn 
and contempt. Who were the Irish ? The teachers and civi- 
lizers of the barbarous and illiterate English ; the conservators 
and revivers of western learning; the evangelists of the dark 
ages; the last people who bowed their necks to the Papal yoke, 
and this only when it was forced upon them, at the point of the 
sword, by England. 

' Scattered throughout several countries on the western shores of 
JSurope, there are to be found various confessedly ancient tribes of 
our fellow-men, between which there still exists a marked affinity in 
point of language. They are generally supposed to be the earliest 
waves of that tide of population which proceeded westward in Eu- 
rope, till stopped in their progress by the sea ; and most of them 
occupy at this moment nearly the same ground which they did in the 
days of Caesar. Their dialects being the children of one common pa- 
rent, and this unquestionably a very ancient tongue, these various 
tribes of course belong to a people correspondingly ancient. But 
the neglect of their dialects has, in its measure, contributed to a dis- 
cordance of sentiment with regard to the people ; since, in the ab~ 
sence or deficiency of other data, languages may so far be regarded 
as the chronology of nations.' Pref. vii. 

Mr. Anderson here adopts the opinion, that the Basque lan- 
guage, that of Bas Bretagne, the Welsh, the Irish, and the 
Gaelic, are all dialects of the same language. We are not 
aware that this has been clearly ascertained. Of the identity 
of the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Armoric or Breton, there 
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can be no question ; but the Erse and the Welsh differ widely, 
at. leapt in their vocabulary. In a table of 100 words from 
both languages now before us, not more than a dozen have any 
apparent affinity to each other* Between the Erse and the 
Cantabriau, we should expect to find a considerable resemblance, 
as the communication between Ireland and the coast of Biscay 
is of the highest antiquity. But we must not now meddle with 
the Celtic controversy *• General Vallancey tells us, that the 
Carthaginian of classic comedy is good Irish. Another learned 
writer has undertaken to prove, that neither Greek, Latin, or 
the Teutonic dialects, nor Arabic, Persian, or Sanscrit, have 
any affinity with the Celtic, as the Irish is loosely called. It 
may therefore be, for any thing he knows to the contrary, the 
Phenician of the first adventurous colonists. What the Irish 
language really is, and to what languages it has affinity, 
no one however appears to think it worth while to ascertain, 
There are manuscripts in existence which would throw at least 
some light upon the question ; but it remains for some future; 
Grotefend or Champollion to decipher them. The total ne- 

51ect of Irish manuscript during the last two hundred years, Mr, 
indersoh remarks, * furnishes one of the most striking illustra- 
1 tions of the power of prejudice as to one branch of our na- 
' tional history, to which the historian can point. 9 

* We have been printing, very properly, ancient and modern Greek 
in parallel columns, — Turkish tor the Turk ; and struggling hard to 
decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; but the records of one branch 
of the British population are still to be explored. Of the manu- 
scripts said to be in Spain, no one informs us, whether they are in 
the Escurial, at Salamanca, Alcala, or elsewhere. Of the king's 
library at Copenhagen, as there has never yet been a printed cata- 
logue, nor the written one completed, what those (Irish) manuscripts 
were which a former monarch wished to have translated, we are yet 
- to be told. In Paris, by a few, the ancient Irish manuscripts in the 
Royal Library may be known to exist. Those in the Vatican have 
slumbered since and from before the days of Wadding. Fragments 
have been translated from a few at home ; and if all the rest are of 
no higher value, we should have the less reason to regret their ne- 
glect ; but chance specimens from a body of written composition are 
not like the specimens of most other, things. At present, we are 
prepossessed with unexamined opinions ; and the positive assertions 
of national prejudice, whether for or against the antiquity and value 
of Irish writing, have yet to be met by a positive and candid exami- 
nation of the writing itself. At all events, there is one evil which 
has hitherto " pursued the antiquities of Ireland ; that the writers in 



* The subject is taken up at greater length in the Appendix ; and 
we may have occasion to advert to it in a future article. 
Vol. XXX. N.S. I I 
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general who have known her language, have been deficient in cri^cql 
knowledge; while those who have possessed the genuine spirit of 
criticism, have not only been ignorant of her ancient tongue, but de- 
spised it." The language, however, of a people, which is as copious 
as our own, if not more so, can never prove a proper object of cod- 
tempt ; and the spirit which has begun to show itself in the nine* 
teenth century, if it only continue, will at last do justice to this long 
neglected race.' 

' Dr. Johnson, seventy years ago, expressed an enlightened 
curiosity on this subject. ' Ireland ', he remarked, in a letter 
to Dr. O'Connor, c 1s known by tradition to have been the seat 

* of piety and learning ; and surely it would be very acceptable 
1 to those who are curious either in the origin of nations, or the 
' affinity of languages, to be further informed of the revolutions 
1 of a people so ancient and once so illustrious Dr. Le- 

* land begins his history too late. The ages which deserve an 

* exact inquiry, are those times, for such there were, when Ire- 

* land was the school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity 

* and literature/ 

The first section of the present memoir contains a sketch of 
the literary history of the Irish, with notices of the eminent 
men whom that country produced from the seventh century 
downwards. 

* With the existence of Patrick,' he says, ' the mission of Palla- 
dius, or the exertions of Columba, we do not interfere ; but, what- 
ever may be said of Ireland at that or an earlier period, by the se- 
venth century, there certainly must have been something inviting in 
the island, "before it could become the place of resort. Bede states, 
that then many Anglo-Saxons of the noble and middle classes, left 
their country, and went there to study the Sacred Writings, — that 
the Irish received them hospitably, supplying them with books and 
gratuitous instruction. It was towards the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, that Alfred, the Northumbrian king, in his youth, went volun- 
tarily into Ireland, that he might pursue his studies ; and of whom it 
was said, that the books revered by the Christians so engrossed his 
attention, as to procure for him the character of being most learned 
in the Scriptures. This account is in some degree strengthened by b 
poetical manuscript in Irish, of which he was the reputed author. 
The subject of it is, Ireland and the things he found there. A copy, 
on vellum, is now in the library of W. Monck Mason, Esq. About 
the same period, Willibrod of Northurabria proceeded to Ireland, the 
man who went as a Christian missionary into Friesland, and ultimately 
settling at Wittenburg, now Utrecht, founded its school. Alcuine, 
the Anglo-Saxon, who afterwards wrote his life, affirms, that he 
" studied twelve years in Ireland under masters of high reputation, 
being intended for a preacher to many people." Willibrod died in 
739.' pp. 6, 7. 

It should seem that, at all events, the Irish schools were in 
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hfgh estimation before either Oxford, Paris, or Pavia had be- 
come the seat of learning ; and there is strong reason to believe 
the general tradition, that Irish scholars, fugitives from their 
own country, or seeking employment and patronage in other 
lands, were the instruments of distributing knowledge over the 
continent, and of rousing the dormant spirit of literary emula- 
tion. It is quite clear that, for several ages, the Irish took the 
lead, in both classical and theological learning, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the French, and the Italians themselves; and the at- 
tainments of these remote barbarians excited the surprise of the 
haughty Romans. As Ireland was not, however, the birth- 
place either of the language which was then the only medium 
of learned intercourse, or of the literature and philosophy which 
found an asylum in the Green Island, it remains to be ascer- 
tained, how the Irish came to succeed to their possession. 
Without laying any undue stress upon the supposed affinity of 
the Basque and the Erse, and the striking traits of resemblance 
between the manners of the Biscayans and those of the native 
Jrish, — it seems in the highest degree probable, that from Spain, 
Ireland derived its civilization, religion, and letters. It was in 
the country which gave birth to the two Senecas, to Lucan 
and Quintilian, to Osius of Cordova, and the emperor Theo- 
dosius, that Roman literature was successfully cultivated, while 
Italy was the scene of civil war ; and the university of Cordova 
is said to have existed under the Roman sway. In Spain, it is 
well known, that Christianity had taken root in the Apostolic 
age; and the Diocletian edict of extermination against the 
Christians, which was executed with peculiar rigour in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, may have been the occasion of driving 
numbers of the persecuted faith into the mountains of the As- 
tures and the coasts of Ierne. 

. Ireland was in possession of the Holy Scriptures in her ver- 
nacular dialect, some time before Wycliffe gave the New Tes- 
tament to his countrymen. Some attempts at translation ' into 
• the Phenician dialect of the ancient Irish ', appear to have 
been made in the ninth century; but they are of an equivocal 
character*. It is more certain, that Fitz- Ralph, archbishop of 
Armagh in the middle of the fourteenth century, possessed a 
translation of the New Testament into Irish, of which he is 
suppqsecj tp have been the author. Fox, in his Acts and Mo- 
numents (1570), says: * I credibly heare of certayne old Irish 
f Bibles, translated long synoe into the Jrysh tongue, which, if 
S it be. true, it is not other lyke bfat to be the doing of this Ar- 



* See To*nWs Biblical Xiterature, Vol. L p. 194. 
112 
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* machanus/ This learned and excellent prelate was for wme 
time chancellor of Oxford, where he must have been the con- 
temporary of Bradwardine, Wydiffe's master. Fitz- Ralph was 
promoted to the archbishopric of Armagh, by Edward III., his 
patron, only two years before Bradwardine was consecrated 
archbishop' of Canterbury, whom he survived eleven years. 
Being cited by the Mendicant friars to appear before Pope In- 
nocent IV., he died at Avignon in November I960. In the 
very same year, Wycliffe, at the age of thirty-six, was allured 
from his hitherto retired and silent life ; and when he came to 
write his Trialomis, he speaks, with respect of Fitz-Ralph as his 
predecessor in the contest. 

The high rank assigned to the Irish primacy, long after /its 
subordination to the papal see and the English crown, is a 
striking proof of the light in which Ireland was formerly re- 
garded At the council of Constance in 1417, 

'some dissention arose between the French and the English, respect* 
mg their precedency as nations, which could be settled only by a re- 
ference to antiquity. The English canonists referred to Albert and 
Bartholomew ; and urged, among other arguments, " that, the world 
being divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa, Europe was 
distributed into four kingdoms ; namely, first, the Roman ; second, 
the Constantinopolitan ; tnird, the Irish, which is now transferred to 
the English ; and fourth, the kingdom of Spain : from which it is 
manifest, that the king of England and his kingdom are among the 
most eminent and most ancient of the kings and kingdoms of aU Eu- 
rope ; which prerogative the kingdom of France is not said to hold/ 9 
A similar precedency had been observed, in 1255, at the council of 
Lyoas, when Albert Armachanus subscribed before all the bishops of 
frame, Italy, and Spain/ p, 19. 

If Fitz-Ralph may be regarded as the Wycliffe, Bishop Be- 
dell, Mr. Anderson remarks, may with equal propriety be de- 
nominated the Tyndal of Ireland. He was not, indeed, a sot* 
of Erin, but he was a father te her, and every Irish heart will 
acknowledge with pride the relationship. The Irish New Tee-* 
lament had been published about thirty years before he entered 
Upon the scene of bis truly episcopal labours; but Bedell firs* 
resolved to give the whole Bible tp the people in tbttr oativt 
tongue. v • 

' g See, theh, this interesting man, now in his sixtieth year (1630J^ 
sitting down to acquire the language spoken around him, and suc- 
ceeding Ho well as not oftly to compose a complete grammar, bat W 
atUiit a tfititwl knowledge of & After much itoqufryVto fotfbd A 
Atr* King* already mentioned* ten yean older than himself; wWtrfta 
reputed the best Irish scholar of his day. Providing for his support, 
and engaging also the Rev. Dennis O'Shereden, the father of one of 
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Bedell's successors, they commenced the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Bishop's favourite study, for many years* bad been the 
Scriptures, so that the Hebrew and Septuagint were as familiar to him 
as the English. Every day, after dinner or supper, a chapter of the 
Bible was read at his table, whoever were present ; when. Bibles 
being placed before each individual, the Hebrew or Greek was laid 
before himself: and, since he had succeeded so well with the native 
language, as he compared the Irish translation with the English, so 
he compared both Vith the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and with the 
Italian version of his friend Diodati, which ne highly valued* Fdr 
these comparisons of the text, Bedell was peculiarly qualified. Latin 
and Italian he wrote with great elegance, and his acquaintance with 
the latter, acquired from Sarpi at Venice, he could now turn to some 
good account. There, also, he had studied the Hebrew language 
under Rabbi Leo, the head, or chief Chacam of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, from whom he acquired the, accurate pronunciation. During 
his past life, also, he had collected a large mass of critical exposi- 
tion ; and now, impressed with a conviction of the supreme import- 
ance of the work he -had undertaken, he pursued it with unwearied 
diligence. " He thought," says bis biographer,' " the use of the 
Scriptures was the only way to let the knowledge of religion in 
among the Irish," and he used to repeat a passage of a sermon that 
he had heard at Venice by Fulgentio, with which. be was much 
pleased. It was on these words of the Saviour, " Have ye not read 
m the Scriptures?" and so the preacher took occasion to tell the 
auditory, that if Christ himself were now to ask this question, " Have 
ye not read in the Scriptures?" all the answer which they could 
make to it, was, — No ; for they were not suffered to do so.' 

pp.28, 29. 

To the publication of this Irish translation, however* on 
which his heart was set, an opposition of the most formidable 
character was raised ; and Laud and the Earl of Strafford were 
induced to put themselves at the head of the hostile patty. 
The ground of objection was strikingly similar to that which 
the opponents of the British and Foreign Bible Society took 
in decrying the revised edition of the Irish New Testament * s 
it .was pretended, that Mr. King, the Bishop's venerable coad- 
jutor, was incompetent for the undertaking,— an assertion as 
unfounded as it was malignant, and amply disproved by the 
work itself. With the death of Bishop Bedell, almost all ex- 
ertion on behalf of the Irish terminated* His Irish manu- 
script was allowed to remain for above forty years without 
being printed ; and Ireland was chiefly indebted to the pa- 
triotism and pious munificence of her illustrious philosopher, 
Robert Boyle, for the first edition of 500 copies, which ap- 
peared m 1686* A new edition of the New Testament had 

>1^1U- ■ . , , -_ 

* See Ed- Rev. Vol. XIX. p. 83. 
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been printed, at that excellent person's expense, in 1681. 
Down to the close of the seventeenth century, by which time 
there had been 126 editions of the English Pible, this one soli- 
tary edition of the Irish Bible, in quarto, consisting of about 
600 copies, and two editions of the New Testament, at an in- 
terval of eighty years, together including, at most, 1200 copies, — 
were all that had been given to the natives of Ireland. Their 
language was under excommunication; and when at length 
this expatriated dialect was suffered to speak, the saute absurd 
jealousy fixed upon the Irish character, and it was ordained 
that the Irish language should be tolerated only in the English' 
letter* Mr. Anderson's narrative of this singular literary per- 
secution, cannot fail to excite, in every pious mind, the deepest 
regret and indignation. We blame the Irish priests for for-, 
bidding the Scriptures to the laity; but it is by English Pro- 
testants that the Irish Bible has been put in the Index Expur- 
gatorios. We have withheld the Scriptures from them in the 
very dialect through which they would have come home to 
their intellect and heart,— the only medium of instruction to a 
very large portion of the population. And then we wonder 
that the Reformation has made no greater progress in that 
country, and exclaim against the barbarism and superstition of 
the poor benighted Irish I , 

But, though proscribed by the unsound and crooked policy 
of their English conquerors, the Irish language has not been 
altogether overlooked, as a medium of instruction and an in* 
strument of power, by the Romanists ; and Mr, Anderson ha& 
given a list of Irish works printed on the Continent, spnje of 
which have passed through more than one edition. The first 
of these is a Catechism, composed bv a native of Ulster, printed 
at Louvain in 1608, and reprinted at Antwerp in 1611 and 

16 18, under the title of Teagasg Criosdaidhe (Christian Doc- 
trine). In 1616, Hugh M«Caghwell, Divinity , Lecturer at 
Padua, published, in toe Irish language and character, b» 
" Mirror of the Sacrament of Penance/' In 1626, another 
Irish Catechism was printed at Louvain, under the title of' 
Skathan an Chrabhuigh (The Mirror of Religion), by Flo* 
reftce O'Mulconaire, a native of Connaught, distinguished 
for his acquaintance with the works of Augustine. After men-' 
tkmhig some others, Mr. Anderson comes to notice, as the 1 ; 
first book that seems to have been printed in English antf ' 
Imhtm Essay on Miracle*, plainly intended Jbr the *«/«*! ' 

JgU was published in 8vo f M, Lou.yain.in 1667, WM^vWi 
Miracle^ and the New Miracles done by the Relics of &. **—---- 
Xavier^ri- the Jesuits' College at Mechlin." The author? 1 
M'Giolla Cuddy, or Arcbdekin, born in the .county of Kilkenc 

1619, was a lecturer at Louvain and Antwerp, where he died in 
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.1690* This man published several other works in Latin.; one of 
which, in three volumes 8vo, went through a number of editions in 
different places. When the eighth was undertaken, 16,000 had 
been sold, and there was a great demand for more: the eleventh 
edition was printed at Venice in 1790.' 

Antwerp and Louvain were not the only places where an 
Irish press was busy during the sevententh century. , In 167.6, 
Irish types were employed at Rome by natives of Ireland* 
" Lucerna Fidelium ", printed at Rome in 8vo, in that year* 
is an Irish work with a Latin title, and contains an explanation 
of the Christian doctrine according to the faith of the Church 
of Rome. In the following year, an Irish Latin Grammar 
was published at Rome, and some other works issued from the 
same press. During the eighteenth century, several Irish philo- 
logical works appeared at Paris; and in 1742, another Cate- 
chism, in Irish and English, was published under the sanction 
of Louis XV, by the Rev. Andrew Doulevy, prefect of the 
Irish community in that capital, 

* In 1735, there was one effort upon Irish ground. Seventeen 
sermons in Irish were published by the titular Bishop of Raphoe, 
James Gallagher. In conformity with the prejudice of the day, 
these were printed in the English character, and have gone through 
eighteen editions. About the year 1750, two catechisms, one in 
English, the other jn Irish, were published by O'Reilly, titular Arch- 
. bishop of Armagh ; " and though there have been many others 
written and printed since that period, his work,, particularly in Ul- 
ster, has the ascendant." So says the titular Bishop of Dromore in 
1819.' pp. 58, 9. 

' During the whole of this century, Irish literature, and the 
spiritual wants of the native Irish, were by Protestant England 
totally disregarded. 

' As if the native Irish were reserved to stand out in contrast to 
even every Celtic tribe in the kingdom, by this time there had been 

Sinted and circulated In Welsh, not fewer than twelve editions of the 
ible, and as many of the New Testament, amounting to at least 
120,000, of which 75,000 Bibles and 14,000 Testaments had been 
printed during this very century ; and 3,000 Bibles and 32,000 Tes- 
taments in Gaelic, had been printed during the same period. Even 
in Manx, there had been thousands printed ; and all this before the 
Bible Society had been thought of; while, for the native Irish, 
there "had not been printed one single copy during the whole cen- 
tury.' p. 60. 

• ' This year, 1828, the (Irish) Bible complete, in its appro- 
priate character, has only just left the press', — being very 
nearly two hundred years since the venerable Bedell t first W 
down to the task of accomplishing its translation into that Ian-* 
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We have'gone through ctatv the first section of Mr. Ander- 
son's very interesting memonal, and mttst now merely advert 
to the remaining' beads of his inquiry. Section' II. gives ap ac- 
count of the ( schools of learning/ of early and modern date, 
which have been instituted for the Irish, and of the various at- 
tempts to employ the Irish torigue as a branch and medium of 
education. Under the head of Oral Instruction, Section III. 
includes notices of all that has yet been effected in preaching to 
Che natives in their vernacular tongue. Section IV. is an an- 
swer to the objections raised against Unemployment and culti* 
vation of the language. Section V. exhibits proofs of the ex- 
tent to which it is spoketo at present. In the following section, 
a statistical account is given of the islands of Ireland, as an ob- 
ject of special consideration. The next three relate to Desi- 
derata ; and the concluding section contains an address to the 
Native Irish. In an Appendix occur some further remark* 
upon the * Celtic' dialects. 

We have been constantly told, that the Irish language is 
exclusively spoken and understood by comparatively few, and 
that it is fast sinking into desuetude. The result of recent 
surveys is most striking and appalling. Mr. Anderson gives it 
as his deliberate opinion, founded as well nporr his personal in* 
vestigation as upon official documents, that not fewer than three 
millions require that instruction should be conveyed to them 
through this medium. * Two millions will be found in Con* 

* naught and Munster alone, — a number equal to the whole 

* population of Scotlapd ', and five times that pf its Gaelic na- 
tives. The islands of Ireland alone, of which nearly 100 of 
various sizes were inhabited seven years ago, contain about 
50,000 souls, — without schools or places of worship in their 
vernacular tongue. 

4 Close upon our own native shore, yet as devoid of all the calm 
and profitable satisfaction which books afford, as if they had lain ia 
the bosom of the Pacific, here it is that, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, our countrymen have seen Sabbath after Sabbath pass si* 
lently away, from one year's end to the other, — no church-going 
bell, — no gatherings of the people to hear the sweet Sounds of Divine 
mercy, or, as the Native Irish say, the story of peace,— they have for 
ages lived and died amidst one unbroken famine, not indeed pf bread 
and water, but of hearing the word of the Lord/ p. 169. 

Of this portion of the united kingdom, almost every En* 
gli^hman has hitherto known as little as of Borneo or Sumatra. 
These native foreigners have been as completely left oat of all 
.calculations, especially pf a moral or a- religious character, and 
have been as widely alienated from' our sympathies, as if they 
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had no political relation to lis whatever. Of all the large sates 
voted by Parliament for the chartered $$hpd» of~Irewrtd, not 

/a shilling has been applied to the, instruction *>tf the Irish in 
their mother tongue. All the costly apparatus Of the richest 
hierarchy in Christendom, has afforded not the slightest pro- 
vision for the spiritual wants of the native Jriah. And still we 

t Stupidly, wonder, thai poor Ireland is-r-^bero we bwve asde- 
leusly kept her — in poverty and darkness I . i 

, The idea of supp ressin g and abolishing the Irish language, 
by proscribing it, is as absurd as it is unjust. We nsfiise So 
employ it as the vehicle of knowledge, and we leave it the me- 
dium of ignorance and prejudice, and the element of danger. 
The English are the last nation who should have adopted this 
tyrannical policy. 

* k is but fair/ says our Author, ' and may not be unseasonable, 
to remind the Englishman of this day, as well as the Anglo-Hibernian, 
tftat when Ireland was invaded in the twelfth century, Engtfeh was 
not the language of authority and command, but French. When 
Henry II. himself was returning from Ireland m 1172, and passing 
through Pembroke, a Welshman accosted him. The Cambrian, sup- 

Bising that a King of England must understand English, addressed 
enrjr in that language, calling him " gode olde Kynge." Uoder- 
atandmg nothing of this salutation, his Majesty said to his esquire, 
in French, " What does this man mean?** and the esouire, who had 
been so situated as to converse with the Native English, had to act 
as interpreter. Thus the fifth King of England after the Conquest, 
did not seem to know the signification of the word king in the Eng- 
lish' tongue. His son and successor Richard, probably, knew tis 
little ; at least it is certain that he ceuld net hold a conversed©* m 
English ; though, sitting upon the throne of England, he is said fcb 
have made amends for this deficiency, by speaking and writing well 
the two languages of Gaul, both north and south, the language of - 
cut and the language of or/ The English tongue, therefore, such as 
it was in these days, was indeed spoken hy men in that army ; but 
all the chiefs were Norman French. * English was spoken by soldiers 
1n the streets and markets within the pale; but Trench was the 
language in the castles and houses of the Barons. Thus the men of 
English race, upon Irish ground, occupied only a middle state be- 
tween the Normans and the Irish. Their language, indeed, at that 
^period was, in fact, proscribed* and in their own country despised, 
while, in Ireland, it held but an intermediate rank between that of the 
new government and the ancient dialect of the aborigines* Taught 
as the English or Anglo-Saxons had been, by this time, for a cen- 
tury, and were to be for two hundred years longer, that^he edicts or 
dicta of the reigning power cannot wrest from a people the use of 
their inother-tongue ; was it not strange that they could not per- 
ceive that the Native Irish were certain to act by their vernacular 
tongue, just as they themselves had done by theirs P Yet is it not a 
little remarkable, that the evil under which the Native Irish havfe 
Vol. XXX- N.& K K 
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laboured for to many age*, and up to the present hdur, is the .pre- 
cise evil under which England groaned for three hundred years, 
from the time of the Norman invasion ? This last territorial con* 

Suest in the west of Europe is never to be forgotten, as having intro- 
uced a species pf policy into this country which has checked the 
diffusion of knowledge, perhaps more than any one circumstance 
which can be mentioned. It was a sort of crusade on the colloquial 
dialect of the subdued party, and it certainly had its effects. It 
checked the diffusion of knowledge among the Native Engljsh ; it 
sank the lowler orders into darkness, and restricted all useful and 
scientific information to a privileged class. But did this experiment 
of three hundred years duration, root out, diminish, or abolish the 
English tongue ? No such thing. Long after the Conquest, the 
preaching of the Normans was rfot at all understood by the audi- 
ence ; and though the court, the law, and the nobility used French, 
the Native English never, as Robert of Gloucester Informs us, aban- 
doned their vernacular tongue. In the first part of the reign of Ed- 
ward III., Norman* French had reached its highest ascendancy in 
England. Boys in the schools were instructed in the French idiom ; 
after this, in some instances, came . Latin, and there was no regular 
instruction of youth in English. The children of the nobles were 
even sent abroad to secure correctness of pronunciation. Yet what 
signified all this unnatural procedure ? Rolle, or, as. he is some- 
times named, Richard Ham pole, who died in 1348-9, intimates, that 
the generality of the laity understood no language except the Eng- 
lish ; and the English versifier of the romance of Arthur and Merlin 
asserts, that he knew even many nobles who were ignorant of French. 
A change of fashion was now at hand. In 1362, the act passed, which 
recited, that the French language was so unknown in England, that 
the parties to law- suits -had no knowledge or understanding of what 
was said for or against them, because the counsel spoke French. It 
therefore ordered that all causes should in future be pleaded, dis- 
cussed, and adjudged in English. After this, English immediately so 
superseded its competitor, that, by the year 1385, the teaching of 
French in all the schools had been discontinued, and English substi- 
tuted, " How hard a matter it is," says old Brerewood, ',' utterly to 
abolish a vulgar language in a populous country, may well appear by 
the vain attempt of our Norman Conqueror, who, although he com- 
pelled the English to teach their young children in the schools no* 
thing but French, and set down all the laws of the land in French, 
(which custom continued till Edward the Third his days, who dis^ 
annulled it,) purposing thereby to have conquered the language to- 
gether with the land, and to have made all French ; yet all was 
labour lost, and obtained no other effect than the mingling of a few 
French words with the English. And even such also was the suc- 
cess of the Franks among the Gauls, and of the Goths among the 
Italians and Spaniards." Brerewood here may be said to underrate 
the influence of the Norman- French ; but still it is certain, that it 
pan by no means be charged with the greater part of that dif- 
ference which exists between the Anglo-Saxon and the modern 
tongue* 
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• After passing through such an ordeal as this, ft might hare been 
supposed, that, of all the nations on the face of the earth, the English 
would have been the last to have pursued measures which they them* 
selves had shewn to be abortive, and which had been also followed 
by such injurious and barbarizing Consequences to their own ances- 
tors/ pp. 112—114. 

« Language', it has been justly remarked, * is the last bul* 
' wark which yields to the progress of foreign renovation. 
4 Manners, customs, prejudices, are gradually lost in the cur- 
« rent of improvement; but language, that first-born of habits, 

* to which every circumstance of life, however trivial, imparts 
' additional strength, maintains its ground when every other 

* vestige of a former age has been swept away. For many 
'centuries, the , Persian language has been employed by the- 
' Mahomnaedan governments of India in the. transaction of all 
' public business ; a knowledge of it, therefore, became neces-r 
' *ary for sii those who panted for die dignity or emoluments 
'of office. The British Government having continued the. 

* public use of it, the excitement to cultivate it, has suffered 
'little abatement. The public functionaries speak it with 
' fluency, and write it with considerable accuracy. Thus fa- . 
' voured and supported, however, it has not forced its way into. 
' the families of those who daily use it in the course of busi- 
fnese; nor. has it become the vernacular. tongue of a single. 
' village in India. It is as far from becoming the language of 
'the country, as though it had never crossed the Indus.' * 
And thus, in order to render the holy Scriptures accessible to 
all the natives of the British isles, though so long united under 
one government, it has been found necessary to print them .in/foe 
different languages. Why the Irish tongue should be proscribed, 
more, than Welsh, or why the expectation should .be enter* 
tained, that a language spoken by nearly intif the Irish popu- 
lation, will wear itself out and be forgotten, while the old Brit- 
ons of Gwynedh and Deheubarth have shewn so little disposition 
to lay aside their ' Celtic \ — it is not very easy to comprehend, 
But & harder measure has been dealed out to the Irish, than to 
alrhdst any other nation, the subjects of a civilized government; 
unless it be the Watdenses, to whom >our readers will be sar- 

*» H « < * ' ii i n , , ■ .i ■■■■ — .,,,,,. , ■*.. i ■* i i , ■■ 

* Friend of India. Vol. II. p. 526. The Author of this artfofo 
tites the case of Ireland in proof of the impracticability of natural* 
ijtfng the English language among the natives of India; and h* re- 
marks, that the restoration of the Sanscrit dialects rfs the court 
language, *fter so many ages of disuse and discouragement, would 
prov£ as great a -boon to the Hindoos, as a similar concession wat 
deemed by the English in the reign of our third Edward. . ■•..-> 
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prised to learn, they are supposed to bear, so far aa regards 
their language at kwst, a singular affinity. 

But a brighter day, we trust, is dawnfng upon this long op- 
pressed and neglected country. The claims of the Irish are 
those, not of a faction, not of a sect, bot of a nation. Emi- 
gration, Reformation, Education, Emancipation, and Extermi- 
nation, hare each its advocates; and with regard to the first 
four measures, much of their success will depend, like the vir- 
tue of chemicals, on their being com b ined so as to act with and 
upon each other. As to the wretched Orange faction, that 
seam of Protestantism, that incubus of Ireland, whose whose 
patriotism is a concentrated and malignant selfishness, whose 
whole religion is summed op in fear and hatred^ — we aagor 
well from their menaces ; their day of darkness is, we trust, 
almost up. The curse of millions k upon them; and if ttasfr 
names go down to posterity, it will be with the brand of seven 
upon their memory. To them, what is called Catholic Eman- 
cipation will be a greater moral benefit than to the native 
Irish, inasmuch as it will reduce them to a sober estimate of 
their essential insignificance, and render them at least insuri- 
ous. The destruction of their abused ascendancy, mould indeed 
be av triumph for humanity. 

We need say nothing to recommend Mr. AnderaooY vo- 
lume to the earnest attention of our readers. The Author has 
most scrupulously abstained from touching on any political ques- 
tions: he has confined himself for the most part to a simple* 
statement of facts, facts which stand for most powerful aiwn* 
merits. The mass of information that is concentrated in this 
small volume, renders it a most valuable memorial, and dose 
high credit to the Author's diligence and research. Ho de- 
serves the thanks of both nations for his Christian lanosm, and 
he will have his reward. 



Art. V. Ckrutian Charily explained ^ or, The Influence of Religion 
upon Temper stated ; 10 an Exposition of the Thirteenth Chapter 
• of tbe First Epistle to the Corinthians. $y John Angell James. 
12mo. pp. 960. Mce 6*. London. 1888. 

^V7E believe that there is no surer test of high attainments 
in spirituality, than a Simple relish for practical religion ; 
and there is, consequently, no class of subjects which ft is so 
difficult V> render generally palatable and interesting, as those 
which are strictly practical. We should be glad to think that 
tho popular eloquence of the Author of this volume would se- 
cure for it the attention which its design and subject so richly 
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merit* * Too much ha* not been said,' remark* Mr. Jan**, 
« and cannot be said, about tbe doctrims of the Gospel; tut/ 

* too little may be aaid, and too little is said and, thought, about 

* its spirit.' The i mportance of ctdiwating tbe affections is sel- 
dom adverted to* and ill understood; and the consequence iv 
that* under tbe uugenial influence of worldly cares and dtsap* 
pointraenta, and the blights and frosts of life, the best feelings 
of onr nature are apt to shrivel and wither*. It is affecting to 
dfeeomer bow very bttle real kindness there is among eve* tbe 
good ; bow little .compassion even Christians are apt to feel for 
the infirmities and iitagreeahlenases that they come in contact 
with m their brethren; bow fierce a cenaoriousness but we are, 
perhaps, ourselves beginning to verge on uncbarRaUeiiess. We 
will only say, therefore, that there was ample room for such a 
work as this; and that, besides shewing tbe * influence of relw 
' gion upon temper/ Mr. James might have gone a little farther* 
and Jbave pointed out, very instructively, the influence of tent* 
per upon religion. 

Sins .of temper form a blacker catalogue than is generally 
dreamed of. The Author very justly characterises envy as 

* the epidemic of the human race, the most common operation 

* of human depravity.' In its grosser manifestations, it is seen 
at once to be vicions and detestable ; but its more insidious 
operations are 'often unsuspected by the party himself owing 
tsi the specious disguises which it can assume. Reasons for die* 
liking oUr folio whereat ares, are always at hand, to justify to 
oarseives tbe promptings of spleen or wounded self-love. We. 
wish that Mr. James had pursued this species of uncharitable- 
ness into some of its more secret lurking-places. Who will 
own, that he. envies the very man to whom he imagines him* 
self superior, and of whom he speaks, it may be, with ridi- 
cule and contempt? Yet, as the Author justly remarks, < there 

* is not any kind of superiority, however low in its nature, 
' or obscure in situation, which is not found to call forth 

* the illrwill and hatred of some inferior or disappointed spec- 
' tator.' That species of superiority, however, which excites 
the most envy, is the apparent happiness of another, when 
viewed by tbe unhappy. To envy the happiness of men and 
angels, Mr. James remarks, is the passion of devils 5 and in 
orde* to illustrate the malignity of envy, he points to it as fcn- 
bodied inXakvtbe proto-mnrderer ; in the revengeful Saul; 
in Ahah» when he pined for Kabotb's vineyard. But envy is 
Mi confined to Cains, and Saab, and Ahabs. In such instances, 
k becomes tbe master passion: more frequently it plays a 
hnmbls pat*, and, in a milder and more insidious form, creeps 
into tbe bosoms of even the good. Men are not devils, yet 
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they eavyeatfb other. Christians, brothers are found envying 
one another. Nay, those who would sympathize with others 
in their sorrows, and weep with those who weep, fall short of 
the higher attainment— to rejoice with those who rejoice. To 
be content that others should increase while we decrease, and 
to sympathize in a prosperity which we do not share, — this is 
a hard saying* To be willing that another who has toiled only 
one hour, should have the same wages, — is not in unregenerate 
human nature; and the regenerate too often (ail here. Sorrow is 
selfish : it concentrates the affections upon our own interests. 
It may teach us to sympathize with others 9 griefs ; but, that 
others do grieve, is something like consolation to the sorrowful;' 
Sorrow cannot sympathize with happiness, and therefore heaven 
cannot admit of it, for envy would enter with it. Happi- 
ness will not only be the fruit of holiness in another world, 
but the perfection of it, since it is that native state in which 
alone the soul attains the full development of its affections, so 
as to take part, without a jarring fibre, in the universal bar* 
raony. 

It is necessary to trace envv to some of its unsuspected 
sources, and to detect its more latent influence, in order to be 
en our guard against the workings of a passion ^rhich is gene- 
rally deemed too malignant a thing in the abstract, to exist in 
an amiable mind. But envy is, we must maintain, It most re- 
putable and orthodox vice, a regular church-going sin, one 
which often dresses like virtue, and talks like her. Envy has 
a great zeal for religion, a keen sense of public justice, and i* 
much shocked at the inconsistencies of good people. , It exult* 
when a hypocrite is unmasked, and says, I always suspected 
him. It is also^most benevolent, and when wholesome adVersky 
overtakes a brother, prays that it may be the means of promot- 
ing bis humility and Christian graces. It is, moreover, a great 
reformer, and has lately been very active in setting to righto 
our great religious societies. It has taken its degree. 

Envy, however, though a main source of unkindness and up- 
charitableness,,is not the only antagonist of Christian charity * 
The faults of others are often inconvenient to. us, and it requires 
self denial to bear with them. The faults of most men, espe^ 
dally their disagreeable faults, He on the surface, while their* 
intrinsic excellencies require to be drawn out, and we are too 
proud or too mentally indolent to take die pains. 'Mental in- 
dolence is the. cause of much unkindness : it may be added to 
the characteristics of charity, that it taketh pains and is patient^ 
not only in enduring, but in acting, and does hot grudge *littfe 
trouble to do a kindness. Another fruitful source, ot pneharj* 
tableness, is the dread of being taken in by. amiable l&ppeftih* 
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ances, so as to over-estimate another, and thus find ourselves 
mistaken. There is nothing upon which some good persons pride 
themselves so much, as upon that knowledge of the world which 
consists in suspecting every body, and that profound penetra- 
tion into character which resolves itself into the quick detec- 
tion of bad motives and intentions, or the imputation of them 
where they do not exist. Mr. James draws a lovely portrait of 
Christian candour, which is, we fear, a study from the Bible, 
rather than a study from nature. We must extract it as a 
specimen of the work, and one which, we hope, will serve to 
enforce our recommendation of it more especially to all our 
young readers. 

' To all these sinful practices' (detraction, rash judging, and cen- 
soriousness) ' Christian love stands directly opposed. It is a long 
time before it allows itself to perceive the faults of others. Not mora 
quick is instinct in the bird, or beast, or fish of prey, to discover its 
victim, than the detractor and the censorious are to descry imperfec- 
tions as soon as they appear in the conduct of those around them. 
Their vision is quite telescopic, to see objects of this kind at a dist- 
ance, and they have a microscopic power of inspection, to examine 
those that are small and near: and, when looking at faults, they al- 
ways employ the highest magnifying power which their instrument 
admits of; while* for the purpose oflooking at those spots which to 
the naked eye would be lost amidst the surrounding glory, they carry 
a darkened glass. They do not want to see virtues : no ; all that is 
fair, and good, and lovely, is passed over in quest of deformity and 
evil. But all this is utterly abhorrent to the nature of love ; which, 
intent tipon the well being of mankind, and anxious for their happi- 
ness, is ever looking out for the signs and the symptoms which be- 
token that the sum of human felicity is perpetually increasing. The 
eye of the Christian philanthropist is so busily employed in searching 
for excellence, and so fixed and so ravished by it when it is fdund, 
that, it is sure to pass over many things of a contrary nature, as not 
included in the object of its inquiry : just as he who is searching for 
gems, is likely to pass by many common stones unheeded ; or as he 
who is looking for a particular star or constellation in the heavens, is 
not likely to see the tapers which are near him upon earth. Gpod 
men are his* delight ; and to come at these, very many of the evil ge- 
neration are passed by : and there is also a singular power of abstrac- 
tion in bis benevolence, to separate, when looking at a mixed charac- 
ter, the good from the evil, and, losing sight of the latter,' to con- 
centrate its observation on the former. 

' And when love is obliged to admit the existence of imperfections, 
it diminishes as much as possible their magnitude, and hides then? as 
much as is lawful from its own notice. It takes no delight in looking 
at them, finds no pleasure in keeping them before its attention, and 
poring into them ; but turns away from them, as an unpleasant ob- 
ject, as a delicate sense would from whatever is offensive. If we 
find an affinity between our thoughts and the sins of which we are 
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the spectators* it it ft plain proof that our beoorolence ia of a vary 
d6ubtful nature, or in a feeble state : on the coojtrary, if we itivolpa- 
tarily turn away our eyes from beholding evil, and are conscious to 
ourselves of a strong revulsion and an acute distress, when we can- 
not altogether retire from the view of it, we possess an evidence that 
we know much of that virtue which coveretn all things. If we are 
properly, as we ought to be, under the influence of love, we shall 
make all reasonable allowances for those things which are wrong in 
tlfe conduct of our neighbour ; we shall, as we have already consider* 
ed, not be forward to suspect evil ; but shall do every thing to lessen 
• the famousness of the actum. This is what is meant, whea it is taid, 
.that " Charity covers a multitude of sins* Hatred stirretn up strifes, 
but love covereth all sins." 

• It is the wish and the act of love, to concealfrom the public all the 
JhulU which the good of the offender, and the ends of public justice, 
do not require to be disclosed* There are cases, in which to con- 
. ceal offences, whatever kindness it raav t>e to one.. Would be unkind- 
ness to many. , If a person living in sin, has so far imposed upon a 
minister, as to induce him to propose him for admission to the fellow- 
ship of the church, it is the bounden duty of any individual, who 
knows the real character of the candidate, to make it known to the 
pastor; and the same disclosure should be made ia reference, to a 
jperson already in communion, who is actually living in -tin i conceal- 
ment in these cases is an injury to the whole body of Christians. If 
.a person is likely to be injured in his temporal concerns, by reposing 
confidence in one who is utterly unworthy of it, it is the duty of 
those who are acquainted with the snare, to warn the destined victim 
of his danger. If any are so far regardless of the peace of society 
and the laws of the country, as to be engaged in great crimes against 
both, concealment on the part of those who are aware of the exist- 
ence of such practices, u a participation iu the crime* As our love 
is to be universal, as well as particular, it must never be exercised 
towards individuals in a way that is really opposed to the interests of 
the community. 

4 But where no other interest is concerned— where no .claims de- 
mand a disclosure"— where no injury is done by concealment, and no 
benefit is conferred by giving publicity to a fault,— there our duty ia 
to cover it over with the veil of secrecy, and maintain an unbroken 
silence upon the subject. 

' Instead of this friendly and amiable reserve, how different is the 
way in which many act 1 No sooner have they heard of the commis- 
sion of a fault, than they set off with the intelligence, as glad as if 
they bore the tidings pt a victory, proclaiming the melancholy fret 
with strange delight in every company, and almost to every indivi- 
dual they meet ; and as there is a greedy appetite in some persons 
for scandal, they find many ears as open to listen to the tale, as their 
lips are to tell it : or, perhaps, they relate the matter as a secret, ex- 
torting a promise from those to whom they communicate it, that they 
will never mention it again. But if it be not proper to publish it to 
the world, why do they speak of it at all ? If it be proper for nub- 
licity, why lock up others ia silence? Sometimes the telling faults 
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in secret, is a pitiable kind of weakness, an utter .impossibility of keep- 
ing any tiling in the mind, accompanied by an intention pf publishing 
it only to a single nerson ; but not unfrequently, it is a wish, to have 
the gratification or being the first to communicate, the report to a 
large number of persons : each is made to promise that ne will not 
disclose it, that the original reporter may not be anticipated as he 
pursues his round, and thus have his delight diminished, in being 
everywhere the first to tell the bad news.* pp. 195 — 198. 
• ##*#♦ 

' A tatlinj; disposition, though it may nave little of the malignity 
of slander, is a servant to do its work, and a tool to perpetrate its 
mischief. Persons of this description are far too numerous. They 
are to be found ip every town, in every village — yes, and in every 
church. They are not the authors of libels, but they are the pub- 
Ushers ; they do not draw up the placard, but only paste it up in all 
parts 1 of the town ; and are amenable, not for the malice which in- 
vented the defamatory lie, but for the mischief of circulating it. 
Their minds are a kind of common sower, into which all the filthy 
streams of scandal are perpetually flowing; a receptacle for whatever 
is offensive and noxious. Such gossips might be pitied for their 
weakness, if they were not still more to be dreaded for the injury 
they do. They are not malignants, but they are mischief-makers ; 
and* as such, should be shunned and dreaded. Every door should 
be closed against them, or, at least, every ear. They should be* made 
to feel that, if silence be a penance to them, their idle and injurious 
tales are a much more afflictive penance to their neighbours. Now, 
such persons would not only be rendered more safe, but more digni- . 
fled, by charity : this heavenly virtue, by destroying their propensity 
to gossiping, would rescue them from reproach, and confer upon 
them an elevation of character to which they were strangers before. 
It would turn their activity into a new channel, and make them as 
anxious to promote the peace of society, as they were before to dis- 
turb it by the din of their idle and voluble tongue. They would 
perceive that no man's happiness can be promoted by the publication 
of his faults: for if he be penitent, to have his failings made the butt 
of ridicule, is like pouring nitre and viqegar upon the deep wounds 
of a troubled mind ; or if be be not, this exposure will do harm, by 
producing irritation, and by thus placing him further off from true 
contrition. 

' If it be essential to charity, to feel a disposition to cover the faults 
which we witness, and to treat with tenderness and delicacy the 
offender, it is quite distressing to consider how little of it there is in 
the world. How much need nave we to labour for an increase of it 
ourselves, and to diffuse it, both by our influence and example, that 
the harmony of society may not be so frequently interrupted by the 
liea of the slanderer, the exaggerations or the detractor, the harsh 
judgements of the cefisorious, or the idle gossip of the tale-bearer.' 

pp. 201, 20f. 

We suppose that every one has something about him that is 
disagreeable to some others ; and the most agreeable of men 
Vol. XXX. N.& . L L 
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are not always the worthiest. There are few, on the other 
hand, in whose character there will not be found some interest- 
ing feature, some redeeming point, something which might be 
turned to advantage. It depends much upon ourselves, whe- 
ther we shall converse with the agreeable qualities or the 
disagreeables in those around us. Society presents at best but 
very crude and mixed materials, and it is wise, as regards 
our own comfort, to make the best of them. This will very 
greatly consist in the habitual view we take of our common 
nature, as an object less of complacency than of benevolence, 
and in the sedulous cultivation of the kindly affections. After 
all, the disappointments of the heart are, happily, much less 
frequent than those of the imagination, for which we have 
chiefly to thank ourselves. We expect too much; we love too 
little. Still, the real cares and sorrows of life have a tendency 
to sour the temper and to poison or counterwork the benevo- 
lent feelings. It is a great part of Christian candour, to refrain 
from judging with severity even the censorious, to tolerate the 
intolerant, and to bear ourselves charitably towards the un- 
charitable. In the most unlovely infirmities of our poor nature; 
there is much that is -simply pitiable. Men would be ruore 
virtuous, if they were more happy. The secret of happiness is 
confided to the real Christian; and it is made a part of his 
duty to be happy ; and that happiness of which religion is the 
source, gives birth in its turn to benevolence. There is an ex- 
quisite concatenation in those fruits of the Spirit which, taken 
in their natural order, are " love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness." In short, the love of God is the only 
cure for all the morbid or malignant affections of the heart ; 
for " God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dWelleth in 
God, and God in him." 



Art. VI. Bishop Hall, his Life and Times : or, Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, and Sufferings, of the Right Rev. Joseph Hall, 
D.D. successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich ; with a View 
of the Times in which he lived, and an Appendix, containing 
some of his unpublished Writings, his Funeral Sermon, &c By 
the Rev. John Jones, Perpetual Curate of Cradley, Worcester- 
shire. 8vo. pp. 581. Portrait. Price 14*.* London. 1828. 

XHSHOP HALL was born in 1574, and died in 1656. The 
eighty-two years which intervened between these dates, 
comprise a period of great importance in the civil and religious 
history of England. Queen Elizabeth, James the First, Charles 
the First, the Long Parliament, and the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, arc the designations of the successive sovereigns $nd 
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forms of government which this period of our national history 
includes. Liberty struggling against despotism, and despotism 
resisting liberty, give to those times an interest which few 
periods of equal duration can claim. Changes' were, through- 
out the whole of those years, passing upon society, from which 
were to result the greatest benefits &hich descendants can in- 
herit from their ancestors as the. fruit of their labours or suf- 
ferings. The seeds of civil and religious freedom were then 
plentifully and widely scattered upon a soil prepared for their 
reception and favourable to their growth. It is our felicity to 
see in their maturity, and to partake of in all thpir fullness, 
those productions which they beheld in their early advance- 
ment; and we owe to them, at least, so much as to inform our- 
selves of the circumstances in which they commenced and pro- 
secuted their labours, and of the obligations which their exer- 
tions in the cause of political and moral improvement have 
laid upon us to do them honour. It is then by no means an 
uncalled for or superfluous service, to remind the present gene- 
ration of the advantages which they have obtained from those 
who lived before them. Nor is it less requisite that they 
should be taught to discriminate from others the real benefac- 
tors and ornaments of their kind. Much is to be done in this 
particular department; and we may entertain the hope, that as 
* the light which makes manifest' shall increase in strength and 
brightness, and shew to men the sources of true greatness and 
goodness in human society, the rewards and honours of which 
society is the distributor, will be appropriated with more dis- 
cernment and justice than has yet marked the disposal of 
them. 

Although Bishop Hall was not one of those intrepid and 
vigorous spirits who exert their powers against the oppressors 
of their species, or who work out by patient toil the correction 
of gross anuses, and who are entitled to occupy the high places 
of historical recollection, he was so much of a public man as 
to justify a writer Of his life in connecting his biography with 
the transactions of the times in which he lived. Those times 
yvere the times of great men and .of great events ; and a writer 
who, should have occasion from the task which he has under- 
taken) to exhibit them in their actings and consequences, could 
not be considered as selecting a subject deficient either in inci- 
dents or in the materials necessary to philosophical deductions 
or religious comment. Mr. Jones has selected a subject which, 
in the nands of a competent writer, might have been rendered 
highly interesting ; but his performance, we regret to say, is 
much less instructive than is becoming a work of such preten- 
sions. The information which it comprises, is limited and par- 
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tial, drawn from the most common* sources, and given to the 
render without any evidencfe of skilftil research <mt judicious 
combination. Th6 remarks which accdmpnny the fact* on 
which the Author has thought it proper to* enlarge, are nfevar 
of an original or impressive character. We meet with no va- 
luable discussion in these pages; nor do they furnish us with 
the means of judging fully and correctly on some of the most 
important particulars which they comprehend. Such reflec- 
tions as the following may be in perfect harmony with the mo- 
tions or the prejudices of a considerable class of person* in this 
country; but, to say nothing of their triteness, they can ftffim) 
as little of satisfaction to readers instructed in the history of 
the transactions to which they relate, as of useful admonition 
to those who are desirous of receiving from history the moral 
lessons which it teaches. 

* It was now manifest, that the controversy between the king and 
parliament, which had been hitherto carried on with the pen, must 
be decided with the sword. Both sides collected as much strength 
as possible, and the horrible scene of civil war began, and the land 
was deluged with blood. The writer of this volume refers his cour-> 
teous readers to Lord Clarendon's History of the Grand Rebellion, 
and other historians, for a copious and detailed account of that scene 
of confusion, of blood shedding, and miseries, which now ensued 4n 
consequence of the unhappy differences between the king and parlia- 
ment. Truly it was a scene as horrible and shocking to humanity, 
as it was scandalous, cruel, and dishonourable to the English nation. 
Those times will be an indelible blot oo the page of English history, 
and a disgrace to our country. ' But the troubles of those times may, 
however, be viewed as wisely ordered by Providence, as a memor- 
able lesson and warning to posterity, to guard against factious parties 
in religion and politics. Hie result of those troubles and confusion 
brought then upon the church and state, teaches us how delusive 
and destructive must have been the principles of those patriot* and 
puritans, who were the authors and promoters of those convulsions.' 

* p. 307, 

That Mr. Jones is not a very felicitous writer, will be saffl* 

ciently apparent from the preceding extract, which is as much 

wanting in perspicuity of expression as it is in the evidences of 

discernment What we are to consider as *the result of those 

troubles' from which we are to be instructed, he has not ii* 

1 it would be vain for us to conjecture. Tlte 

troubles and confusion, must fee distinct from 

d confusion themselves; and whether the Rfe± 

Revolution be regarded as the consequent, Mf. 

t, we dare say, find fault with either. The lee- 

g, however, which the wise order of Prtftidetifce 

vey to posterity by the troubles of those times, 
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may possibly be more comprehensive than the Author has re* 
presented or dreamed of, • and may have other uses than ' to 
guard against factious parties in religion and politics. 9 It may 
be not less necessary that posterity should learn the conse- 
quences of governing mankind unwisely and unjustly, and the 
mistohiefe produced by civil and ecclesiastical oppression, in 
which those times were so fertile. If Mr. Jones has been 
guided in his judgement of the actors and events of the periods 
to which he refers, by ' Lord Clarendon's History of the 
* Grand Rebellion/ we cannot be surprised that he should de- 
scribe the persons whom he holds up to the notice of his read- 
ers by the emphatic designation of ' the patriots and puritans,' 
as the authors and promoters of those convulsions. But the 
abettors of arbitrary power, the. slaves of despotism, who would 
give perpetuity to corruption and bondage, are not the men 
who can be trusted as authorities to settle our judgements in 
<$ases of this nature. If the patriots and puritans who are thus 
represented as the authors and promoters of discord and misery, 
had ranged themselves in the support of existing abuses, and 
sanctioned only such innovations as would have strengthened 
lawless might to tread on humanity and justice, we should not 
have heard accusations against them from the quarters where 
they have been so much assailed and vilified. By some writers, 
the agents and instruments of cruelty are never rebuked or 
blamed, when the cause in which they are employed is that of 
courts and churches. It would not be difficult, we believe, to 
determine which were most destructive of what every well- 
wisher to his fellow creatures would be concerned that they 
should enjoy ; the principles of despotic princes and despotic 
ministers, or the principles of those who possessed the intre- 
pidity to oppose them, and placed their lives in jeopardy to 
remedy grievances become intolerable. We owe nothing of 
our civil and religious advantages to the principles or the mea- 
sures of the former: the others may not improperly be ac- 
counted our benefactors. That they were sinless in respect to 
the troubles which afflicted the country, and which have been 
so amply remembered against them, will not be maintained; 
but, if they who give the provocation, and to insult add cruelty 
of treatment till it can no longer be endured, be the real ori- 
giirators of whatever calamities may ensue, — the a 
convulsions which divided England in the sevente 
moat be sought elsewhere than in the persons o 
and puritans. Mr. Jones has not discovered a c 
either knowledge or judgement to determine th 
tioos that are suggested by the events which he r< 
perceive evidence of hjs prejudices throughout h 
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we mufct dd him the justice of porting, that be doe* occa- 
sionally refer to * the arbitrary power then in church *nd 
' state/ and speaks in favour of* the religious character of the 
puritans. 

Mr. Jones has furnished us with a notice of the Smectymnian 
controversy; but it is too slight and too partial to afford either 
instruction or gratification. Our readers may be not less sur- 
prised than we ourselves were, on finding, that Milton's trea- 
tises are passed by without mention or allusion. Bishop Hall 
is represented by our Author as having demonstrated the Apos- 
tolical institulioa of Episcopacy. Certainly, the New Testa- 
ment may satisfy every person, that Episcopacy was a primitive 
institution in the churches of Christ; and We could demon- 
strate not less satisfactorily than the good Bishop, that, in the 
time of Christ and bis Apostles, ' the ministers of the church 
1 were bishops.' But what was the episcopacy of the Apostolic 
age, and what was a bishop at Philippi, orEphesus? If Mr.* 
Jones means to intimate, that Bishop Hall has vindicated such 
an episcopacy as that which is found in the Church of Eng- 
land, he might soon be furnished with demonstrations, that no 
such episcopacy existed in the primitive times, arid that a 
bishop of a church in the times of the Apostles,, was the pos- 
sessor of an office totally different from that of a bishop in -the 
national church of England ; so different as to present one 
of the roost extraordinary and perfect contrasts which can be 
contemplated. An apostolic bishop, if recalled to life, would, 
on witnessing the official proceedings of a modern bishop, bte 
lost in astonishment, and entirely unable to comprehend their 
meaning. The consecration of a bishop would be to him a per- 
plexing novelty; the enthroning of a bishop would be a spec- 
tacle at which he would be astonished with a great astonish- 
ment ; a triennial visitation, with its accompaniment of con* 
formation, would excite his curious inquiry, to be followed by his 
sorrowful or his indignant exclamation ; and his Lordship's 
coming with his officials to invest with a character 4 of sanctity a 
place in some part of the country which he knows nothing of, for 
the use of persons of whom he is ignorant, whom he has not 
seen before, and whom he may not again see, but who are 
prohibited to meet for public worship till this stranger in lawn 
sleeves has walked over the ground and pronounced it holy, — 
would be, to an apostolic bishop, a perfect wonder. Truly the 
policy is bad, which, in their simplicity, the abettors of the 
English national Church adopt, in using as they do the expression 
' Apostolic,' in reference to their church and its secular pre- 
lates. If the debasements of the world and the corruptions of 
popery bad not intervened between primitive and modern 
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usages, such bishops as the Sraectymnian Divines, and Milton^ 
their apologist^ opposed, had never occupied such^ffices, or 
sustained such rank as distinguished them, and elevates their 
successors to a disparity unreasonable and antiscripturaj. 
Episcopacy is one thing : diocesan .episcopacy is another, and 
a very different tiling. In an episcopacy which is Scriptural 
and primitive, the pastor of every church is a bishop, and is 
competent to, and authorized to discharge every episcopal duty. 
He is an overseer of the congregation to which he ministers* 
which is his flock; for bishop has no other meaning in the 
language of the New Testament, than overseer. It is a rela- 
tion of constant, and not occasional inspection, that is implied 
in the word, and denoted by it; the relation of a shepherd to 
his flock, which does not allow of absence, or of only rare and 
extraordinary occasions of intercourse. It would be well that, 
in all ecclesiastical controversies, the parties would weigh the 
import of the expressions which their differences include, and 
not permit themselves to confound things totally distinct under 
a common name. The only proper inquiry in respect to this 
subject of apostolic episcopacy, is, whether in fact, or in design, 
there are exhibited in the New Testament any such office and 
such personages as, in this country, are raised by the royal 
conge (Tilire to the high places of rank and power in the 
church ; and every page which in that volume has reference to 
the question, answers — No. The * divine right of episco- 
pacy,' however, is, in these times, neither so tenaciously held, 
nor so resolutely defended as in former days; and other 
ground is chosen, on which to rest the pretensions of the 
ministers of the church by many of its adherents; though oc- 
casionally we still find an ecclesiastical dignitary, like Bishop 
Burgess, who will abate nothing of the rank popery doc- 
trines. 

It is not as a polemic that Bishop* Hall is most advantage* 
ously distinguished. His devotional and practical works are 
replete with genius, learning, and piety 5 and on these, not on 
his controversial productions, his claims to our veneration must 
rest. 
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Art. VII. 1. The Beauties of the British Poets. With a few Intro- 
ductory Observations. By the Rev. George Croly. 12rao. pp 368. 
Price 10*. 6d. London. 1828. 

2. The Poetical Album ; and Register of Modern Fugitive Poetry. 
Edited by Alaric A: Watts. Small Svo. pp. S96. Price 12*. 
London. 1828. 

3. Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Narrative Poets qf 
Great Britain, from Chaucer to the present Day : with a Prelimi- 
nary Sketch of the History of Early English Poetry, and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices. By John Johnstone, Author of 
Specimens of Sacred Poetry. 24mo. pp. xvi. 560. Price 5s. 6rf. 
Edinburgh. 1828. 

XJIJ E must say something of these neat and attractive collec- 
tions, before the annuals pour in upon us in gay and 
sparkling array, and drive all the British' Poets of former times 
out of the field* It is only at intervals now, that the market is 
open for our staple poetry. Milton, Thomson, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Beattie, and Cowper, the birth-day presents, the rewards 
of merit, and new years' gifts of our youthful days, have Buf- 
fered, we are credibly informed, a melancholy depreciation in 
consequence of the sudden appearance of these sparkling no- 
velties, half books, half toys, which monopolize the floating 
demand. Were this to last, we should deem it our duty to in- 
terfere for the protection of our genuine literature. But the 
fashion will spend itself, like the rage for French wines and 
other continental luxuries; and the taste of the reading public 
will revert to the full flavour and strong body of our standard 
writers. 

It is not quite so easy a tiling as may at first sight appear, 
to make a fair and competent selection from the mass of English 
poetry, — such a selection as shall exhibit the characteristic 
merits of the individual, and the progress of poetical literature, 
.and at the same time comprise the poems most Worthy, intrin- 
sically, of being chosen. A selection of the best poetry in the 
language, would be very incomplete as a collection of speci- 
mens ; for many names of some note in the catalogue would, 
on such a principle, be totally excluded. Many poems are ad- 
mitted ,into collections as the best pieces of the particular 
author, or as curious from their date or some other circum- 
stance, which have little poetical merit or moral interest. In 
a general collection, a literary drag-net like Chalmers's Poets, 
they may appropriately find a place ; but we cannot but think 
that; small selections should consist of beauties, rather than of 
specimens. Mr. Johnstone, however, has thought differently, 
and we shall allow him to give his reasons. 

' This little volume, like the " Specimens of Sacred and Serious 
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poetry ," ha* been selected on views somewhat different from those 
which have guided the editors of the various agreeable compilations, 
known under the name gf Beauties, Elegant Extracts, &c. &c* In- 
stead of " orient pearls at random strung " among which are some- 
times interspersed not a few French paste-beads, recommended solely 
by fashion, smoothness, and glitter, the design of this volume, so 
far as compatible with its limits, is to exhibit the development and 
progress of English poetry, by a selection of specimens of its fairest 
productions arranged in order ; and to form, as it were, an index to 
out poetical literature out of its own choicest materials 

* The occasional cheap reprint of valuable old works, and of selec- 
tions Jlke the present, is one of the most important features in modern 
literature. It is that careless scattering of the good seed by the 
way-side, which must delight the casual traveller with an unexpected 
, flush of blooms and buds, even where the soil has not sufficient depth 
and vigour to put forth fruit after many days. Let us but imagine 
for a moment what a mine of wealth and enjoyment, what a golden 
treasury of exquisite models, of graceful fancies, of fine inventions, 
fef beautiful diction, this one little volume would have formed to such 
a youth as Robert Burns, in the days when, at home and afield, in 
labour and at rest, he pored over bis Old Song-book,— and we may 
come to estimate aright die value of compilations of this kind. Such 
books vpry generally fall into the hands of the young, with whom 
poetry is a passion, but whose tastes are still either false or unripe. 
Instead of pampering the insatiable appetite for novelty, and prefer- 
ine fleeting fashion to permanent excellence, it is the duty of the 
selectors for this important class of readers, to endeavour to raise 
their poetical feelings to a higher standard— even to the highest of 
all, that formed by the Fathers of English poetry — rather than to 
gratify their immature tastes either with shewy trash, or works of 
ephemeral fame but questionable merit. With a very y few excep- 
tions, no specimen has been admitted into this compilation, that has 
not either stood die test of time, or been allowed to possess those 
enduring qualities which will make the contents of this small volume 
as valuable centuries hence as at the present hour. Nor is it a bold 
prophecy to say, it contains more beautiful verse — far more English 
poetry of the very lughest order— than is likely to appear in all the 
periodical volumes that shall be published in Britain for the next 
hundred years. . 

. * There are many living, or recent writers, from which it would 
have been agreeable to select much more. The little pieces given, 
are rather records of their names than specimens of their genius. I 
niake no apology for the length of the extracts given from the very 
early poets. It is a main object of the compilation to diffuse a more 
intimate knowledge of their names and of their writings. Into what 
raptures would thousands of fashionable readers be thrown, could 
such lyrics as those, here selected from Her rick, Carew, and Love- 
lace, be presented to them for the first time under the attractive 
name of Moore. Nor shall I apologize for the copious extracts 
given from what are called ** The Lake Poets," while comparatively 
no tittle space is afforded to more popular writers. Were it possible, 
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by some short-hand process of printing yet to be discovered, to com* 
press half the pages of "Wordsworth into a cheap work, adapted to 
the daily household use of the people of England, it would gladly 
have been done, in the warm and sincere conviction, that no poems 
of nearly equal merit now remain to be freely diffused among them. 
Nearer home, I hope to be pardoned for not crowding into this' nar- 
row tablet such beloved and familiar names as those of Hamilton, 
Ramsay, Fergusson, and other " Lyric singers of our bigh-souled 
" land '— since their place is necessarily occupied by yet nobler 
names — by those of Dunbar, James I.,' Douglas, Barbour, and Lynd- 
say — names that ought to be better known among us.' pp. iii— v. 

We so cordially approve of the design and general views of 
the Compiler, that we are not disposed to quarrel with him for 
having in some respects deviated from what we regard as a 
sounder principle of selection. Still we think, that such cheap 
reprints would answer a more valuable purpose, if the speci- 
mens were confined, even at the expense of their variety, to 
poetry of the first quality. In a cabinet of minerals or a hortus 
siccus, it is sufficient to stamp value on a specimen, that it is a 
variety ; but in planting a garden or arranging a nosegay, va- 
riety is studied only in subordination to the general effect. 
Now, in a selection of this nature, we do not want dried speci- 
mens. Nor do we want sucklings, like a few which are indis- 
creetly admitted into this collection. Butler, Prior, Charles 
Cotton, Sir Charles Sedley, Rochester, and Swift have slender 
claims to be represented at all in such a selection. Such 
c poems' as The City Shower and An Epitaph, at all events, 
are vile weeds, and offensive ones too. Fifteen pages assigned 
to Swift, and not five to Dryden, are an unrighteous measure; 
and the latter is most inadequately represented by Cymon and 
Iphigenia, and an objectionable ode from Horace. Dryden 
was a bad translator, and Horace was the last classic he could 
have done justice to. The specimens from Gay are not more 
judicious. Anstey has no business in the volume. Thomas 
Warton occupies too much room : he was not more of a poet 
than Langhorne, who is styled a ' pleasing versifier. 9 Sir 
William Jones was a great and good man ; he could dance ele- 
gantly, and trifle in verse; but, as neither accomplishment is 
essential to his deserved fame, or can add to it, his poems may 
as well be forgotten. Samuel Bishop was an ' an amiable and 
* clever man in orders,' who wrote verses to Mrs. Bishop on 
her wedding day ; but, in the name of common sense, what 
have such doggrel lines to do among * specimens of the poets 
of Great Britain ' ? Is there an amiable and clever man in 
orders in the kingdom, who does not, or at least could not write 
better lines to his wife once a year than these? Of Bums, 
Mr. Johnstone has given us by far too little ; .of Shelley, by far 
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too much. In short, the declaration of the Advertisement, 
that ' no specimen has been admitted, that has not been allowed 
' to posses* these enduring qualities which will make it not less 
* valuable centuries hence/ must be taken— with exceptions. 

The most pleasing feature of the selection, is the large pro* 
portion of specimens from the earlier poets, by which Mr. 
Johnstone has shewn both his taste and his reading; and the 
historical sketch, illustrated by copious extracts from Chaucer 
and his successors, will not be unacceptable to the real lovers of 
poetry. On one point, however, Mr. Johnstone is decidedly 
wrong. . Mr. Wordsworth resembles Chaucer about as closely 
as Cowper reserhbles Ben Jonson : he does not even understand 
our old poet, as is evident from his attempt to translate his rich 
vein of mingled pathos, satire, and humour into the sentimental 
style of the Lake school. Our Compiler assures us, that Mr. 
Wordsworth's c poetical creed approaches much nearer to 
« Chaucer's, than did that of either Dryden or Pope'; and 
therefore, c more confidence might be placed in his version, 
c both in the simplicity of the letter and in the integrity and fine 
' humanity of the spirit. 9 Whether he does not himself under- 
stand Chaucer, or does not understand Wordsworth, he could ~ 
not have fallen into a greater mistake. Wordsworth has not 
only, so far as we may judge from his poetry, no powers of hu- 
mour, but no perception of the humourous, no consciousness of 
the ludicrous. When, therefore, he attempts to be gay and 
sportive, he is simply ridiculous. To set him to modernize 
Chaucer, would be as exquisitely absurd as for the Poet- 
laureate to undertake a translation of La Fontaine. 

The Living Poets from whose works specimens kre given, 
are Wordsworth, Campbell, Sir Walter, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wilson, Moore, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
Crabbe, Croly, W. L. Bowles, Leigh Hunt, James Hogg, Ro- 
gers, Montgomery, Moir, Malcolm, Barry Cornwall, Allan 
Cunningham, Bowring, A. A. Watts, M. J. J., Pringle, Heber, 
H. Smith, Wolfe, M'Diarmid. Neither chronological order 
nor literary rank, it will be seen, is observed in the order in 
which these specimens are given, nor are they in other respects 
well chosen. A very poor and inadequate specimen is given of 
ftpoet to whom a much larger space was due,— the Author of 
' The Village* and • Sir Eustace Grey.' Montgomery has not 
more justice done to him. Other exceptions -might be taken ; 
but we have said enough to shew that the task which Mr* 
Johnstone has undertaken, is one of more than ordinary deli- 
cacy. His' Volume, with all its deficiencies, comprises a large 
proposition of beautiful poetry ; and we regret that the two or 
three exceptionable pieces he has admitted, prevents our being 
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able to recommend these specimens to indiscriminate perusal* 
as he has evidently bestowed much pains on the eompilation. 

Among the Miscellaneous Pieces, there is given, nnder the 
title of ' Battle Hymn/ without name or signature, a singularly 
beautiful and spirited ballad, which appears also in Mr. Watts** 
Poetical Album. It is there stated to have first appeared in 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, a defunct periodical work, 
with the initials, T. M. To whom besides Thomas Moore* 
this mark may belong, we know not ; but, whoever be the Ao> 
thor of the poem, he may be proud to own it, for the English 
language contains few ballads of so high an order. It is 
poetry, painting, and music, all at once. 

4 THE WAE OF THE LEAGUE. 

1 Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, pleasant land of 

France I 
And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah ! horrah ( a single field hath turn'd the chance of war, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

* O ! how ourhearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of miss Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayeime was in the midst, a truncheon in his hands 
And, as we looked on them, we thoagjd of Seine's impurpled flood, 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all daboled with his blood ; . 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

4 The King is come to marshal us, hi all his armour drest, 

And he has. bound a snow-white plume upon bis gallant crest* - > 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eyei 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and. high* 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as roll'd from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, " God save our Lord the 

King!" ... . • 

■• And if my standard-bearer fall, as fallftiH well he may, ' <z ' 

For neve> saw 1 promise yet of such a bloody fray, - - 

Press where ye see ray white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war,- 
And be your Onflaramc ta»day the helmet of Navarre*" ' < 

* IlurratW the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled dm 

Of ttk$ and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring calverm. 
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The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andrews plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of GueMers and Aknayne. 
Now by the lips of those we love, ftnr gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies now, — upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while, like a guiding star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blaz'd the helmet of Navarre. 

* Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath turned his 

rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slaio* 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
" Remember St. Bartholomew," was pass'd from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

' Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crush'd the tyrant, our God hath rais'd the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave* 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre.' 

Mr. Croly, the Author of the spirited critical and historical 
outline prefixed to the " Beauties," is not, it seems, responsible 
for the compilation itself; a considerable portion of the materials 
having been collected before the work was submitted to him. 
In the selection there is little either to commend or to object 
to. We have two excerpts from Chaucer, four from Spen- 
ser, and several detached passages from Sbakspeare; from 
Milton, a creditable proportion, including the L' Allegro and 
II Penseroso ; from Dryden, Veni Creator ; followed by ex- 
tracts or select pieces from Pope, Thomson, Young, Akenside, 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, and Cowper ; together with 
Brucfe's * Elegy \ a Hymn by Logan, and an Ode by Sir W. 
Jones. These occupy about 300 pages, the remaining 160 
being devoted to living poets, or those of the present day re- 
cently deceased, in the following order: Crabbe, Charlotte 
Smith (!), Soutbey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Mont- 
gomery, Campbell, Rogers, Moore, Byron, Keats, Millman, 
Wolfe, Mrs* Hemans.— The oddest thing about this selection 
is, the strange partiality shewn to the immature, though pro* 
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raising productions of poor Keats ; but, as this is perhaps as- 
signable to the feelings of private friendship, it may be par- 
doned. Yet, surely the name of H. K. White was not leas 
worthy of appearing in such a volume. Equally capricious 
and unjust is the selection which affords room for a mawkish 
sonnet by Charlotte Smith, and passes over the names of the 
Author of Psyche, and Jane Taylor. The volume, however, 
as regards its actual contents, is unexceptionable. It is embel- 
lished with eleven engravings on wood from spirited designs 
by Mr. Harvey ; and, with the help of Mr. Crol/s name and 
preface, and the recommendations of good typography and 
neat half-binding, will, we have no doubt, be generally attrac- 
tive. We were going to rifle it of one of the three poems by 
Mrs. Hemans; but we find in Mr. Watts's volume a still more 
beautiful poem by the same accomplished Author, which we 
cannot resist transcribing. It is, we think, one of her happiest 
effusions : at all events, few hands but her own could have 
brought out from the many*chorded shell such deeply solemn, 
tender, thrilling tones. 

• THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

' ST MHS. HfcMAXS. 

1 What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells ? 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ! 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow coloured shells, 

Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in vain. 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

4 Yet more, the Depths have more ! — What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies ! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
* Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. 
Sweep o'er thy. spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ! 
Earth claims not these again 1 

* Yet more, the Depths have more ! — Thy waves have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry ! 
Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay ! 

* Yet more ! the Billows and the Depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast J 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, — 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave — 
Give back the true and brave ! 
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* Give back the logt and lovely !— Those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 
The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom. 

And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'ertbrbwn, • 
— But all is not thine own ! 

* To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 

Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head, 
O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown ! 

Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the Dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! — 
Restore the Dead, thou Sea ! ' 
It only remains to notice more particularly the volume from 
which this and the preceding extract have been taken. The idea 
of a register of modern fugitive poetry, is not a new one. An an- 
nual publication, under the title of The Poetical Register, was 
carried on to the extent, we believe, of seven or eight volumes ; . 
in which, amid a -mass of mediocre versifying, some contribu- 
tions of real merit and interest are to be found, — a few, per- 
haps, which have not found their way to the public through 
any other medium. For an occasional publication of the kind, 
there is ample room ; and hereafter, the souvenirs and forget- 
me-nots of the present day, may yield rich gleanings to the 
collector. The present volume, it seems, was committed to 
the press in 1824, at which time many of the poems which 
have since crept into print, were ' almost as good as manu- 
* script/ For the delay of the publication, the Editor is not 
responsible. A second volume is intended to comprise the best 
fugitive poetry that has appeared since 1823. Mr. Watts is 
sufficiently well qualified, on t^e score of literary taste, for the 
task which he has undertaken. We must, however, suggest, 
without mooting the delicate question of literary property, that 
courtesy and integrity demand that the permission of the 
writer should not be regarded as altogether superfluous in mak- 
ing such appropriation of his productions. The licence of our 
poetical selectors and compilers, is sometimes carried a little 
beyond due bounds. 

Art. VIII. Exposition of the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. John 
Morison. 8vo. Part I. pp. 176. Price 4*. London. 1828. 

HPHE ancient dispensations of revealed religion were of a 
much more spiritual character than they have sometimes 
been represented as sustaining. Compared with the Christian 
economy, they were imperfect systems of truth and worship, but 
they included such means of knowledge as enlighten and purify 
the mind, and excite and nourish the growth of internal devo- 
tion. The patriarchs " walked with God " ; an expression 
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which cannot, with any semblance of propriety, be explained 
bnt as denoting the familiarity of their minds with the subjects 
and exercises of a worship intelligent and spiritual. Judaism 
had its " meats and drinks, and divers washings, and carnal 
ordinances " ; its " worldly sanctuary," its rites and ceremonies, 
its altars and its offerings ; and its costly pomp may seem to in- 
dicate only the religion of an external ritual. But, whatever 
there might be in the Temple service, and in the festivals and 
observances of Jewish worshippers, to impress the senses, and 
to gratify the imagination ; there was an influence associated 
with the religious appointments of the economy, which the 
heart felt and obeyed. In respect to the means by which Di- 
vine knowledge is communicated, the Mosaic records do not 
enable us to ascertain the several particulars which we might 
wish to know of the public religious instruction of the people 
of Israel in the time of their great legislator, and in the subse- 
quent periods previously to the Babylonian captivity. What 
exercises of devotion and what didactic usages were common 
in those times, we have no means of accurately determining ; 
but we may presume from the evidence which is available in 
the inquiry, that the means of moral and spiritual improve- 
ment were extensively provided at the date of the institution of 
the Jewish monarchy. The Book of Psalms affords ample tes- 
timony of the existence of a pure and elevated devotion in the 
Ancient Jewish Church. In these sacred compositions, which 
are of different dates, and by various authors, the references 
are not few, which relate to worship as mental and social ; and 
the circumstance that these divine songs are still maintaining 
their pre-eminence as incitements of and aids to devotion, is a 
very striking proof of their excellence and their adaptation to 
the use of persons possessing the highest religious advantages. 
In the history of literature, the Book of Psalms presents a 
very remarkable subject of examination, which may be recom- 
mended to the careful study of such persons as hesitate to ad- 
mit the claims of revealed religion. The Jews were not a 
literary people, neither were they a philosophical nation ; je£ 
in their sacred books the descriptions of the Divine Beuig, 
and the manner in which the nature and perfections of God 
and bis government are set forth, are unparalled by aO&e 
writings of the ancient world. Whoever wrote like the Jewish 
penmen on these subjects ? Where shall we find the simple 
grandeur and lofty majesty of description that, may be com- 
pared with their representations pf the living God? They, are 
peerless in this respect. And they are equally exalted .afcbve 
all competition in the moral sentiments which they bayo re- 
corded. In the poets and philosophical writers. of Greece, 
sublime descriptions and admirable moral sentiments may be 
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found, (and these are the sources whence the finest, specimens 
would be drawn,) but they are c few and far .between,' and the 
most applauded of these are far below the greatness of thought 
and expression which the Hebrew bards and the Hebrqw mo* 
ralists present to us,, not occasionally and in detpched passages, 
but constantly and in continuity. It is scarcely necessary to 
make a selection for the purposes of comparison. Only let the 
reader take into his hand the Book of Psalms, and peruse the 
xviiith, the xixth, the lxviith, the cxxxixth, and the cxlvtb, 
and be will be so instructed, and so edified, in respect to that 
Great Being in whom all creatures live and move, of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all things, as no one ever 
was who beard only the odes and epics of the great masters of 
ancient song in Greece. This is a very important view of the 
Book of Psalms, and the extensive consideration of it may be 
urged upon all persons who feel interested in the means by 
which men become intelligent in the highest branches of divine 
knowledge. As the answer which was given to the Jews when 
they inauired respecting Christ, " How knoweth this man iet- 
<f ters, having never learned ? " referred them to the Divine 
origin of the Gospel as the true solution of the remarkable fact 
which surprised them, — " My doctrine is not mine, but His that 
/' sent me " ; so, the true reason of the superiority of the He- 
brew poetry is to be found in the fact, that the Spirit of the Lord 
spake by the Psalmists of Israel, and .that his word was on 
their tongue. We have no present recollection of an adequate 
treatment of this subject by any writer, though it might not be 
difficult to refer to incidental illustrations of it. There are 
some branches of the evidences of Revelation which have not 
by any means been exhausted ; and the presumption, from the 
style of its writers,, is one of them. 

Publications of one kind or other on the Book of Psalms, 
are very numerous. Great, however, as is the number of 
commentaries on this portion of the Bible, we do not think 
that readers of the Scriptures who wish for intelligent guid- 
ance in the use of them, will be disposed to complain of the 
aids with which they are supplied, as affording a superabun- 
dance of desirable assistance. An expository volume on the 
Book of Psalms, which should be constructed with an under- 
standing of their wants, and executed by a writer competent to 
the task, could not fail of being acceptable. From the variety 
of existing works professing to be critical and practical, on this 
part of tlie Bible, we know not one which could be selected, aa 
fulfilling the plan which sucK sensible and pious readers might 
wish to see accomplished. We have new versions with notes, 
and old versions with reflections, which are too concise and 
meagre to yield the requisite instruction and satisfaction. And 
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of gome of the more copious productions, the principle of in* 
terpretation which pervades them, is either erroneous or gratui- 
tous, as in the instances of Bishop Home's Commentary, and 
the work of Bishop Horsley. In many respects, the former 
publication can never be too highly valued, or too warmly ap- 
plauded. The evangelical spirit which breathes in its pages, 
the fervent piety which animates it, and the exquisite beauty of 
its composition, are commendations which entitle it to our 
grateful acceptance. It has ministered to the consolation aud 
the improvement of many Christians, and will relieve and con- 
fort many more. But, as a correct representation of the de- 
sign and meaning of the sacred poets, it cannot claim our con- 
fidence, and has but too largely contributed to introduce or 
confirm a very indiscriminate and injurious application of a 
principle of exposition, which, in its appropriate use, is of the 
greatest importance, but which, when extended beyond its pro- 
per limits, becomes a means of perverting from their salutary 
influence the instructions by which the personal improvement 
of the reader is to be promoted. In perusing such interpreta- 
tions as Bishop Horsley's, or such comments as those of 
Bishop Home, the individual is directed very remotely and in- 
sufficiently to himself, and must fail of receiving the benefit 
which the judicious use of the lessons before him would confer 
on a mind rightly exercised in relation to them. By this class 
of writers, the substitution of mystical and fanciful hypothesis 
in the place of literal and sober interpretation, has been em- 
ployed to excess ; and we are not mistaken, we believe, in de- 
scribing it as inconsistent with the designed use of the Scrip* 
tures, and having an unfavourable aspect towards the personal 
religion of those who are misled by it It may savour of great 
piety, and unquestionably was, in the case of Home and some 
others, in union with a most devout spirit ; but the cdnse- 
qaences of such a system are not the less to be deprecated; be- 
' cause it has been sanctioned by men of such sanctity of cha- 
racter. The sense of Scripture is never to be trifled with, and 
all correct and useful application of the contents of the Bible, 
must be dependent on the genuine meaning of its expressions, 
and on the direct relation of its representations. We have, in 
the cour>e of our labours, noticed more than one work which 
has been replete with these aberrations of criticism ; and have 
now on our table another, on which we shall shortly make 
our report, the authorof which has indulged his imagination in 
a very unbounded licence with the sacred text. For some re- 
marks on this improper mode of studying and applying the 
language of the Scriptures, we may refer our readers* vtie* 
alia, to our review of Bishop Horsley's and Mr. Fry's volumes 
on the Psalms. 
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Mr. Morison's exposition is * intended to overlook nothing 
c essential to a foil and critical explication of the Psaltery but is 
particularly designed as a work of practical devotion. From 
the form in which it appears, it would seem to have been pre- 
viously delivered in the usual course of the Author's public in- 
structions. As we have before us at present only the first 
part of this Commentary, including the first sixteen psalms, we 
shall satisfy ourselves with a brief notice of its contents, and 
on the completion of the work, shall more fully consider the 
value of the annotations and reflections which it may comprise. 
We observe in this part, a want of uniformity in the plan. A 
concluding series of remarks accompanying the exposition of 
the first Psalm, is headed, € Improvement,* and the fourth ends 
with * Reflections,' but no others are so arranged. The varia- 
tions may not be of much importance, but the Author's design 
sJxmkl have been executed in accordance with a consistent plan. 
We observe, too, an irregularity in the affixing of the titles to 
the Psalms. In Psalm VII., the title occurs in the Author's 
introductory remarks, but does not appear at the head of the 
composition, its appropriate place. 

A* the Author's design is to supply a popular Exposition of 
the Book of Psalms, it was not to be expected that these pages 
should exhibit either numerous or copious criticisms on the 
philological difficulties of the text* Some passages on which 
we could have wished for critical elucidation, are without 
illustrative notes ; and in other instances, the elucidations are 
less clear than might have been furnished. But the work 
has very fair claims to our commendation in respect to critical 
merit. The introductory descriptions prefixed to each Psalm, 
comprise much valuable information, and the notes include se- 
lections of the most pertinent and useful matter on the subjects 
to which they relate, with occasional additions or corrections 
by the Author. The doctrine which pervades the Exposition, 
is uniformly evangelical; and its practical tendencies and effects 
are forcibly represented and warmlv inculcated. As an assist- 
ant to devotion, it will be acceptable to every one who is soli- 
citous for the spiritual improvement of his heart, and anxious 
to be supplied with the means of religions advancement If 
it does not fully come up to our ideas and wishes as a Com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, it is, at least, much in ad- 
vance of most of its predecessors, and is so ably executed, and 
so well adapted to the instruction and benefit of those for 
whose use it has been prepared, that we cordially recommend 
it to the notice and acceptance of our readers. 

We lay before our raiders an extract from this Exposition* 
that they may have the opportunity of learning in what pro* 
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portion the comment is to the text, and of judging of its value 
as elucidating the meaning and enlarging the utility of the 
Psalter. Our specimen is taken without selection. 

' Psalm vit. 8. The Lord shall judge the people : judge me, O 
Lord, according to my righteousness, and according to my integrity 
that is in me. 

1 By " the people," we are doubtless to understand, not the inha- 
bitants of the world at large, but the nation of Israel. David here 
breaks forth in a tone of prophetic announcement concerning thai 
nation. He had prayed on their behalf, and he now declares with 
confidence that God would judge them *, that is, that he would de- 
cide, or give sentence in their controversy. He had a full confidence 
that, in due time, he would appear on their behalf, that he would 
not leave his sanctuary desolate, nor allow his chosen flock to remain 
as sheep without a shepherd. 

4 " Judge f me, O Lord, according to my righteousness, and ac- 
cording to my integrity that is in me. We are not to suppose that 
David speaks here of his righteousness and integrity in a universal 
or absolute sense. Neither conscience nor inclination would have, 
permitted him to act a part so presumptuous. Never, perhaps, did 
any one entertain a more humbling view of himself than did David. 
But a conviction of personal unworthiness before God, did not blind 
his mind to a sense of the unrighteous conduct of Saul and his as- 
sociates ; nor did it prevent him from going to the most High, as the 
great and infallible judge of human actions, to determine his cause, 
and to judge him according to the uprightness and integrity of his 
character in the matters in which he had been slanderously accused. 
That is certainly an overstrained orthodoxy, which would preclude 
an accused individual the privilege of appealing to the most High, 
for the vindication of his integrity against the aspersions of a fellow- 
worm of the dust, equally fallible and equally imperfect with himself J. * 

' * The word vt signifies the act of giving sentence in a case of 
controversy. 

« .j. ijtDDttr is the word used here, which denotes tlje proper act of 
judgement in all cases of appeal, and involves the idea of clear and 
perfect discernment in the judge. 

'tit is very remarkable, that such a man as Bishop H or si ey should 
think that the language of this verse could belong to no one but Jesus 
Christ. If indeed it carried with it a general reference, or affirmed 
any thing on the subject of David's personal relations to the divine 
lawgiver, such an opinion would seem to be well founded ; but as the 
Psalmist is speaking of a matter of unjust accusation preferred 
against him by a very unworthy and malicious enemy, who was also 
the enemy of God and his Church ; there seems to be no reason 
whatever for concluding that the language could not apply to him. 
Surely the apostle Paul might have appealed to God for his entire 
innocence, when he was charged, by the Athenians, as " a setter 
forth of strange gods," (Acts xvij. 18.) simply because be preached 
the doctrine of the resurrection. 
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It is one of the distinguishing blessings of a servant of God, that there 
is One in heaven who knows his real character, and who will judge be- 
tween him and his " enemies, persecutors, and slanderers ;" and while 
be will ever shrink from justifying himself as a sinner, before God, vet 
will he not scruple to make his appeal from the falsehood, injustice, 
and cruelty of man, to the truth, justice, and benevolence of his 
Father in heaven : this seems indeed, to be a part of that liberty 
wherewith Christ makes all his servants free. 

* Verse 9.— O let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end; 
but establish the just : for the righteous God trieth the hearts and 
reins. 

' The immediate references of this prayer are the iniquity of Saul, 
the uprightness of David, and the infallible discernment of the eter- 
nal Judge. It is a petition addressed, with great earnestness, to Je- 
hovah, beseeching him to cut short the period of Saul's unholy 
triumph, to establish the just cause of his servant David, and to 
shew himself thereby to be that " righteous God who trieth the 
hearts and reins."* 

' Nor is it unreasonable to suppose, that the prophetic mind of 
David winged its flight beyond existing scenes and circumstances, 
and ventured to anticipate a period, when the dominion of moral evil 
should come to a comparative end, and when the reign of righteous- 
ness, truth, and piety should be universal. The ages that have rolled 
away, have been sadly darkened by the crimes of men ; but a day is 
fast approaching, when " the earth shall be 611ed with the knowledge 
of the Lord ;" when mount Zion shall shine forth in the beauty of 
holiness ; when, from the rising of the sun even to the going down of 
the same, Jehovah's name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and 
when in every place incense and a pure offering shall be presented to 
the name of tne Lord our Godf . Then shall " the people be all 
righteous/' and the wickedness of the wicked % shall come to a per- 
petual end. 

The style of this Exposition is vigorous, but not always cor- 
rect. There are some passages, in which the Author appears 
to us to yield too much to the system of interpretation to which 
we have already referred) and some of the reasons which he as- 
signs for the application of it, are entirely unsupported. 

'*Arasworth thinks, that by "the hearts" may be meant the 
thoughts, and by " the reins" the affections. Psa. xxvi. 2. Jer. xi. 20.; 
xx. 12. Rev. ii. 23. See a very satisfactory account of this criticism 
in Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon. 

* f Malachi, i. 11. 

* % The learned Pool translates this prayer, " Let, I pray thee, 
wickedness consume the wicked." But this rendering is by no means 
so natural or agreeable as the one in the authorized version. Bishop 
Horsley renders it, " Surely the wickedness of the impious shall be 
brought to mind." 
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Art. IX. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



Mr. S. Tucker it about to publish « The 
Christian Reconciler; or the end of the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian ' Controversies : 
being a detection and refutation of the chief 
sousees of popular errors and disputes 
among professing Christians, in reference 
to the mode of the Divine existence, and 
the incarnation of the Logos as the begot- 
ten Son of God.' 

We understand that The Amulet for the 
year 1829 will be published early in No- 
vember, with attractions, both literary and 
pictorial, greatly exceeding either of its 
predecessors,, and will contain articles from 
a number of the most distinguished writers - 
of the sge, among whom are many who 
have not heretofore contributed either to 
this work or to those of a similar character; 
that its illustrations will be of the highest 
orde* of art, both with reference to the pro- 
ductions of the painter and the engraver ; 
and that there will be several other im- 
provements of a novel and important cha- 
racter. 

Ackermann's " Forget Me Not," the first 
of our popular Annuals, will appear as usual 
at the end of October, and as we are assured, 
with increased claims to public favour. The 
new volume is enriched by fourteen engrav- 
ings from original paintings by Martin, 
Cooper, Daniellt Chalon, Thomson, Leslie, 
P. and J. Stephanoff Prout, Owen, Miss L. 
Sharpe, Clennell, Corbould, and Withering- 
ton. The literary portion possesses extra- 
ordinary variety, consisting of more than 
one hundred contributions by the most dis- 
tinguished writers. 

R. Aekermann has in the Press, and will 
publish at the same time with the other 
Annuals, Le Petit Bijou, written entirely in 
French by Moos. D'Emden, embellished 
with seven fine engravings, from drawings 
made purposely for the work, and dedicated 
by permission to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. 

The volume of the Literary Souvenir 
which is now preparing for publication, will 
make its appearance in an improved form, 
without any addition to the price. The 
Plates, which are already completed, are of 
a more important sixe than heretofore, and 
have been engraved by eminent artists: 
The subjects, the collection of which is said 
to have been formed at a very large expense, 
are twelve in number, and comprise original 
Paintings, for the most part of well known 
celebrity, by C. R. Leslie, R.A.; J. M. 



Turner, R.A.; W. Hilton, R. A.; A. E. 
Chalon, R.A.; H. J. Nortacote, R.A.; 
R, Westsfl, R.A.; F. Dauby, A.; F. P. 
Stepbanoff; E. D. Leahy; R. Faeries; J. 
Stephanofl; and J. Green. The literary 
Department will, as usual, be composed of 
contributions from the most distinguished 
writers of the day. The Volume will be 
bound in rich crimson sflk. 

Ths New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir (an Annual for Children, under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Alaric Watts), will 
contain, independently of numerous Wood 
Cuts, by George Cruiksbanke and others, a 
variety of highly finished Line Engravings 
on steel. The chief attractions in this de- 
partment of the work will be— The Children 
in the Wood, by Miss Dagley, after a sketch 
by Miss Spilsbury, engraved by J. C. Ed- 
wards ; the Marriage of the Infant Prince* 
Richard Duke of York, son of Edward V., 
to the Lady Anne Mowbray, by J. North- 
cote, R.A., engraved by F. Englebeart ; a 
Dancing Girl, by J. Wood, engraved by 
W. Greatbatcb ; and an English Cottsge 
Door, by W. Hamilton, R.A., engraved by 
F. Englebeart. The Literary Contents of 
the Volume have been supplied by a great 
number of eminent authors — principally 
those who have been distinguished as wri- 
ters for the juvenile classes. The work 
will be bound in a style which will combine 
elegance with durability. 

The Winters Wreath. — The Annual 
published last Year, under the title of the 
" Winter's Wreath ", will appear this season 
with increased claims to public attention. 
The Proprietor has made uncommon exer- 
tions to keep a high place amongst the ele- 
gant works of this class ; and in the letter- 
press and illustrations, the Wreath will be 
excelled by none of its competitors. The 
Editors are entirely different from those of 
the preceding Volume, and they have pro- 
cured the important literary assistance of 
Mrs. Hemansi Mrs. Opie, Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Miss M. R. Mitford, Miss E. 
Taylor, Miss M* A. Brown, the Roscoea, 
^Montgomery, * Bowring/W. Howitt, Hart- 
ley Coleridge, J. H. Wiflen, Robert Mil- 
house, the Author of " May You Like It," 
The Author of "Selwyn," The Author of 
the " Recollections of the Peninsula, Ac.* 1 
Delta, of Blackwood's Magazine, J. J. 
Audubon, the late Dr. Currje, Rev. W. 
Shepherd, Rev. W. Horner, Rev. J. Parry, 
J. Merritt, W. M. Tartt, J. A. Yates, The 
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Editor* &c. Ac. Embellished with twelve 
ighly-flnished Line Engraving* on Steel, 
from * selection of rare and curioua Pic- 
tures never before engraved, the productions 
of the following Painters: H. Howard, 
R.A.; J. Northcote, R.A.; W. Havell; 
Geo. Arnald; Renton; Nicholson (of 
Edinburgh) ; F. P. Stephanoff; J. Watson ; 
Severn (of Rome); Vandyke; Wright (of 
Derby); Gamier; Burns. &c. ; and en- 
graved by the most eminent Artists. 

Another Volume, in Quarto, of Dr. Lin- 
gard's History of England, beginning with 
the Commonwealth, will be published in 
November. 

The Rev. Samuel Hinds, Vice Principal 
of St. Alban's Hall, Oxford, is about to 
publish the History of the Rise end Early 
Progress of Christianity, comprising an En- 
quiry into its true Character and Design. 

The Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, of St. 
Mary's Hall, Oxford, Author of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1809, is about to publish 
the History of the Church of England to 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
The first Two Volumes will appear in No- 
vember, and bring down the Work to the 
Restoration of the Church and Monarchy io 
1660. 

The Rev. C. Benson, Master of the 
Temple, is about to reprint his M Chrono- 
logy of our Saviour's Life." 

The Rev. Dr. Hamilton of Strathblane, 
has in the Press M A Defence of the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine respecting the Second Ad- 
vent of Christ, from the erroneous repre- 
sentations of Modern MUlenarians." 

A New Edition of Mr. Mitford's His- 
tory of Greece, in 8 Vols. 8vo. is now in 
the Press, and will be published in a few 
days; with many Additions and Correc- 
tions by the Author, and some Corrections 
and Additions chiefly chronological by the 
Editor. A short Account of the Author, 
and of his pursuits in Life* by his brother, 
Lord Redesdale, with an Apology for some 
parts of bis Work, which have been objects 
of censure, will be prefixed. 



In the Press, and to be published at the 
close of the present Tear, in 2 Vols. Bvo. 
Essays on the Principles of Morality, and 
on the Private and Political Rights and Ob- 
ligations of Mankind z by the late Jonathan 
Dymond, Author of " An Inquiry into the 
Accordancy of" War with the Principles of 
Christianity, &c." The general object of 
the Work is, first, to ascertain and to esta- 
blish the authority of the true Standard of 
Right and Wrong, and then to bring vari- 
ous private and political questions to thai 
standard as a test : to offer to the Public a 
work of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
founded primarily on the Morality of the 
Gospel. 

In a few days will appear, Great Bri- 
tain Illustrated: a Series of Views com- 
prising all the Cities, principal Towns, Pub- 
lic Buildings, Docks, and remarkable Edi- 
fices in the United Kingdom, from Draw- 
ings made, expressly for the Work, by W. 
Westell* A.R.A., and engraved by E. Fin- 
den. With Descriptions by Thos. Moule, 
Author of the Bibliotheca Heraldic*, Ac. 
&c. This Work will appear Monthly. 
Each Number will contain Four Views, for 
One Shilling, or India Paper Two Shil- 
lings. In the first will be Views in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham andpurham. 

In the Press, A Universal Prayer; 
Death; A Vision of Heaven, and a Vision 
of Hell. By Robert Montgomery, Author 
of "the Omnipresence of the Deity." 

In the Press, Objections to the Doctrine 
of Israel* a future Restoration to Palestine, 
National Preeminence, Ac. 1 rdL l£mo. 

In the Press, the Memoirs of the Life of 
the Rev. J. Cockin, late of Halifax. By 
his Son, the Rev. John Cockin. 

In the Press, the Family Monitor, or a 
Help to Domestic Happiness. Ry the Rev. 
John Angell James. 12mo. 

In the Press, a New Edition of Wo- 
drow's History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland ; with an Original Me- 
moir of the Author, and Notes. By the 
Rev. Robert Burns, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 



Art. X. WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (Sa- 
vary,) Minister of Police under Napoleon. 
Written by himself. Vol. 1, 2, and S, 8vo, 
English, 16s, French, 14* per vol. (to be 
completed In 4 vol.) 



Memoirs ana* Correspondence of the late" 
Dr. Samuel Parr, with Biographical No- 
tices and Anecdotes of many of his Friends, 
Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the Rev* 
William Field. The Second and conclud- 
ing Volume. 8vo, with Portrait, lie 
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Memoirs of the life of John Ledyard, 
the African Traveller. From his Journals 
and Correspondence. Now first published, 
in 1 voL pott 8vo. 10*. 6& 

The Memoirs of the Life, Character and 
Writings of the Rev. Matthew Henry. By 
J. B. Williams, Esq. F.S.A., with Por- 
trait 8vo. 8s. 



The History of Little Jack, in French 
and English, with a -Two-fold Key, on the 
HamUtonian System. By Philip Orkney 
Skene ISmo. 4s. 6cL 



An Historical Romance, chiefly illustra- 
tive of public events and domestic manners 
of the Fifteenth Century, entitled, The Last 
of the Plantagenets ; is in the Press and 
will shortly be«published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Alliance of Education and Civil 
Government* with Strictures on the Univer- 
sity of London. fly Thomas William 
Lancaster, M.A., Vicar of Banbury ; and 
formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford. 4to. 6s. 

Notions of the Americans. Picked up 
by a Travelling Bachelor. 2 vols. 8vo, XL 
8s. 

The Debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, relative to the Repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, as reported in " The 
Times*' Newspaper, with a Preface by the 
Rev. Johri Burder, A.M., of Stroud, Glo- 
cestershire ; to which* are added, a List of 
the Majority and Minority in both Houses, 
and a Copy of the New AcL 8vo. 4s. or 
in boards 4s. 64. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Researches into the Origin and Affinity 

of the Principal Languages of Asia and 

Europe. By LieuUCoL Vans Kennedy, 

of the Bombay Military Establishment 4to. 

s with Plates. & 12s. 64. 

PORKY. 

The Last of the Greeks; or, the FaU of 
Constantinople. A Tragedy. By Dwd 
Morpeth. 8s, 64. 

THIOLOOY. 

A Volume of Sermons. . By the Rev. 
Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 5s. 

A Compendious View of the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion; being 
the Substance of Lectures read in the Uni- 
versity and King's College, Aberdeen. By 
Alexander and Gilbert Gerard, D.D., late 
Professors of Divinity, and Chaplains in 



Ordinary for Scotland to his late Majesty. 
8vo. 8s. &L 

A Literal Translation of St, Paul's 
Epiitle to the Hebrews, from the Original 
Greek, with copious Explanatory Notes, 
By the late Rev. George V. Sampson, M A. 
M.R.I.A. H.M.G.S.L, Rector of Errigal, 
Diocese of Derby, Author of the " Statis- 
tical Survey, Chart, and Memoir of the 
County of Londonderry." Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. George Vaughan Sampson. 
8vo. 7s. 64. 

The Commission and Consequent Dudes 
of the Clergy, in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in April 1826. By Hugh James 
Rose, B.D. of Trinity College. 8vo. 8s. 

Biographical Nqtices of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and other Saints. With Re- 
flections adapted to the Minor Festivals of 
the Church. By the Right Rev. Richard 
Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 8vo. 13#. 

An Historical Enquiry into the Probable 
Causes of the Rationalist Character lately 
predominant in the Theology of Germany. 
To which is prefixed, a Letter from Pro- 
fessor Sack, upon the Rev. H. J. Rose's 
Discourses on German Protestantism. 
Translated from the German. Bv E. B. 
Pusey, M.A n Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 7*. 6U 

The Theological Works of the First Vis- 
count Barrington; including the Miscel- 
lanea Sacra ; the Essay on the Dispensa- 
tions; and his Correspondence with Dr. 
Lardner, never before published. To 
which are prefixed, a Life of the Author, 
with a brief Memoir of his Son, Shute Bar- 
rington, late Bishop of Durham. By the 
Rev. George Townshend, M.A., Preben- 
dary of Durham, and Vicar of Northaller- 
ton. S vols. 8vo. 1/. lis. 64. 

TEA VSXS. 

St. Petersburgh : a Journal of Travels 
to and from that Capita), through Flanders, 
the Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, 
Poland, Silesia, Saxony, Germany, and 
France. By A. B. Granville, M.D. 
F.R.S* &c &c. 2 vol. 8vo, with 70 plates, 
2*. 5s. 

Journal of a Voyage to Peru, a Passage 
across the Cordillera of the Andes ip the 
Winter of 1827, performed on foot in the 
snow ; and a Journey across the Pampas, 
By Iieut C. Brand, RJ*. 1 voL 8vo, 
with plates, 12s. 

Journal of a Residence at the Courts of 
Siam and Cochin-China. By J. Craw- 
ford, Esq. F.R.S. late Envoy. In 1 vol. 
4to, with Maps and numerous Plates, 3& 
St. 
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THE 

ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For NOVEMBER 1828. 



Art. I. Narrative of a second Expedition to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea, in the Years 1825, 1826, and 1827, by John Franklin, 
Captain R.N., F.H.S., &c, and Commander of the Expedition. 
Including an Account of the Progress of a Detachment to the 
Eastward, by John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c, Sur- 
geon and Naturalist to the Expedition. Plates and Maps. 4to. 
pp. xxiv. 320. clvii. Price 4/. 4*. London, 1828. 

^FHIS is, in all respects, an exceedingly valuable publication. 
The narrative is clear and interesting ; the decorations arc 
highly illustrative, and their execution is unexceptionable; the 
charts are on a large scale, and leave nothing to be desired' 
with respect to distinctness, correctness, and correspondence 
to the written details of which they are the analysis and exem- 
plification. We have adverted to these points, in the first in* 
stance, because we have, of late, had much reason to complain 
of the very unsatisfactory and ill-judged manner in which works 
of this kind -have been sent forth to the public. Inexpressive 
drawings, contract engravings, and miniature or mangled maps, 
have raised our critical choler above that salutary medium to 
which the tutissimus ibis is attached, and have drawn from us, 
if not the full exposition of disgraceful failure, such intimations 
at least, as might put our readers on their guard. How much 
of the present improvement is assignable to the publication 'by 
* authority ', we are unable to say ; but, whatever the cause may 
be, we are grateful for the result. 

• We sincerely hope that this (on the whole) successful expe- 
dition will close the series of skilful and gallant efforts that 
have been made to decide the long agitated question concern- 
the North-west passage. As an object of scientific curiosity, it 
is, to all reasonable intents and purposes, solved. There is, 
undeniably, a communication between sea and sea, clear of all 
Vol. XXX. N.S. O O 
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obstructions but those of climate, and they are fatal to regular 
mercantile enterprise. A long range of the line of coast has 
been made the subject of nautical survey ; and the deficient 
portions on the two extremities, may well be left, without ha- 
zarding brave men's lives in the attempt, unprofitable, even if 
effectual, to complete the hydrography of an inaccessible shore. 
The Fur Companies h*ve beep gradually descending the Mac- 
kenzie river; and either trader* or missionaries will, possibly 
at no very distant period, supply all the information that may 
yet be wanting. 

It affords, indeed, a marvellous illustration of the activity of 
science, to compare the maps of even thirty or forty years ago, 
with the aspect of these tracts in the charts of the present day. 
Previously to the bold and ably conducted enterprises of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, the only intimations of the real state of 
the northern regions, had been derived from the imperfect ex- 
plorations of Hearne; but the descent of the * Great River' to 
its moutb, with the subsequent investigations of Mackenzie, 
entitle him to distinguished honour as an accurate, intrepid, 
and indefatigable discoverer. A great deal has been said, at 
different times, about his negligence in omitting to ascertain, 
by tasting, Whether he had reached the sea or not. It is due 
.to his memory, to insert the full and liberal vindication that is 
given by Captain Franklin. 

1 Our enterprising precursor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, has been 
blamed for asserting that he had reached the sea, without having as- 
certained that the water was salt. He, in fact, clearly states, that 
he never did reach the salt water. The danger to which his canoe 
was exposed in venturing, two or three miles beyond Whale Island, 
(which lies to the eastward of our route,) at a time when the sea was 
covered with ice to the north, is a sufficient reason for his turning 
back ; and we can abundantly testify that those frail vessels are to- 
tally unfitted to contend against such winds and seas as we ex- 
Eerienced in advancing beyond the volume of fresh water poured out 
y the Mackenzie. It is probable, therefore, that even had the sea 
been free from ice at the time of his visit, he could not have gone far 
enough to prove its saltness, though the boundless horizon, the oc- 
currence of a tide, and the sight of porpoises and whales* naturally 
induced him to say that he had arrived at the ocean. The survey of 
the Mackenzie made on this expedition, differs very little in its out' 
line from that of its discoverer, whose general correctness we had 
often occasion to admire. We had indeed to alter the latitude and 
longitude of some of its points, which he most probably laid down 
from magnetic bearings only ; and it is proper to remark, that, in 
comparing our magnetic bearings with his, throughout the whole 
course of the river, they were found to be about fifteen degrees more 
easterly ; which may, therefore, be considered as the amount of in- 
crease in variation since 1789. In justice to the memory of Mac* 
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Jtenzte, I hope the custom of caHmg this the Great River, which is 
in general use among the traders and voyagers, will be discontinued, 
and that the same of ka eminent discoverer may be universally 
adopted.' 

It will not be necessary for us to recapitulate the particulars 
of the former expedition, in which so much had been effected 
by Captain Franklin and his companion, under circumstances 
of extreme privation and suffering. The erroneous calcula- 
tions and the guilty negligence which had inflicted such pro- 
tracted misery on our gallant countrymen, were, in this instance* 
avoided and provided against ; and the arrangements were made 
with a skill and foresight that appear to hate anticipated every 
casualty. Boats, of commodious construction, were completed 
in this country, and sent out, with stores and men, by the an- 
nual Hudson's Bay ship, in June 1824, while the officers, by 
taking their route through New York and Canada, were en- 
abled to delay their departure until February 1825. Th$ 
northern party advanced from York Factory into the interior, 
twelve hundred miles, before; they were joined by the offi&rs, 
who had joarneyed more than twice that distance to the point 
of junction, in latitude 56° 10' N., longitude 108° 55' W.» near 
the head of the water* which flow from the westward into 
Hudson's Bay. The meeting was gratifying to all parties ; and 
by none were the officers more warmly greeted than — to adopt 
Captain FranklhVs language — by their < excellent friend and 
' former interpreter!, Augustus the Esquimaux, and Ooligbuck, 
' whom he bad brought from Churchill as bis companion/ 
After much labour and many difficulties, especially during the 
conveyance of the boats and baggage across the Methye portage 
— a beautiful scene, admirably rendered by Edward Finden, from 
a rich drawing by Lieutenant Back — the party reached Fort 
Chipewyan, on lake Athabasca. The next* grand stage was 
Fort Resolution, on the Great Slave Lake; and here, says 
Captain Franklin, 

- ' We rejoiced to find...... oar worthy old Copper-Indian friends, 

Keskarrah and Humpy, the hrothtr of Akaitcbo, who had been 
waking two months for the express purpose of seeing us. These ex- 
ceHent men shewed that their gratification equalled ours, by re- 
peatedly seising our hands and pressing them against their hearts, 
and exclaiming, " How much we regret that we cannot tell what we 
feel for you here!" Akaitcho had left the fort about two months 
on a hunting excursion, hoping to return with plenty of provision 
for our use, by the middle of August, which was as early as he 
thought we should arrive. Keskarrah confirmed the melancholy re- 
pert we had heard in the more southern districts, that most of the 
hunters who had been in our service at Fort Enterprise, had been 
treacherously murdered, with many others of the tribe, by the Dog- 
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ribs, with which nation, we also learned, the Copper-Indians had been 
at' war, since the year of our departure from them, till the last spring. 
The peace had been effected through the mediation of Messrs. Dease 
and M' Vicar ; and we were gratified to find that Akaitcho and his 
tribe had been principally induced to make this reconciliation, by a 
desire that no impediment might be placed in the way of our present 
expedition. ." We have too much esteem," said Akaitcho, " for our 
fatner, and for the service in which he is about to be again engaged, 
to impede its success by our wars, and therefore they shall cease." 
And on being asked by Mr. Dease, whether he and some of his 
young men would go to hunt for the party at our winter quarters, 
he replied : " Our hearts will be with them, but we will not go to 
those parts where the bones of our murdered brethren lie, for fear 
our bad passions should be aroused at the sight of their graves, and 
that we should be tempted to renew the war by the recollection of 
the manner of their death. Let the Dog-ribs who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bear Lake furnish them witn meat, though they are our 
enemies." Such sentiments would do honour to any state of civili- 
sation/ 

Bear Lake had been fixed upon as the grand starting-point, 
and arrangements had been made for spending the winter on 
its shores, that the expedition might be ready to move at the 
earliest period of the following season. With the view, how- 
ever, of providing, as far as possible, against all contingencies. 
Captain Franklin determined on making a personal examina- 
tion of the outlets of the Mackenzie, that he might obtain, by 
actual observation, or from the reports of the natives, the 
means of ascertaining the direction of the sea-coast, and the 
general state of the navigation. In the mean time, the main 
body was to turn off for Bear Lake, and to prepare the winter 
residence of the whole party. On the 10th of August, Captain 
Franklin reached Fort Good Hope, in latitude 67* W 21° N., 
and longitude ISO 51' 38" E., <the lowest of the Company's 
* establishments.' Different parties of Indians were encounter- 
ed, and the demeanour of all was friendly ; but when the In- 
dian territory was passed, and the region of the Esquimaux 
entered on, the banks seemed deserted. The approach to the 
sea is interestingly described. The water which, from the ex- 

Eansion of the river into several channels, had for some miles 
een very shallow, gradually deepened, and assumed a greener 
hue, yet, even when the land to the east had disappeared, still 
retaining its freshness. The crew, though drenched with 
spray, and even by the waves which sometimes broke over the 
bows of the boat, pulled cheerfully and perseveringly against a 
contrary wind, until five hours' hard labour had fairly ex- 
hausted their strength. As a last resource, the sails were set 
with a double reef, and the little vessel went gayly over the 
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surge, until a shift of the wind enabled the crew to fetch into 
smoother water under the lee of an island. The stream was still 
fresh, but 'a line of strong ripple' appeared before them; 
they pulled across it, and the taste was brackish. Three miles 
further on, they had ' the indescribable pleasure of finding the 
« water decidedly salt' They landed on an island, and from 
its highest point looked forth upon the broad ocean, free from 
ice, and without obstruction to its navigation. Seals and white 
whales were sporting on the surface ; and our gallant country- 
men indulged in the brightest anticipations of complete suc- 
cess. 

The return was not marked by any event requiring citation. 
The ascent of the river was occasionally laborious, and their 
arrival at Fort Good Hope happily contradicted a report that 
the whole party had been murdered by the Esquimaux. On 
Monday, September 5, 1825, the members of the expedition 
were, for the first time, all assembled at their winter quarters, 
Fort Franklin, on the Great Bear Lake, latitude 65° 1 V 56" N., 
longitude 123° 12' 44" W. The arrangements for comfort and 
occupation seem to have been excellent; the occasional festi- 
vals were well managed; and in the regular prosecution of profit- 
able employment, with intervening dances and games at snap- 
dragon, aided by a little anxiety now and then on the score of 
food, the season of snow and storms passed pleasantly away. 

The plan for more active operations, separated the party into 
three divisions. The first and strongest, under Captain Frank- 
lin, in the two largest boats, was to take the coast westward of 
the mouths of the Mackenzie, and, if possible, to effect a junc- 
tion with Captain Beechey at the Icy Cape. The second, also 
with two boats, under Dr. Richardson, undertook the examina- 
tion of the eastward shore as far as the Copper-mine River, by 
a partial ascent of which it was to effect its return to Bear 
Lake. A detachment was left at Fort Franklin, for the pur- 
pose of keeping all complete. On the 20th of June, 1826, 
the boats started from the landing place. On July Sd, they 
reached the point where the channel divides, and 

1 By six in the morning of the 4th, the boats were all laden and 
ready for departure. It was impossible not to be struck with the 
difference between our present complete state of equipment, and that 
on which we bad embarked on our former disastrous voyage. In- 
stead of a frail bark canoe and a scanty supply of food, we were now 
about to commence the sea voyage in excellent boats, stored with 
three months' provision. At Dr. Richardson's desire, the western 
party embarked first. He and his companions saluted us with three 
nearty cheers, which were warmly returned; and as we were passing 
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round the point that was to hide them from our view, we perceived 
diem also embarking.' 

It was not until tlie boats had reached the estuary of the 
river, that the Esquimaux were seen ; and this first interview 
afforded but a rough 'specimen of their behaviour to strangers* 
On gaining sight of the vessels, the natives, in considerable 
numbers* came off iu their kaiyacks* and for some time, the in- 
tercourse was of the most friendly kind; but* unfortunately, an 
Esquimaux who had been saved by our sailors from swfbcatioflr 
in Uie mud, had an opportunity of observing the treasures that 
had been concealed by various Coverings from the surrounding 
savages. He soon communicated the intelligence to his coun- 
trymen ; and after some preliminary essays in petty pilfering* 
they concerted a general plan of assault, — dragged the boats on 
shore, and commenced a fierce struggle with the crews. Cap- 
tain Franklin was held down by three of the strongest, and all 
effectual resistance seemed utterly hopeless. 

' A numerous party then drawing their knives, and stripping them* 
selves to the waist, ran to the Reliance, and having first hauled her 
up as iir as they couki, began a regular pillage, handing the articles 
to the women, who, ranged in a row behind, quickly conveyed them 
out of sight. Lieutenant Back and his crew, strenuously, but good* 
humouredly, resisted the attack, and rescued many things from their 

S'asp ; but they were overpowered by nu rubers, aad had even seme 
fEculty in preserving their arms. One fellow had the audacity to 
snatch Vivier's knife from his breast, and to cut the buttons from his 
coat; whilst three stout Esquimaux surrounded Lieutenant Back with 
uplifted daggers, and were incessant in their demands for whatever 
attracted their attention, especially for the anchor buttons which he 
wore on his waistcoat. In tnis juncture, a young chief coming to his 
assistance, drove the assailants away. In their retreat, they carried 
off a writing desk and cloak, which the chief rescued, and then seat- 
ing himself on Lieutenant Back's knee, he endeavoured to persuade 
his countrymen to desist, by vociferating '< Uyma Uyma ", and was, 
indeed, very active in saving whatever he could from their depreda- 
tions. The Lion had hitherto been beset by smaller numbers, and her 
crew, by firmly keeping their seats on the cover spread over the 
cargo, and by beating the natives off with the butt-ends of their mus- 
kets, had been able to prevent any article of importance from being 
carried away. But, as soon as I perceived that the work of plunder 
was going on so actively in the Reliance, I went with Augustus to 
assist in repressing the tumult ; and our bold and active little inter- 
preter rushed among the crowd on shore, and harangued tbem on 
their treacherous conduct till he was actually hoarse. In a short 
time, however, I was summoned back by Duncan, who called out to 
me, that the Esquimaux had now commenced in earnest to plunder 
the Lion ; and, on my return, I found the sides of the boat lined with 
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men as thick as they could stand, brandishing their knives in the most 
furious manner, and attempting to seize every thing that was move*- 
able ; whilst another party was ranged on the outside, ready to bear 
off the stolen goods. The Lion's crew still kept their seats ; but, as 
it was impossible for so small a number to keep off such a formidable 
and determined body, several articles were carried off. Our principal 
object was tp prevent the loss of the arms, oars, or masts, or anything 
on which the continuance of the voyage, or our personal safety, de- 
pended. Many attempts were made to purloin the box containing 
the astronomical instruments ; and Duncan, after thrice rescuing it 
from their hands, made it fast to his leg with a cord, determined that 
they should drag him away also if they took it.' 

The perfect coolness and self-possession of the sailors, during 
this severe struggle, were not less remarkable than the apparent 
apathy of the Esquimaux under the blows that were dealt them 
with the stock of the musket. At length, however, they grew 
angry, and boarded the boats with the intention of disarming 
the men. In the very midst of these efforts, while they were 
struggling with Captain Franklin for his gun, and while a more 
effectual use of the knife was threatened, the assailants took to 
their heels, seeking hiding-places in every direction; and when 
Captain F. looked round in astonishment for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of this sudden panic, he discovered thai 
'Lieutenant Back, having got the Reliance afloat, had ordered 
his men to level their muskets. With the effects of this weapon* 
the Esquimaux have become acquainted through their wars 
with the Indians; and in the present instance, our countrymen 
found the benefit of that experience. The Lion, shortly after* 
floated; and when the Esquimaux took to their kaiyacks in 
pursuit, a threat to shoot the first man who came within shot) 
induced them to desist* Captain Franklin would not, of 
course, have hesitated a moment to order his men to fire at 
an early period, but, in the first place, from bis fear of injuring 
the innocent with the guilty, and secondly, that, while the boats 
were aground, the disparity of numbers would have enabled the 
savages, at close quarters, to exterminate the whole party. 
The loss of articles was not, on the whole, serious, and some 
were afterwards restored, in a brief fit of repentance, imme- 
mediately followed by another attempt to intercept the boats ; 
and it was subsequently ascertained, that the last was made un- 
der the impulse of a determined purpose not to leave one of 
their crews alive* We cannot dismiss this subject without ex- 
pressing our wonder at the three 'claptrap' plates which are given 
in connexion with this occurrence. They illustrate nothing; 
they exhibit nothing like scenery; presenting a mere collection 
of little, insignificant, ill drawn figures, in various attitudes of 
action and repose/ 
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The details of the voyage along the coast of the Polar Sea, 
exhibit a succession of most trying circumstances of difficulty 
and danger. Ice, shoals, fogs harassed the navigators inces- 
santly, and necessitated a severity of exertion and endurance, 
that was sustained with unbroken fortitude. A long detention 
at Foggy Island was fatal to die further prosecution of the 
expedition ; and after urging a laborious course a few miles 
further, to latitude 70° 84' N., and longitude 149° $T W., 
Captain Franklin determined on returning. In the meab time, 
the barge of the Blossom had pushed on from Icy Cape to la- 
titude 71° 23' 39" N., and longitude 156° 21' W., leaving a 
distance unexplored of about one hundred and sixty miles. The 
boats 9 heads were turned homeward August 18th. 

Dangers beset the party on its return. In a violent storm on 
the 26th, the boats were in most imminent peril, and were 
saved only by running on shore at all hazards. Providentially, 
when there was little expectation but that they must be inevi- 
tably staved, they took the ground at a favourable point. Three 
days after this escape, they were rescued by the warning of 
some friendly Esguimaux, from the treacherous intentions of a 
strong body of Mountain Indians. The story of this deliver- 
ance is not uninteresting. 

* Seven men of that tribe had been to Herschd Island, to trade 
with the Esquimaux, who shewed them the different articles they had 
received from us, and informed them of our being still on the coast, 
and that our return by this route was not improbable. This intelli- 
gence they set off at once to communicate to the rest of their tribe, 
who, supposing that we should ruin their trade with the Esquimaux, 
resolved on coming down in a body to destroy us ; and that they 
might travel with expedition, their wives and families were left behind 
them. They came to the sea-coast by the Mountain Indian River, 
opposite Herschel Island, and finding that we had not returned, but 
supposing it possible that we might pass them there, as they had no 
canoes to intercept us, they determined on travelling to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie, where they could conveniently subsist by fishing and 
hunting until our arrival. They had been informed of the manner in 
which we had been robbed by the Esquimaux at that place, and they 
formed a similar plan of operations. When our crews were wading 
and launching the boats over the fiats in Shoal Water Bay, a few of 
them were to have offered their assistance, which they imagined 
would be readily accepted, as we should probably take them for In- 
dians of the Loucheux tribe, with whom we were acquainted. While 
pretending to aid us, they were to have watched an opportunity of 
staving the boats, so as to prevent them from floating in the deeper 
channel, which runs close to the land near Pillage Point. The rest 
of the party, on a signal being given, were then to rush forth from 
their concealment, and join in the assault. They were, in pursuance 
of this plan, travelling towards the Mackenzie, when they disco* 
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vered our tents ; and it appeared, that the two young men who 
brought us the intelligence, had been sent, as an act of gratitude, by 
an old Esquimaux to whom we had given a knife and some other 
things on the preceding day. After hearing the plans of the Indians, 
he called the young men aside, and said to them : " These white people 
have been kind to us, and they are few in number, why should we 
suffer them to be killed ? you are active young men, run and tell 
them to depart instantly." The messengers suggested, that we had 
guns, and could defend ourselves. " True," said he, " against a 
small force, but not against so large a body of Indians as this, who are 
likewise armed with guns, and who will crawl under cover of the 
drift timber, so as to surround them before they are aware ; run, 
therefore, and tell them not to lose a moment in setting away, and to 
be careful to avoid the flats at the mouth of the river by entering the 
western channel." ' 

On the 21st of September, the boats reached Fort Franklin, 
after an absence of three months, and a voyage of two thousand 
and forty-eight miles; six hundred and. ten of which were 
through regions until then unknown but to the native savages* 

The voyage of Dr. Richardson and his party had, in the 
mean time, been successfully performed; and, although not 
without casualty, with less difficulty and hazard than fell to the 
share of the western expedition. An attempt, by the Esqui- 
maux, to pillage was repelled in the same way ; but the assault, 
though similar in most of its circumstances, was. neither so 
fierce nor so persevering. A storm of great severity endanger- 
ed their safety, and the ice was not only embarrassing, nut 
frequently menaced them with destruction. All, however, was 
overcome ; they reached the Copper-mine River, ascended to 
the proper point, abandoned their boats and superfluous stores, 
and crossing the Copper Mountains, reached Bear Lake on 
the 18th ot August, and Fort Franklin on the 28th. Dr. 
Richardson, without waiting for the chance of Captain F.'s re- 
turn by the Mackenzie, went on to Slave Lake with the view 
of extending his geological researches. 

After making every arrangement for the comfort of the men, 
and spending a considerable part of the winter with them, 
Captain Franklin set off on a sledge journey to Fort Chipewyan, 
which he reaehed on the 12th of April, 1827. On May 3 1st, 
he took canoe for Cumberland House, where, jon the '18th of 
June, he met Dr. Richardson after a separation of eleven 
months. During the absence of the expedition to the north- 
ward, Mr. Drummond, the assistant botanist, had been very 
actively employed in the interior, under circumstances of great 
privation. In September and October 1827, the whole party 
in two divisions reached England, with the loss of one indivi- 
dual from consumption, and another by drowning. 
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It is exceedingly satisfactory to find, from the statements be- 
fore us, that measures have been taken for the melioration, as 
far as practicable, of the moral and social habits of the Indians, 
and that they have not been without good effect. A singular 
history occurs towards the dose of the narrative, which may be 
worth extracting as an illustration of native character* 

* I mentioned in my former Narrative, that the northern Indians 
bad cherished a belief for some yean* that a great change was about 
to take place in the natural order of things, and that, among other 
advantages arising from it, their own condition of life was to be ma- 
terially bettered. This story, I was now informed by Mr. Stewart, 
originated with a woman, whose history appears to me deserving of a 
short notice. While living at the N. W. Company's Post, on the 
Columbia River, as the wife of one of the Canadian servants, she 
formed a sadden resolution of becoming a warrior ; and throwing 
aside her female dress, she clothed herself in a suitable manner. 
Having procured a gun, a bow and arrows, and a horse, she sallied 
forth to join a party of her countrymen then going to war ; and, in 
her first essay, displayed so much courage as to attract general re- 
gard, which was so much heightened by her subsequent feats of 
bravery, Jhat many young men nut themselves under Tier command. 
Their example was soon generally followed, and, at length, she be- 
came the principal leader of the tribe, under the designation of the 
•* Manlike Woman." Seine young and of a delicate frame, her 
followers attributed her exploits to the possession of supernatural 
power, and, therefore, received whatever she said with implicit 
faith. To maintain her influence during peace, the lady thought 
proper to invent the above-mentioned prediction, which was quickly 
spread through the whole northern district. At a later period of her 
life, our heroine undertook to convey a packet of importance from 
the Company's Post on the Columbia to that in New Caledonia, 
through a tract of country which had not, at that time, been passed 
by the traders, and which was known to be infested by several hos- 
tile tribes. She chose for her companion another woman, whom she 
passed off as her wife. They were attacked by a party of Indians, 
and though the Manlike Woman received a wound m the breast, she 
accomplished her object, and returned to the Columbia with answers 
to the letters. When last seen by the traders, she had collected 
volunteers for another war excursion, in which she received a mortal 
wound. The faith of the Indians was shaken by her death, and soon 
afterwards, the whole of the story she had invented fell into dis- 
credit.' 

The Dog-rib Indians are of the Chipewyan race, and their 
traditions are evidently from the same source. Captain Frank- 
lin has given a specimen or two of their legends; remarkable, 
amid strange and bewildering absurdity, as ascribing labour 
and mortality to the eating of forbidden fruit, and as contain- 
ing a palpable reference to the Deluge, the preservation of a 
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single family with * all manner pf birds and beasts, 9 and the 
Sending forth of animals to ascertain the^state of the waters. 

* For a long time, Chapewee's descendants were united as one 
family; but at length, some young men being accidentally killed in 
a game, a quarrel ensued, and a general dispersion of mankind took 
place. One Indian fixed his residence on the borders of the lake, 
taking with him a dog big with young. The pups in due time were 
Uttered, and the Indian, when he went Out to fish, carefully tied them 
up to prevent their straying. Several times as he approached his 
tent, he heard a noise of children talking and playing ; but on en- 
tering it, he only perceived the nuns tied up as usual. His coriofky 
being excited by the noises he had heard, he determined to watch ; 
and one day, pretending to go out and fish according to custom, he 
concealed himself in a convenient place. In a short time, he again 
heard voices, and rushing suddenly into the tent, beheld some beauti- 
ful children sporting and laughing, with the doc-skins lying by their 
side. He threw the skins into the fire, and the children retaining 
their proper forms, grew up* and were the ancestors of the Dog^rib 
nation.* 

This is simply absurd ; but, to oar feelings, there is some- 
thing inexpressibly affecting in the folk) wing statement: 

' On Mr. Dease questioning some of the elderly men as to their; 
knowledge of a Supreme Being, they replied—" We believe that 
there is a Great Spirit, who created every thing, both us and the. 
world lor our use. We suppose that he dwells in the lands from 
whence the white people come, that he is kind to the inhabitants of 
those lands, and that there are people there who never die : the 
winds that blow from that quarter (south) are always warm. He 
does not know of the wretched state of our island, nor the pitiful 
condition in which we are." To the question, Whom do your me* 
dicine men address when they conjure ? they answered—" We do 
not think that they speak to the Master of Life, for, if they did, we 
should Aire better than we do, and should not die. He does not in- 
habit our lands." ' 

Captain Franklin gives it as his opinion, founded on the dis- 
coveries actually made, as well as on the coincident statements 
of the northern Indians, that the coast trends eastward from 
Cape Turnagain towards Repulse Bay ; and he recommends a 
renewal of the attempt made by Captain Lyon, but frustrated 
by the tempestuous weather that disabled the Griper. Admit* 
ting the obvious advantages connected with the commencement 
of the voyage on the Auantic side, he suggests counteracting 
considerations of great weight, and appears to wish for nothing 
better than opportunity ofmaking the experiment 

A valuable Appendix is subjoined, containing — Topographi- 
cal and Geological Notices — Meteorological Tables— Observa- 
tions on Solar Radiation — On the Velocity of Sound — Tables 
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of Latitude, Longitude* and Variations — The daily Variation 
of the Horizontal Needle — On the Aurora Borealis. The ob- 
servations of Captain Franklin on the Aurora, led him to con- 
clusions at variance with those of Captains Parry and Foster, 
who could not find that it influenced "the movements of the 
needle. 

A scientific Supplement is in course of preparation, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Richardson and Professor Hooker. 



Art. II. The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.SS. Lond. and Edin., &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1828. 

[Concluded from page 2SS/] 

\VE must pass over the sixth and seventh chapters, which 

treat or ' Moral Obligation, and of certain principles 

' which co-operate with our Moral Powers in their influence 

* on the conduct'; and proceed to the third book, in which 
Mr. Stewart treats of the various branches of our duty. His 
arrangement is founded on die different objects to which they 
relate, viz., God — our fellow creatures — and ourselves. He 
observes that, * as our duties to God must be inferred from the 
€ relations in which we stand to him as the author and governor 
1 of the universe, an examination of the principles of natural re- 

* ligion forms a necessary introduction to this section/ (p. 328.) 
We are willing to admit the necessity of the introduction, but 
we do marvel at its disproportionate size. The great subject 
introduced — the various branches of our duty to God — is 
crowded into ten or twelve short pages, while the prefatory 
matter is expanded into three hundred. Doubtless, this pre- 
liminary inquiry is a very important one, and, on that account, 
its prolixity may be in some measure excused. It embraces 
the proof of the existence of the Deity — of his Moral attributes, 
— and of a Future state. 

' In proof of the existence of the Deitv', says Mr. Stewart, 'two 
modes of reasoning have been employed, which are commonly dis- 
tinguished by the titles of the arguments £ priori t and £ posteriori ; 
the former founded on certain metaphysical propositions which are 
assumed as axioms ; the latter appealing to that systematic order, 
and those combinations of means to ends, which are everywhere 
conspicuous in nature/ p. 933* 

We agree generally in the opinion expressed by our Author, 
that the argument a posteriori is both more level to the com- 
prehension of ordinary men, and more satisfactory to the phi- 
losopher himself. It contains, Mr. Stewart states, two steps. 
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• Every thing which begins to exist, must have a cause' ; and, 

* a combination of means conspiring to a particular end, im- 
( plies intelligence. 9 In unfolding the argument, Mr. Stewart 
enters of course upon a discussion concerning the nature of 
causation, &c. We were prepared to expect, that a consider- 
able degree of obscurity would hang over our Author's state- 
ments on this point He rejects all the assistance which Dr. 
Brown's speculations might have afforded him, and writes, inr 
deed, as if no such book as " An Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect", were in existence. We greatly regret this 
on more accounts than one. It is not our wish to be under- 
stood as expressing an opinion, that Dr. Brown has dispelled 
all the darkness in which this difficult subject had been inr 
volved; but we do think that he has succeeded in clearing 
away much of that obscurity in which Mr. Stewart remains 
from an apparent determination not to avail himself of his aid. 
The subject is so important, and there are so few who, if they 
think at all upon it, think correctly, that wt shall present to 
the reader our own views, in connexion with those of Mr. 
Stewart, in reference to it 

- The phenomena of the universe occur in a certain settled 
order. To an event which regularly and immediately precedes 
another event, we give the name of cause ; to that which as 
uniformly succeeds another, we apply the term effect. Into 
our idea of a cause and an effect, there enters nothing more, 
than the conception of the one as the immediate and invariable 
antecedent, and of the other as the immediate and invariable 
consequent ; and the conception of this relation between the 
cause and the effect, is all that enters into our notion of power. 
Now the notion of power is a necessary conception ef the 
mind, which has been so constituted by its Creator, that we 
can never witness the occurrence and operation of a cause, 
without an irresistible belief thati in all subsequent periods of 
time, events, similar to those which are at that moment pre- 
sented to our view, will certainly result from its influence ; nor 
can we observe an effect, (V. e. a change in the state of any mind, 
or in the appearance or motion of any body,) without feeling an 
irresistible conviction that it must have bad a cause; in other 
words, must be a consequent; for that is all that is meant by the 
term. And as the universe, if not eternal, must have had a 
beginning, (*. e. must have undergone a change from not being 
to being,) we cannot think of its creation without the irre- 
sistible Belief of the existence of God, of whose sublime Voli- 
tion it is the astonishing consequent. 

Our notions, then, ofcausation, power, &c«, are not radically 
different, when the great Cause of all things, and when secondary 
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(Sauces/ as they have keen called, aie the objects of our thoughts; 
for, whether we think of fire as the cause of the liquefaction of 
ice, or of the Divine volition as the cause of the existence of 
innumerable worlds, there enters nothing into our notion . of 
cause, in either case, but the conception of immediate and in* 
variable antecedenco—that such a volition, on the part of God, 
is instantly followed by the existence of a world, and that the 
application of fire to ice is instantly followed by the liquefac- 
tion of the latter substance. We can form no conception of 
power, even in reference to God himself but of his volition as 
the direct and invariable antecedent pf certain events; and in this 
respect, we surely may attribute power to created and subordi- 
nate agents. 

Mr. Stewart, however, thinks cliifcrently. He maintain* 
that, info our conception of a cause* there enters more than the 
potion of constant and invariable antecedence. He contends, 
with Dr. Price, that ' for one thing to be the* cause of another; 
'it must produce it by its efficiency and operation ' (as if this lat- 
ter phrase conveyed any other conception, then that it imme- 
diately and invariably precedes it) ; and, on these statements, be 
builds Us distinction between what be calls efficient and phy- 
sical causes* The conjunctions only of events which occur in 
the material world, are, be says, perceived. We do not tee 
that one produces another. In short,' Mr. Stewart allows, that, 
in the department of natural science, there not only may be no 
power, causation, &c, on his system, but that there actually is 
none. * The only instance ' he says, ' in which we have any 
1 immediate knowledge of an efficient cause, is in the conscious- 
' nass we have of our own voluntary actions. 9 (p. 356.) Phy- 
sical causes have no efficiency, he tells us ; they are mere ante- 
cedents, t. e. they are not causes at all, — they are not such in 
our conceptions even^-for, into our notion of a cause, there en- 
ters, be argues, more than the conception even of immediate 
and invariable antecedence. The phenomena of nature are pro- 
duced by mind, and God is the only agent in the material unU 
yoree* 

^ * But, perhaps, it may be thought by some, that this very coocJtt~ 
sbon is a sufficient refutation of the supposition from which it re in- 
ferred ; for* how is it possible to conceive, that all the events which 
are constantly taking place in the universe* are the immediate effects 
of the Divine agency 7 For my own part/ proceeds Mr. Stewart, ' I 
have no scruple to admit this conclusion in all its extent ; for I can- 
hot perceive any absurdity that it involves ; and I am happy to find 
that it is agreeable to the sentiments of some of our best and soundest 
philosophers. " All things ", says Dr. Clarke, " that are done in the 
wsrldr are done either immediately by God himself or by created in- 
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ttfligtnt befogs. Matter being evidently not capable of any laws, or 
powers whatsoever, any more than it it capable of intelligence, ex- 
cepting only this one negative power, that every part of it will always, 
and necessarily, -continue in that state, whether of rest or motion, 
'wherein it at present is. So that all those things which we commonly 
say are the effects of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, 
of -gravitation, attraction, or the like, are indeed (if we will speak 
strictly and properly) the effects of God's acting upon matter conti- 
nually and every moment, either immediately by himself, or mediately 
by some created intelligent being. Consequeiatly, there- is a* such 
thieg as what we commonly call the course, of nature, or the newer 
.of nature. The course of nature, truly and properly speaking, is nor- 
thing else but the will of God producing certain effects in a continued, 
regular, constant, and uniform manner ; which course or manner of 
acting, being in every moment perfectly arbitrary, is as easy to be al- 
tered at any time as to be preserved." pp. 362— 5. 

We bave no hesitation in confessing, that this was once our own 
. opinion; but the arguments of Dr. Brown have folly convinced 
lis that we were mistaken. By Mr. Stewart, it is due to him to 
state, the sentiments expressed in the foregoing quotation wort 
thought to be more friendly to the doctrines of naUmtl religion, 
than what he calls the common inaccurate conceptions enter* 
tained concerning the relation of cause and effect; we bave no 
doubt, indeed, that they were adopted by him partly on that 
account. He appears, in common with Dr. Reid, to bare 
(bought himself especially set for tbe defiance of the great prin* 
ciplea of morality * and religious belief, (though bis own belief 
was at variance with that of the great body of his pious coon* 
try men,) against the sceptical philosophers ; and we confess we 
rather regret that he should have done so. It drew him aside, 
in some measure, from the great business of tbe intellectual phi* 
losopher. It led him * to consider the mind in its applications 
« to natural religion, rather than as in itself presenting pheno* 
? mena, tbe examination and arrangement of which constitute 
' the most comprehensive of all tbe sciences. 1 * It affected his 
statements iu reference to the nature and laws of mind ; and led 
probably to the adoption of principles and modes of philoso- 
phising, with the view of repelling tbe attacks of those sceptics, 
the unsoundness of which is becoming more apparent every 
day. So far is Mr. Stewart's doctrine concerning .physical 
causes from being favourable to religious belief, that it goes* 
as we shall proceed to shew, to the subversion of much or the 
evidence we possess in support of the doctrine of the Divine ex- 
istence. 

Contrivance supposes a contriver ;— the adaptation of means 

• Vide Welsh's JVfemoits of Br. Brown, pp. 900-10, ' 
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to ends, the existence of intelligence and skill. Now, in the 
universe, there is fill but fln infinite number of inch cases of 
adaptation; there must, accordingly, have been a contriving 
mind from which they emanated, t. e. there most be a Goo. 
But, according to Mr. Stewart's philosophy, there are, in truth, 
no means in the material universe ; nothing is effected by means, 
and, consequently, there can be no development of wisdom in 
the adaptation of means to ends. God does not, on Mr. 
{Stewarts system, enlighten us by means of the sun, nor warrit 
us by means of the fire. He does it without either, by a direct 
exertion of bis power. Physical causes, he states, are ante- 
cedents merely. They do not produce the changes called ef- 
fects. They precede them, merely because the power of God 
has bound the cause and the effect together in that order of 
priority and posteriority. But as there is no adaptation in the 
cause to stand in that relation, as it has no power to produce the 
effect, and actually does not produce it, — since it is God that 
gives us the sensations of vision and of heat, and not the suti 
and the fire, — there can manifestly be no more wisdom displayed 
in the production of these sensations immediately upon the ap-* 
pearance of the light and the ©re, than if they had uniformly 
followed the beating of a drum, or the crowing of a cock ! If 
physical causes have no efficiency, — if matter cannot act, cannot 
afreet nfe, it cannot become known to us; it has no relation td 
us ; all its relations are to God alone. A physical cause Can 
aerve no purpose whatever, unless it be snpposed, as Dr. Brown* 
remarks, to be a kind of remembrancer to God when he should* 
put' forth his power to produce a change in* the material world, 
or to excite a particular feeling in our minds. As 'if he could 
need, or would give existence to any such remembrancer I 
•What is that idle mass of matter which cannot affect us, or be 
' known to us, or to any other created being, more than if it 
4 were not? If the Deity produces in every case, by his owri 
< immediate operation, all &o& feelings which we term sehsa- 
4 >ttons or perceptions, he does not first create a multitude of 

* inert and cumbrous worlds, invisible, and incapable of affect* 
' irig anything whatever, that he may know when to operate, in 

* the same manner as he would have operated, though they did 
4 nt* exist This strange process may indeed have some re- 1 
'.semblance to the ignorance and feebleness of human power? 
4 but it is not the awful simplicity of that Omnipotence 

* Whose word leaps forth at once to its effects; 
' tU Who, calls for things that are not,— aud tiwgr qopie/* 

H i ■ H i II — «— — ^ i ■ II i ■ i i » i *+m^+^ ■ i ■■ ■ i I ■ t u i 

* Vide Brown on Cause and Effect, 3d Edition, pp. 124, 5. 
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'Besides, as the same Writer observes with great acuteness, if 
matter cannot affect us, not possessing even derived efficiency, — 
4 if it have no direct agena/ % how is it to act even as a remem- 
1 brancer (in reference to God)? If it be so wholly destitute 

* of power, as to be incapable of producing any change like 
' sensation or perception in our rfcinds, why are we. to suppose 

* it capable of producing feelings of this sort in a far mightier 
< Spirit? If it be not perceived at all, it is, with respect to 

* every other being, as if it did not exist: and if it can occa- 

* sion, in any mind, a feeling that otherwise would not have 
1 arisen, 60 as to be to it a remembrancer, it cannot have that 
' powerlessness relatively to mind, which is ascribed to it.; and 

* may, therefore, on the same principle, be the immediate cause 
1 of sensation in us, without the intervening agency of any otlier 
« Being/* 

Mr. Stewart's mistakes on this subject seem all of them to 
have arisen from his conceptions of matter as essentially inert, 
capable only of being acted upon ; and from his mistaken, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, indefinite and mysterious notions in reference to 
the nature of action in the case either of matter. or of mind. It is 
a fixed principle with him, that matter cannot act — that it can- 
not, in the phraseology of Dr. Price, produce a change, either in 
mind or on another portion of matter. Hence his doctrine, 
that there are no causes, properly so called, in the physical 
world; though, in a spirit of courtesy scarcely consistent with 
the spirit of philosophy, he consents that they shall retain the 
name. We believe, that, previously to the publication of Dr. 
Brown's works, this principle, in reference to matter, was al- 
most universally held. We trust that it will speedily be as ge- 
nerally abandoned. We hesitate not to affirm, that it is at 
utter variance with all experience. A magnet is made to ap- 
proach a needle; the latter moves towards it Now, what ever 
sense we attach to the term action here, does not the magnet 
act upon the needle? To reply in the negative, on the ground 
that the magnet, being matter, is essentially inert, is to take for 
granted the very point in debate; and to take it for granted too, 
in opposition to evidence that appeals to the senses : for the 
supposition that the effect is produced by mind, is a mere un- 
supported assumption. To argue, as Mr. S. has done, that, 
unless we affirm the inertness of matter, we must adroit that it 
is capable of sensation and thought, is unfair. The only phi- 
losophical argument in support of the immateriality of the mindj 
is, that the property of sensation, &c, is incompatible with cer- 
tain known properties of matter, and, therefore, cannot co-exist 

* Vide Brown on Cause and Effect, 3d Edition, pp. 540, 1. 
Vol. XXX. N.S. P P 
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with them. Bat with what property of matter, except strcfi as 
have been gratuitously given to it for the express purpose of 
supporting its essential inertness, is the power of acting incota* 
patible ? What evidence have we that mind can act, which does 
not exist with respect to matter ? The evidence of conscious- 
ness, Mr S. seems to think. ' We are conscious, 9 he says, * in 

* effect at least, that mind acts upon matter/ We answer, that 
we are conscious of no such thing. We arts conscious of a voli- 
tion, or desire, or whatever it oe called, that a certain limb 
should move in a certain manner; but we are not conscious oF 
the motion of the limb, which is without the mind, any more 
than we are conscious of the motion of the sum in* the heavens; 
nor are we conscious of the connexion between the volition and 
the motion. We are not conscious that the volition produces 
the motion, if by this we are to understand more than that it is 
its immediate and invariable antecedent ; nor, indeed, art we 
conscious that it produces it in any Sense. We know, indeed, 
from experience, that the motion is the immediate Mid invari- 
able consequent of the volition ; we believe that it will be » in 
all time to come. And this is the amount of what w* know. 
It constitutes all that we ever can know. Nothing mot* enters 
into our notion of causation, power, tec, when the cause is a 
volition, and the effect a bodily motion, than when both cause 
and effect are physical events or changes. The volition arises $ 
the muscular action immediately ensues. The boiling water is 
poured upon the ice, and the ice instantly dissolves: In both 
cases, the inseparable connexion of the events, or their imme- 
diate and invariable priority and subsequence to each other, 
exhausts the whole of our knowledge *• So utterly unfounded 
Is the distinction which Mr. S. insinuates in the statement, ihat 
' the only instance in which we have any immediate* knowledge 

* of an efficient cause, is in the consciousness we have of oar-own 

* voluntary actions.' This statement is liable to great excep- 
tion on another account ; for a voluntary action, e. g., * macu- 
lar motion, is not, on Mr. Stewart's own principles, « sufcjfeetof 
consciousness at all. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure 
of introducing the following quotation from Dr. Brown, «s ft not 
only confirms the statements we have "made, but tends lowbrow 
light upon another point which we propose to touch upon im- 
mediately. 

• It has been usual for philosophers, by a very false di*. 

* tinction, to which their imperfect analysis has ted, to term 
1 matter inert, as if capable only of continuing changes, knd 

* * Nor do we know anything more of the connexion between the 
Divine volition and its resulted 
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to distinguish mind as alone active* an^ capable of begin? 
ning changes* But (be assumption of this quality is founded 
on the difference to which I have alluded, of the continued 
visibility of the train of changes in matter, while there is only 
a partial and indirect exhibition to our senses, of the train 
'that is continued in mind. Jf the train could in both cases 
become visible to us, we should find, that no created mind is 
payable of beginning spontaneously a series of changes, more 
than any mass of created master. All is only a continuance 
of changes, and often of mutual changes. If, without the in- 
tervention of matter, thought arise after thought, and passion 
after passion; as often, without the intervention, of mind, does 
the motion of a few sipall particles of matter produce in other 
masses a long series of elemental motions. If mind often act 
upon matter, as often does matter act upon mind ; and though 
matter cannot begin a change of itself wheti all the preceding 
circumstances ha,ve continued the same, as little, when all the 
preceding circumstances continue the same, is such a change 

.possible ip mind. It does not perceive, without the occur? 

. repce pf an object to be perceived, .nor will, without the sug- 
gestion of some object of desire. The truth is, that certain 
changes of mind invariably precede certain other changes of 
mind, and certain changes of matter certain other changes of 
matter; and also, that certain changes of mind invariably pre- 
cede certain changes of matter, and certain changes of matter 
invariably precede certain changes of mind. To say that 
mind produces motion in matter, while matter cannot produce 
motion in mind, is but an abuse of language : for motion, as 
an object of our perception, must be a state of some material 
thing. It might, in like manner, be said, that matter only is 
active, and that mind is inert, because it cannot produce, in 
itself or in other minds, that painful sensation of heat, which 
is immediately produced by the contact of a burning mass; or 
that many of the most powerful chemical solvents are inert, 
while another solvent alone is active, because from the use of 
that one solvent alone a particular product can be derived. 
Though matter, caaoot produce motion in mind, it can pro- 
duce sensation in it; and though mind cannot produce sensa- 
tion in matter, k can produce in it motion.'* That is to say, 

matter acts, or is the cause of changes, as well as mind. 

We believe then, in opposition. to Mr. S«, that there is real» 

though derived efficiency in physical causes ; and that physical 

changes are not effected directly by Divine energy. The latter 



* Cause and Eflfect, pp. 93—6. 
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sentiment, in addition to the olyectiooe already urged* is to**t* 
festly encumbered with the difficulty* that it destroys the distiac* 
tion between ordinary and miraculous event*, mad than oiftet* 
the argument in support of Divine Revelation. Bat en tftfe 
point we must not enlarge. 

If our reader can lose sight of the contradiction* that an ar- 
gument in support of the Divine existence, should be boHt 
upon the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the mate* 
rial universe, after a train of reasoning designed, as we have 
seen, to shew, that no means are employed in the production 
of these ends, — that all the changes which it exhibits are die 
direct result of Divine power; he will be greatly pleased with 
the exposition of that argument Mr. Stewart shews* by a, 
luminous train of reasoning, the foundation on which we resb 
' our inference of design from its effects.' He admits, with 
Mr. Hume, that it is not built upon reasoning or experience* 
Not upon the former, because, as he argues, the belief of the 
existence of a designing cause « has prevailed in all ages and 
nations; among the unlearned, as well as among the learned,' 
the former of whom were not likely to gain it by a process ttf 
reasoning. 

' Indeed,' adds Mr. S., ' without a capacity of inferring design 
from its effects, it would be impossible for us to conduct ourselves 
in the common affairs of life ; a consideration which of itself renders' 
it probable to those who are acquainted with the general analogy of 
our constitution, that it is not entrusted to the slow and uncertain 
exercise of our reasoning powers, but that it arises from some in- 
tuitive perception of the mind.' Vol. II. p. 15. 

Not upon the latter, 

* because experience can only inform us of what is, aod not what 
must be ' * of a connexion between a sign and the thing sig- 
nified, in those cases in which both of these have been separate, ana 
distinct objects of our perceptions ; but, in the instance before us, the 
thing signified is not an immediate object of sense, nor indeed of 
consciousness.' p. 18. 

1 In what manner then, 9 it may be asked, ' shall we grylain 
' the origin of our conviction, that the universe is the work of 
4 a designing cause, if it be granted, that this conviction ia neir 

* tber founded on reasoning, nor on experience? On this 
question, Mr. Stewart remarks as follows: 

4 From the observations already made in the prosecution of this 
argument,' I flatter myself it sufficiently appears, that, if there be 
such a thing as an intuitive perception or judgement of the HMiidj • 
the inferences we make of design from its eftects, are emitted to ttter** 
appellation. A capacity of forming suck inferences is plainly jan e*» 
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sentM pari of our constitution ; and to dispute their certainty in the 
caHUBon aflair* of life, by urging sceptical sobtihies in opposition to 
them, would expose a man to the charge of insanity > as infallibly as 
if he were to dispute the certainty of a mathematical axiom/ 

pp. 18, 19. 

Having exhibited the proof of the existence of God, and 
presented us with some admirable remarks on His unity, His 
power and wisdom, Mr. S. proceeds to a consideration of His 
moral attributes; under which phraseology he includes His 
goodness and His justice; or, in other words, he produces the 
evidences of benevolent design in the universe, and of a moral 
government exercised over man bv means of rewards and 
punishments. In support of the Divine goodness, Mr. Stewart 
dwells more upon the & priori argument than is commonly 
done, and takes ground which none who acknowledge the 
scriptural doctrine of the fail, will be very forward to occupy. 
' We must lay it down', he says, ' as a fundamental principle, 
' that our ideas of the moral attributes of God must be derived 
'.from our own moral perceptions. It is only by attending to 
'these, that we can form a conception of what His attributes 
' are. 9 (p. 109.) The argument of Mr. Stewart is substan- 
tially, though not expressed in the very words we employ, — 
that there is an immutable difference between right and 
wrong— *some things are to our moral perceptions right — God 
must be what appears to us to be right — goodness appears to 
us to be right; therefore God is good. Now if man hnd re- 
mained in a state of moral purity— if no cloud had been thrown: 
over his perceptions by the introduction of 6in, we might have 
permitted the argument to pass unchallenged; though even 
then it would have been, as it appears to us, the more obvious 
and decisive course, to examine His works, provided we en- 
joyed no superior revelation of His character, in order to 
attain satisfaction on the point whether goodness constitutes 
one of His moral attributes. But man is a depraved being.' 
His moral perceptions are affected by the fall. He puts evil 
for good, and good for evil ; and, accordingly, the method re- 
commended by Mr. Stewart, of making our moral perceptions 
the rule of the views we entertain of the Divine character, 
has* led to all the gross and grovelling conceptions of His na- 
ture which have invariably prevailed where Divine revelation 
has been unknown. 

Not embracing, the scriptural doctrine, that this world is a 
revolted province in Jehovah's empire, and that all the multi- 
plied evils which exist in it are the fruit of sin, and so do not 
militate against the supposition of the Divine goodness, Mr. 
Stewartvseems unable to rest, in support of it, upon the argu-. 
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meat A posteriori which has been urged with sq much force by 
Paley and others : indeed, he fairly gives it up. If be cannot 
prove that God is good, by the light which is derived from our 
morftl perceptions, ne confesses that he cannot prove it at all. 

4 The foregoing reasonings rest entirely on oar own moral petoep- 
fkms, without any reference to facts collected from without ; and I 
apprehend,' he proceeds, ' that it is only after establishing d priori 
this presumption for the Divine goodness, that we can proceed to 
examine the feet with safety. It is true indeed, that, independently 
of this presumption, the disorders we see would not demonstrate ill 
Intention in the Author of the universe; as it would be still possible, 
that the apparent disorders in that small part of it which falls under 
our observation, might contribute to the happiness and perfection of 
the whole system. But the contrary supposition would be equally 
possible, that there is nothing absolutely good in the universe, ana 
that the communication of suffering is the ultimate end of the laws 
by which it is governed/ pp. 114, 15. 

We think this a dangerous statement, and one which is 
totally uncalled for by the facts of the case. There is doubt- 
less much suffering in the world; should it prevent onr confi- 
dence in the Creator's benevolence? We answer, no; for, not 
to avail ourselves of the consideration urged above, that man is 
a sinner, we maintain, with Paley, that pain is never the object 
of contrivance: that object is invariably good. And it is 
surely the end which is aimed at, that exhibits the character of 
the designer as benevolent, or the contrary. * Teeth are con- 

* trived to eat, not to ache ; their aching now and then is inci- 
dental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from it; or 

* even, if you will, let it be called a defect in the contrivance; 
' but it is not the object of it' ; it does not accordingly disprove 
the benevolence of the Creator ; while the entire fact of tb# 
case imperatively forbids the supposition, that ' the communi- 
6 cation of suffering is the ultimate end of the laws by which 

* the universe is governed. 9 Considering the whole of what 
Mr. Stewart bas written in support of the goodness and of the 
moral government of God, we deeply regret that he has not 
availed himself of the discoveries of Revelation. Though 
treating on the doctrines of Natural Religion, why avail him- 
self of no light but that which reason affords? Why uie a 
taper, when tne sun of Revelation has arisen ? We are cer- 
tainly not without our apprehensions that Mr. Stewart, in com* 
mon with too many writers of that olass, did not sufficiently 
appreciate the information to be derived from the latter source. 

.It would gratify us much, to be able to quote liberally from 
the chapter which treats of a Future State. We should be 
disposed, indeed, to make certain exceptions to a part of the 
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wetophyaics of the first Luthdr considers 

the argument for a futi hi the. nature pf 

the mind ; but of the 3 unfolds the evi- 

dences in support of th from the human 

constitution ahd from which man is 

placed, aad which is less metaphysical, we have pleasure in 
expressing a very high degree of approbation. Mr* Stewart 
is at home here ; aim though the discussions are not all that 
might be wished, in consequence of his defective theological 
views, and bis entire want of reference to that volume which, 
bv a few words, removes all doubt from the subject, yet, the 
high tone, of moral sentiment and feeling by which they ate 
peryaded, renders them refreshing and gratifying iq no ordi- 
nary degree. 

. After this preliminary view of the principles of natural reli- 
gion, Mr. Stewart proceeds to a distinct stftteifteut of the duties 
we owe to God, and to each other* The account be jjivea of 
the foriper is, as we have said, very meagre and unsatisfactory; 
but in the sections which are devoted to the consideration of 
relative duties, and of those which we owe to ourselves, Mr. S. 
appears to great advantage. We regret much that the length 
to which our remarks have extended, ai)d the desire we feel to 
make a few observations upon the philosophical Arminianism 
of our Author, prevent our doing more than assuring the 
reader that he njay expect to derive from this part of the work 
a high mental treat. 

We pass on then to the appendix, in which Mr. Stewart 
avows, in opposition to the religious creed of his country, bis 
belief in ' the liberty of the will ', as that phrase is used by 
writers pf the Arminian and Pelagian school. Did our limits 
permit* we should be glad to go into an extended examination 
of his arguments; but we can now do no more than pre* 
sent them to our readers, in connexion with a very few com- 
ments. Mr. Stewart considers the will as that power of the 
miud by which we determine in any given case and circum- 
stances ; volition, as the act of this power. He agrees with 
JLpcke in thinking, that the question in reference to liberty and 
necessity, is not whether the will, but whether the man, is free; 
*. inasmuch as liberty, which is bat a power, belongs only to 

* agents, aod cannot be an attribute or modification of the will, 
' which 19 also but a power/ He tells us, ' that, instead of 
f speaking of the influence of motives on the wil^ it would be 

• much more correct to speak .of the influence of motives 09 
' tbe.agenL* In defining the liberty, of which he affirms all 
men. are possessed, he is not satisfied with the statement of 
Locke,, that * the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in *oy 
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'togepM* do or to forbear anj»<p*ftSetttftr action* according : to 
4 the deteripinatien of the mind* whereby ekfaer of tben ifl pre* 
' Jarred to the other 1 ; he denies, that it consists only in a 
power to act as- we will ; and calls it * a freedom of choice be* 

• tweeu good and evil— a power over the determinations of the 
' will/ (p. 484)* Mr. Stewart doubtless thought this phrase* 
ology perfectly intelligible and precise; we are persuaded, 
however, that it is indefinite. The will is pamer> according to 
the philosophy of this Writer ; so that the language be employs 
is equivalent to the assertion, that man has a power over the 
determinations of his power. The question, to be put ioteHi* 
gtbly, must be as follows: Have we reason to think, that the 
volition of any mind in any given circumstances (understand- 
ing the word circumstances as comprehending the moral state 
of the mind, as well as external inducements) might be the re* 
verse of what it is? It is essential to the support of Mr* 
Stewart's system, to reply to this question in the affirmative; 
and this we understand him to do. In contending for his own 
view of liberty, he appeals to the evidence of consciousness; 
maintaining, that the doctrine of free will (as previously ex- 
plained) is * consistent with the common feelings and belief of 

* mankind 9 — that 'it is supported by the most irresistible of 
' all evidence, that of our own consciousness 9 ,— an evidence so 
complete that it authorizes him to cut the knot produced by 
'the intricate puzzles of Jonathan Edwards', and which he 
fairly confesses himself unable to unloose. Now we must avow^ 
that we have not the evidence in support of this free will, 
to which Mr. Stewart appeals. We have no consciousness of 
possessing a power to direct volition, whatever volition may be* 
towards any point, or all points of the compass, at the same 
moment; a power which is necessarily implied in the statements 
of Mr. Stewart. We feel that we are free agents; u e. that 
what we do, we do voluntarily, and that we have the power to 
do what we will ; but consciousness of freedom -more than this* 
we have none. We believe that those who imagine that they 
are conscious of more, are deluding themselves; — that the con- 
sciousness for which Mr. Stewart contends, is, on his own 
principles, impossible. Consciousness, taking Mr. Stewart for 
our guide, (and we believe him to be correct here,) .does not 
inform us of the existence of the mind, nor of its powers; hot. 
of its various thoughts, feelings, determinations, &c. It does 
not inform us that we have a power called (by our Author) 
the will ; but merely apprises us of the actings of that power* 
We are conscious, in short, of our volitions; but, of their cense . 
or origin, consciousness, on Mr* Stewart's own principles,' can 
give no more information thai* it affords with respect to the 
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erase of our sensotfone. This powsrow kha detOTmlmtidffsTOf * 
the will, of which Mr. Stewart speaks, it netran attyttflbbtiettj 
or state bf mind; it it, in fad, a new power* There to not 
only the power celled will, bjit there is, a poweiMo guide ttotf 
power* Now whether we have such* a -ptvrtri; is ceitaWy ri ' 
fair sabjeot of debate ; bat we are' confident that Mr. Stewart * 
relinquished the guidance of his own philosophy, when he ap^ 
pealed to consciousness in support of its existence. 

The freedom for which our Author contends; is at utter va*? 
riance with the certain influence of motives upon the mind;' If 
that which appears, on any account, most desirable, certainly 
produces volition, then, say all our philosophical Pelagians, we ' 
are not free agents. The volition must be voluntary— *we must 
choose to will, or we lose our freedom. Now if this be the 
case, it follows, as a necessary consequence, according to die 
argument of President Edwards, that this choice to toxll must 
be a free choice — that we must choose to choose to will, or the- 
same result will happen ; so that we are driven to the suppo- 
sition of an infinite series of wills, which is absurd. Mr* 
Stewart deemed it necessary, however, to adhere to bis doctrine 
of freedom, even after this reduction ad absurdtm, or to give up 
his faith in the responsibility of man* He opposes, therefore, 
as he was constrained to do, the doctrine, that motives have a 
necessary, we should rather say a certain, influence in pro- 
ducing volition ; and his statements on this point will need to 
be examined. We shall give the substance of them before 
we proceed to offer any remarks of our own. He admits, in 
opposition to Dr. Reid, that 'for every action there must be 

* some motive \ and that ' the merit of the action depends upon 
' the motive.' He appears also to admit, that motives influence 
and determine the will ; but tbis admission does not, he thinks, ' 
overturn the notion of its self-determining power, because the * 
question is, ' What is the nature of the influence which they 

* exert V If the motive be the* cause of the volition, (undfetu 
standing the word motive in the sense of President Edwards,) 
the notion of liberty is, be says,' overturned. Tltf* he accord- 
ingly denies. He seems indeed at a loss to conceive wbat^ is 
the relation between die action and the volition; (pp. 478*9, 
Note;) but at length, he represents it as the occasion* of the 
mind's acting, or the reason for acting, (p; 495)— thejfrwtf <sm&, 
to secure which the mind pots forth its powers* - He* is'eure; 
at all events, that it is not the proper cause. And then, as the 
arising of a volition implies a change in the state of the mindj 
to avoid directly impugning the axioms that &wry: change tkm •' 
quires a cause, (though he expressly declares that fcshaakL ho -. 
confined in its application ^ to inamteate matter'; so that there 
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may be* t£mg* in the state of the mind *w*4tHtf a : fatf*/) be 
tells us, that, in the case of. the determinations of a, voluntary 
agetit, «Ae is himself the author of them', and. that 'nothing 
« could have led philosopher* to look out for any other causes 

* of them, but eo apprehended analogy between volition in £ 

* mind, and motion in a body.- (p. .4770 

- On these statement* we observe^ First, that Mr. Stewart's 
admissions overturn his system* 'For every volition, there 
must be', he admit*, 'some motive/ Now, a& innumerable 
cases occur, in which there is no motive but to one particular 
volkkm, how is it possible thai* io any of these cases* actual vo- 
lition can be different from what it is? It is essentials as we 
have seen, to the support of Mr. Stewart's system* to maintain, 
that, in all cases, the determinations of the mind might be Aha 
reverse of what they are* When the motives, then are ajl 
adapted to influence our decision, Mr. Stewart is manifestly 
reduced to the dilemma of supposing, either that the volition 
cannot be otherwise than it is, or, if it be otherwise, that there 
may be volition without a motive. 

Secondly, by denying that the motive is the cause of the vp* 
litiaiv end by affirming that the voluntary agent, or the wind 
itself, is its cause, Mo Stewart must be understood to maintain, 
, either thai volition in any. given circumstance* cannot be other- 
wise than it is,— or that the same cause, in the same circum- 
stances, may produce not xwly different, but directlv opposite 
results. To maintain the latter, is to oppose an intuitive, truth. 
Thai different effects cannot flow from the operation of the sajpe 
cense* when die aircumstantea remain the same, and, that every 
effect must have a rouse, are assertions which res* on the same 
bask; they are aelterident truths* Yet, Mr. Stewart's senti- 
ment* tmpose the farmer. Inducements are not, be says, the 
aewsat of volition ; they merely present, be states*, the occasions 
of volition ; the mind is the .cause* And. when that pause U in 
the same state, and the asotives which are presented to it are 
preriedy the same* the effect may be, different; (for, if this Be 
not maintained, the Pelagian notion of liberty is, overturned;) 
u e. the same cause may be productive of different effect*. No,w, 
if a volition sustain the relation of an effect to any thing, ajnd 
if that thing be the mkid, how does the doctrine of Mr, atftvajt 
disler from the statement, that the aun may freeze and imil 
water of the same temperature* et the seme time ? 

* Thirdly, we would ask, whether any precise idea can .be at* 
tacked to the assertaofi, that the t»ind i* the cause of its yoK- 
ttona ? At the present ad vanoed sts^ge of m«nW science, it will 
ecaroeiy be contended* that a volition (.whether we regard .w- 
iHien bs desire, m a* something different from U) i* e&y tiuog 
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different frbm the mbd itself. We take it for mated, tbetatt 
who are capable of fermh^ any opinion upon u« subject, nil! 
admit at once, that a voKtion, like a thought or a sensation, is 
nothing else than the mind in * particular state. Nov we can 
understand what is meant by one state of mind being the cause 
of another state; (a perception being the cause of an emotion, 
tor instance ;) but whit are we to understand by the mind it* 
self being the cause of one of its own states? If there were 
any meaning in the expression, (which we distinctly deny to be 
the case, oft any theory of causation,) why might we not say, by 
parity of reasoning, that the mind is the cause of ail its states— 
the cause of its love, fear, joy, &c ; that a particular state of 
the brain, for instance, is not the cause of sensation, but that 
the {mud, being possessed of active power, causes the sensation? 
If there be any broad line of difference here, let it be pointed 
out And the difficulty of conceiving what is meant by the 
ftatemeet, that the mind is the cause of its volitions, is multi- 
plied a thousand-fold, by the consideration to which we have 
just referred ; that, according to the Pelagian notion of liberty, 
the mind, i. e. the cause, may, in the same circumstances, pro-* 
duce different volitions ; a notion, we confess, which appears 
- to us as gross an absurdity, as would be the assertion, that a 
certain perception of the mind may produce either a sensation 
an emotion, or a lwoken leg. 

Fourthly, we wbuld ask those who embrace Mr. Stewart's 
notions, what reasons they have for denying that motives stand 
in the relation of causes to the volitions of the mind, which 
would not go to prove that there is no cause in the universe^**-* 
the Divine Being excepted, if, indeed, an exception can be al- 
lowed even here r That one event is the cause of another, we 
have no knowledge but what is derived from experience* We 
see one event uniformly preceding, another uniformly follow- 
ing : the former, we say, is the cause of the latter. The boiling 
water is applied to the ice, the ice dissolves; the water in the 
state described is, we say, the cause of the liquefaction. . A 
conception of danger arises in the mind ; it is instantly followed 
1 by the emotion of fear ; the conception we immediately con- 
clude to be the cause of the emotion. Now bow is it with regard 
to volition ? An object presents itself to our view ; there im- 
' mediately arises in the mind the conception of important bene- 
fits which we should derive from its possession; and thia con- 
ception is immediately succeeded by a determination, or a vo* 
lition, to use those means which may tang- as to the enjoy- 
ment of it. This conception of good k the motive ; it is im- 
mediately followed by the volition ; experience proves that the 
junction is not an accidental one; and, tbeiefoffe, «Jn thcjame 
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[lplude that any one dvenf is-theianse 
not, entitled, yea required, Ho concbokie 
stise of the tolilion J Hew could Mr. 
on is the cause of muscular motion P> 
it by experience in the manner already 
t» that the motion follows, the volition ; 
paribus, it will always follow it; that is* 
as its cause, for nothing further than: 
captions of a cause. In like manner,' 
e to which we now refer, follows the 
conception of good ; we believe, that it will and must follow 
the conception of the greatest amount of good ; in other words* 
we regard, or ought to regard, the motive or the conception 
as the cause of the volition. To say that the mind, and not* 
the motive, is the cause of the volition, is to utter words which, 
appear to us to have no meaning. Had Mr. Stewart merely- 
denied efficient power to motives, as he has done to physical - 
causes, and contended, on that account, that the state of mind 
which we call volition cannot be produced by them, but uiust 
result, directly from the exertion of Divine energy, he might in* 
deed have entangled himself in difficulties, but he would' 
have been at least intelligible. But to argue that, not Gdd,« 
but the mind is the cause of the volition, on the ground -that 
the mind is essentially active, is much the same as to con*' 
tend, that the mind is the cause of loving, fearing, thinking, ' 
&c; in which states it is certainly as active (whatever be the 
meaning which is attached to the expression) as in determin- 
ing. That the mind ha6 the power to determine, in the same 
sense in which it has the power to love, and that every voli* 1 ; 
tion is the volition of the intelligent agent himself, so that, m 
whatever he does, he acts voluntarily, (and cannot, therefore, be 
confounded with any mere physical agent,) is unquestionable. 
And we suspect that no other idea can be attached to the *tate«- 
ment of Mr. Stewart, that the mind is the cduse of its <voii» ' 
tions. A power over the determinations of the mind,- i& »" 
power to determine. If any one should think that be cane** « 
tract any meaning from this phraseology, we make him per** 
fectly welcome to the benefit. 

Fifthly; if there be no virtue in action, except in those cases' '• 
where motives have not a certain influence in producing good 
volitions, how shall we ascribe holiness to the blessed God 
himself? - He is not what He is by volition, but by neceMty 
of nature. He cannot lie — cannot look upon sin. Is? Hi* • 
character less deserving of approbation on that account? < .Wsy* 
have been accustomed to think, in the case of any moral '*£isj»,o 
that the immoveable direction of his volitions towards rectitude 
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eanstittite&the highest moral excellence f but tfce possibility*^ 
fiatore woald appear to form tbe very essence of Pelagian VI rV 
tote. . To ^affirm that any thing more than voluntary agency in 
Che doing of good or of evil, fe necessary to justify us in regard- 

S" f the agents with approbation, or the contrary, is, in effect, to 
rm, that the character of God has no claim to our adoration; 
and' that we ought not to do what we are compelled by our . 
physical constitution to do. God has so formed the mind, 
that we can no more avoid blaming an intelligent agent doing 
voluntarily what he knows to be wrong, than we can avoid see- 
ing when the eyes are open. It is the voluntariness- of moral 
actions, when the agent is conscious of what he is about, that 
awakens the approving or condemning emotion ; we are, ac- 
cordingly, entitled to infer, that it is the quality which ought to- 
excite it. And if we insist upon any thing more to justify the 
emotion, — if we maintain that it must be a voluntary voluntatis 
ntossi—we shall find ourselves entangled in interminable diffi- 
culties. • 

Our apace will not permit us to enlarge, and, therefore, we 
ask, finally, bow it can be said, consistently with Mr. Stewart's 
principles, that it is God ' who worketh in us to will and to do 
of His good pleasure/ How can good volitions, on the prin- 
ciples of Pelagian ism, be ascribed to God ? He is in no sense 
the cause of them. The mind of the moral agent is the cause. 
If, indeed, the good volition proceed from tbe influence of in* 
docements, the only instruments of moral government, acting 
upon a morally good state of mind, produced by Divine 
agency,-— which is tlie opinion, we presume, of most Calviniats,— 
then it may, or rather, it must be ascribed to God. But, if 
the motive does not stand in the relation of cause to the vo- 
lition, — if it does not produce it, — if the mind is the cause,— 
the mind uninfluenced by the motive, (for, if the mind were in- 
fluenced by the motive, the motive would be the cause of the 
volition,)— then God has nothing at all to do with tbe busi- 
ness* and the sinner may take the credit to himself of possess- 
ing self-originated virtue. And further, if tbe mind may be 
the cause of a volition, in direct opposition to motive, (which, 
it ought never to be forgotten in this discussion, must be tbe 
cane, or the Pelagian notion of liberty is overthrown,) then all 
human actions must be contingent in themselves, and can be 
no more foreseen by Omniscience, than by us ; a position which 
our Author, though with his usual hesitancy, seems to take, in 
connexion with his brother philosopher, Dr. Adam Clarke,* in a 
coitimon warfare against the principles, as we imagine, of 
sound philosophy, and certainly against those of scripture. , 
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. 
Since no one can 4etiy, that kmm evil actions have been farer 
seen, it can avail the Arrainian little (as Mr. Watson himself 
confesses,) to maintain that infinite knowledge may possibly. art 
know others* 
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taste and those who 
last twenty years; to 
old national author*, 
n reprinting the al- 
as been followed in 
Christian Theology. 
1 uniform editions* if 
, Baxter, Owen, end 
on. our minds, would 
Is we have seen it, 
usble as these vobi+ 
purposes of religious 
igher interest hi the 
is of papacy* and* let 
ttry wen. They wetoe 
reckoned among the 
most powerful, of English theological writers. They hold s 
place in our national literature, analogous to thai which Hotter 
and Orpheus, Solon and Pythagoras, possessed m the patriotic 
feelings of the ancient Greeks. They rose* in the might of gi- " 

Bntic mind ; they seised with sagacity* aad still more with 
fty integrity, the occasions which were furnished by the 
change-portending agitations of society; they directed men to 
the prime fountains of heavenly knowledge; and they wielded 
our language in all the roughness of its. native vigour, an to- 
strumem of conveying aqd exciting thought, energetic and 
commanding in the highest degree. 

The part which they bore in. the PmQT&wvj&T HaroEMATioN* 
the greatest of events since the apostolic age; thc&r kaowledge 
of paasiqg events, and often pieroiog insist into them; thai* 
heroism in the love of truth, and their atrugglos against error; 
the reasonings by which they repeUed she sophistry W their 
powerful adversaries; their triumph* in the field 4t argjssarnt, 
wjien they fell in the strife of power ; aod the amaiing eonso* 
guanoes, which hswe heen paodkwad by their ehftraoters ami 
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eflbrts;-^these» sr*l many hssocli***i»<^side*MHms f havegtasf 
them an imperishable claim Upon the love and tOTeMce of all 
succeeding lime. 

Some have insinuated that* in their capacity of Christians 
and divines* they are to be esteemed, rather than followed; 
and that they merit our thanks, but are no objects of our imi- 
tation ; that they but battered down some of the walls of error 
and superstition, leaving the deep foundations scarcely assailed. 
We reply, that these common opinions are, to a considerable 
extent, erroneous. Some of the Reformers, and we may in 
particular mention Melancthon, Bucer, and Calvin, shewed * 
most wonderful grasp of the tree principles of bible-interpreta* 
tion. A comparison' of them with hosts 6f commentators, 
during almost 
shews that mei 
sound method* 
sense of the si 
*ere no other, 
their writings, 
work begun in 
England, a lib 
Schwetschke, c 
tion of all the 

tides, of the German, French, and Swiss Reformers, to be 
edited by Dr. Bretschheider; and Schulthess of Zurich baa 
done the same, for erecting the noblest monument to the me- 
mory of Zomglius, in a complete publication of his works. 

The character of a Biblical divine is, in a remarkably high 
degree, doe to our early patriot, reformer, and martyr, William 
Ttndale, the first translator into English of the New Testa* 
ment, and some portions of the Old, fivm their originals : tor 
WyclifFe's great achievement, his English Bible, was made from 
the Latin Vulgate. The volume in our hands, (for the jirst, we 
perceive, is to be published last, and is to contain a Life of 
Tyndale,) supplies ample proof of this. It is truly a book of 
delightful reading, whether we read for the gratification of curl* 
osity, or for liberal amusement, or for the better purpose of reli* 
gious edification. The Author's strong tense, h\» naivety bis fine 
coruscations of genius, bis strokes or wit, his uncompromising 
vehemence against unscriptural doctrines and ungodly deeds, 
stand here in the most unaffected harmony with evangelical 
faith, sublime piety, and ardent benevolence to all men. But 
the grand characteristic lies in his ever inculcated reverence 
for the divine word, and in bis admirable principles of scrip- 
tural study and interpretation. We here find the fundamental 
rules of Bible Exegesi** clearly laid down and illustrated in a 
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extremely saftsfactery and irtipressive. Thes6 id- 



estimable lessors were thus given in the infancy of the Reform- 
ation. Had they been duly retained, the ensuing generations 
would not have witnessed those accommodations, allegorising*, 
detachifnent of sentences or members of sentences from their 
connexion, and tortured applications 'to the point in'haadV** 
it was quaintly called, which have disgraced many teachers <*f 
religion, and deeply injured its sacred cause. Such valuabfe 
passages often shew themselves, but especially in the "Pro- 
logues-~-before the Five Books of Moses, — shewing the Use of the 
Scripture." As,' to the majority of readers, Tyndale's works 
must have all the freshness of the newest publication, we shall 
need no apology for justifying our opinion by some extracts. 

' ■ I submit this book, and all other that I have either made or 
translated, or shall in time to come (if it be God's will that I shall 
further labour in his harvest,) unto all them that submit themselves 
unto the word of God, to be corrected of them : yea, and morebvd 
to be disallowed and also burnt, if it stem worthy ; when they have 
examined with the Hebrew, so thatihey first put forth of their own 
translating another that is more correct.' p. 5. 

* Of the ceremonies, sacrifices, and tabernacle* with all bis glory 
and pomp, understand that they were not permitted only, but also 
commauded of God, to lead the people in the shadows of Moses and 
night of the Old Testament, until the light of Christ and day of th£ 
New Testament were come. As children are led in the phantasies 
of youth,, until the discretion of man's age be come upon them. Ah& 
all was done to keep them from idolatry. Th4 tabernacle was or- 
dained to the intent- they might have a place appointed them to dtf 
thai* sacrifices openly in .the sight of the people, and namely, [i. e. 
principally J of the priests which waited thereon; that -it might be 
seen that, tbey .did ail things according to God's word, and not after 
the idolatry of their own imagination.' p. 20. 
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4*k| moreover,, though «H sacrifices and cflmiowi esm be no grsassal 
or foundation, to build upon; that is, though we can prove nou gh t 
with them, yet, when we have once found out Christ and his myste- 
ries, then we may borrow figures, that is to say, allegories, simili- 
tudes, or examples, to open Christ and the secrets of God hid in 
Christ, even unto the quick, and to declare them more lively and 
aensiWj with them than with all the words of the world. For 
similitude* have more virtue and power with them than bare words, 
and lead a man*s wits farther into the pith, and marrow, and spiritual 
understanding of the thing, than all the words that can be imagined. 
And though also that all the ceremonies and sacrifices have, as it 
were, a star-light of Christ ; yet some there be that have, as it were, 
the light of the broad day, a little before the sun rising, and express 
Wm and the circumstances and virtue of his death, so plainly as if 
we should play his passion on a scaffold, or in a stage-play, openly 
before the eyes of the people : as the scape-goat, the oraaen serpent, 
the ox burnt without the host, the passover-Tamb, &c.' p. 2& 

* Farthermore ; because that few know the use of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the most part think it nothing necessary but to make al- 
legories* which they feign every roan after his own brain, at wild ad- 
venture, without any certain rule.— We had need to take heed every 
where that we be not beguiled with false allegories, whether they be 
drawn out of the New Testament or the Old, either out of any other 
story or of the creatures of the world, but namely [principally] in 
this book [Leviticus]. Here a man had need to put on all his 
spectacles, and to arm himself against invisible spirits. 

'First j Allegories prove nothing: and by allegories understand 
examples, or similitudes borrowed of strange matters and of another 
thing than thou entreatest of* As, though circumcision be a figure 
of baptism,. yet thou canst mot prove baptism by circumcision: for 
this argument were very 'feeble, the Israelites were circumcised, 
therefore we must be baptized. 

' But the very use of allegories is to declare and open a text, that 
it may be the better perceived and understood. As, when I have a 
cjjear text of Christ and the apostles that I must be baptised, then I 
may borrow an example of circumcision, to express the nature, 
power, and fruit or effect, of baptism.— Paul (1 Cor. x.) maketh the 
tea and the cloud a figure of baptism ; by which, and a thousand 
mote, 1 might declare it, but not prove it* Paul also, in the sakr 
place, maketh the rock out of which Moses brought water onto the* 
children of Israel, a fignne or example of Christ ; not to prove Christ, 
Ubr that were impossible,) bat to describe Christ only: even as 1 
. Christ himself (John St.). borrowed, a similitude or figure of the* 
brazen serpent, to lead Nocodeenu* from his earthly imagination into 
the spiritual understanding of Christ's saying : " As Moses lifted up 
aserpeot in the wilderness, so must the Son of sassi be lifted up, that 
none that behave in him perish, but have everlasting life." By which 
similitude, the virtue of Christ's death is better described than thW 
could*) declare it with a thousand words. For, as those murmnrer*' 
against GodVas s<*» as they repented, were healed of tttefr deadljr 
wounds,, through looking on^ha brazen serpent only, withowt med> 
Yeu XXX.— N.a Q Q 
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cjne or any other help ; yea, and without any atlier reason >ut : thajt 
God hath said it should be so, and not to murmur again, but to leave . 
their murmuring : even so, all that repent and believe in Christ are 
saved from everlasting death, of pure grace, without and before their 
good works, and not to sin but to fight against sin, and henceforth 
to sin no more. 

' Even so, with the ceremonies of this book, thou canst, prow 
nothing; save describe and declare only the putting away of our, 
sins through the death of Christ. 

' Finally ; beware of allegories ; for there is not a more handsome 
or apt thing to beguile withal than an allegory, nor a more subtle . 
and pestilent thing in the world to persuade a false matter than an 
allegory. And contrariwise ; there is not a better, vehementer, ov^ 
mightier thing to make a man understood withal, than an allegory/ 
For allegories make a man quick-witted, and print wisdom in aim ^ 
and maketh it to abide ; where bare words go in at one ear and out a$s 
the other/— p. 32—35. 

' Thou shalt understand, therefore, that the Scripture hath )>ut t 
one sense, which is the Literal Sense. And that literal sense is th&. 
root and ground of all, and the anchor that never faileth ; w here u a to 
if thou cleave, thou canst never err, or go out of the way. And, if, 
thou leave the literal sense, thou canst not but go out of the way^ 
Neverthelater, the Scripture useth proverbs, similitudes, riddles, or 
allegories, as all other speeches do : but that which the proverb, s^r - 
militude, riddle, or allegory signifieth, is even the literal sense which . 
thou must seek out diligently. As in the English, we borrow woio^ 
and sentences of one thing, and apply them unto another, and give,, 
them new significations. We say; Let the sea rise as high as he wUl ri 
yet God hath appointed how Jar he shall go : meaning that the tyrant* 
shall not do what they would, but that only which God hath ap* 
pointed them to do. Look ere thou leap : whose literal sense is, do 
nothing suddenly or without avisement. Cut not the bough thai thou* 
standest upon : whose literal sense is, Oppress not the commons ; and 
is borrowed of hewers. When a thing speedeth, not well, we borrow 
speech and say, The bishop hath blessed it; because that nothings 
speedeth well that they meddle withal. If the porridge be burnt to* 
or the meat over roasted, we say, The bishop hath put his foot in the 
pot, or The bishop hath played the cook; because the bishops bujn*. 
whom they list and whomsoever displeaseth them. He is a ponitfcak 
fellow ; that is, proud and stately. He is popish ; that is euperatjtiaujtf 
and faithless. —Thus borrow we, and feign new speech, in everp. 
tongue. AH fables, prophecies, [meaning such as are conveyed, in* 
symbolical terms,] and riddles, are allegories.;— and the interpret** 
tions of them are the literal sense. » ■ ...» 

' So, in like manner, the scripture borroweth words and sentence^ 
of all manner of things, and maketh proverbs and similitudes or ^1^ 
gories. As Christ saith (Luke iv.), Physician, heal thyself* whoaa. 
interpretation is, Do that at home which thou doest in strange plaoqs* 
So, when 1 say, Christ is a lamb; I mean not a lamb that beared* 
wool, but, a meek and patient lamb, which is^beaten for other, maX^ 
ti»Us> .Christ is a. utW ? not that beareft b grapes, baf ou^o£ vbjfra 
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root the branches that believe duck the spirit of life, and mercy, and 
grace, and power, to be the sons of God, and to do his will. The 
srarilftudes of the gospel are allegories, borrowed of worldly matters, 
to express spiritual things. The Apocalypse or Revelations of John 
are allegories, whose literal sense is hard to find in many places. 

' Beyond all this; when we have found out the literal sense of the 
■cripture, by the process of the text, or by a like text of another 
place, then go we, and as the scripture borroweth similitudes of 
worldly things, even so we again borrow similitudes or allegories of 
the 8 cripture, and apply them to out purposes : which allegories are 
nor sense of scripture, but free things beside the scripture, and alto- 
gether in the liberty of the spirit: which allegories I may not make 
at all the wild adventures, but must keep me within the compass of 
thb faith, and ever apply mine allegory to Christ and unto the faith. 
Take an ensample. Thou hast the story of Peter ; how he smote on? 
Mafchus's ear, and how Christ healed it again. There hast thou, in 
the plain text, great learning, great fruit, and great edifying ; which 
I pass over, because of tediousness. Then come I, when I preach of 
the law and the gospel, and borrow this ensample, to express the na- 
ture of the law and the gospel, and to paint it unto thee before tfcine 
eyes. — This allegory proveth nothing ; neither can do. For it is not 
the scripture, but on ensample or a similitude borrowed of the scrip- 
ture, to declare a text, or a conclusion of the scripture more ex- 
pressly, and to root it and grave it in the heart. For a similitude or an 
ensample doth print a thing much deeper in the wits of a man, than 
doth a plain speaking ; and leaving behind him, as it were, a sting to 
prick him forward and to awake him withal. Moreover, if I could 
not prove with an open text that which the allegory doth express, 
then were the allegory a thing to be jested at, and of no greater value 
than a tale of Robin Hood. — And, because that allegories prove no- 
tiling, therefore are rhey to be used soberly and seldom, and only 
*here the text offereth thee an allegory. 

" -*— — And likewise do we borrow likenesses or allegories of the 
scripture, as of Pharaoh and Herod, and of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, to express our miserable captivity and persecution under Anti-* 
eMst the Pope. 

' *'The greatest cause of which captivity, and the decay of the faith, . 
atid this blindness wherein we now are, sprang first of allegories. 
Rw Origan and the doctors of his time, drew all the scripture into 
atfegorfes. Whose ensample they that came after followed so long, 
till they 'at last forgot the order and process of the text, supposing 
tltait the scripture served but to feign allegories upon 4 . Insomuch 
that twenty doctors expound one text twenty ways, as children make 
descant upon plain song. Then came our sophisters, with their ana* 
gfcgfcatand topological sense, and with an antitheme ef half an inch, 
out of which some of them draw a thread of nine days long. Yea, 
sfiett snah find enough that will preach Christ, and prove whatsoever 
peftit of the faith that thou wilt, as well out of a fable of Ovid or any 
c4h*r poet, as out of St. John's Gospel or Paul's Epistles. Yea; 
•hey are come unto such blindness-, that they not only say, the literal 
***** prdftteth not, but ah* that it is hurtful and noisome, and kilfcth 

QQ* 
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the. souL Wbiek datanabte doctrine they prove [i. e. attempt to 
establish] by a text of Paul & Cor. ill), where he saith,.' The letter 
kiUeth, but the spirit, giveth life*' LoJ say they, the literal sense 
killeth, and the spiritual sense giveth life. We musty therefore, eajr 
they, seek out some topological sense. 

4 Here learn what sophistry is, and how blind they are; that thou 
mayest abhor them and spue them out of thy stomach for ever. 
Paul, bv the letter, meaneth Moses's law, which the process of the 
text following declareth more bright than the euu. But it is not 
their guise to look on the order of any text: but,* as they find it in 

their doctors, so allege they it, and so understand it* »' pp» 339— 

344. Obedience of a Christian Man* 

This admirable man proceeds to an exact and judicious in- 
terpretation of the whole passage; a passage, which it would 
have been well if none, since the day of his. monkish contem- 
poraries, had in like manner misused. 

Amidst the abundance of pages rich in wisdom arid piety, 
and which might set out a feast of citations, we must re*trj*n 
ourselves within straiter limits than we find easy. 

rw 

' We are likewise bound to look in the Scripture, whether, our 
fathers have done right or wrong; and ought, to believe noting 
without a reason of the Scripture and authority of .God's wqrd. 
And of this manner defend thyself against all manner of wickedness 
of our spirits, armed always with God's word, and with a Btrortg tffyd 
a steadfast faith thereunto. Without God's word, do nothing ; %ftd 
to his word add nothing; neither pull any thing therefVetn ; r fes 
Moses everywhere teacheth thee. Serve God in the spirity and;thy 
neighbour with all outward service* Serve God as he hath /ap- 
pointed thee, and not with thy good intent and rood, seal. iRe- 
metnber, Saul was cast away of God for ever, 
God requireth obedience unto his word, and at 
tents and good seals which are without God's ' 
ber that Christ is the end of all things. He 
place, and he is our peace. For, as there is 
other name, so is there no peace in any other 

never have rest in thy soul, neither shall the .. v . ~. v . ~~_^~ 

ever cease to gnaw thine heart, till thou come at Christ j till *hbu 
hear the glad tidings, how that God. for hie sake, hath>fisfeEivfen 
thee all freety. If thou trust i 
Thou shalt think, I have not do 
so great a love as I should do? w 
be to receive help at my need ? 
and such like* If thou trust in < 
JBave I told all? have I told all 
, enough ? bad I as great sorrow in 
had pleasure in doing them? Li 

pilgrimages, gettest thou no rest .„ mj 

gods themselves which sell their pardon* s* good** ear* theaj* »or 
soinewhites give them &e*iy ftr gioprjF a*W frus^ Aft, therein 
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themselves. They build 1 colleges and make perpetuities, to be 
prayed for for eve* ; and lade the lips of their headmen or chaplains 
with so many masses and dirges and 00 long service, that I have 
known some that have bid the devil take their founders' souls, for 
very impatience and weariness of so painful labour* 

4 As pertaining to good deeds, therefore, do the best thou 
canst, and desire God to give strength to do better daily ; but in 
Christ put thy trust, and in the pardon and promises that God 
bath made thee for his sake ; and on that rock build thine house 
and there dwell. For there only shalt thou be sure from all 
Storms and tempests, and from all wily assaults of our wicked 
spirits, which study with all falsehood to undermine us. And the 
Qod of all mercy give thee grace to do so, unto whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.' p. 364. Obed 

.1 One hundred pages of this v 

curious treatise, entitled " The 
, bits, a fioe«pecimeu of the higl 
.;Tyndale* Though he was wel 

opposed the divorce of Queen 

engaged in the interests of the p 

tofedftle that his sagacity did » 

that measure, a probable means of advancing the reformation 

l of religion ; yet, as he believed the project of a divorce to be 
\ yrrpng in itself, (upon grounds which to us appear insufficient,) 
J; &e opposed it in the most resolute and uncompromising 
^manner. This vigorous treatise sets out with a deduction 
vfram our Lord's words in John xviiL 36., that • the Officers in 
-<f Christ's kingdom may have no temporal dominion'; that 

* Prelates ere appointed to preach Christ, may not leave God's 
'< word attd minister temporal offices, bat ought to teach the lay 

* people the right way, and let them alone with all temporal 
/* business.' He argues that, ' because Peter did exceed the 

* other apostles in fervent service toward his brethren,' there- 
j '£>re ia he called, not in the Scripture, but in the use of speak- 
*-,1 iMi thechitfest of the apostles ; and not that he had any do- 
1 **mion over theop;— but, that Peter had any authority and 
p 



hi 

V 

V 

: '- ,, ' Ari«tH«"€)7emet cy<H«t his turn* unar Uw plough, •«&»d , » 
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word, and fed Christ* flack, and tended them only, without foo*> 
ing onto any other business in lbs world* Another officer tbey 
chose, and calUd him Deacon, after the Greek, a Minuter m 
English, to minister the aims of the people unto the poor aad 
needy.— The love of God being yet hot in the hearts of men, the 
rich, that had the substance of this world's goods, brought of 
their abundance great plenty unto the sustwntatioa of the poor, 
and delivered it unto the hands of the deacons.* 

The titles of some ot the subsequent Sections, will give no 
idea of the stream of topics — ' By what means the Prelate^ 
*fell from Christ* 9 —' flow the Bishop of Rome became greater 
' than other, and called himself Pope.* — l By what means the 
* Pope invaded the Empire. 9 — This contains a sketch of Eccle- 
siastical events in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 
We take two or three sentences. 

• Then came Pope Zacharias the first, in whose time Hilderices 
was King of France; a man that governed his realm, as it oft 
chanceth, by a deputy (as persons [t. q. parsons] preach), one 
Pepin, a lord of his own and his sworn subject. This Pepki sent 
an holy bishop to Pope Zacharias, that he should help to make 
him King of France, and he would be his defender in Italy ; and 
the manner of scaled horses is, the one to claw the other. And 
Zacharias answered, that he was more worthy to be king that 
ruled the realm and took the labours, than an idle shadow, that 
went up and down and did nought And so upon that the lords 
of France, by the persuasions of the prelates, consented unto 
Pepin; and thrust down their right kfng, unto whom they were 
sworn, and made a monk of him. 

4 After Pepin, reigned his son, the great Charles, whom we call 
Charkmaigee ; which knew no other god but the pope, nor aey 
ot*.er way to heaven than to do the pope pleasure. For the- pope 
served him for two purposes ; one, to dispense with him fox what- 
soever mischief he did ; another, to be established in the empire 
by his help, for without his favour be wist it would not be; so 
great a god was our holy father become already in those days. 

* This Charles was a great conqueror, that is to say, a great 
tyrant ; and overcame many nations with the sword. And, as the 
Turk eompeileth us unto his faith, so- he compelled tfeem wfWi 
mleeee unto the frith of Christ; say the stories* But, alii! 
Christ's faith, whereunto the Holy Ghost only draweth men's hearts, 
through preaching the word of truth and holy living according 
thereto, he knew not: but unto the pope he subdued them, and 
unto this superstitious idolatry, which we use clean contrary unto 
the Scripture/ pp. 406 —4 16. 

9 A proper similitude to describe our Holy Father.— And to see 
how our holy father came up, mark the ensample of ah Ivy Tree. 
First, it spriegeth out of the earth'; and then a while tcreewedi 
eJong by the ground till it findeth a great tree; then it joiieth 
itself beeeeth alow note the hotly of the ttet, *«4 mtpe* *p*a 
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tittle and m little, satr tod softly. And *t the he^diHbg* wMte * 
is yet thin and amaH that the burthen m not perceived* it teenroti 
-gk>ri*u» to garnish Ute tree m the winter, and to bear off the tern* 
^eataof the weather. But, in the mean season, it throsteth roots 
into the bark of the tree to bojd fast withal, and ceaseth not «• 
«limb up* till it be at the top and above all. And then it sendeth 
Jws 'brandies aiong, by the branches of the tree, and over-groweth 
aU, and waxeth* great, heavy, and thick; and suoketh the mobtuve 
so sore out of the tree and its branches, that it choaketb and stiAeth 
them. And then the foul stinking ivy waxeth mighty in the stump 
of the tree; and becometh a seat and a nest for all unclean birds* 
and for blind owls which hawk in the dark and dare not come at the 
Ught. 

* ' Even so, the Bishop of Rome, now called Pope, at the beginning 
crope. along upon the earth, and every man trod upon him in this 
world. But, as soon as there came a Christian Emperor, he joined 
himself unto his feet and kissed them, and crope up a little, with 
begging now this privilege, now that; now this city, now that; to* 
fed poor people withal and the necessary ministers of God's word. 
Aad he entitled the Emperor , with choosing the pope and other 
bishops ; and promoted in the spiritualty, not whom virtue aad 
4 earning, but whom the favour of great men commendeth, to flatter* 
to get friends and defenders withal—— The Ivy Tree, the Pope, hath 
under his roots, throughout Christendom in every village, holes for 
foxes; and nests for unclean birds, in all his branches; and pro* 
iniseth unto his disciples all the promotions of the world.' 

pp. 416— 419c 

. c , How the Pope corrupieth the Scripture, and why. — Him they 
' prove ell their General Councils. — An Example ©/ Practice out 
f qf our awn Chronicles. 9 Under this head, the Author lays to 
the charge of the popes and their clerical instruments) the 
Norman conquest, the calamities of England and Ireland in 
the reigns of John and Richard II., and the sanguinary rivalry 
bf the two houses of York and Lancaster. 

c By what crafty the Pope keepeth the Emperor down. 9 — * The 
'. Practice of our time. 9 His description of the character and 
proceedings of Cardinal Woisey, is extremely curious, and 
ooinoidas with the results of the late accurate researches made 
by! Mr. Turner and Mr. Soomee ittto the history of that ex* 
jrvevdrnary man. 4 

4 When the King's grace came first t» the right of the crown and 
unto the governance of the realm, young and uaexpert* Thooes 
Wolsey, a man of lust and courage and bodily strength to do and^o . 
ruder grerft things and to endure in eH manner of voluptuousness : 
•spert and exercised in- the course of the world, as be whieh-htn 
heard* teed»< and tee* much pokey, and bad done saeny things Wfl- 
*td&e*d,hadbee*«f the secret counsel of weight* matters * *s subtle 
4^£u*D?4kat betrayed Troy; uttcrfy-appointed to sesabl#»enddw- 
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I in the heart and another in the moutfr? 
t, as subtle, and able to persuade what be 
\ unexpert ; so desirous and greedy- of bo- 
ut for the next and most compendious way 
ungodly ; this wily wolf, I say, and raging 
England, though he shewed himself plea* 
(as whores do unto their lovers), came unto 
the King's grace and waited upon him ; and was nb man so obse- 
quious and serviceable, and in all games and sports the first and next 
at hand ; and as a captain to courage other, and a gay finder out of 
new pastimes to obtain favour withal. Now the King's grace follow- 
ed him, as he before followed him. And then what he said, that was 
wisdom ; what he praised, that was honourable only. Moreover; in 
the mean time he spied out the natures and dispositions of the King's 
play-fellows, and of all that were great. And whom he spied meet 
for his purpose, him he flattered and him he made faithful in great 
promises, and to bim he sware and of him he took an oath again, 
that the one should help the other. And ever as he grew m promotions 
and dignity, so gathered he unto him of the most subtle wilted, and 
of them that were drunk in the desire of honour, most, like imt* 
himself. And, after they were sworn, he promoted them, and with 
them in falsehood faithful, and of them -ever 
mg's grace and put them into his service, say*, 
st for your grace. And by these spies, if ought* 
i in the court against the Cardinal, of that > he 
lour or two. And then came the Cardinal to 
lagic, to persuade to the contrary. If any in. 
against the Cardinal, and the same not great in 
e Cardinal bade him walk, a villain, and thrust 
t headlong. . If he were in conceit with the 
flattered and persuaded and corrupted some 
ime ambassadors, and some be made captain at 
>, Jersey, and Guernsey ; or sent tbem to Ire- 
th : and so occupied them, till the . King had 
other were in their rooms, or till he had sped 

ner played with the ladies and gentlewomen* 
ras great, with her was he familiar and to her 
and where Sir Thomas of Canterbury was wont 
s Cardinal went oft before preventing his prince, 
er of the holy man. . If any were subtle*witted 
pose, her made he sworn to betray the Quee& 
lim what she said or did. I know one that de- 
no other cause than that she would no longer 
pp. 452—4.54. 

that we have suffered these twenty years* Then 

to his dear son, Thomas Wolsey, that he would 

and as helping to holy church, as. any Thomas 

ever was ; seeing he was as able. Then the new Thomas, as glorious 

as the pld, took the jnaatter jm hand, and persuaded the King's grace. 

An4 ffrfrtbfi £wtff grfus^too^ : adifp^sal^R:for te^oerlv^ibc. 
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Then, o>oth Thomas Wolsey, 
honour should it be unto your gi 
dfer! , So great honour never 
should be spoken of while the * 
shall hide and darken the cost, t 
should cost half your realm ! X 
And then a parliament; and tl 
dogs, with clean remission of all 
if he be slain, (for the pardons hi 
but in the life to come only, ) th 
ing of the paint of purgatory.- 
desired in Italy, then peace i 
Christian men, and pity, yea and 
blood ; and the French King w; 
And thus was peace concluded, c 
came home against winter and le 
fore no small number of them, 
ment at home, were hanged for tl 

* Why the King* Sister was tut v 

Journey to Calais. — How the Emperor came through England.— Why 
the Queen must be divorced* 

* If the Cardinal could, by such means, have made, us French, the 
Queen had been queen yet ; yea, though she had not been his wife. 
But, when there was found not other way, he inspired the Kins that 
the Queen was not his wife, by the Bishop of Lincoln his confessor* 
(as the saving was,) by whom he hath breathed many things into his 
grace, and by whom he hath heard his confession, and by whom and 
like hypocrites he hath long betrayed him, to have married him' unto 
the King's sister of France.— All the chancellors of England (say 
men) which be all lawyers, and other doctors, mumpsimuses of di- 
vinity, were called up suddenly to dispute the matter— When the 
Queen was warned, she desired learned counsel, to defend her quar- 
rel : and it was granted her ; and she chose : but alas 1 what choice 
is there among the fox's whelps? All that be shaven, be sworn to- 
gether ; and all that be promoted by them must play the Judases 
with them. — After that, my lord Cardinal, with More his sworn se- 
cretary, and the Bishop of London,' [Tonstall,] * that still Satan, 
the imaginer of all mischief, went to France, to juggle secretly ; and 
carried with him more than he brought home again. 

' The Lord Jesus be oar shield ! What a fierce wrath of God is 
tmV upon us ! That a misshapen monster shoul ' 
hill into such a height, that, the dread of G 
he should be so malapert, not only to defy ul 
mighty an Emperor, — but should also set so 1 
of England, which hath bestowed so great 
blood, to exalt and maintain such proud, cl 
hypocrites, that he should not care to destroy 
fying his villainous lusts !' pp. 463—465. 

'. Qf the Droorcemeni: . This great topic is discussed at large 
by-coiuideratipns drawn from natural right; Scripture, and a 
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regard to consequences ; deducing tBe conclusion which wfe 
Jtave before mentioned. It is worthy of observation, t hat a 
tery principal portion of this argurrient was omitted in thfe 
e<frtion of 157S, no doubt firotn the fear of offending Queen 
Elizabeth. • By what Means the Divorcement should cost the 
Mealm.—~The Putting dorm of the Cardinal. — What. the came qf 
all this Mischief is J 

We have yielded to the attraction* of tlieae entertaining atd 
interesting pajtes, so as to have left ourselves too little apace &t 
attention to Mr. Russell's Notes. They are a rntaaMe ari+ 
dition to the venerable Treatises, illustrating some of the? topics 
discussed, explaining incidental allusions, which often invofvfc 
much curious and important matter, and supplying philological 
and antiquarian elucidations of terms which are at the samp 
time both obsolete and of difficult determination. SocJieners^ 
sochenars, or souchenars, he has decisively ascertained to be *&$ 
Swiss troops, who in that age, and to a much later period* 
were let out or sold by their respective governments, taught 
in any cause and for any potentate that was willing and able m 
hire them* It would have been a just and worthy addtlforf to 
this note, to have remarked that, before 15 IS, the huttiWe; 
holy, and noble-minded Zuinglius put forth his utmost effbYtfc 
of argument, persuasion, and remonstrance, to induce the Swiss 
Republics to abolish that covetous, cruel, and unprincipled 
system. He was so far successful, that the Government of £u t 
rich rejected an application for a body of troops, from Front 
cis I. But this conduct of the Swiss Reformer brought upon httq 
aa additional load of odium and malignity from powerful per* 
sons, especially in the Popish Cantons. Another e*d sttti 
longer note investigates the meaning of the term LimHour of 
JLimiter, and illustrates the office of that monastic collector very 
satisfactorily, and with much entertaining bladk-letter learning! 
In page 572, we find i Butter ; a horse-soldier, a trooper^ 
This is correct, but does not go to the full extent* We believe 
that the word was used, precisely as the Fret*ch chevalier* Aq 
signify a fought, in the proper feudal sense: and -the passage m 
Tyndale seems to require its being taken in this more aneteet} 
proper, and dignified acceptation. 

Among the numerous subjects of these Notes, our attention 
U drawn by one which is extended into almost a Dissertation, 
on the Philosophy of Aristotle. Though we ,think that Mf 8 - 
Russell is too severe in his censure of the great Stagiritq, that 
he has scarcely allowed what equity requires in judging of the 
moral system of a heathen, and that .he has not sufficiently dis- 
criminated between the genuine doctrines of * the scribe of na- 
* ture, who dipped his pen in mind/ arid the corruptions of his 
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writings and opinions mode by the Arabian and Popish lo* 
gicians of the middle age* ; we still coincide with much of -bis 
animated vituperation* Of the thirteen pages which be has 
occupied with the character and effects of the Aristotelian Me* 
taphysics and Ethics,, we can select only one paragraph. 

* I confess that, with all ray respect for 'the candour, the judge- 
ment, and the discrimination of the historian/ [Mr. Sharon Turner,] 
• I cannot concur with his eulogium [eulogy j on the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy ; which, so far from being " unitable with Christianity, v ap- 
pears to me to have usurped her throoe, broken her sceptre, and 
nearly banished her from the understandings and the hearts of man** 
mod,: until the Reformers, taking to themselves the whole armour of 
God, were instrumental in restoring her authority and giving vitality 
to her institutes. Awakened themselves, by the scriptures, to light 
and liberty, they roused mankind from the slumber of ages. The 
sound. of their voice was the breaking down of this Gentile wall of 
partition, which separated man from his Redeemer, as the apostolic 
preaching had been of the Jewish, which stood between him and his 
Greater.' [This antithesis appears to us to require much explan*t 
tion and modifying/] ' It ia true that his Treatise on Morals is one 
of the most successful efforts of unassisted reason, to teach mankind 
that the practice of virtue is the surest road, to happiness. But the 
self-dependence and self-sufficiency which pervade the system, are 
essentially at variance with the spirit of the gospel, and incompatible 
with the graces which constitute and adorn the Christian character. 
In his Metaphysics, he wanders into a region of unhallowed specula- 
tions, dark, wild, forlorn. The universe is eternal. The Supreme 
Being dwells in its highest habitation. Immoveable himself, he im- 
parts motion to all things. In proportion as objects are near to his 
teat* are they benefited by his. energy. Hence, the earth and its in* 
habitants, being at the greatest distance, enjoy the least of his in- 
fluence. This connexion is unquestionably so far mechanical as, in 
reference to the human race, to exclude every idea of inspection, 
moral government, paternity, communication of good, or infliction of 
evil. And, in conformity with this gloomy scene, the Deity is so 
wholly employed in the contemplation of his own intellect, as to pre-r 
vent any attention or regard to any thing beyond himself. * Thus 
dees "the interpreter of nature " frustrate the beneficent design of 
att her works, resist her. unwearied proclamations that die Lord fa 
aver to every one of us, check the rising desire to seek him, and pah 
ralyse the hand that is stretched out to ieei after him, if haply he may 
he found,'* pp. £21*522. 

"'Hie style of printing is very handsome, but we trust that the 
subsequent voftimes will exhibit a higher degree of typogra- 
ptrical accuracy. 
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Art IV. Recensio Synoptioa Aftnotaiionis Sacra ; being a Critical 
Digest and Synoptical Arrangement of the most important An* 
notations on the New Testament ; Exegetical, Philological, and 
Doctrinal. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M. A., of Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vicar of fiisbrooke in Rutland* and resides* 
Curate of Tugby, Leicestershire. 5Vols.8*o. pp.8798. Prioe4& 
London, 1827- 

HpHE former part of this work, in throe volumes, comprising 
, ■*• the Author's collectious and original remarks on the Gos- 
pels, was reviewed by us in our xxviith volume (April 1827). 
The part now before us includes a body of criticisms on the 
remaining books of the New Testament, with the exception of 
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tisfactory soever to himself the result of his examinations may 
he, affords to his readers no pledge of their truth or con- 
sistency; because the same allegation is made by persons holding 
pjanions not only irreconcilable with, but in opposition to each 
other* In one part of his work, the Author refers to the great 
theologians of our own country, commencing with our vener- 
able Reformers, as maintaining correctly the doctrines of the 
Bible; and cites, as in accordance with them, * the ornaments of 

* the Church in our Own age, namely, Archbishop Magee, 

* Bishops Tomline, Van- mild ert, Marsh, Burgess, Howlfy, 
'JBlomfield, Mant, and many others*' As he has ranked them 
with the Reformers generally, his readers may select for them*- 
selves; and names will occur to them, which are connected with 
tenets and principles that can never be made to harmonize with 
the doctrines inculcated by these modern master? in Israel. 
'I'he Apostolic writings are, as symbols of faith, very differently 
represented by different classes of Church of England ex- 
pounders, so that the supposed establishment of truth may be 
the confirmation of error ; and in this predicament Mr. Bloom- 
field and his learned coadjutors would be found, in the judge- 
ment of the Reformers. 

In our notice of the former part of the Synoptica, we had oc- 
casion to remark on the erroneous theological views which it 
unfolded; and, as might, from the nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the present part, be expected, we find the Author's 
obliquities of interpretation multiplying upon us as we ac- 
company him in his course. The names which he has set 
forth iu the preceding sentence, will be sufficient to indicate to 
our readers the school to which Mr. Bloomfield belongs. On 
Baptismal regeneration, on the doctrine of justification, and 
. the accompanying tenets as asserted by this class of theolo- 
gians, he is, with them, in opposition to the evangelical expo* 

* sitors of his own communion. His discussions on these topics 
are never 3 indeed, extended, and therefore do not- long detain 
the reader of his notes ; but his opinions are always delivered 
with the " ich prevents our mistaking them. 

'/; It is i i trustworthy guide in the doctrinal inter- 

Eretatio] Testament, that we can applaud the work 

efore u tber respects, it is well entitled to high, 

'though : id praise. Its prolixity must be regarded 

as a seri publication in which a primary desidera* 

turn is tl >t unimportant matter, and the condensa- 

tion of the materials which are valuable. Mr. Bloomfielcfs 
classical quotations are exceedingly numerous, but they are fre- 
quently of but little utility. In the instances in which hfcbi- 
' tracts illustrate the sentiment of the writer, or assist us W ^x- 
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plainmg &e* meaning of irdrdvo* in mi folding the in*ricaet*< 
of construction, we are senrfMe of the obligation < and Mr. B; 
has copiootiy adorinietered to our help in th&e respects But 
if he had more cautiously watched over the admission of hi* 
clatnical ckatioas, Ms work would not have sustained' ifljtHlp bf 
a OK>re scrupulous selection of passages* Toe meeh hfbottt* 
also has been devoted to the acecumlatiort of remark* on ptit+ 
tions of the New Testament^ the design and meaning of wfckfi 
could scarcely be imttakeiih We notice tlfesefouhs, and We^nighf : 
enumerate others in the volumes before us, not tntridrotrtiv, btnT 
our reputation for competency and fairness might be questioned,* 
were we to omit to advert to them* Still, the enterprising spirit*' 
evinced by the Author in undertaking a work of this magnitude 
and difficulty, his wearisome toils in its preparation, and the aoV 
vantages which, with all its detects, it affords to the philok>g!« 
cal and critical student of the New Testament, will restrain us 
from the ungrateful task of minutely exhibiting them. In pro* ' 
ceeding to notice some of the passages which have appear**) ft/ ' 
us to require correction, we must be guided less by their itnV 
portance, or their claim to be regarded as favourable specimens 
of the general execution of the work, than by the dimensions * 
of the notes and the Convenience of copying them. Jn the 
bauds of common readers, this work can be but of little service; 
It is a work only for welt instructed persons, who wish to be 
furnished with the means of minutely appreciating the dtctfofr 
of the original books of the New Testament, and of under* 
standing its difficulties as they admit of being explained by the 
•application of a learned critical, apparatus. And the U*raepV 
readers of the New Testament are but few, to whom thuv entire" 
work will not prove acceptable and useful. . 

The order of deacons, is said, at vol. rv. p. 108* to 
have been a permanent and spiritual office. The office evf ^ 
dently was not spiritual, because it was instituted for the pur- 
pose of providing, persons to superintend the distribution of 
the temporal supplies furnished by the Christian community 
at Jerusalem for the relief of the necessitous. Nor is the ac- 
count given in the vrth of Acts the relation of the institution of * 
a permanent office, though the office afterwards became a perr 
manent one. The seven are not designated as deacons by the 
Evangelist. But that the transaction was the Joint act of the , 
Apostles and the whole church* is xjuite clear from the nesra-v , 
live. Instead, therefore, of thinking it ' stxauge', that Dad* . 
d ridge should have ventured so. to explain, it, we should have 
been surprised if he or any other fin? comme ntator hwri e*« 
plained it otherwise* a«d we thick it strong* t haft Mr. Bloonrflet* r 
sbBtikl imgine that stth all interpretation ootdd tiet&r bt*x&' 
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been thought of by any but such us were resolved taftnd their 
own opinions in the New Testament. Had the people then, 
a*, in the Church of England, is the case with respect to dea- 
cons, and priests, aud bishops, nothing to do with the institut- 
ing of the seven to office ? They were chosen by the people, 
and the rightand business of the people to choose them, was ad-, 
rn.itted and acted upou by the Apostles. " Look ye out from, 
among yourselves seven men." The Apostles themselves did 
not select. the individuals, or fill the office with persons of their, 
own': nomination. The transaction was therefore ' the joint 
act of themselves and the whole church,' as Doddridge has de- 
scribed it. 

Acts vii. 4. From Gen. xi. 26, 3$. xii. 4, it appears, that 
Terah at the age of seventy years was the father of Abraham, 
and that Abraham migrated into the land of Canaan when 
seventy-five years old, which would make the age of Terah at 
the time one hundred and forty-five years. But the age of Terah 
is said to have been two hundred and five years at his death,. 
(Gen. xi. 32.}; and in Stephen's speech (Acts vii. 4.) he is said 
to nave, died before the migration of Abraham. To remove, 
this difficulty, various methods have been proposed by the 
Commentators. Of these) Mr. Bloomfield has, we think, 
adopted. the very worst, namely, that which represents Ste- 
phen as .following the tradition of the Jews, that Abraham, 
after the death ot his father, which they understand as moral, 
and allegorical, migrated into Canaan. 

* For the Jews, in order to clear Abraham from the charge of 
neglecting his father in his old age, maintained, that the death of 
Terah Moses has related bu anticipation, because, from being a wor- 
shipper of God, he now became an idolater (see Joshua xxiv, 2.. 
Judith St 6, 7-)» &nd thus since all sinners are, as the Apostle says, 
dead while they live, Terah might be accounted dead on the migra- 
tion of Abraham into Canaan.' 

The terms used can refer only to natural decease. 

' Verse 18. " cCk fin to* f l*>ov<p. Many commentators render, knew 
not' But that the new king should not know Joseph and his actions, 
is very improbable, in a country where historical events were care* 
fully recorded by the priests ; nay, the very appearance of the Israel- 
ites would effectually perpetuate the memory of Joseph. Kuinoel 
explains the words thus: " Cared not for, had no regard to Joseph 
or his merits 1 ' ; (and indeed we have a similar idiom in our own lan- 

gmtge, namely* neither know nor care ;)*for examples of which signi- 
eation he refers to 1 Thm iv. 4% v. 12. and to A breach, on ^Eschy- 
lu«/ ^prefer* however, with ethers, to render ihi " was ill-dispoted 
toftftfd*.:" a sense Jbaod it Matt. xxv. IS, and' many places of «k» 
N«w Testament. He was* (in fatty 4tt-ditp69*d towards the Isvattom* 
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whose rapid increase of population made them appear formidable to 
the king; and hence he coqjd not be otherwise disposed towards 
Joseph, who had been the means of introducing them into Egypt" * 
* Vol. IV. p 226- 

This is not only a very unnecessary annotation, but is so, 
erroneous as to induce suspicion that some mistake has been 
committed by the Author in its construction. No such mean- 
ing as * HI -disposed" can be assigned to (he Greek verb; and 
certainly, it is not the meaning in Matt. xxv. 13. It is evident 
from Exodus i. 8. that the sense of the passage is properly 
given by Kuinoel, in conformity with the general run of expo- 
sitors. 

' Romans, chap. i. 1. n«£xof. What were the Apostle's motives 
for changing his Jewish name, Saul, to the Roman Paul, Commen- 
tators are not agreed. The most probable opinion is, that as it waa 
usual for Jews living much among Greeks or Romans, to change, or 
slightly alter their former names, so the Apostle, on being especially 
appointed to the work of converting the Gentiles, thought it prudent 
to promote 1ms acceptableneas among them by making this slight 
alteration in his name* I have in my Commentary on the Acts 
(xiii. 9.), conjectured, that the period at which this took place, was 
when Saul (together with Barnabas) was solemnly separated by the 
Apostles for the work of converting the heathen-' Vol. V. p. 297- 

In this last sentence, Mr. Bloom field has erroneously repre- 
sented the transaction to which he refers. Paul was not set 
apart for the mission described in Acts xiii. by the Apostles, 
but by the prophets and teachers of the Church at Antioch ; 
and he was appointed to the office by the extraordinary call of 
the Holy Spirit. It is not probable, that he took the name by 
which be was afterward so well known, on the occasion assign- 
ed in the above paragraph, which was the opinion of Chrysos~ 
torn, inasmuch as he is called Saul subsequently to it, and on 
his arrival at Paphos (Acts xiii. 7.). As no reason is assigned 
in the history for the change of name, the' attempt to dis- 
cover one must be mere conjecture. The fact is clear, that the 
name Saul uniformly appears previously to the Apostle's inter- 
course with the Roman pro-consul, Sergius Paulus, and that of 
Paul invariably afterwards*. 



* That Saul was a Jewish name, and Paulus a Roman one, is cer- 
tain. The one is interpreted to mean petitus, desiderates ; the other 
pusMus; but the latter etymology is very questionable. We are al- 
most inclined to think them originally the same names, with a permu- 
tation of the initial letter, similar to that by which, in some languages, 
Paulus becomes Taulos, and John, Ivan, Jan, Giovanne, and Han. 
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Verse 4. **tA *»ifyu» ay^vim^, — * Perhaps the least difficulty is 
involved in the interpretation of Chrysost., Theophyh, Theodoret, and 
(Ecumenius, maintained by Luther, and recently established and 
illustrated by Rosenm., in a Dissert, in the Comment. Theolog. (by 
Velthusen, Kuin., and Ruperti), in which he lays down the following 
sense : " Who was declared in the strongest and clearest manner to be 
the Son of God, by the Holy Spirit in his miraculous operations 
after his resurrection from the dead." And this is also adopted by 
Schoettgen and Sciler.' 

This is an i%ai xtyo/isvov, the sense of which is exceedingly 
doubtful. The interpretation above given cannot offend on 
account of the doctrine which it involves ; but it may be ques^ 
tioned, whether the passage contains any reference to the Holy 
Spirit, which is never designated in this manner. The expres* 
sion is evidently related to the terms which occur in the pre* 
ceding verse, descriptive of our Lord's natural descent, and 
would se£m, therefore,, to refer to his Divine nature. Christ 
was the son of Day id, and was proved to be so by his appear- 
ance in flesh, *ara <?d?Ka; he was also proved to be the Son of 
God, Kara nveufia, ayi«cryv»f, according to * his holy spiritual na* 
ture', as Macknight has rendered the text, and which was pro- 
bably the sense intended by the Translators of the public 
version, which read* " spirit of holiness." 

In the fifth chapter of this Epistle, there occurs an accumu- 
lation of epithets descriptive of the state from which Christian* 
obtain deliverance through the inediptionof the Saviour. The 
import and application of these terms are of great moment. 

' It has "been warmly debated, whether by the terms uoQhZ*, an- 
0W, and those farther on, a^TvXvr and ixfy^j are to be understood 
the Gentiles only, or all nations, both Jews and Gentiles. Locke and 
Taylor, (and indeed almost all Commentators since their time,) main* 
tain the former position ; the earlier, and some recent ones, the latter- 
It is certainly a question of no casv determination. Mr. Locke has 
here tasked his full powers ; and indeed his reasonings are at least 
very specious, if not convincing. It is impossible for me here to 
enter at large into the arguments for and against his hypothesis, but 
I will only observe, that it seems safer to take (as is done by Mac- 
knight and others) the middle course, and suppose that the Apostle 
has reference primarily to the Gentiles, not meaning, however, to ; 
exclude the Jews. Doddridge maintains that he means all mankind, 
of course including the Gentiles. Nothing, he adds, is plainer in the 
New. Testament, than that the Gospel supposes every human crea- 
ture to whom it is addressed to be in a state of guilt and condemn-' 
ation, and incapable of being accepted with God any otherwise than 
through the grace and mercy which it proclaims.* But this Mr. 
Locke by no means denied. And the terms themselves suggest bo 
much more readily the idea of Gentiles than Jews, that any one 
must see, and almost all Commentators seem tacitly to acknowledge 

Vol. XXX. N.S. R R 
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pursued by Wets, aad Sl*4e, which last Ceasmentator truly obs erv e s, 
that die Christian* i» general saw and acknowledged their former 
weakness, irapie.ty, sia fulness, and state of enmity against Godi the 
Jews, though equally corrupt and alienated as the Gentile*, still 
boasted of their strength and perfection, and of the peculiar favour 
of Heaven.' Vol. V. p. 50*. 

Medio tutissimus ibis, was a good direction to the aspiring 
charioteer, but it is not always a safe one to an Annotator ; and 
Mr. Bloonjfield has been misled by it. There is, indeed, no 
such thing here as n middle course; for, if the Apostle has re- 
ference only to the Gentiles, the Jews are necessarily excluded, 
and Mr. Bloomfield does not think of applying the expressions 
to the Jews. It is, then, of Jews and Gentiles alike that the 
descriptive epithets are used. 

Chap. viii. 3$. Many recent Expositors place a note of in- 
terrogation to the several clauses of this verse, and read ;' 
" Who shall lay any tiling to the charge of God's elect? Shall 
God who accounteth righteous? Who is he that condemn eth 7 
Will Christ that died ?" With Mr. Bloomfield, we prefer the 
eomraon punctuation and interpretation, and accord with him 
in thinking that they have more of Apostolical gravity, and are 
not less empliatical than the interrogative reading. 

Cfcap. ix, 3. We must express our dissatisfaction with the 
comment* collected on this passage, and most of all with the 
interpretation approved by Mr. Bloomfield. Every expositor, 
indeed, has felt the difficulties of elucidating the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed by the terms used in this place.; and the 
variety of opinions which have been hazarded, is so great, that 
a .collector pf annotations may be somewhat embarrassed in kh» 
selection of a probable interpretation. It is easy enough to as- 
certain the general sense of the expressions, or rather die spirit 
of the Writer at the time of his perming them ; but nothing can 
be less satisfactory than such a mode of explaining the words* 
This, however, is the only kind of assistance which Mr. Blooui- 
field's notes supply. He rejects, very properly, Waterland'a 
rendering, adopted by Doddridge, * after the manner of Chrt*i'; 
and sets aside, a* a mere shift to get over the difficulty, the m^ 
terpretation propounded by Jeron>e, and sanctioned by many 
writers, * I could wish to be devoted to all the evils of this We f 
'however severe, nay, even death and extermination, for my 
c brethren/ The expression avodipa ghat ami rw X$t<rrw> sip 
nifies, he remarks, * to be an outcast from Christ, \a be excluded 
c from the benefits of his religion 9 ; and he then concludes by 
saying : * The Apostle merely means to say, that he is rea^y 
{ to make awysaciifices that may be lawful and Just, in ordej: to. 
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♦ aee e mpvirit their deliverance.' Bwt would the Apostle ex* 
press his readiness to make fetich sacrifice*, by employing a for* 
nmltf of speech opposed to the terms of such a resolution* and 
Utterly inconsistent with his design? To be excluded from 
the benefits of Christ's religion, could pot be in the contempla- 
tion of the Apostle in making the avowal, whatever else it may 
include* It could not be cither lawfu) or just for him to give 
oftteranee to such a senUmeet. No Christian, in any case, can, 
by may possibility, express a wiah to be Accursed and conse- 
quently excluded from the benefits of salvation. Every inter- 
pretation of the passage, therefore, wtrich involves such an as- 
sumption, is absolutely inadmissible. 'The verbal criticisms' 
which appear in Mr. Bloomfield's notes, are of very loose tex- 
ture, anxl can be considered only (is desperate remedies. The* 
imperfect is said to be taken for the optative, and then, the 
qualifying expressions, * if it were possible and permitted me, 

• tf I had my choice', .are \a be understood. But, *i it was not 
possible, and could not be permitted ip the Apostle, fo choose 
such an alternative as is thus supposed, the criticism, even if it 
were sound, could. have here no place. We are certainly not so 
well prepared to support with parallel authorities as we could 
wish to he, the explanation of this much debated passage, 
which we have on more than one occasion mentioned in our 
work; but we are disposed to consider it as the most eligible; 
and it bas the merit of heing in perfect agreement with the 
design of the Apostle and with bis spirit. Mr. Bloomfield 
has omitted to notice it* 

Chap. id. M. 'is* htt/iubyf vy xfurrlmri. In the interpret 
•tation of this and the following clause 9 , says Mr. Bloomfield,* 
♦the Calvinists ase put to great straits, *re reduced to miser- 
4 able shifts, and -compelled to resort to sophistical end meta. 
•physical distinctions ... Omitting these 9 , he goes on to say, 
*i shaH now turn to what I conceive is the sound interprets* 

* tion. Beea, Vorstius, and Grotius render, &c 9 We should 
not have imagined that this passage could have been so per- 
{taring to CaWinhfts; hut, as Mr. ttloomficdd has given us the 
authority of Beza for the interpretation of the words which he 
considers as the sound one, we must be allowed to claim his 
support in favour of the unexceptionable proceedings rf ihe 
Cdvinistic Commentators in deafang with the text. ' * 

On the words icunoty xiftrtfofAh, % Corinth. 4v. 6., Mr* 
JHpoxnfield objects to the current understanding of the phrase; 
pud very unnecessarily proposes the following reading: 
:•} -*-— Roseom. paraphrases them, thus: " We have not in view 
our owfi glory and privet? interest, in preaching the dottriae of the 
Qb&p&r And spXtaMn and Est.: "jwm nostro vel qwestei jyvl 
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utiiitatl serv'imus." But this' sense canaot, I think, be etfesfclfetredj 
I conceive that the principal view in which the expression is 0be 
understood, is this. Kn^a* may signify to act not merely as a h*rald\ 
but also as an ambassador* And so *w^£ is used in 1 Tim. iL7; 
ly* xupvf x*» a»o<rroA«c, and 2 Tim. i. 11. 2 Pet. ii. 5. The sense* 
therefore, seems to me to be this : " We do not act in this business a* 
principals, nor dispatch as if it were' a business of our own: we 
merely act as ambassadors and procurators on the part of another, 
namely, Jesus Christ." This interpretation has (I find) been- pte» 
occupied by Grot. The interpretations first mentioned may, indeed, 
have place, but only as secondary- to this ; since the inference 
(which is popular) might very well be : " and therefore we can have 
no interests of our own to serve, and it cannot be our fault if men 
will not hearken to our representations."- Doddr. paraphrases : " we 
do not make ourselves the end of our preaching." But that does 
not seem to be the sense directly had in view; though it may be 
included.' 

This is altogether a refinement.' We are surprised that the 
learned Author should propose ambassador as a sense of xnpif. 
The word has no such import; and nothing can be more tm> 
fortunate than the references in the preceding extract, in sup- 
port of such a meaning. ' We discharge an embassy from 

* Christ *, is an expression which occurs in the New Testament* 
fir relation to the Apostles ; but the expression is very different 
in that instance, and is the appropriate term to denote the em- 
ployment of an ambassador. It is not very philological tfr 
conclude, that a word which denotes proclaiming as a herald, 
can signify to act as ambassadors. ' To preach Christ/ is * 
phrase which is more than once used in the New Testament, 
and is sufficiently explained, we should suppose, in the sense of 
declaring -the truths which relate to Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. * Our primary object is the exaltation of Christ, which 

- * all our public labours as ministers are designed to promote.* 
We shall jqst remark here on the impropriety of ordinary 
Christian instructors calling themselves ambassadors of Christ; 
an appellation which belonged only to the Apostles, who rev 
ceived their authority directly from Christ, and were appointed 
by him as his representatives in the world. 

Galattans, h. 19^ \y» ?of &* *fytot/ *©7*» ixido**, X»a &tf £*««• 

* Here we have a somewhat enigmatical sentence, which certain, aja- 
cient and early modern commentators very injudiciously torture. 
By */£v is evidently meant (as all are agreed) the law of Moses : but 
On the sense of wfxov there is a difference of opinion. Some ancient 
and modern commentators think it denotes the New Covenant ; which 
interpretation may be defended ; but I prefer to understand it (with 
many modern commentators) of the Christian religion. So Rosenm* 
and Borger, who refer for examples of this use to Rom. viii. 2/ corn- 
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pared wilb iii. 27, vi. 11, rii. 4. It u strange that lie should, have 
emitted vu % " fulfil the law of Christ." By being dead to a law, is 
plainly meant, no longer observing it. Rosenm. very well renders 
thus: " by one law (or doctrine) I am dead to another/' i. e. the 
Christian doctrine has occasioned me to cast aside the Mosaic reli- 
gion. *x»« ®t<* fyo*. Here the Apostle indicates the intent with 
which he had rejected the law. The consequence, or result of it 
(be says) was, that he " lived unto God ;" which signifies, lived to 
the honour of God, and this by the observance of His religion. So 
vex. 20. (i* iv irWu iw vlov rw €>«£. Now the Jews lived not unto 
God in this sense, but unto themselves, by persisting in the obser- 
vation of a law by which they gratified themselves, rather than pleased 
God ; a law, too, which far less promoted the glory of God. Here 
Borger aptly compares Dionys. Hal. L. 3, 17, iM wtngU /«*, fyq, 

In whatever way this enigmatical sentence may have been 
tortured by the commentators to whom Mr. Blooinfield refers, 
he has not proved himself to be an CEdipus by the solution 
which he has furnished. Law, put absolutely, never signifies the 
Christian religion* The references of Rosenm uller and Borger 
are of no avail in support of the meaning adduced. No one 
denies, that " the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus," 
" the law of Christ," and similar combinations, denote the new 
dispensation of grace. In such passages, the sense cannot be 
mistaken ; but it is, in all of them, defined by the accompany- 
ing qualifying words, and is not contained in the qualified term 
itself. We perceive not any perplexity of meaning in the pas- 
sage : vopoo and vo#« are to be referred to the same object, and 
the use of the same terms in the reasonings of the Apostle in 
the iiid and viith chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, sup- 
plies the principle of interpretation in the present example. 
" By the law (Jia vopou) is the knowledge of sin." Chap. iii. 20. 
** I had not known sin but by the law, (Jia vq/mv) chap. vii. 7* 
We must then conclude with Doddridge, after Calvin, that the 
sense intended by the ' enigmatical sentence 9 before us, is this: 
*. Through the law, as the means of my becoming acquainted 
with my sinful state, I am now dead to the law, having aban- 
doned all my hopes of being justified by it. 9 Mr. Bloomfield 
fender* Epnes. iii. 6, £*a rou euayyexlov, < through the instru- 
mentality of the Gospel/ 

. 1 Timothy, iv* 10, •$ i<m a*™ w*rr*9 vApmm. • This is well ex- 
plained by Theophyl., " would have all men be saved ;" and by 
fieoaon, " is disposed to be the Saviour," &c.' 

"*'.' As these expressions are immediately followed by the words 
jpoltoara 7U(TTuv f 6 especially of believers,' they would seem to 
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reaoife arfothdr sense than either of tho preceding htt ^m * 
f&tions. Scfakusner explains, * qui est 6mtrtfeiicit&ti$ ctomitm 
hominum^ rtiaxime vero ChriMi&riottm.* And so Doddridge, 
r Preserver of all men by his pfdvidenee.* This sense seems 
best to accord with the connection, 

Tfitus, Bl. 8. ****** 4 **>«,*. f A frequent formula fntrodfuctory* of 
some important troth. A«*ft#. has the deponent sensgo^rm; as fin 
1 Tim. ?. 7. Hemr. Would sHibaud «* f At6t^rT«? &* The construe* 
tJoftist T»* tf wtrtartvitfotf fZ &tf fpvtfyft vrfrtetn&ieu xoXSr ${?*+% 
whete el micuH* k 6 periphrasis fbr •* *«m*, Christians. By ***** 
1?r*r some, as Grot, and Le Clerc, would understand, their honeaf 
catlings and trades. And this were indeed a precept not unworthy 
•f the Apostle, and of which he furnishes the example: yet, as being 
engrafted on a passage in which the benefits of redemption are en- 
larged on, it seems not sufficiently elevated. Preferable is the inter- 
pretation of the ancient commentators and some moderns, works of 
benevolence* But even that seems too limited a sense. The common 
interpretation by which it is extended to good works of every kind, is 
far more natural, ami worthy of the Apostle; and is supported by 
what follows: for, in the pureurt of curious speculations and scho- 
lastic subtilties, unconnected with the main articles of 0u# faith, and 
the common rules of human duty, practice is too often neglected/ 

The common interpretation is evidently the proper one* 
Mr. Bloomfield's note, however, gives the reader no assistance 
in raspeet to the most important explication of the passage, de- 

Cdent on the construction of the panicle IV*, which we. think 
been neglected by some commentators, and misinterpreted 
by otliers. Macknight renders, ' I command thee strongly to 
affirm that they who have believed in God should take care to 
promote good works.* Doddridge has given another sense of 
the words, which we approve as the correct one* * I will that 
' tbou affirm constantly the distinguishing principles of the 
4 Gospel, that so (fva, to the end that) they who have believed 
f ill Qod may be careful to maintain good works/ The prin- 
ciples were to be inculcated as the means of producing, gpod 
work*. Of the religion of Christ, no better account cnu be 
given, than that it consists of principles of truth sanctifying the 
heart and life of man : and the exhibition and inculcation of 
these principles form the business of Christian teacbef s. 

Verse 10. Alpr**** at^fwov furrot pietf xa» itvripav wOwtcer mfcotw. 
i By the assodafton of ideas, the mention •fjrivdlous question* and 
curious sufrtilties* led to that of the heresies and schisms which they 
tend to generate. On thte word o^rr, as well as oyi<rp*y there has 
been much, though perhaps needless, discussion. It may be suf- 
ficient to observe, that, though a vox media, yet, in the ecclesiastical 
Setose* <*Vr< dignifies dne who takes tep any doctrine or doctrines in 
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opposition to the fundamental truths of ti 
that a ^Amwi is a reparation from the reat < 
oftli^c »i^<rii^ It would be easy to s^y a 
$ut this is not the place to treat on it. J 
that the Apostle here especially adverts to 

But Mr. BIoomfiekTs business was with the Scriptural use of 
the terms, for a correct account of which the reader will consult 
the preceding note in vain. On several occasions, we have ob- 
served with pleasure the intimations which the Author gives of 
the difference between modern and primitive usages, and the 
camions which he suggests against confounding trie one with 
the other; but the remark ana caution are sometimes withheld 
ht cases in which they are most especially necessary. The ec- 
clesiastical language of the subsequent times is widely different 
from the primitive usage. 

* Heb. xiii. 7» Mnifxowrri t£v rryov^Uon p/xSv. 
thetn to imitate the example of their spiritual t 
have furthered their Christian instruction. 1 
Christian teachers of every kind, both Bishops, 
cons. See Luke xxii. 26. Acts xy. 22. r Q 
" Surveying, attentively considering the end an 
duct, imitate their faith." The *»» is intensive ; for the term (us 
Theoph. observes) contains a metaphor taken from painting, in which 
the pupils steadily survey the archetype of their master. * ra*T{o$%, 
manner of life, conduct* See Theophyl. n-oXiTife?. Compare I Ttrt. 
iv. 12. James iii. 12. 1 Pet. iv. 15. and 18. So Job iv. 19' fe *<&** 
**urxpqm. And so not unfrequently in the classical writers. Ti** 
denotes the result y namely, the being tibeoated from the evils of this 
world, and received, to the fruition of the joys of another apd ft bet- 
ter. In the next words w*%?ri$ ** » wru, the Apostle adverts to. that 
principle which would enable them to show such examples of con- 
stancy an4 of virtue. See Theophyl. viii. 8. *I»j<roD$ Xf»<rro$ — <*£>«;. I 
agree with Mr. Slade, that these words are to be referred both to 
the preceding and the following verses, and to be understood of the 
nature and object of their faith, as well as of the doctrines of their re- 
ligion. This is supported by the expositions of the ancient Com- 
mentators. See Theoph. It is observed by Rosenm. that the formula 
%tlt »** 4if« answers to the Hebrew orrroj bmnvx as Exod. v. 
vH» *4* olirn, ita ei nun* Compare Gen. jtxxi* %. and Sfr. xxxvjii. U.' 

There is incorrectness in these notes, and the information 
they profess to furnish, is far from satisfactory. Deacons are 
quite out of the question in a case "which is limited' to spiritual 
.pastors; and the distinction which Mr. Bloom field supposes 
between Bishops and Presbyters, was quite unknown to' the 
, writer of the Epistles, The reference is. evidently to deceased 
pptfMtt. James* the brother p£ John, bad already t^iferetl a 
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violent death, and, others who had been the instructors tabdspi* 
ritual guides of the Hebrew Christian* had ceased from tbttr 
labours. The word used in relation to these teachers, is not 
ri Aof, bat U&vrtb which is more determinate, and denotes the 
going out of life, their departure by death. . The eighth Terse, 
though probably suggested by the antecedent sentiment* is evi- 
dently au independent proposition. 

We shoti Id certainly have imagined that, of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel, the evidences afforded by the writings 
of its inspired teachers must be, in number as well as in valoey 
sufficient ; and we would rather see a position supported by a 
few decisive proofs, than attempted to be sustained by many 
weak presumptions. We should therefore, perhaps, not 00 
able to accord with Mr. Bloomfield in every instance in which 
be might be disposed to censure the forbearance of some theo- 
logical writers, in not pressing into their service passages whicb 
many would rashly urge in proof of some particular doctrine; 
but at the same time we think, as he does, that when Commen- 
tators admit certain doctrines in a general way, and yet can 
scarcely ever find them in any specific passage, their profession 
is* to say the least, very equivocal. Her refers (vol. VIII. p. 10.) 
to the case of Macknight, ' who, though he always continued 

♦ in the profession of Calvinism, yet hardly any where espouses 
« those peculiar interpretations on which Calvinism is founded.* 
We admit the truth of this statement, and give up Macknight . 
to Mr. Bloomfield's censure. But is he not aware that the 
ereed to which, in the articles of his own Church, he has sub- 
scribed, is essentially Calvinistic in the article of predestina- 
tion ? Now of Mr. Bloomfield we must say, not that be hardlv 
anywhere espouses those peculiar interpretations on which Cal- 
vinism is founded, but that he opposes those interpretations on 
all occasions whicb afibrd him the opportunity. On other 
points indeed, his true churchmanship is not to be questioned* 
.Baptismal Regeneration is the doctrine avowed and inculcated 
by bis church ; and we find Mr. B. asserting, that the rite of 
baptism* duly administered, constitutes the justification of man 
with God. But to return from this digression ; we think that 
Mr. Bloomfield is not a little unfortunate in the example with 
which he has connected his remarks and his regret, that so 
many supports of aur faith are abandoned with an inconsider- 
atenese that contemplates our stores as inexhaustible. He ap- 
plauds the courage of the Bishop of Salisbury for making such 
a stand against the whole phalanx of verbal critics, in main- 
taining the genuineness of 1 John v. 7. * as has made even the 

* most decided and able supporters of the riew opinion pause, 
« and others sing their palinediaj and be presents his humbte 
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mite*of< praise for the efforts of the- venerable pfrelate. Biit of 
,wbat value these efforts are in the estimation of even Mr^ 
Bloomfield, his readers may learn frotn his own recorded ae* 
knowledgmenta. We really expected, after reading the pas- 
sage referred to (vol. VIII. pp. 10, 11), and finding (he repe-* 
titton of the same sentiments at p. 776, that Mr. 8. was pre* 
pared to defend, as an undoubted portion of the autograph of 
the Apostle, the controverted passage; but, to our surprise, the 
conclusion which we find the learned Annotator adopting, is, 
that f it appears probable' that the passage is genuine 1 And 
then follows the opinion, as part of the critical creed to which 
Mr. B. is ready to subscribe, that the passage, if genuine, wltl 
not decidedly prove the doctrine of the Trinity; and moreover; 
that by far too much anxiety about the determination of the 
critical question as to its authenticity, has been felt and express^ 
ed by the Orthodox in general. Now, delightful and consoling 
as it may be to the wearied mind of the laborious critic Xd b£ 
applauded by a brother, laudatus a laudato viro, the Bishop of 
Salisbury will not, we imagine, very cordially thank Mr! 
Bloomfield for this compliment to his prowess, accompanied 
with such a drawback as leaves the value of his labours very 
questionable* 



Art, V. The Naval Battles of Great Britain, from the Accession qf 
the illustrious House of Hanover to the Throne % to the Battle jf 
"Navarin ; reviewed by Charles Ekins, Rear Admiral, C-U. 
C.W.N. Quarto. Second Edition. Price 2/. 2$. pp. 385, 
London. 1828. 

HpHIS volume, as will be seen by reference to the title-page, 
does not profess to give a complete naval history of Oreat 
Britain ; a work that is yet wanting to our literature* and that 
would, if ably executed, bring, to its author both repatatioa 
and profit. Such an enterprise, however, to be efficiently per** 
formed, would demand both professional skill and extensive 
research : it is impossible either to comprehend, or to describe 
with clearness, the complication of naval manoeuvres, without 
a fair portion of the first ; while the second is absolutely ne- 
cessary in the unravelling of many an intertwisted series of po- 
litical, personal, and tactical difficulties. In tbe absence of 
more comprehensive investigations, we must be grateful for con- 
tributions on a limited scale ; and we have much gratificatiow-in 
recommending tbe publication on our table, as containing many 
valuable elucidations of a most important and embarrassing 
subject. Not that Admiral Ekins has altogether* escaped w 
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raftered <tha obvious diffieuUjr that must ■ aaaounpanp every at- 
tempt to make a technical investigation generally ioteUigtJtleu 
There is a raider troublesome vagueness in some of his d^- 
spriptkjns and reasoning*; while bispecuRftr method of com- 
municating the results of bis inquiries among his' profession*) 
friends, giyet an air of , qonfuaton to, the entire arrangement, 
that is by no means, pleasant in a cursory perusal. A JUtti* 
effort of attention will, however, enable the leader to over- 
coru* tltese kts and hindrances, and he will find the efint wall 
repaid by the advantages derived from a studious and common 
tive examination of the details aod disousstons contained in lb* 
present memoir. 

The celebrated Essay on Nayal Tactics, by Clerk of Elrfm, 
is not onjly ene.of the .most simple and interesting book* in 
existence, but may be taken as a most extraordinary ooatfri* 
nation of profound discussion, with, clear and satisfactory ja~ 
fereuc* and exposition. The most superficial examiner may 
follow out his redeeming*, aod apply them to his diagrams and 
demonstrations; nor, can there be any reasonable doubt but 
that we are indebted to his skilful statements and definitions for 
ihe decisive character which lias attended our naval victories 
since Rodney's brilliant achievement in April 1789* Concern* 
ing the specific manoeuvre which led to the triumphant issue 
of that contest, it does, however, seem exceedingly doubtful, 
whether the gallant admiral himself originated the system of 
* cutting the enemy's line/ whether he derived it from the com* 
qiunications of Mr. Clerk, whether it was any thing more than 
the revival of an old and forgotten practice, or. whether it was 
Dot, after all, the bold and spontaneous suggestion of tiie captain 
of the fleet* Sir Charles Douglas. That Clerk invented and 
t worked out the scheme by an able and patient induction, there 
ran be no question; but it does not seem clear that it was so for 
adopted by Rodney* aa to have suggested its use on the ifeth 
of April* . If the fallowing statement be correct, the credit of 
its practical introduction is due neither to the admiral nor to 
the theorist* 

* Of the character and talents of Sir Charles Douglas, then cap- 
tain of the fleet, the service at large cannot be ignorant ; vet it aav 
not be generally known, that to him/ by passing through toe enemy s 
tote, are we indebted for the fortunate result of that day. Lord Had- 
ney had at first opposed it, by directing the helm to be put to tt**- 
Apardtuben Sir C Douglsa had ordered it to be pat " a-port /" and 
the master* seeing the inconvenience, likely to arise from this differ- 
ence of opinion, caused the helm to be kept 4-mid-s/iips $ and, soon 
. After, Sir C. Douglas urging it a second time, the Chief said, " T&en 
doit as you' please." The iault was in not doing more afterwards. 
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V Sir CHaries Douglas was the first mm who propeseA and fitted 
loch to the cannon of bis majesty's ships/ . • 

A carious instance of Rodney's coolness fa fight, Is given by 
Admiral Ekins. 

4 Irt the middle of the battle, being very thfrsty, be directed one 
of his little attendants to mix him some lemonade ; the boy obsvrv* 
ing a lime and a knife, black from former use* u£oi> a table ia the 
after-cabin, immediately proceeded to comply, and bavins mtode it» 
but being without a spoon, stirred it with: the kaife. •« Child," sipd 
Ldfd Rodney, u that may do very well for a midshipman's berth, but 
not for an admiral ; drink It yourself, and go and call my steward, to 

The present volume seems to have been intended as A 
kind of corrective supplement to Mr. Clerk* Essay, on a larger 
scale, and with details more completely nautical. That intelli- 
gent writer, though he had tsken great pains to make himself 
master ef his subject, was no sctetnan ; and ft is, of course; 
highly probable, that occasional errors may havfr found their 
tray into a work of which the accuracy so much depends on 

fracticnl knowledge. In this view, and in conjunction with die 
Essay,' the commentary of Admiral Ekins will be found of 
great utility : we shall not, however, deal with it in the way of 
analysis, since it has been some time before the public eye, 
though the present edition exhibits many improvements; A 
few additional observations, with an illustrative extract or two, 
will suffice to shew the general character of the work. ' 

The memorable battle m which Sir Edward Hawke, notwith- 
standing tempestuous weather and the perils of an unknown and 
intricate navigation, drove the French fleet partly on shore and 
partly into the river Vilaine, is marked as one of our * best 

* managed naval exploits.' It was in this engagement, that a 
fearful illustration of the eooseqoeneea of bad seamanship oc*> 
curredv as related in the late Admiral Patten's Stricter* 0* 
Naoai Discipline. 4 In the action with Mens. Cottftms, In 

* 1759> the Thes^e and Superbe, of seventy-four gum* each, 
4 were sunk, entirely by a want of dexterity in hauling in the 
1 guns, and letting down the parts of the lower deck ; bjf which* 
1 not only the ships, but about 1«00 men, perished m a few 

< minute*. I was myself an eye-witness of this disaster which 

< has, in many accounts of the action, been erroneously at- 

* tributed to the fire of the British fleet, but was evidently the 

* effect of a squall of wind; which, but for the dexterity and 

* alertness of our seamen, mutt also hate been fatal to some of 
' Admiral Hawke's ships. In this iastasxeet the consequence of 
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*a n Uefielency l of seamanship was Ac complete destruction "'of 
f two capital ships/ " It is as singular a proof of the tfratit of 
discipline in other quarters, that the Board of Admiralty, when 
Sir Edward Hawke was a captain near the top of the list, 
would hare passed him over, or in cant phrase yellowed hrm,' 
in a promotion of flag-officers, but for the interference x>f Bos- 
cawen. 

On the general subject of navy discipline, we are glad to see 
that the severe lessons of the last American war, are not likely 
to be forgotten* It is here admitted, that when that contest 
began, our fleet was in a wretched state in this respect; and the 
following statement is given, on the authority of an * officer of 
* acknowledged ability and enterprise, 9 to shew how much may 
be done in a short time by skill and attention 011 the part of « 
commander. ' 

4 To shew how much may be made of any set of men ; a crew con- 
sisting of 145, made up principally of foreigners, seven pressed men, 
three of whom were Americans, being the only good men in the 
ship, were in mx months rendered every thing that could be wished 
for in a gallant ship's company. The same men who, six weeks after 
the ship was commissioned^ declined to volunteer the cutting oqt of 
a gun-boat, in six months behaved in the most gallant manner ^ and 
those who had before refused to come forward, were seen to insist 
upon returning under a heavy fire, to a vessel they had left burning, 
because they had forgetten to haul down the French flag ; and they 
did go back, and hoisted a bluejacket over the enemy's colours 1 
Upon leaving England, we had only two men in the ship who had 
ever steered with a wheel ; and I am satisfied that a brig well manned 
weald have taken us. In the Archipelago, we fell in with an Ameri* 
can ship (before the war with that power) one night, and in going 
alongside of her, a gun went off by accident ; the broadside followed: 
we were so close, I concluded we must have cut her to pieces ; what 
was ray surprise when I found not a rope-yarn had been touched! 
We had been manned at this time about a month, and this affair was 
the first thing that opened my eyes to the necessity of paying the 
greatest attention to the guns ; and I hope I have never lost sight of 
it since. 

' Such had been the education and experience of this strange mix- 
ture of people, that, by the constant exertions and example of their 
captain and officers, at the end of fourteen months, upon the appoint* 
went of another captain, he declared " he had never seen anything 
like them at the guns." ' 

Some interesting, and to us novel, particulars occur respect- 
ing die Battle of the Nile. We had always supposed that the 
plan for doubling the French line, by passing within side, had 
keen ^Nelson's owii Revising, and that it contributed to the vie- 
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tory by taking the enemy on their unprepared Bide. Ivis'hqre 
expressly affirmed, that the entire credit of thia manoeuvre it 
due to Sir Thomas Foley. 

A considerable number of diagrams add to the interest and 
clearness of the statements. An Appendix contains sugges- 
tions fur moving ship's in a calm, and for supplying boarding 
parties with light defensive armour. 



Art. VI. A Brief History of the Life and Labours of the Rev. T. 
Charles, A.B., late of Bala, Merionethshire. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Morgan, M.A., Vicar of Syston and Ratcliffe on the Wreke* 
&c. 12nao. pp. 394. Price 6s. London, 1828. 

TN our last Number, we had occasion to advert to the claims 
of the Irish and their proscribed language. The present 
volume has served to remind us, how very nearly similar, not 
long ago, was the case of the Welsh. It is not a hundred yeaffe 
since the first attempt was made to erect schools, on an ex* 
tensive scale, for the instruction of the natives of the principal* 
ity in their vernacular tongue* Before that time, the whole 
country is stated to have been in a moat deplorable state as to 
th£ means of religious knowledge. The Rev. Griffith Jones, d 
clergyman of the Establishment, about the year 1730, by hi£ 
personal exertions, instituted no fewer than 206 schools, in 
which the mysteries of the battledore were unfolded, although 
the want of elementary books rendered the instruction very de- 
fective. A pious lady bequeathed 10,000/., the interest of which 
was to be applied to the perpetuation of these schools; but her 
executrix, a niece, disputed the validity of the bequest, in con- 
sequence of which it was thrown into Chancery, where the mat- 
ter rested for thirty years. A decree was at length obtained in 
favour of the charity ; but in the mean time, Mr. Jones's schools 
had been destroyed, a generation had passed away, and the 
country had gradually relapsed into the same state in which 
Mri Jones had found it. To Mr. Charles, North Wales is iiv^ 
debted for the plan of circulating schools, which prepared the 
way for the Sunday schools and adult schools subsequently es- 
tablished. He began, in the year 1785, with one itinerant 
teacher and reader. As his funds increased, they were multi- 
plied to twenty. Some of the first teachers, Mr. Charles was 
obliged to instruct himself. All the income derived from his 
chapel, he devoted to their support, being himself maintained 
entirely by the industry of his wife. . 

- U pay every teacher/ he says, in a letter to a friend, ^ltpe* 
annum. They continue half a year or three quarters in a place ; and 
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then they are removed to Mother* Thuee ^moKMw of a -yes* jarc 
fiu*ad fu% sufficient to teach oar children to read their Jlibles mil 
in the Wekh language. I visit the school* myself and catechise 
them publicly. I nave the jinspeakabte satisfaction to see the gene- 
ral aspect of the country most amazingly changed.* p. ',434. 

In 1789, the Sunday schools began to he systematically in- 
stituted. They were first set on foot by Mr* Charles, and soon 
spread over the whole country. * The interest he took in these 
* schools,' says his Biographer, ' was very great. 

' He bad a peculiar talent for examining and catechising th* chil- 
dren. He possessed, ia a high decree, that tenderness and sy mpathy 

. for them, which appeared so eminent in Our Saviour* His fami- 
liarity took away every restraint, and his condescension and kindness 
engaged their tenderest feelings. Heseesned never to enjoy fcmsjesf 
so much as when he was sarrouaded with children. Affactioa gene- 
rates affection. They loved him 9B he loved them. ^ The achoete 
being the very delight of his heart, and being means* in -his view, of 
doings immense good, he was incessant in his endeavours to promote - 
their establishment. His endeavours were crowned with amazing 
success. What soon became peculiar in these schools, was the at- 
tendance of adults. Grown up people attended as -scholars. The 

. cWeVen having been taught not only to read, bat to *indefttan4 in or 
s aqaaaia the doctrines of the goapol* those grown into maturity fiofc 
ashamed of jtbeir ignorance. Many parents cjtmtandisubintttedca 
b* taught.' p. 387. 

At the outset, Mr. Charles had to encounter a strong and 
almost universal prejudice against teaching the children to read 
Welsh first § from the mistaken assumption, that they could 
not learn English so well afterwards, and that, if they could 
read Eriglish, they would soon of themselves learn to read 
Welsh. These idle and groundless conceits have been, in 
Wales, completely put down by (he unanswerable argument of 
experience. The following considerations in support of the 
expediency of beginning with teaching young children to read 
the language they generally speak and best understand,-— if to 
impart religious knowledge lie our primary object,— are so for- 
cible in themselves, and so applicable to ail similar cases, that 
Uieydeserve peculiarly to be brought under the attention of jbe 
Christian public* 

'"i. ThatsMOflCflssaiwieteaohihOT 
v< w m Wat l a ngu age is ** thoft, net /exceeding aixs a e o sh f is ynmut* 
tfaat'it j* a great pity not to give Abom the keyinuaesliat^y wesdb 
unlocks all the doors, atod lays, open ail 4he divine treasuses befoch 
them* Teaching them English requires two or three years' time, 
dasrifegavbiab long ^mod, *hey one aoncetned asdy about skw tbtaa,' 
wssMapsswawwnsjtosjfl ssjeaTsec soeic j 
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~* "& W*W» wotde *»r*tf tVfotrtb tUteir ihtf^i*md$%T«eiMl *tf 
they can read them, which ■& not the case when they ate taught 10 
need a language they do not wnderstand. 

* *v$. When they cm read Welsh, scriptural terms become intdfc 
gtbie and familiar to them* so a* to enable them to nndersUnd %h4 
discourses delivered in that language, used generally in preaching 
through the principality ; which of course must prove snore profit- 
able than if they could not read at all, or could only read English. 

-*"4« Previous instruction in their native language helps them to 
learn English much sooner, instead of proving in any decree an hv 
eonveniency. This I have had repeated proofs of, ana can con- 
fidently vouch for the truth of it. I took this method in instructing 
my own children, wjth a view of convincing the eouotry of the sisV 
lacy of the general notion which prevailed :■ and. I have persuaded 
others to follow my plan, which without one exception has proved 
the truth of what l conceived to be really the case. 

4 " Having acquired new ideas by reading a language they under- 
stand, excitement is naturally produced to seek for Knowledge. ArisV 
as car undent language is very deficient in the means of instruction, 
there being few useful hooks printed in it, a desire to learn English; 
yea, and other languages also, is excited, for the sake of increasing 
their asock ef ideas, and adding to their fund of knowledge* f can 
vouch for the truth of it, that there art twenty to one *£o can new 
read English, to what could when the Welsh mm neglected. The 
knowledge, of English becomes necessary from the treasures contained 
ie> it. English books are aov generally ceiled -for. These ane new 
a hundred books, I am sure, for every one that was in the country 
when I removed from England, and first became resident of these 
parts. English schools are every-where called for ; and I have been 
obliged to seed young men b» English anhools, to be trained up for 
English teachers, that I might he able in some degree to answer the; 
general demand for them. In short, the whole country is in e man* 
ner emerging from a state of great ignorance And ferocious barbarity 
to civilization and piety, and that principally by the means of Welsh 
schools. Bibles without end are called for, are read diligently, 
learned out by heart, and searched into with unwearied assiduity and 
care. Instead of vain amusements, dancing, card-playing, interludes, 
quarrelling, and baabaroas and most cruel fightings, we have now 
prayer meetings, our congregations tire crowded, end public cate* 
chieing is become pleasant, fiuniKar, and profitable. One greet means 
of this blessed change has been the Welsh schools* 

' "6. By teaching Welsh first, me prove J# ihesn thai «se ere pre** 
cipally concerned about their souls, and thereby impress their minds 
with the vast importance of acquiring the knowledge of divine truths, 
in wbieh the way of salvation, onr duty to God end man, is revealed ; 
whereas that most important ooint is totally eat of eight by teechins| 
these English ; for the aoouieition of English is connected o*fy with 
their temporal concerns, which they. may never want, a* they mayv 
as 'the majority do, die in infoeey* In my oparien, m the education - 
ef childness k kef the utmost importance, m the feet place, to fen* 
press their minds with. a .sense that they ere candidates <for aaivbi* 
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. aidaftiat thing* pertaining -to theireternal Mfcft* Mer e , are 

r af iniasUly «gre«ar i mp or tan ce to them, than %be -little concerns 

vwMck baftaag to dor short existence Were* Tile neglect of this it, I 

apprehend, a very great defect in the education of ehildreri.-^ What 

aiufee-ptetdewii,. is, I appi^eod,eqdaHy applicable fb the Irish and 

thc.bighlaadera, Mto the Welsh." • p. 829— SSI. 

^Vbile the spiritual interests of hia own countrymen of the 
.principality lay nearest his heart, Mr. Charles felt for the sister 
island with his characteristic warmth of benevolence. In the 
-year 1807, he visited Ireland, at the request of the committee 
of the Hibernian Society, in company with the Rev* Dr. Bogue* 
the Rev. J. Hughes, and S. Mills, Esq. The following ex- 
tracts from his private journal} possess at this time a peculiar 
interest. 

*' " Kilkenny.— Called on the Rev, P. Roe, and met the Rev. G. C. 
x>f Ross, near Waterfbrd — both evangelical, zealous and successful; 
but complained heavily of the increase of popery in Kilkenny and all 
the adjacent country. The Papists have a great school here, and it is 
the principal place of ordination. The Irish is generally spoken, 
though .English is by most understood, and taught in the schools.— 
Complaints erery where of the bigotry of the Methodists. — The carnal 
ctetOT oppose these that are evangelical, more than they do' the 
Popish priest. — At A thy, when Mr. Keilly preached in the court- 
yard, the Popish priest stood at the end of the lane to prevent any 
of his people to go and hear. Mr. B. preached there to about two 
dozen people.' — A few good people, though very few, in' all these 
pieces. 

- * " Chnntel, 24 miles from Kilkenny. — All the country' spoke 
Irith and were principally Papists. — Assizes just over — nineteen 
tried, mostly Jbr murder.— We spent the Sabbath here— went in the 
morning at ten to the Quakers' meeting— all silent, — at twelve to the 
Fdpish chapel and heard an Irish sermon — the congregation very at* 
tentiveand about 3000; — at one to church— congregation about £00 
—the sermon as usual.— Ten Papists to one Protestant/— They spoke 
hith Sn the streets. 

*• f ** fVa$erfbrd t Aug. 3.— Arrived here about one. after a pleasant 
vide through a romantic country*— all speaking Irish and many frisk 
only-*-\he religion generally Catholic.— Mr. B. addressed in the evetw 
ing a small congregation of Independents— nine Catholics to one Pro* 
teftacu.— Religious -people here, as everywhere else, in some decree 
infected' *Mi'Samlemanianim.-^&cr*ment every Sunday — adtnitas- 
tered withetit a minister 9 they spend their time in vain jangling*; 'to* 
StftMfortaying themselves out in endeavours to spread the gospel af^d 
seueetnnerto which are perishing all around them. 

--♦ •"• Anno* Aug. 4 —A pretty town— the country momtftiftouf— ' 
frish generally spoken— very few Protestants in all the country** 2 ' 
the poor much neglected and very ignorant.— Went into a ftdhdbl ijti 
||Ptf raid— English only taught. Very few can read Iriebytkoeth 
uftivereelly -spoken. The spirit' of industry fe not eucotti*ged*%y 4M 
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landowners- IjmA let* very Mgh— faiw at ^*4» afa acte^fieMe nttr 
towns .£12. and «£15. an acre. Between Clomnel and Cerecksm* 
they have long leases, and farmers, they aay, have the k*d on very 
moderate rents. 

' " Cork* Aug. 5. — In my way from Fermoy, I conversed with se- 
veral poor Irish, found them zealous Catholics, not able to toad, and 
very ignorant. When I told them that I was a Welshman, thqy ex- 
pressed great kindness in their coentenances. I asked them, who* 
tiier tWv loved the Welsh more than the English ? One replied^ 
41 Ten thousand tiroes." I asked; why ? •• The Orangemen swear," 
said he, " that they will fight in Irish blood to their knees, their 
middle, aad to their necks." " The poor Irish," he added, " would 
join the French, were they to land : for they say, it cannot be worse : 
and if we die fighting, we shall go to a blessed place." — This town 
domains from 80,000 to 90,000.— The gospel is preached in the 
church. — The cause very low among the Independents and Baptists. 
; * " Limeric, Aug. 7.— The country from Cork wilder than what 
we had before seen. — Irish spoken throughout— all Catholics — the 
land seemed capable of greet improvement— the soil good, for the 
crops were everywhere good. — This is a large, fine built, populous 
town, situated on the Shannon, the finest river in the British Empire. 
-—The gospel preached in the church by J. and W. Hoare.— The 
people generally Catholics — profligate in their manners*— On Sunday 
we went at eight to the Methodist chapel — heard an indifferent ser- 
mon from an illiterate man from 1st John, ii. 1— seemed an honest 
man— much shackled by the Wesleyan system of perfection and fall- 
ing from grace — congregation about 200— on the whole attentive.-— 
Mr. B. preached at the old Presbyterian meeting house — served by 
an old oocinian minister and a young gay fellow — both cannot keep 
up a congregation. Were it not for the bounty allowed to Dissenters, 
the meeting must have been shut up years ago : and it would have 

been as weu if it had, as no good is done. — M- — and J , two 

evangelical ministers, met us at the Chancellor's in the evening.*-* 

J is very active in carrying on schools over the country assist*- 

ed by W , Esq. and others in England— trains up schoolmasters 

-—superintends the schools himself. 

' " Gort, Aug. 9. — We came through Newport from Limerick — 
tlje inhabitants spoke Irish in general. . There is a church and a 
Popish chapel in this place— Protestants very few. — Popery and the 
Irish language always go together; when the one is spoken, the 
other prevails. 

1 " Tuatn, Aug. 10.— 32 miles from Gort— province of Con* 
nought— all speak Irish and are Catholics— only a few Protestants 
scattered here. and there,, — more irreligious, if possible, than the Pa-, 
ptsts— all enveloped in darkness and superstition-— Schools every- 
where teach English— none learn Irish.— The poor in their cabins 
very civil and communicative, but ignorant of the bible to a man — 
turned into a few of them in every place : their ignorance of the bible, 
the only source of real and permanent comfort, affected me much. 
They have been sadly, neglected indeed ! I hope the time is drawing 
nUfh for the Lord to shew them mercv. The earth mu# be film 

Vol. XXX. N.S. S 8 
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with, the knowledge of the Lord: and as Ireland is a part of the earth, 
it must be also filled with this knowledge. This is a cheering consi- 
deration indeed.— Ttye clergy riot in wealth and luxury, unmindful 
of their duty. The priests make a prey of the people, whom they 
keep in ignorance for that purpose. The Protestants of all denomi- 
nations mind earthly things ; and therefore the cause of God is ne- 
glected. Mercy or judgement must produce a change, and that 
speedily.— Few Protestants at Tuam— Methodists have preached 
here for thirty years — hundreds of Catholics in different parts of the 
country, the preacher told us, have joined them.— Nothing wanted 
but zeal and piety in. the Protestants, and God's blessing, to effect 
their conversion, just the same as other sinners. 

• " Castlebar, Aug. 12— The Methodist chapel was asked forme, 
but refused — the Methodists are few, and their prejudices run high 
against Calvinists, owing to Walker's publications against them. — We 
saw a mountain in our way here, called Croaugn Patrick; frosa 
whence, the tradition is, St. Patrick beat all the serpents and veno- 
mous creatures from Ireland into the sea. A hermit dwells on this 
mountain, who is a half-witted man ; and thousands flock here from 
all parts to perform stations, as they call them,— « to repeat Ave-Marias 
and Pater- Nosters, walking bare-footed around a stone or heap of 
stones. The # hermit directs them in their devotions, for which he is 
paid. Rich people send him money, and he performs for them— 
There is a lake in Gal away to whicn thousands resort every year, to 

?>rform religious ceremonies to obtain a blessing on their cattle, Arc 
hey offer butter to it by throwing large lumps into it. — The Metho- 
dists are considered as supplementary to Church clergy. They par- 
take of the sacraments in the church, and never have service in church 

time. We met a Mr. St at Tuam, a sensible, plain, open, and, 

to appearance, a good man. He complained of the prejudices of the 
Calvinistic clergy against them, but not with bitterness. The devil 
is very busy andf works here in a variety of ways among religious 
people ; and this is nne. — he fills them with prejudices against one 
another, .and keeps among them a disputing spirit. — Irish is spoken. 
all over this country.— Cabins much improved as we draw north; 
and the poor not so dirty. — Catholic superstition reigns universally, 
and prevails in all the country we have hitherto passed through. 

1 " Near Castlebar is a well, consecrated to the Virgin Mary, fre- 
auented certain days in the year by about 20,000 people from dif- 
ferent parts, to perform stations, ^ We saw several fourteen miles of^ 
going there barefooted. In their distress they vow pilgrimages to 
this well, .There is a priest. to direct them in their superstitious de- 
votions, for which he is paid. 

1 M Sligo, Aug. 14.— Last night we lay at Tyber Cyrry, a small 
village— two of us lav on the floor and slept very well — set off at five 
-^-arrived at Sligo by nine. — The country hilly all the way from 
Castlebar— the country still Popish— Irish everywhere generally, 
spoken. What a wilderness for cultivation by the gospel I Labour- 
ers are indeed wanted. * May the Lord send them speedily. — The 
sum allowed the Dissenters here is «£ 17,000, divided by Dr. Slack—* 
very worthless persons generally receive it ; it has encouraged many. 
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"such to enter, the ministry — Dined to-day whh a Mr. B., a nxtmblr 
of the Independent chapel. As a pmof of the baneful effects of 
Walker's Sandemanian sentiments, he gave us a melancholy account 
of bis 800, once a serious, promising young raao, but new, having iai- 

. bibed those sentiments, a cause of great grief to him. He never joins 
in family prayer, nor in public worship, though he goes to hear. He 
has refused praying with the sick when sent for. They deem it a 
sin to join unbelievers in any act of religious worship : and all are 
unbelievers who are not of their way of Slinking. They are in the 
snares of the devil, thus caught at his will. 

* * There are twenty-four parishes in the county of Kilkenny 
without one Protestant family. 

. * '< Bell-Turbah, (Cavaa,) Aug. 17-— English is more talked here 
than in the country we have yet travelled through, and there are more 
Protestants. — Considerable number of Svmdaters here (Methodists) 
and hold quarterly meetings.— Colones, Many Methodists and Catho- 
lics here — no other parties except the Church of England. t The 

.common people speak Irish ; arid the priests preach in Irish.— Afor- 
rogha, The face of the country and the appearance of the people 
are much improved in every respect. 

' " Aug. 19. We set out for Dublin through Dunleer, Dandalk, 
and Drogheda. The people in general through the country speak 
Irish. There are a few Methodists in aQ these places: bat the peo- 
ple are mostly Catholics, especially at Drogheda. We came to 

.Dublin late in the evening, and lodged at Judge Kelly's, where we 
were very kindly received. 

* Appended to Mr. C.'s journal are the following sentiments, 
which explain the measures he thought should be pursued towards 
improving the religious state of Ireland. 

* " I am of opinion, that religion cannot be diffused in general 
iimong the Irish, without bibles in their own language, and schools to 
•teach them to read Irish ; and this in aid of gospel preaching in* the 
Irish language. — We have not met with any one who could read 
Irish. . There are no elementary books in the language. Circulating 
charity schools might do wonders.— Many parts of Wales in G. 
Jones s time were as dark as Ireland." ' pp. 310~-S16. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in the life of this ad- 
mirable man, was the share which lie had in originating the 
formation of the Bible Society. No sooner had be succeeded 
in establishing his circulating schools, than he began to feel 
the necessity of taking measures for supplying his countrymen 
with Welsh Bibles. But at that time of day, there was as 
little disposition in certain quarters, to patronize the Wtelsh, as 
the Irish Bible. In the year 179?, application was made to 
the Venerable Society, by Mr. Jones of Creaton, to print an 
edition of 10,000 Welsh Bibles. The "Society was feloctarrt. 
Mr. J. engaged to pay for 5000 as soon as printed, and the 
offer was accepted ; btit, nine months after, a afemnr was made 
on die ground of an opinion entertained by the Society, tbat 

SS2 
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snt)k«n«*ttitfeo mm not wanted. Afe Jmce mm feed mem**** 
n* htVdtoceaaa, Bishop MadftOr wlw> wadfy'pnwfciiaaiktp /exait- 
his influence with the untrectelites of BartkiVs BuiliUn^i.nwl,. 
iir cofcaequfenee-of his Lord* hip's interposition* a \#tf$ok*i*>n ;tor ; 
print pawed the Bcmrd in the year 179& Thuee jfcars after* 
wards, and sfcven from the time of the first application, the, 
edition appeared, and was no sooner published than sold. .Not 
a: single qopy was in a short time, left; *od again Mr. Joae*; 
solicited the Society to print, and again the Bishop intercede^ 
but in vain: the Venerable Society resolved thai Walsh Bibles 
enough in all conscience had been isaued for one geneflaftiA^ 
askI the Church would be endangered by a larger aapptjr*. 
Under these eirettmstances, it suggested itself .to Mr.Chaaietv 
while in London, that it would be desirable to establish a so-v 
ciety in London, on the plan of the Religious Tract Society* 
for supplying Wales with Bibles. At a meeting of the Cook; 
mitlee of that Society, be mentioned his . unformed project; 
and in the conversation that ensued, Mr. Hughes, who ts> 
claimed by the present* Biographer as a brother Welshman 
suggested *o extension of the plan so as to embrace the getw>- 
raFeircdation of the Holy Scriptures* . Thus, to Mr.CbaiJes/s 
exertions m the promotion of schools,— the consentient rant of 
W4lsh Bibles,— and the stupid pertinacity of the Bartlstt'e 
Buildings Committee, we may trace the origin of our great Na- 
tional institution, the British and Foreign Bible Society. . . 

One of the first undertakings of the Bible Society was, 
as h ought to have been, a large edition of Welsh Bibles ; 
and Mr. Charles was requested to prepare a cepy for thp 
press. Some immaterial alterations which be wade in the or- 
thography, were made the pretence for a violent and tUibetgL 
clamour, the true source of which could not be mistaken. Dr. 
Gaskin wrote to Bishop Porteus, denouncing the heretical 
spelling, and a sub-committee was appointed to investigate the 
flatter* The issue was, a decision to adhere to the old tor- 
thegraphy, to which Mr, Charles submitted without manifest- 
ing the slightest symptom of chagrin; and be assiduously assisted 
in bringing forward that text by which it was determined that 
his own shoulf) be superseded. Many of his corrections w$£e " 
subsequently adopted in the Oxford edition of 180$, an^^e 
value of his labours was acknowledged by the conductors of 
the pres$. r 

Two and twenty years have elapsed since these circdm-. 
stances occurred, and fourteen since this admirable man rested 
from bis labours;- and it might have been hoped, that bis 
memory was now at least safe, from splenetic detraction. 
But the ^ noble xeal which he manifested), has, * sedmsy^ 
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ntrfeem forgotten or fcrgiren by the enearftt*^ theoBfekr* 
Sbtiety 7 and the Apostle of North Wales has beeirtteendy 
honoured by a Writer 'in the Quarterly Retiew, with the op- 
probrious designations of a ^enegado clergyman' an* am 
' apostate'*. These indiscreet end scandalous calumnies have ; 

Sen rise to the inquiry in many quarters, Who was Mr. 
arles ? To haVe this question answered with its proper em- 
phasis, a person shodk) moke the inquiry of the good people of 
Merionethshire and Carnarvonshire, and other parts of the 
Principality* whore bis name la regarded with an enthusiastic 
vefterttion, and the monuments of hk labours *tftl exist. But ' 
itwiehigh time that, by means of some such memorial as the • 
present, the English public should be made better acquainted? 
with the character and labours of a man whose name m*- 
strongly claims to be had in lasting remembrance. This vo*» , 
lume oefore us has nothing attractive in its appearance and'ty* < 
pograpby, and the memoir itself is not very well put together 
The plan of mixing up the narrative with extracts front diaries 
aad letters, under the idea of making the subject of theme* 
moir bis own biographer, is racaJy successfuL Mr. Morgan hsa, ' 
however, done himself honour, in other respectsy by this atK 
tempt to exhibit in its true light the character of bis in* 
estimable countryman, and be deserves the thanks of the 
Christian public The Diary and Letters of Mr. Charles 
which form the bulk of the volume, expose the most iaterior : 
experience of his mind, and will be found an instructive record 
of religious experience. Upon the whole, we cordially rerooi- • 
mend the volume to our readers as an interesting! piece of bio- 
graphy. The profits of the sale are to be given to some chari* 
table Institution. 

l-. : ;— n ■ . ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■■■ » ■« — - — f A > , i 

Art. VII. 1. Forget me mat; a Chvtstmas and New Year's Present 
for MDCCCXXIX. Edited by Frederick Sheberl. pp. 4*18. 
14 plates. Price 12s. in case. Ackermann. 

% Friendships Offering- A Literary Album and Christmas and \ 
New Year's Present for MDCCCXXIX. pp. 420. 13 Plates. 
Price 12* bound. Smith, Elder, and Co. - - u 

4. The Amulet t or Christian and Literary Remembrancer. JSdtafL 
by S. C. Hall. pp. 394. 14 plates. Price 1 2*jn silk, ^estley 
and Davis. " -I 



* Mr. Charles was originally a clergyman of the Establishment,* 
and afterwards connected himself with the Cfilviaistic JioAodists. r . •:■ 
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4: The Anniversary i or Poetry and Prose for MDCCC&XIX. 
Edited by Allan Cunningham. 8vo. pp. $30. 30 plates. Pride 
2U. in silk. John Sharp*. 

5. TAe Winter's Wreath. A Collection of Original Contributions in 
Prose and Verse, pp.420. 12 plates. Price 12*. Whitaker. 

6. The New Years Gift ; and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. 
Alaric Watts. 18mo." pp.240. 12 plates. Price 7*. 6d. Long- 
man and Co. . 

7- The Juvenile Forget me not. A Christmas and New Year's Gift, 
or Birthday Pr / esent for the Year 1829. Edited by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. pp. 230. 16 plates. . Price 7*. Hailes ; Wet (ley aad 
Davis. 

fT*RUE to their season, the literary annuals (rfs they are 
- rightly termed, to distinguish them from perennials) are 
fast coming out in all their crimson, purple, and green varie- 
ties. The bees have been busy, and we hnve some new speci- 
mens to produce to our readers since the last year ; but they 
-belong to the same class and order. Our readers will of course 
expect to be made acquainted with the contents of these rival 
volumes,— the gay efflorescence of our literature ; and without 
ftrther prelude, we shall begin, as in duty bound, with the pa- 
rent of the rest, the Forget me not. 

One hundred contributions in prose and verse, and fourteen 
line engravings, form the proud display which Mr. Shoberl ex- 
ultingly sets before his readers in this his seventh volume. In 
-his plates, Mr. Ackermann has greatly improved ; but of this 
-hereafter* The literary quality of the volume is also, we have 
pleasure in saying, of a superior cast; and although we cannot 
extend an unqualified approbation to the whole of its contents, 
—for the Editor has felt himself at liberty to cater for the en- 
tertatnment, rather than to consult the improvement of his read- 
ers, — there are many articles of high interest Generally 
speaking, the prose is better* than the verse. This, indeed, is 
not Mr. Shoberl's fault. We have the names of Mrs. Hemans, 
James Montgomery, Delta, James Hogg, Barry Cornwall, Ber-, 
nard Barton, John Clare, N. TV Oarrington, John Bowrin$ 
&c; but the promise which such names hold out, is not ade- 
quately fulfilled ; and most of the poetry written to the plates, 
js but very mediocre. Mr. Shoberl should have known better 
than to give insertion to such absurd trash as the lines on the 
Banks of the Ganges, in which. India is styled, the 'land of 
* the wise * and the bold, — 

' Land of the beauteous and the brave, 
Land of the Ganges' holy wave/ 
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than which, we are told, < there's not' a land more, blessed. 9 Of 
two poems written expressly to illustrate the Engraving in- 
scribed Constancy, the Editor has apparently been at a loss to 
decide which was the worst Frolic in a Palace, however, if 
indeed written for the plate, is a most happy hit; and, at all 
events, it is extremely clever and amusing. Alice, by the same' 
hand, is also ingenious, but it does not end so well as it begins. 
Among the prose contributions that have pleased us most, we 
may mention, the Zanteote Lovers, a true and touching story, 
very well told ; Lost and Won, by Miss Mitford, a tale of my 
Village in her usual dramatic style ; The Goldsmith of West- 
cheap, by the Author of " London in the Olden Time " ; and 
" An Hour too- many ", which we find H difficult to characte- 
rize, and shall therefore give an extract. 

* Hail, land of the kangaroo !— paradise of the bushranger ! — pur- 
gatory of England ! — happy scene, where the sheep-stealer is meta- 
morphosed into the shepherd ; the highwayman is the guardian of 
the road ; the dandy is delicate no more, and earns his daily bread ; 
and the Court of Chancery is unknown. -Hail to thee, soil of larceny 
and love ! of pickpockets and principle i of every fraud under* hea- 
ven, and primeval virtue i daughter of jails, and mother of empires! — 
hail to thee, New South Wales ! 

'. In all my years — and I am now no boy ; and in all my travels— 
and I am now at the antipodes ; I have never heard any maxim so 
often as, that time is short ; yet, no maxim that ever dropt from 
' human Jips, is further from the truth* 1 appeal to the experience of 
"mankind—to the three hundred heirs of the British peerage, whom 
their gouty fathers keep out of their honours and estates — to the six 
hundred and fifty -eight candidates for seats in parliament, which 
they must wait for till the present sitters die ; or turn rebellious to 
their noble patrons, or their borough patrons, or their Jew patrons ; 
or plunge into joint-stock ruin, and expatriate themselves, for the 
astonishment of all other countries, and the benefit of their own ;— 
to the six thousand five hundred heroes of the half-pay, longing for 
tardy war;-- to the hundred thousand promissory excisemen lying 
on the soul of the- chancellor of the exchequer, and pining for the 
mortality of every gauger, from the Lizard to the Orkneys ;— and, 
to club the whole discomfort into one, to the entire race of the 
fine and superfine, who breathe the vital air, from five thousand 
a«year to twenty times the rental, the unhappy population of the 
realms of indolence included In Bond Street, St. James's, and the 
squares. 

* For my own part, in all my experience of European deficiencies, I 
have never found any deficiency of time. Money went like the wind ; 
champagne grew scanty ; the trust of tailors ran down to the dregs ; 
the smiles of my fair flirts grew rare as diamonds : every thing be- 
came as dry, dull, and stagnant as the Serpentine in summer ; but 
time never failed me. I had a perpetual abundance of a commodity 
which the philosophers told me was beyond! price. I had not merely 
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enough for myself, but enough togiveto others: until I discovered 
the fact, that it wee as little a favoarite with otiierras myself, and 
that, whatever the plausible might say, Afere was nothing on earth 
for which they would not be more obliged to me than a donation of 
my superfluous time. But now let me give a sketch of my story. A 
single fact is worth a hundred reflections. 

' The first consciousness that I remember, was that of having a 
superabundance of time ; and my first ingenuity was demanded for 
getting rid of the encumbrance. I had always an hour that per- 
plexed my skill to know what to do with this treasure. A schoolboy 
turn for long excursions in any direction but that of my pedagogue, 
indicative of a future general officer ; a naturalist-taste for bird- 
Resting, which, in ms,turer years, would have made me one of the 
wonders of the Linnsean Society; a passion for investigating the 
inside of every thing, from a Catherine-wheel to a China-closet, 
which would yet have entitled me to the honours of an F. R. S. ; and 
an original vigour in the plunder of orchards, which undoubtedly 
might have laid the foundation-of a first lord of the treasury; were 
nature's helps to get rid of this oppressive bounty. But though I 
fought the enemy with perpetual vigour and perpetual variety, he 
Was not to be put to flight by a stripling; and I went to the univer- 
sity aa far from being a conqueror as ever. 

4 At Oxford, I found the superabundance of this great gift acknow- 
ledged with an openness worthy of English candour, and combated 
witH the dexterity of an experience five hundred ^years old. Port- 
dfinkiqg, flirtation, lounging, the invention of new ties to cravats, 
and new tricks on proctors; billiards, boxing, and bar- maids ; seven- 
teen ways of mulling sherry, and as many dozen ways of raising 
**. the supplies/* were adopted with an adroitness that must heave 
baffled all but the invincible. Ytet Time was master at last ; and he 
always indulged me with a liberality that would have driven a leas 
resolute spirit to the bottom of the lsis. At length I gave way ; left 
the university with my blessing and my debts; and rushed up to 
Londpq, as the grand place d*arme&, the central spot from which the 
epemy was excluded by the united strength, wit, and wisdom of a 
million and a half of men. x 

• 1 might as well have staid bird-nesting in Berkshire. I found 
the fi'appiest contrivances against the universal invader rail. Pigeon- 
matches; public dinners; coffeehouses ; brue-stdeking rhtnton*; 
private morning quadrille practice* with public evening exhibitions 
of their fruits.; dilettanti breakfasts, with a baonze Hercules stand- 
ing among the bread and butter, or a reposing cast of Venus, fresh 
fcpsf Pompeii, a* black and. nude as. a negma disporting on tip 
banks of the Senegal, but dear and deKcate to the eyes of taste; 
Sunday mornings at Tattersal's, jockeying till the churches let out 
their population, and the time for visits was come ; and Sunday 
evening routs at the duchess's, whh a cotillon by the vraies danetuen 
of the opera! followed by a concert, a round game, and a select sup- 
per for the initiated ;— the whole fatted. I had Jahraya an hoar too 
much— sixty mortal minutes* and every ouo of them an . hoar in 
itself, that I couW never squeeze down. 
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-..-:•' v*^Ye godt, winthii^ both i^ee wkl (inMJ, . * - 

Y v • • 'And .make two lovtrs happy," , , 

Way have been, called a not Jorer- modest request ;tbut I dan voueh 
for at least one half of it being the daily prater of sortie thousands 
of the best-dressed people that the sun ever summoned to a day of 
4wfc*ty-fou* hours long. . . , , 

.,:, ' Da feeling, -the .'symptoms, of this, horary visitation, I rggulftjy 
rushed into the streets, on the 'principle that some alleviation of 
misery, is always to be found' k> fdlQw-fiiiflferingt . This maxim I in- 
variably found false, like every other piece jof the boasted wisdom of 
mankind. I found the suffering infinitely increased by the associ- 
ation with my fellow-fashionables. A man .might .as. well have fled 
from his chamber to enjoy comfort in the wards of an hospital- In 
one of my marches up and down the pave of St. James's Street, that 
treadmill of gentlemen con ' "" — - 'jngto 

do* I lounged into the little beside 

the great hotel of the gamb ring — 

<be likeness admirable, .th 'hour 

too many* cost me three gt #, and 

one thousand pounds. Tl me a 

little; and, fpr a week, In Ije su- 

perior gay ety of a life' spen tggon, 

or answering the knocker _ _ — _. over- 

flowed me. J was walking it off in Regent .Street, when kn old fel- 
low-victim met me, and prescribed a trot to Newmarket: The pre- 
scription was .taken, and the iour.was certainly got xid o£ But the 
remedy was costly ; for my bettingrbook left me minus ten thousand 
pounds. I returned, to town like a patient from a watering-place; 
relieved of every thing but the disease that took me there. My last 
shilling remained among the noble blacklegs; but nothing couljl rob 
me of a fragment of my superfluous time, and I brought even a ten- 
fold allowance of.it back. ' But every disease has a crisis; and when 
a lounge through" the streets, became at once useless and inconve- 
nient—when the- novelty of being cut by all my noble friends, and of 
being sedulously followed by that generation who, unlike the fickle 
world, reserve their tipstaff attentions for the day of adversity, had 
lost its zest, and I was thinking whether time Was to be better fought 
off by a plunge to the bottom of the Thames, or fey the muzzle of 
one of MantonV air-triggers— I was saved by a plunge into the 
King's Bench.' 

Terence OFlaherty Is Irish a! 
*man-' is a stalejoke. arni we dc 
edge tools; 4 Trie Magidari c 
'The Red Flag at the. Fore',.! 
though not quite nautical enoug 
' lU sailor.' We-have spoken, sli 
bulioAs^aod if theTev^rend gent 

fiweowred the Editor with their orotic or ana^reontk effuak«# 
about ' Woman's eye', and ^ Womaa ? ff LovB^and '-Worn*!* 

Vol. XXX. N.S. T T 
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'and Music', nod the 'Destroyer/ &c*— cannot find better 
themes than these, — -which- ought certainly to be henceforth 
abandoned to L. E. L., — we would strongly recommend them, 
(and even, perhaps, if they can) to desist from their sweet pas* 
time. But there are some better things in the shape of rertfe; 
and from among these, in justice to Mr. Shoberl, we take tbe 
following stanzas by an old acquaintance of our readers: 

1 Time's Takings and Leavings.' 
By Bernard Barton. 

* What does Age take away ? 
Bloom from the cheek, and lustre from the eye ; 

The spirits light and gay, 
Unclouded as the summer's bluest sky. 

1 What do years steal away ? 
The fond heart's idol, Love, that gfaddened Kfe; 

Friendships, whose calmer sway 
We trusted to in hours of darker strife. ' 

' What must with time decay ? 
Young Hope's wild dreams, and Fancy's visions bright. 

' Life's evening sky grows grey, 
And darker clouds prelude Death's coming night. 

' But not for such we mourn ! 
We knew them frail, and brief their date assigned. 

Our spirits are forlorn • 
Less from Time's thefts, than what he leaves behind. 

' What do years leaVe behind ? 
Unruly passions, impotent desires, 

Distrusts and thoughts unkind, 
Love of the world, and self— which last expires. 

' For these, for these we grieve ! 
What time has robbed us of, we knew must go ; 

But what he deigns to leave, 
Not only finds us poor, but keeps us so. 

- ' It oughWnot thus to be ; 
Nor would it, knew we meek Religion's sway : 

. Her votary's eye could see 
How little time can give or take away. 

' Faith, in the heart enshrined, ' 
Would make Time's gifts enjoyed and used, while lent ; 

And all it left behind, 
Of Love and Grace a noble monument.' 

In Friendship's Offering, the average character of the poetry 
is decidedly superior, — perhaps higher than that of the prose ; 
although Miss Mitford, the inexhaustible and always interest- 
ing Miss Mitford, has two short and very pretty country 
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stories, ' the Election ' and * Patty's New Hat'; the Author 
of the O'Hara Family has a thrilling IrisK tale ; and there is a 
story about a 4 Jewish Pilgrim', which ought to be by the Au- 
thor of Salathiel. There is, moreover, a very touching little 
tale in French, entitled * La Fiancee de Marques 9 . Mrs. Opie 
has a short story ; and the Author of the very clever Essay 
on Housekeepers, in die preceding volume, has a pleasant 
Essay on ' Contradiction.' s Among the poetical contributors, 
we have Mrs. Heraans, James Montgomery, Robert Southey, 
John Clare, Allan Cunningham, the Ettrick Shepherd', Delta, 
T. Roscoe, Horace Smith, some half dozen Howitts, and the 
Editor himself, whose pieces form certainly not the least pleas- 
ing of meritorious portion of the volume. The following lines, 
which have the initial P., we presume to be his own ; and they 
do equal credit to the head and the heart of the Writer. 

VERSES 

WRITTEN UNDER A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
REV. DR. ALEX. WAUGH. 

(By one tvho knew and loved him.) 

1 Whoe'er thou art whose eye may hither bend, 
If thou art human, here behold a friend. 
Art thou of Christ's disciples ? — he was one 
Like him whose bosom Jesus leant upon. 
Art thou a sinner burthened with thy grief? 
His life was spent proclaiming sin's relief. 
Art thou an unbeliever ? — he could feel 
Much for the patient whom he could not heal. 
Whatever thy station, creed, condition be, 
This man of God has cared and prayed for thee. 

' Do riches, honours, pleasures, smile around ? 
He could have shewn thee where alone is found 
Their true enjoyment — on the Christian plan 
Of holiness to (Sod and love to man. 
Are poverty, disease, disgrace, despair, 
The ills, the anguish to which flesh is heir, 
Thy household inmates ? — Yea, even such as thee 
He hailed as brothers of humanity ; 
And gave his hand and heart, and toiled, and pled, 
Till nakedness was clothed, and hunger fed ; 
Till pain was soothed, and even the fiend Despair 
Felt that a stronger arm than his was there. 

' And ye, far habitants of heathen lands, 
For you he raised his voice and stretched his bands ; 
And taught new-wakened sympathy to start 
With generous throb through many a British heart, — 
TT2 
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Till «Hde o'er furthest oceans waved the eaH 
That bade io Jesus' name the nations hail* 
And Afric's wastes and wildered Hindoatan 
Heard the glad tidings of •« Good will to man*" 

* Such was his public ministry. And they 
Through life who loved him till his latest day, 
Of many a noble, gentle trait can tell 
That, as a man, friend, father, marked him well ; 
The frank simplicity ; the cordial flow 
Of kind affections ; the enthusiast glow 
That love of Nature or his Native Land 
Would kindle in those eyes so bright and bland ; 
The unstudied eloquence that from his tongue 
Fell like the fresh dews by the breezes flung 
From fragrant woodlands ; the benignant look 
That like a rainbow beamed through bis rebuke— 
Rebuke more dreaded than a despot's frown, 
For sorrow more than anger called it down ; 
The winning way, the kindliness of speech 
With which he wont the little ones to teach, 
As round his chair like clustering doves they clung — 
For, Kke his Ma*tbjk, much he loved the young. 

4 These, and unnumbered traits like these, my verse 
Could fondly dwell upon i but o'er his hearse 
A passing wreath I may but stop to cast, 
Of love and grateful reverence the last 
Poor token* Weeping mourners here 
Perchance may count such frail memorial dear, 
Though vain and valueless it be to him 
Who tunes his golden harp amidst the seraphim !' 

pp. 344— 546. 

One poem, by Mr. Pr ingle, is of considerable length ; 
* Glen-Lynden, a tale of Teviotdale', composed in the Interior 
of Africa, when the recollections of his native vale rose like a 
soothing dream upon the exile's fancy. We must, however, 
confine our extracts to the smaller poems; and the following 
spirited ode * On leaving Scotland') by William Kennedy, 
next presents itself. 

* I love the land ! 
I see its mountains hoary, 

On which Time vainly lays his iron hand ; 
I see the valleys robed in sylvan glory, 

And many a lake with lone, romantic strand ; 
And streams, and towers, by immortal story 

Ordained heart-stirring monuments to stand ; 
Yet tower, stream, lake, or valley could not move me, 
Nor the star-wooing mountain, thus to love thee, 
Old, honoured land ! 
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4 1 love th# land ! 
I hear of distant ages 

A voice proclaiming that it still was free; 
That from the hills where winter wildest rages * 

Swept forth the rushiifg winds of liberty ; 
That blazoned broadly on the noblest pages 

E'er stamped by Fame its children's deeds shall be. 
O ! poor pretender to a poet's feeling 
Were he whp heard such voice hi vain appealing t 
I love the land ! , 

' I love the land 1 
My fathers lived and died there ; 

But not for that the homage of their son : 
I found the spirit in its native pride there— 

Unfettered thoughts — right actions boldly done : 
I also found — (the memory shall preside here,. 

Throned in this breast, till life's tide cease to run) 
Affection tried and true from men high-hearted. — 
Once more as when, from those kind friend* I parted - 
God blesa the land!' 

There are a few poems of a more serious and sacred charac- 
ter ; and among them is a noble sonnet by T, Roscoe, Esq., 
which we transcribe with peculiar satisfaction. 

* Saul journeying to Damascus. 

* Whose is that sword,— that voice and eye of flame, 
That heart of inextinguishable ire? 
Who bears the dungeon-ktys, and bonds, and fire ? 
Along his dark and withering path he came, 
Death in his looks, and terror in his name, 
^ Tempting the might of Heaven's. Eternal Sire. 

^ Lo! the light shone!— the sun's veiled beams expire: 

j^ A Saviour's self a Saviour's lips proclaim! 

Whose is yon form, stretched on the earth's cold bed, 
fl With smitten soul and tears of agony 

^ Mourning the past ? . Bowed is the lofty head, 

i? Rayless the orbs that flashed with victory. 

Aj Over the raging waves of human will 

The Saviour s spirit walked — and all was still.' 

We had not intended to rifle this volume of another poetical 
extract; but the stanzas entitled * A Father's Lament/ by 
William Howitt, will not be passed oven We ought not to 
hope that the occasion of such verses was not imaginary ; and 
yet, we should detest the skill that could feign sorrow so well, 
and steal away adtnirarjon by taking advantage of our sym- 
pathy. It is however, at all events, a beautiful, poem. 
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1 Two creatures of a pleasant life were mtae ; 
My house they filled with a perpetual joy ; 
Twin lamps that chased all darkness did they shiae, 
My fairy girl and merry-hearted boy. 
I never dreamt death would their mirth destroy ; 
For they were dwelling 'mid life's freshest springs ; 
And I was busied with a fond employ, 
Ranging the future on Hope's fearless wings, 
And gathering for them thence how many pleasant things ! 

' In truth I was a proud and joyful man, 
As from the floor unto the very roof 
Their murmured songs and bursts of laughter ran, 
And jocund shouts which needed no reproof. 
All weariness, all gloom was kept aloof 
By their quaint shows, and fancies ever new ; 
Now bending age with staff in its behoof; 
Now island Crusoe and " man Friday " true ; 
Now shipmates far at sea with all their jovial crew. 

4 But a dark dream has swept across my brain, 
A wild, a dismal dream that will not break ; 
A rush of fear, an agony of pain- 
Pangs and suspense that inly make me quake. 
My boy ! my boy ! I saw thy sweet eyes take 
A strange, unearthly lustre, and then fade ; 
And oh ! I deemed my heart must surely break 
As, stooping, I thy pleasant locks surveyed, 
And felt that thou must die, and they in dust be laid. 

' Oh ! precious in thy life of happiness ! 
Daily and hoqrly valued more and more ! 
Yet, to the few brief days of thy distress 
How faint all love my spirit knew before ! 
I turn, and turn, and ponder o'er and o'er, 
Insatiate, all that sad and dreary time. 
Thy words thrill through me ; — in my fond heart's core 
I hoard thy sighs, and tears shed for no crime. 
And thy most patient love sent from a happier clime. 

' How dim and dismal is my home ! — a sense 
Of thee spreads through it, like a haunting ill :— 
For thou — for ever — thou hast vanish'd thence ! 
This, this pursues me, pass where'er I will : 
And all the traces thou hast left but fill 
The hollow of thine absence with more pain. 
I toil to keep thy living image still, 
But Fancy feebly doth her part maintain, 
I see, yet see thee not, my child ! as I would fain. 

. ' In dreams for ever thy dear form I grasp ; 
In noon-day reveries do I rove — then start — 
And certainty, as with an iron clasp, 
Shuts down once more to misery my heart. 
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The world from thee as a_ shorn flower doth part, 
Ending its care and knowledge with — " Farewell ?" 
But in my soul a shrined life thou art, 
Ordained with Memory and strong Hope to dwell, 
An£ with all pure desires to sanctify thy cell. 

* Spring like a spirit is upon the earth — 

Forth gush the flowers and fresh leaves of the tree ; 
And I nad planned, with wonder and with mirth, — 
The hird, the nest, the blossom, and the bee, 
To fill thy boyish bosom — till its glee 
Overflowed my own with transport ! In far years 
I felt thy hand in mine, by stream and lea 
Wandering in gladness — But these blinding tears, 
Why will they thus gush forth, though richer hope appears? 

4 Far other land thy happy feet have trod ; 
Far other scenes thy tender soul has known ; 
The golden city of the Eternal God ; 
The rainbow splendours of the Eternal Throne. 
Through the pearl-gate how lightly hast thou flown ! ' 
The streets oflucid gold—the chrysolite 
Foundations have received thee — Dearest one ! 
That thought alone can break Affliction's might- 
Feeling that thou art blest, my heart again is light. 

* Thanks to the framer of life's mystery ! 

Thanks to the illuminator of the grave ! 

Vainly on Time's obscure and tossing sea 

Hope did I seek, and comfort did I crave ; 

But He who made, neglecteth not to save, — 

My child !— thou bast allied me to the blest ; 

I cannot fear what thou didst meekly brave ; 
.1 cannot cease to long with thee to rest — 

And heaven is doubly heaven with thee, with thee, possessed ! ' 

pp. 270-r-273. 

We can make room for only one specimen of the prose con- 
tributions ; and it must be one of Miss ^ Mitford's crayon 
sketches. 

4 A few years back, a gentleman of the name of Danby came to 
reside in a small decayed borough town — whether in Wiltshire or 
Cornwall, matters not to our story, although in one of those counties 
the aforesaid town was probably situate, being what is called a close 
borough, the joint property of two noble families. Mr. Danby was 
evidently a man of large fortune, ftnd that fortune as evidently ac- 
quired in trade,— indeed he made no more secret of the latter cir- 
cumstance than the former. He built himself a large, square, red 
house, equally ugly and commodious, just without the town ; walled 
iff a couple of acnes of ground for a kitchen garden; kept a heavy 
one-horse chaise, a stout poney, and a brace of greyhounds ; and 
having furnished his house solidly and handsomely, and arranged his 
domestic af&irs to his. heart's content, began to look afceat Amongst 
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his neighbours; scraped acquaintance with the lawyer, the apothe- 
cary, and toe principal tradesmen ; subscribed te the fewfoig room 
and the billiard room : became a member of the bowtin£»green and 
cricket club, and took as lively an interest rn the affaire of his new 
residence, as if he had been born and bred in the borough. 

« Now this interest, however agreeable to himself, was by no means 
equally conducive to the quiet and comfort of the place. Mr. 
Danby was a little, square, dark man, with a coeked-up nose, a 
good-humoured, but very knowing smile, a pair of keen black eyes, a 
loud voluble speech, and a prodigious activity both of mind and body. 
His very look betokened his character, — and that character was one 
not uncommon among the middle ranks of Englishmen* la short, 
besides being, as he often boasted, a downright John Bull, the gen* 
tleman was a reformer, zealous and uncompromising as ever attended 
a dinner at the Crown and Anchor, or made an harangue in Palace- 
yard. He read Cobbett ; had his own scheme for the redemption of 
tithes ; and a plan,, which, not understanding, I am sorry I cannot 
undertake to explain, for clearing off the national debt without loss 
or injury to any body. 

• Besides these great matters, which may rather be termed the 
theorique than the practique of reform, and which are at least per- 
fectly inoffensive, Mr. Danby condescended to smaller and more 
worrying observances ; and was, indeed, so strict and jealous a guar- 
dian of tne purity of the corporation, and the incorruptibility of the 
vestry, that an alderman could not wag a finger, or a churchwarden 
stir a foot, without being called to account by this vigilant defender 
of the rights, liberties, and purses of the people. He was, beyond a 
doubt, the most troublesome man in the parish — and that is a wide 
word. In the matter of reporta ancfinquiries Mr. Hume was but a 
type of him. He would mmgle economy with a parish dinner, and 
talk of retrenchment at the mayor's feast ; brought an action, under 
the turnpike act, against the clerk and treasurer of the commission- 
ers of the road ; commenced a suit in chancery with the trustees of 
the charity school ; and finally, threatened to open the borough — 
that is to say, to support any candidate who should -offer to oppose 
the nominees of the two great families, the one whig and the other 
tory, who now possessed the two seats in parliament as quietly as 
their own hereditary estates ; — an experiment which recent instances 
of successful opposition in other places rendered not a little formi- 
dable to the noble owners. 

* What added considerably to the troublesome nature of Mr. 
Danby 's inquisitions was, the general cleverness, ability, and infor- 
mation of the individual. He was not a man of classical education, 
and knew little of books ; but with things he was .especially 
sant. Although very certain that Mr. Danby had been ta task 
nobody could guess wbat that business had been. None came ai 
to him. He handled the rule and the yard with equal dexterity ; 
astonished the butcher by his insight into the mysteries of fattening 
and dealing; and the grocer by his familiarity with- the sugar and 
coffee markets ; disentangled the perplexities of the confused mast 
of figures in the parish books with the dexterity of e sworn accoonpt- 
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apt ; mid was so peat upon points of law, so ready and accurate in 
quoting reports, cases, and precedents, that he would certainly have 
passed for a retired attorney, but for the seal and alertness wiih 
which, at his own expense, he was apt to rush into lawsuits. 

* With so remarkable a genius for turmoil, it is not to be doubted 
that Mr* Danby, in spite of many excellent and sterling qualities, 
succeeded in drawing upon himself no small degree of odium. The 
whole corporation were officially his enemies ; but his principal op- 
ponent, or rather the person whom be considered as his principal 
opponent^ was Mr. Cardonnel, the rector of the parish, who, besides 
several disputes pending between them, (one especially respecting the 
proper situation of the church organ, the placing of which harmo- 
nious instrument kept the whole town in discord tor a twelvemonth,) 
was married to the Lady Elizabeth, sister of the Earl of B., one of 
the patrons of the borough ; and being, as wejl as his wife, a very 
popular and amiable character, was justly regarded by Mr. Danby 
as one of the chief obstacles to his projected reform. 

' Whilst, however, our reformer, was, from the most patriotic mo- 
tives, doing his best or his worst to dislike Mr. Cardonnel, events of 
a very different nature were gradually operating to bring them to- 
gether.' pp. 8— 11. 

* Perhaps too, consistent as he thought himself, he was not with- 
out an unconscious respect for the birth and station which be aflected 
to despise; and was, at least, as proud of the admiration which his 
daughter excited in those privileged circles, as of the sturdy inde- 
pendence which he exhibited by keeping aloof from them in pis own 
person. Certain it is, that his spirit of reformation insensibly relaxed, 
particularly towards the Rector; and that be not only ceded the con- 
tested point of the Organ, but presented a splendid set of pulpit 
hangings to the church itself. 

* Time wore on ; Rose had refused half the offers of gentility in 
the town and neighbourhood ; her heart appeared to be invulnerable. 
Her less affluent and less brilliant friend was generally understood 
(and as Rose, on hearing the report, did not contradict it, the rumour 
passed for certainty) to be engaged to a nephew of her mother's, Sir 
William Frampton, a young gentleman of splendid fortune, who had 
lately passed much time at his fine place in the neighbourhood. 

* Time wore on ; and Rose was now nineteen, when an event oc- 
curred, which threatened a grievous interruption to her happiness. 
The Earl of B.'s member died ; his nephew, Sir William Framptoq, 
supported by his uncle's powerful interest, offered himself for the 
borough ; an independent candidate started at the same time ; and 
Mr. Danby found himself compelled, by his vaunted consistency, to 
insist on his daughter's renouncing her visits to the rectory, at least 
until after the termination of the election. Rose wept and pleaded, 
pleaded and wept in vain. Her father was obdurate ; and she, after 
writing a most affectionate note to Mary Cardonnel, retired to her 
own room in very bad spirits, and, perhaps, for the first time in her 
life, in very bad humour. 

Vol. XXX. N.S. U U 
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4 About lirff an hour afterwards, Sir William fYampton and Mr. 
Cardonnel called at the red house. 

• " We are come, Mr. Danby," said the rector, *« to solicit your 
interest"— 

1 " Nay, nay, my [jood friend," returned the reformer — " you 
know that my interest js promised, and that I cannot with any con- 
sistency "— 

' " To solicit your interest with Rose" — resumed his reverence. 

* " With Rose !" interrupted Mr. Danby. 

* u Ay— for the gift of her heart and hand, — that being, I believe, 
the sufferage which my good nephew-bere is most anxious to secure,** 
rejoined Mr. Cardonnel. 

• " With Rose!" again ejaculated Mr. Danby : " Why I thought 
that your daughter " — 

4 " The gipsy has not told you then !" replied the rector. " Why 
William and she have been playing the parts of Romeo and Juliet 
for these six months past." 

« •• My Rose!" again exclaimed Mr. Danby. " Why Rose! 
Rose ! I say !" and the astonished father rushed out of the room, and 
returned the next minute, holding the blushing girl by the arm* 

* " Rose, do you love this young man?" 

• " Oh Papa !" said Rose. 

• " Will you marry him ?" 

• " Oh, papa!" 

4 " Do you wish me to tell him that you will not marry him T* 

* To this question Rose returned no answer; she only blushed the 
deeper, and looked down with a half smile. 

* " Take her, then," resumed Mr. Danby ; " I see the girl loves 
you. I can't vote for you, though, for I've promised, and you know, 
my good Sir, that an honest man's word " — 

« " I don't want vour vote, my dear Sir," interrupted Sir William 
Frampton ; " I don't ask for your vote, although the loss of it may 
cost me my seat, and my uncle his borough. This is the election 
that I care about ; the only election worth caring about — Is it not, 
my own sweet Rose ? — the election of which the object lasts for life, 
and the result is happiness. That's the election worth caring about— 
Is it not, mine own Hose ?" 

1 And Rose blushed an affirmative ; and Mr. Danby shook his in- 
tended son-in-law's hand, until he almost wrung it off, repeating at 
every moment — "i can't vote for you, for a man must be consistent; 
out you're the best fellow in the world, and you shall have my Rose. 
And Rose will be a great lady," continued the delighted father; — 
«• my little Rose will be a great lady after all V pp. 15 — 18. 

The Amulet, while not inferior to any of its rivals in the 
attractive character of its list of contributors, and in the aver- 
age merit of the lighter contributions, is distinguished by hav- 
ing a proportion, of articles of a more solid and permanently 
valuable cast. Even on the score of variety, the introduction 
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of a few such papers might seejri to be advisable* and the 
Editor has, we think, exercised a sound discretion in not trust- 
ing for success wholly to the attractions of tale and sketch, 
and song and sonnet. There is a very interesting original 
paper, furnished by Dr. Edward Walsh, containing Notices of 
the Canadian Indians, which we shall have occasion to refer to 
in some futnre Number. Dr. Robert Walsh, the Author of 
the valuable notices, in the preceding volumes, relative to the 
Chaldean Christians and other Eastern Sects, has contributed 
an account of the * Doctrine of the Schismatic Armenian 
4 Church', as the Romanists arrogantly style that portion of 
the Armenian nation who reject the supremacy of the Pope. 
Mr. Ellis, the Missionary, has favoured the Editor with a 
Polynesian Story from an unpublished historical work which 
he is preparing; — the Battle of Bunaauia.' Our readers will 
be agreeably surprised, and not less pleased, to find a short 
unpublished paper, entitled 1 Poetry and Philosophy', by the 
Rev. Robert Hall, which bears the genuine stamp of the mint- 
age from which it proceeds. ,Mr. Coleridge has contributed 
'Fragments of a Journey over the Brocken,' including some 
lines which he wrote in the album presented to travellers at 
Elbinrode, quite in his Anglo- German manner. Mr. Hall, 
the Editor, must indeed consider I 
and fortunate man, in being able 
articles. Our Literary Annuals v 
ter, without losing any of their ei 
were more richly diversified with 
tices, or brief memoirs from the 
Among the other contributions, i 
reate, Mrs. Hemans, Montgomei 
mery the Little, the Rev. T. ] 

Clare, T. K. Hervey, the Howitt family, Delta, &c WO* 
liam Kennedy has * a strange story of every day ', very natu- 
ral and good. Mrs. S. C. Hall, the Editor's lady, has thrown 
off the anonymous, and let us into the secret that some very 
pleasing stories in the preceding volumes were from her pen. 
There is * a Tale, founded on facts ', by Dr. F. A. Cox, and a 
village story by Miss Mitford. The following are Mr. Cole- 
ridge's lines* 

* I stood on Brocken's sovran height, and saw 
. Woods crowding upon woods, hills over hills ; 
A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Wearily my way 
Downward I dragged, through fir-groves evermore, 
Where bright green moss moved in sepulchral forms, 
Speckled with sunshine ; and, but seldom heard, 

U US 
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The sweet bird* aang became a hoJJbw »XRd( 

And the gale amrtBwiQg indivktUy, 

Reserved-its solemn murmur, more distinct 

From many a note j)£ many a waterbreak, 

And the brook's chatter ; on whose Islet stones 

The dingy kiddling, with its tinkling "bell, 

Leapt frolicksome, or old romantic goat 

Sat, his white beard slow waving. I moved on 

With low and languid thought, For I had found 
* That grandest scenes have but imperfect charms 

Where the eye Vainly wanders, nor beholds 

One spot with which the heart associates 

Holy remembrances of child or friend, 

Or gentle maid, our first and early love, 

Or father, or the venerable name 

Of our adored country. O thou Queen, 

Thou delegated Deity of Earth, 

Q "dear, dear" England! how my longing eves 

Turned westward, shaping in the steady clouds 

Thy sands and high white cliffs ! Sweet native isle, 

This heart was proud, yeq, mine eyes swam with tears 

To think of thee ; and all the goodly view 

Prom sovran Brocken, woods and woody hills 

Floated away, like a departing dream, 

feeble and dim. Stranger, these impulses 

TJlame thou not lightly ; nor will I profane, 

With hasty judgement or injurious doubt, 

That man's sublmrer spirit, who can feel 

That God is everywhere, the God who framed 

Mankind to be ode mighty brotherhood, 
. Himself our Father, and the world our home/ 

Wot this world our 'borne', Mr. Coleridge,— -But we are not 
in a critical mood, and so <pass on to our, next extract, which 
must Be — 

1 LINKS WRITTEN UPON THE T>EATH OF TH* PRINCESS CHARLOTTE* 

* T» not the ipablie lose which batfh imprest 

This general grief upon the multitude, > 
Arid made its <way at once to every breast, 
The young, the old, the gentle^ and the rude: 

* Tis not that, in the hour which might have crowried" 

The prayers preferred bv every honest tongue ; 
The very hour which should have sent around 

Tidings wherewith all steeples would have rung,— - 

1 And all our cities blazed with fesral fire, ' 

And all our echoing streets have peeled with gfocteess ; 
That then Tvesaw the high-raised "hope expire 
And BngtetrdY expectation quenched hi satinet*. 
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•It Is to think wf wfcat thou *ett so- toe, 

tbou who now liest cold upon thy bier! 
So young and so beloved : so richly blest 

Beyond the common lot of royalty ; 
The object of thy worthy love possest ; 

And in thy prime, and m thy wedded bliss, 
And in the genial bed— the cradle drest, 
Hope standing by, and Joy a bidden gnest ! 

4 Tis this that from the heart of private life 
Makes unsophisticated sorrow flow : 
We mourn thee as a daughter and a wffe, 
And in our human nature feel the blow/ 

These lines are simple ami pleasing; but, if they are cor- 
rectly given, we cannot perceive the beauty of the lawless ver- 
sification into which tlie poem breaks down after the third 
stanza. In any poet of lower pretension, it would be im- 
puted to a strange unskiiftilness or indolence: in Mr. Sonthey, 
it must be sheer perverseness, bat it spoils rtie lines. We wish 
that we could nod something better, as a specimen of the 
poetry in this volume; but we regret to say that, this year, 
Helicon seems to runs low: through some cause or other, at 
least, even the most popular contributors have failed to do jus- 
tice to themselves* These An male, we kwr 9 are operating ra- 
ther ditBcrvantageously as a bonus upon the manufacture of 
verse, which tnast tend to the deterioration of its quality. We 
must tdfn toironeat prose, and as a further specimen, give am 
extract from « the Rose of Fennock Dale/ 

' With many virtues, Rose was too great a favourite not to possess 
many faults. Her taste was so often consulted by the village girls— 
Iter flfflfectforiate attention to her father and sister so praised by the 
village pastor — and her beauty and superior acquirements so admired 

by the young, and even by the aged inliabitants of D , that weeds 

soon sprung up, and mingled with the flowers. They were, indeed, 
weeds that might have been easily rooted out; but unhappily, her in- 
dulgent farther saw them not, and they, gr ew on unchecked. She was 
impatient of restraint, fond of display, *toe often angry, and some- 
4imes, though not frequently, haughty to -her equals. 'Tis true, that 
tears of sorrow usually followed, when she had been angry without a 
-cause, or had wounded the feelings #f her village friends; but Buch 
bursts of tenderness did not teach -her the luxury of self-control ; 
and the noble generosity of her disposition made those who ought to 
have corrected this growing evil, forget the past in the present. She 
was idolized by the poor, for she was truly kind to them ; and when 
she sighed for wealth and power, she Juntted it was only that she 
might become the Lady Bountiful of Fennock Dale. 

' Sometimes the Pastor would seriously lecture her on her love of 

' dress. — " The flowers,** she would answer, " prew in my father's 

garden ; and it was only to please him that I twined this jessamine in 
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my hair : purely , dear Sir, then* oan be no harm in gmtifyhg wy be- 
loved parent." 

' Alas ! how tnUy did he tell her, that ibeJote of omamevt creeps 
slowly, but surely., into the female heart ;— -that the girl who twines 
the lily in her tresses, and looks at herself in the clear atream, will 
soon wish that the lily was fadeless, and the stream a mirror. 

1 A circumstance occurred, when Rose was about eighteen, which 
caused her father bitter sorrow ; and he feared that his child had im- 
bibed " high flighted" notions, for which, poor man, he could not 
account. 

4 George Douglas was the son of an opulent gardener in the village 
of D , and he had been long and sincerely attached to Rose Dil- 
lon. Her father urged, in strong and affectionate language, the suit 
of this upright and generous youth ; but a scornful smile curled her 
lip6, as she told her parent, " it was quite impossible that she could 
marry any man in Mr. Douglas's situation." 

" Situation, Rose/' repeated the astonished Dillon; "what do 
you mean by situation f George Douglas is a pattern for village 
youths. He has loved you long— since childhood you have known 
each other. Who can say they saw George idle? — who ever saw him 
intoxicated ? His word is his bond : and, ah 1 Rose, in the bouse of 
Gqd. have ye not marked his godly -and pious conduct ?"— " 1 can- 
not find fault in any way with George. I love him as a brother ; but, 

indeed, father, I could not marry the son of a •" She 

paused, ashamed of her own feelings. " The son of whom, Rose?" 
stoid her father, really angry. " I hoped, child, that I did not at first 
understand you. What means this pride ? The son of an English 
yeoman, whose station in life is equal, whose wealth is superior to 
mine— I ask what you mean by this ?" 

4 Rose wept ! and Heterick Dillon, the tender, too tender parent, 
was softened. " Well, do not cry, Rose : I would not make thee un- 
happy, child, for the wealth of worlds : but God " — (the old man 
clasped his hands) — " God of his infinite mercy grant that you may 
be as hanpy with the man of your own choice, as you would have 
been witn poor George." 

* * Rose kissed her father, and assured him that she never would 
marry but for Mb or her sister's advantage. 

* The old man drew himself up to his foil and majestic height. 

" Daughter, all I desire is, that you may ever support the honest 
character bequeathed you by your forefathers. The Dillons have 
lived in Fennock Dale nearly two hundred years— their daughters 
without spot — their sons without blemish. I want nothing from my 
children but their affection, — and that," he added, " they will not 
refuse their grey-headed father." Long and fervent were the prayers 
of the old man that night for this wayward child. Two or three 
' years passed awsy — Rose increased in beauty — but her faults had 
not departed with time/ pp 203— 205. 

" The Winter's Wreath" comes forth under the auspices of 
a new Editor, with the following .announcement. 
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4 No attentat has been here made to produce a religious impres- 
sion : on the contrary, the introduction of religious topics has been 
carefully avoided. Interesting and important as these topics un- 
doubtedly are, their discussion appears unsuited to a work of ele- 
gant amusement ; and, if it have any decided effect, is likely to be 
injurious to the dignity of Religion.' 

Upon this somewhat strange paragraph, we must offer a few 
comments. That religious topics are important, is certainly 
an undoubted truth, of that class to which we generally apply 
the term truism. The discussion of such topics, if, by discus- 
sion, an argumentative, didactic, or polemical treatment of 
them be meant, is, we admit, quite unsuitable to a work of 
mere amusement; and so, we should presume, would be 
deemed the discussion of any other important topics. We 
must protest, however, against the assumption, that these works 
cannot be both elegant and amusing without a careful and 
zealous exclusion of all religious topics ; and still more strong- 
ly against the implied position, that the dignity of Religion is 
comprised by extending her sanction to polite literature. 
While we feel it right to animadvert upon this absurd preface, 
which gives us no very high idea of the Editor's taste or com- 
petency, we are happy to state, that the volume itself thanks, 
to the contributors, is, in certain respects, of better quality 
than it was intended to be. ( The insertion of some of the ar« 
4 tides ', says the sapient Preface-writer, * might seem, at the 
' first glance, a departure from this principle; but, on their 
( perusal, the reader will perceive that motives wholly uncon- 
* nected with theology have procured their insertion/ In 
other words, the theology of some of the best articles is, we 
presume, distasteful to tne Editor ; — the more is the pity. 

With the contents of the Winter's Wreath, we must con- 
fess that we have been far better pleased than we had antici- 
pated. The poetry is, for the most part, of a highly respect* 
able order. The Author of May You like it has a very pleas- 
ing historical tale ; there is an amusing * Journey up the Mis- 
sissippi 9 ; and the stories, historical or descriptive, are of a 
good tendency. The signature of Q. Q., usurped by one of 
the writers, has served to remind us how much the contribu- 
tions of the pen to which that designation belonged, might 
have enriched those annuals. Mrs. Hemans has several short 
poems : the following is, we think, not unworthy of her, which 
is more than we can say of some of her contributions this 
year. 
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1 Th8" Meeting of the Ships* 

Two barks met on the deep mid sea 

When calms had stilrd the tide ; 
A few bright days of summer glee 

There found them side by side. 

And voices of the fair and brave 

Rose mingling thence in mirth ; 
And sweetly floated o'er the wave 

The melodies of earth. 

' Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudless and lovely slept ;— 
While dancing step and festive strain 
Each deck in triumph swept. 

1 And hands were linked, and answering eye& 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

— Oh I brief and passing sympathies, 

Like leaves together blown ! 

1 A little while such joy was cast 
Over the deep's repdse, 
THl the loud singing winds at last 
Like trumpet music rose. 

4 And proudly, freely on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 

— In calm or storm, by rock or bay 

To meet— Oh ! never more ! 

' Never to blend in Victory's cheer, 
To aid in hours of woe. — 
And thus bright spirits mingle here : 
Such ties are formed below !' 

We can make room for only one more specimen, and the 
following is the best thai presents itself: 

1 The WrDow and her Son. 

* She sat beside her cottage door. 

A friendless, solitary thing ; 
Her soul with troubling thought ran o'er, 

And long-pass'd griefs had power to wring 
From her, that eve, unbidden tears, 
Such as she had* not shed for years. 

' Her thought was of the buoyant time 

When play'd her children round her knee ; 
And life was as the morning prime, 

With fresh dews on the leafy tree ; 
Till strong affections, one by one, 
Were broke, and life's last joy was gone 1 , f 
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4 Of beautiful children, once her pride, 

That wjther'd while she had no fear ; 
Of sons in distant dimes that died, 

Alone, with none to tend or cheer ; 
But most of him who latest went, 
Young, ardent, on adventure bent. 

4 But, if he died by land or sea, 

Or lived in peace on some bright shore, 

Or pined in hopeless misery, 

She knew not ; traveller never bore 

Tidings of him ; and ne'er was sent 

Message or token since he went. 

4 She sat absorbed in torturing thought, 

Unheedful of what passed around — 
Though gazing, yet perceiving nought — 

Though silent, listening to no sound, — 
Unconscious that a stranger ^tood 
Before her, marvelling at her mood. 

' At length she saw a weary man, 

Like one by age or grief subdued, 
Or exile whose thin cheek grew wan 

In some life-blasting solitude : 
Long gazed she on his wasted frame, 
Ere tardy recognition came. 

' * Then saw she, with instinctive glance, 

All mind and body had gone through, 
That life had been but evil chance — 

By sunken eye and pallid hue, 
By lines of agony and care, 
And by his thinned and whitened hair. 

1 Her son, the one for whom she wept, 

The long-lost child for whom she prayed, 
The youngest hope whose image kept 

Within ner memory not to fade — 
'Twas he, alas ! with alter'd mien, 
In love alone as he had been. 

1 Beside her cottage- door he leant *'~ a ' 

Whole days in melancholy mood, 
Like one whose strength to act was spent, 

Reckless of evil or of good ; 
And busy neighbours, passing by, 
Said he had but returned to die. 

4 Those summer eves he would relate 
His perilous life by land and sea ; 
The changes of his dreary fate, 
And dark years of captivity, 
Of hardships, wrongs, and savage strife, 
When death seemed welcomer than life. 
Vol. XXX— N.S. X X 
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4 Then told he of some fairer scene, 

Where it had been his hap to roam 
Through cypress marsh, savannah green, . 

Where trie dark Indian finds his home ; 
And of kind nature, undebased 
In those pure children of the waste* 

• Oh, joyful mother was she then! 

Listening the marvellous tales he told — 
How rescued from ferocious men, 
The fell, intractable, and bold. 
Fierce pirates of the southern main. 
He came, with mark of brand and chain. 

' Yet saw she with slow unbelief, 

That joy ne'er warmed his wither'd cheek ; 
That sufferings, misery, and grief, 

Had led him spirit-bowed and weak ; 
And time might pass, but never more 
** Life's energy or hope restore. 

4 She tended him by night and day, i. 

Noting how swiftly life declined, 
Wearing herself the while away, 

With patient love that ne'er repined : 
But ere the autum leaves were red, 
Mother and son were with the dead.' 

The names of Allan Cunningham and Jobn Sharpe are good 
securities for a combination of spirit, taste, and elegance on 
the part of the Editor and the Publisher of the Anniver- 
sary. The Embellishments are of a very high order, as we 
shall presently shew. Among the contributors to this new 
candidate for popular favour, are Robert Southey, J. G. Lock- 
hart, Miss Mitford, James Montgomery, T. Doubleday. A. 
Ferguson, George Darley, John Clare, James Hogg, Miss 
Bowles, T. Pringle, T. Crofton Croker, Barry Cornwall, the 
Rev. Ed. Irving, and the Editor. 

Montgomery is all himself in the following lines. 

fe ^ A FRIEND, ON HIS RETURNING TO CEYLON AS A MISSIONARY, 
AFTER A VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

' Home, kindred, friends, and country, — these 
Are ties with which we never part : 
From clime to clime, o'er land and seas, 

We bear them with us in our heart : 
But O, 'tis hard to feel resigned, „ 

When these must all be left behind ! 



< 



Yet, when the pilgrim's staff we take, 
And follow Christ from shore to shore, 

Gladly for Him we all forsake, 
Press on, and only look before : 
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Though humbled Nature mourns her loss, * 
The Spirit glories in the Cross. 

' It is no sin, like man, to weep, 

For Jesus wept o'er Lazarus dead ; 
Or yearn for borne beyond the deep ; 

He had not where to lay his head : 
The patriot pang will he condemn, 
Who grieved o'er lost Jerusalem ? 

* Take up yourcross, my friend, again : 
Go forth without the camp to Him 
Who left his throne to dwell with men, 
Who died his murderers to redeem : 
O ! tell his name to every ear ; 
Doubt not ; the dead themselves shall hear ; — 

'' Hear, and come forth to. life anew i 

Then, while the Gentile courts they fill, 

Shall not your Saviour's words stand true ? 
Home, kindred, friends, and country, still, 

In Candy's wildest woods you'll find, 

Yet lose not those you left behind/ 

We perceive that our limits will not allow us to indulge in 
further citation, and we can only briefly advert, therefore, to a 
few of the leading articles — Edderline's Dream, a touching 
poem by Professor Wilson ; ' Abbotsford described, by a dis* 
tinguished American ;' • Going to the Races' by Miss Mi t ford; 
Paddy Kelleher and his Pig, an Irish story; and 'a Tale of 
' the Times of the Martyrs' by the Rev. Edward Irving, who 
leems to shine in this style of composition more than any other 
that he has yet attempted. Allan has enriched the volume wiri} 
some of his own graphic tales. Altogether, the volume 'does 
credit to the taste of all parties. 

. But we must now pay our respects to the artists, without 
whose concurrence, the utmost efforts of the lady and gentler 
men contributors would, we fear, fail of realizing the object of 
the publishers. To begin with the Anniversary, which is dedi- 
cated, by. the way, with propriety, to the President And Mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. We first open upon a presenta- 
tion plate, an ornamented letter in wood by . Harvey and 
Thompson, admirably designed and exquisitely cut A gay 
and glowing circlet of letters and quaint figures representing 
the months of the year, designed for a second presentation 
vignette, is in the same style and by the same clever artists. 
Harvey is an extraordinary man* We then come to the vig- 
nette title, a tasteful architectural destott, and Psyche, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which forms a superb frontispiece. Of the 
rest we shall only specify those which have pleated us most, 

XX 2 
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The Lute, by poor Bennington, is an expressive plate from an 
excellent design. Linton's Morning is Claude ' all over,' and 
the plate does credit to Ooodali. The Author of Waverley in 
his Study, by Allan, is a delightful plater there is an easy 
awkwardness in the posture of Sir Walter, which assures us 
that we see the Great Magician just as he looks when be is 
conjuring upon paper. Landseer's Travelled Monkey, is clever. 
The Castle of Chillon by Stanfield, is good, and though the 
subject is not new, will interest. * Pickaback '—does Mr. 
Westall recollect the Gipsey portrait of Mrs. Sheridan ? The 
child is ugly. Font hill, by Turner; a beautiful foreground, and 
the engraver has done justice to the artist. Howard's ' Bea- 
• trice ' is rich and well filled, but not very expressive. New- 
stead Abbey, by Danby, is a delightful sunset, and the subject 
most interesting. ' Love roe, love my dog ', does great credit 
to the engraver. ( The Young Cottagers , by Gainsboroogh, 
is a gem. 'Twilight* by Barrett, has great merit. Intbort, 
we find that we have particularized almost every plate, except 
The Lost Ear-rings and the Blackberry Boy, which we leave 
others to admire* 

In the Forget me not, Marcus Curtius by Martin is, like all 
his designs, clever, gorgeous, imaginative, and outrl. Ellen 
StrathaUan by Miss L. Sharpe, is a bewitching plate, and doefc 
great credit to the artist The Faithful Guardian by Cooper 
is very pleasing. A view on the Ganges by W. Daniell, 
Eddystone Lighthouse by Owen, and a view of Vicenza by 
Prout; N all three, especially the last, are of great merit. Cha- 
lon has a very clever plate, ' Frolic in a Palace. 9 The Blind 
Piper by Clennell, deserves also to be particularized. 

In the Amulet, we have a very tasty vignette, with Etruscan 
and classic vases ; a Morillo, rich and glowing, and well ren- 
dered by Graves; ' The Mountain Daisy,' exhibiting the in- 
describable grace and beauty with a nuance of affectation, cha- 
racteristic of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; a c Temple of Victory ' 
by Gandy,— -rich, but sadly deficient in classical truth and sim- 
plicity ; * Fishermen leaving home/ by Collins,-— a very pleat- 
ing moonlight scene; Wandering Minstrels in Italy, — the land- 
scape is good. ' Guardian Angels 9 is execrably engraved, and 
the Water-cress Girl is no better. 

In the Winter's Wreath, there are two or three sweet land- 
scapes, — View on the Thames by Havell ; Meleager and Ata- 
lanta by Arnald ; and View near Ambleside bv Renton. ' The 
Scotch Peasant Girl ' is beautifully engraved. « Le Contre- 
tems ' had better not have been given. 

In Friendship's Offering, Bone has a clever plate, ' La Fres- 
cunt'; Chalon, a slight but interesting one; there ate some 
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pleasing landscapes ; and ' Hours of Innocence \ \>y Landseer, 
is a delightful picture, which will* we doubt not, prove a fe- 
*Yourite. StephanofF appears in inost of these annuals: his de- 
signs are always shew y and tasteful, but we are beginning to 
tire of them. 

We have left ourselves scarcely any room to speak of the 
juvenile annuals* of which* however, we can report very favour- 
ably. We are almost ashamed to confess that we have found 
them more entertaining— through a retrospective sympathy, 
perhaps, with our former selves, — than the greater part of the 
volumes designed for grown up children*. Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Hofland, Miss Mitford, Miss Bowles, Miss Jewsbury, Mr. 
Montgomery, Allan Cunningham, and other favoured and fa- 
vourite writers, have kindly consented to exert themselves for 
the special amusement and instruction of the rising race. We 
wish we had room to insert John Clare's Tale about the Grass- 
hopper, which is admirable. The Nettle, by Dr. Robert 
Walsh, in the same volume, (the Juvenile Forget me not,) is a 
dialogue ouite worthy of Evenings at Home. In the New 
Years Gift, Hints to Young Gardeners, The Young Cricketers, 
and the Consequences of Sad Spelling, are excellent. But we 
have room for only one short specimen, with which, for the 
present, we must take our leave of the Annuals. There are 
several, not yet ready for publication, of which we hope to give 
an account in our next. 

THE REED-SPARROW'S NEST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF c SOLITARY HOURS.* 

' " Come here, and I'll shew you a wonderful work — 

I'll shew you the reed-sparrow s nest ; 
Only see, what a neat, warm, compact little thing ! 
Mister Nash could not build such a house for the King : 

Not he, let him labour his best !, 

1 " Tis hardly a bouse, though— a cradle, methinks, 

Slung up like an Indian's, between 
Those six reedy pillars, so slender and tall, 
Each topped, like a turret of Oberon's hall, 

With its own (airy-banner of green. 

' H And see 1 the green banners are waving aloft, 

And the cradle rocks gently below ; 
And the shafts that uphold it, so slender and tall "— 
" They're bending !— they're breaking 1 — the cradle will fall. 

For the breeze is beginning to blow !" 

* " Let it blow, let it blow : let them rock to and fro ; ' 
Reeds, cradle, and all— never fear t— 
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Twas an instinct unerring (God's gift to the weak) 
Taught the poor little bender this covert to aeek, 
That the hurricane only eomes near — 

4 " Only near enough (hark !) just to pipe in the shrouda. 

The tall tree tops, with musical din : 
And to rattle the haslet and hollies about, 
And behind them to bluster and make a great ront^ 

Like a bally who cannot get in. 

4 a And to puff here and there, through a chink in the leaves, 

At the reecls, and the reed-sparrow's nest ; 
Just enough to unfurl the green banners aloft. 
And to balance the cradle, with motion so soft. 

It but lulls the young nurslings to rest. 

4 " And there sits the mother-bird, brooding in peace, 

And her mate is beginning to stag- 
Proud I warrant is he, of house, children, and wife ; 
Of the bouse he helped build, — Mister Nash fdr his life, 

Could not buiid such a one for the King 1 " * 



hit. VIII; 1. Great Britain illustrated. A Series of original Views 
of the principal Towns, public Buildings, and remarkable Anti- 
quities in the United Kingdom. From Drawings by William 

i, Westell, A.R.A. Ei^praved by Edward Finden, with Descrip- 
tions by Thomas Moule. No. I. 4to. Price Is. London, 1828, 

2. Paris, and its Environs, displayed in a Series of Picturesque 
Views. The Drawings by A. Pugin. The Engravings under the 
Superintendence of C. Heath. Nos. I. and II. 4to. Price 1*. 
London, 1828. 

S. Metropolitan Improvements ; or, London in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. From Drawings by T. H. Shepherd. Nos. I. to XXVI. 
4to. Price 1#. 1827. 

HTHIS is a fertile subject, but we have not leisure, at the pre- 
sent moment, to discuss it even superficially. Still, we are 
reluctant to postpone, from day to day, the announcement of 
what may be fairly termed, a new class of publications, profess- 
ing, and on the whole keeping their promise, to combine the 
advantages of scientific drawing, accurate representation, rea- 
sonably good engraving, and extraordinary cheapness. In all 
the specimens before us, we bare a number of very respectable 
productions of art, at the low rate of four for a shilling. 

It would be a pleasant task, to set off on a picturesque tour 
among the architectural varieties of London and Paris, to note 
their vagaries, to expose their absurdities, and to give due 
praise to their praiseworthy points. The frittered and unmean- 
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ing features of the royal palace; Regent Street, amusing and 
piquant with all its freaks and failures; the Park entrances, 
not. good ia themselves, but reminding us of* what- ti; the 
churches, those motley monsters of architecture, compounds of 
the classic and the civic, graeco-cockney imitations of Ictinus and 
Palladio, felicitous jumbles of the Gothic, Helladic, Chinese, 
and Hindoo ; — all these, with their affinities and affiliations, 
might suit ejther our mirthful or our ireful mood, were' it not, 
just now, rather too late in the month for justice to be done to 
a subject so complicated and so excursive. We intend, how- 
ever, to be very learned and illustrative touching these matters, 
in some future Number. 

In the mean time, we point out these ' number-books ' to 
our readers, as containing and to contain, an extensive series of 
graphic exhibitions, with brief explanations. The " London ", 
so far as we have inspected it, will be found to give an interest- 
ing view of, what it is the fashion to call, c metropolitan im- 
provements * ; a misapplication of phrase, which reminds us of 
the c repaired and beautified ' of country church-wardens, when 
they have covered walls and ceilings with yellow-wash, Prus- 
sian blue, and Dutch gold. It will be found amusing and 
interesting in more ways than one. The literary part is indif- 
ferently done, with much affectation of fine writing, and a vile 
trick of getting away from the subject in hand. We are told 
of Mr. Nash, the architect of the New Palace and the Lang- 
ham Place church, that ' he comprehends-a whole, he grasps 
' the extremities, he achieves variety ', and * thinks with Michael 
€ Angiolo * ! 

" Paris " has begun well. The views of the first number 
are too extensive for their limited scale of representation ; but 
the Second number has four good and well-expressed subjects— 
the fine Gothic front of Notre Dame ; the much, but injudi- 
ciously vaunted facade of St. Sulpice; the court of the Louvre; 
and the Hotel de Cluni. 

The " Great Britain Illustrated ", bids fair for popularity. 
Lincoln, the wharfs, and warehouses of Liverpool, the " Com- 
" raercial Room " of Manchester, and Eaton Hall, Cheshire, 
have supplied the subjects, which, of course, vary in interest, 
but are, on the whole, effectively treated. 
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Art. IX. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



On the ltt of December will be publish- 
ed. No. I. of Eminent Women : their lives 
tnd characters. Designed for the Improve- 
ment of female youth. By Miss Jane Por- 
ter. To be published monthly. 2s. 64. in 
13mo. The same sice as the Percy Anec- 
dotes, embellished with authentic portraits. 

Mr. James Shaw will publish in the 
course of the ensuing month, a new and 
practical work on the laws relative to parish 
matters, calculated for general information, 
and to furnish all persons liable to serve the 
ofices of Churchwarden, Overseer, Sec. 
with full instructions for their legal and ef- 
ficient discharge. It will be entitled, " The 
Parochial Lawyer, or Churchwarden's and 
Overseer's Guide," and will contain the 
whole of the statute law, with the decisions 
of the courts of law on the duties and 
powers of those officers : it will also em- 
body all tfiat is practical and operative in 
Dean Prideaux's Instructions to Church- 
wardens; the law, practice, and proceed- 
ings of open and select vestries ; the duties 
and powers of guardians, visitors, and trus- 
tees, &c. &c. with various hints and sug- 
gestions for the management of the poor, 
and the amelioration of their condition. 

There is announced for publication with 
the Almanacks, The Imperial Remembran- 
cer ; being a collection of valuable tables 
for constant reference and use : including 
all the Measures, Hackney Coach Fares, 
New Rates for Watermen, Stamp and Ex- 
cise Duties, &c. &c. compressed into a 



single sheet, and so arranged on a hand- 
some board, as to be calculated for orna- 
ment, as well as use, for the counting-house 
of the merchant, and the library of the gen- 
tleman or scholar. The same work is an- 
nounced in a small octavo volume. 

Mr. Sbeppard, the author of " Thoughts 
on Devotion,*' has in the Press, a View of 
some of those Evidences for the Divine 
Origin of Christianity which are not found- 
ed on the authenticity of Scripture. 

'At Christmas, will be published, The 
Housekeepers* Oracle; or Art of Domes- 
tic Management : containing a complete sys- 
tem of carving with accuracy and elegance; 
hints relative to dinner parties ; the art of 
managing servants, and the economist's 
and epicure's calendar, shewing the seasons 
when all kinds of meat, fish, poultry, game, 
vegetables, and fruits, first arrive in the 
market, earliest time forced, when most 
plentiful, when best and cheapest. To which 
is added, a variety of useful and original 
receipts. By the late Dr. Kitchiner. In 
one small 12mo volume. 

In the Press, Advice to Religious In- 
quirers respecting some of the difficulties 
arising from the present state of Society. 
By James Matbeson, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Durham. 12mo. 

In the Press, A New Year's Eve; and, 
other Poems. By Bernard Barton. 

In the Press, Defence of Modern Mil- 
lenarisns from tbe # attack of the Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, Minister of Stratjiblane. 



Art. X. WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



Memoirs of the Duke of ftovigo, (M. 
Savary,) written by himself. VoL Iv. form- 
ing the conclusion of this extraordinary 
work, and comprising the seventh and 
eighth volumes 'of the Paris edition. 8vo. 
In English, 16*— French, 1**. 



Illustrations of Prophecy'; in the course 
of which many predictions of Scripture are 
elucidated; together with numerous ex- 
tracts from the works of preceding interpre- 
ters. — Also, New Illustrations of Prophecy, 
in five dissertations, on an Infidel Power ; 
The Abyss, or Bottomless Pit ; The Sym- 
bolic Dragon ; A Millennium ; and the 



Coming of Christ To which is appended, 
a Sermon on the Kingdom of Chrut. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Scripture Reader's Guide to the 
devotional use of the Holy Scriptures. By 
CaroHnefty. 18ino.2s. 6U 



St. Petersburgh : a Journal of Travels 
to and from that capital, through Flanders, 
along the bonks of the Rhine, through 
Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Silesia, 
Bavaria, and France. By A. B. Gran- 
ville, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.S. &c In 
2 large vols. 8vo. with seventy plates. 21, 5s. 
bound and lettered. 
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Art. I. 1. Travel in Russia, &c. &c. By William Rae Wilson, Esq.* 
F.S.A., Author of u Travels in Egypt, the Holy Land, 
Greece", &c. ; and of " Travels in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark." Illustrated by Engravings. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 726* 
Price \L 4*. London, 1828. 

2. St. Petersburgh. A Journal of Travels to and from that Capita] £ 
through Flanders, the Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia; Po- 
land, Silesia, Saxony, the Federated States of Germany, and 
France. By A. B. Granville, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.L, 
F.G.S., and M.R.A.S., &c. &c. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. Numerous 
Plates and Vignettes, pp. 1324. Price 2/. 5s. London, 1828. 

8. The Modern Traveller. A Popular Description, Geographical, 
Historical, and Topographical, of the various Countries of the 
Globe. — Russia. 18rao. Maps and Plates, pp. 388. Price 
5s. 6d. London, 1825. 

TVTOT many months have elapsed, since the Russian, con* 
quests in Persia, the battle of Navarino, and the actual 
invasion of the northern European frontier and the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey, by armies consisting of well-disciplined 
troops, threatened to visit the Ottoman empire with instant 
and irretrievable ruin. While the cool and calculating poli- 
tician began to tremble for the consequences to be apprehended 
to the general peace of Europe, from the anticipated successes 
of the Russians ; the warm friends of the civil and religious 
liberties of Greece, and the ardent lovers of classic and sacred 
science, already hailed, in imagination, their triumphal entry 
into Constantinople, and were preparing to join in the Te 
Deum to be celebrated in St. Sophia, once more rescued from 
the desecaating hands of the infidels. The' gradual improve- 
ment of the Greek affaire, the investiture of the supreme in> 
Vol. XXX. N.S. Y Y 
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terests of that nation in the hands of a skilful diplomatist, the 
friendly reception which the cause of its emancipation had met 
with in France, and the apathy and neutrality evinced by the 
Courts of London, Vienna, and Berlin, — all tended to inspire 
the hope, that, before the end of the ensuing summer, hosts of 
enthusiastic and enterprising scholars might tread, unmolested, 
the classical regions of ^Etolia and Attica; that the students of 
sacred geography might climb to the summits of Tabor and 
Carmel, explore the banks of the Jordan, and furnish the much 
desired information respecting the terra incognita beyond the As- 
phaltic lake; while it might be the enviable privilege of the Bible 
Society agent, and the Jewish and Christian missionary, to 

1)roceed in the prosecution of their respective plans of benevo- 
ence in Palestine and other parts of the East, without annoy- 
ance from the Jirmdn of the Porte, or the capricious inter- 
ference of narrow-minded and despotic pashas. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous checks that have been given to our expect- 
ations, by the sad disasters of the patriots since first they erected 
the standard of liberty, we have found it impossible not to 
augur, from the brave manner in which, under every possible 
disadvantage, they have maintained the long-protracted struggle, 
that the time was not far distant, when the soil of Hellas should 
no longer be defiled by the foot of the infidel oppressor; 
when her depopulated and devastated coasts should once more 
be adorned with populous cities, and her hills be clothed with 
vineyards; when the torch of pure and undefiled Christianity 
should be rekindled in the spheres in which it originally shone, 
and again spread its bright and gladdening light through the 
contiguous regions beyond. 

To the realization of these hopes, we conceived that Russia 
might most materially contribute. Not that we have ever been 
disposed to give that power much credit for disinterestedness or 
pure political benevolence. The partition of Poland; the suc- 
cessive conquest of some of the fairest provinces of Persia ; the 
gradual inroads she has been making on Turkey; and, indeed, 
her whole policy towards that empire since the reign of Cathe- 
rine II. ; irresistibly induce the conclusion, that, how strongly 
soever she may disclaim the idea of territorial aggrandisement, 
or whatever may be the countenance which her emperor gives 
to the feelings of enthusiasm that pervade the (meats of the 
great, mass of his subjects, in the prospect of the emancipation 
of their Greek brethren in the south, — the possession of Euro- 
pean Turkey and Asia Minor, and the command of the Bos* 
phorus and the Dardanelles, are the covert and real objects at 
which she aims. But, in order to effect so vast and) for her, 
so glorious a result, much as she dreads insurrection and re- 
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volt, she has found it necessary to foster a revolutionary spirit 
among the Greeks, to furnish them with pecuniary supplies, 
and to send among them those who were most likely to suc- 
ceed in rallying the scattered and discordant interests of the 
Hellenic leaders. Without at all pretending to decide what 
• line of policy the Tzar might pursue towards the liberated and 
regenerated Greek state, after having employed its materials 
for working the accomplishment of his immediate designs, it 
does appear to us extremely probable, that, in the first in- 
stance, be would encourage the establishment of liberal institu- 
tions, and assist the nation in regaining, at least, some points 
of ancient glory and renown. 

Formidable, however, as were the preparations made by 
Russia at the commencement of the present campaign, and 
rapidly as her troops have crossed the Danube, invested some 
of the principal fortresses of Turkey, and taken the important 
strong-hold of Varna, — it is impossible not to conclude, from 
the stop that has been put to their general progress, either that 
that power has made a display of strength of which she is not 
really possessed, or has not the means of supporting; or, that 
the Ottomans, notwithstanding all their reverses in Greece, 
and the complicated difficulties with which they have had to 
contend, still command a military force more numerous and 
formidable than we have been accustomed to imagine, and 
have means at their disposal very different from what their 
supposed state of complete exhaustion would have led us to 
expect. 

That the Balkan should not ere now have been crossed, is 
evidently what the Russians did not contemplate. For such a, 
resistance as that which they have met with, they were not 
prepared. They expected that one fortress after another 
would rapidly surrender to their arms ; and that, in the course 
of a couple of months after the actual commencement of hos- 
tilities, they would be in Constantinople, whence they might 
not only dictate laws to Turkey, but exercise an unexampled 
control over the affairs of three quarters of the globe. There, 
they were to have placed* on the head of Constantino, that 
crown which was anticipated when the name was given him* at 
bis baptism, and for which he in fact relinquished^ his heredi- 
tary claims to that of Russia. To what is die failure to be 
ascribed ? Were the generals ignorant of the natural barriers, 
strongly fortified by art, which intervened between them and 
the proud object of their ambition? Have they not an effective 
force at their command ? Or is a real imbecility, arising from 
the unwieldmess- of the imperial sceptre, the dissatisfaction 
which lurks in the bosom of the nobles, an artificial state of 
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finance, and, above all, a want of moral power,— destitution of 
principle, — the latent cause of the present misfortunes ? 

With respect to the actual force of the Russian army, it is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain its number. That it received 
a great and rapid increase in the course of last century, and 
during parts of the present, must be obvious, if any dependence 
is to be placed on the statements of HasseL According to that 
writer, 1,08,000 troops were maintained by Peter I. in 1734; 
162,000 by Elizabeth in 1747 ; 198,000 by Catherine II. in 
1771; 265,000 by the same monarch in 1786; 368,715 by 
Paul in 1800; 428,287 by Alexander in 1805, and 989,117 in 
1820. It is, we should suppose, in some such tabular views 
as these, that the opinion has originated, that the military 
strength of that empire amounts at the present time to upwards 
of a million of men ; the very idea of which is calculated at 
once to astonish and to appal. What power, it rpay be asked, 
or what combination of powers, is able to meet or withstand so 
gigantic a host ? 

A very extensive system of military colonization, of which 
ample details were published by Dr. Lyall, has of late been 
called into operation in Russia ; in virtue of which, vast num- 
bers of serfs are located in certain frontier or uncultivated dis- 
tricts, where they are formed into communities, subject to 
martial law and discipline. Thus, combining the acquirement 
of a knowledge of warlike evolutions with attention to the 
peaceful arts of agriculture, they are gradually being prepared, 
at comparatively Tittle expense, for filling up or augmenting 
the ranks of the army, according as their services may be re- 
quired. In order to make these establishments tell as much as 
possible on military productiveness, females of good health and 
uncommon muscular strength are selected, and, nolens nolens, 
married to the colonists, from which union there springs a race 
of powerful and athletic men. One of these forced matches, 
however, recently gave occasion for the display of a spirit 
which is believed to exist rather extensively among the boors. 
A subaltern officer, having conceived a passion for a tall, fine- . 
looking peasant girl, used every art to gain her affections; but 
finding all his efforts prove ineffectual, he applied to the com- 
manding officer, by whom an order was immediately issued, 
that the couple should forthwith be joined in wedlock. Re- 
monstrance was made on the part of the parents, but made in 
vain. The day fixed for the marriage arrived, and the boor 
accompanied his devoted daughter to the altar; but, just as the 
priest was about to legalize the union, the aged father, in a fit 
of desperation, plunged a knife into her heart, and, presenting 
her to the soldier, exclaimed, * there is your victim V / 
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* From these colonies, recent as is their establishment, many 
thousands have already been drafted both into the European 
and the Asiatic armies; and, as their place is continually being 
filled up by fresh conscriptions levied on the peasantry, an in- 
exhaustible source is thus opened, from which to supply any 
deficiencies occasioned by disease or the sword, or to augment 
the degree of military strength, as circumstances may require; 
It would be very erroneous, however, to suppose, that the whole 
force created by this and other means, is disposable for pur- 
poses of extensive aggression. The whole system of govern- 
ment, being one of absolute and arbitrary power, renders it 
necessary to maintain a considerable military force in the two 
capitals, and generally in the towns throughout the empire. 
The immense frontier also, beginning at the Baltic, and stretch- 
ing to the sea of Ocbotsk, requires a cordon along the wholg 
of its line; and, what at this moment is a consideration of no 
ordinary importance, the Russian population comprises up- 
wards of three millions of subjects, who profess the same creed 
with the Turks, and who for this reason, as well as on the ground 
of an identity of origin, and from the ancient recollections 
which most of them cherish, are far from being uninterested, 
and may not remain inactive spectators of the present struggle! 
All these circumstances go to prove the impossibility of Russia's 
bringing into the field any thing like the strength usually as- 
cribed to her. In fact, two of the works at the head of this 
article, and other sources to which we have access, positively 
reduce the number of men capable of engaging in actual ser- 
vice, to about 600,000; and even this force cannot be regarded 
as regularly or permanently effective, being the utmost that, 
when pushed, it is in the power of Government to produce. 

Of this number, it does not appear that much above 200,000 
have been brought into the field against the Turks, who seem 
to have been fully prepared to meet them with at least as con- 
siderable a force. And though their troops may not have the 
. same knowledge of European discipline, yet, h considerable 
portion of them have been training under French officers; and 
the rest, from their habits of irregular warfare, aided by the 
natural obstacles presented by Mount Haemus, are likely more 
effectually to annoy the Russians, than better disciplined sol- 
diers. 

With respect to the finances of Russia, to which special at- 
tention ought to be paid in calculating her strength, they are 
well known to be in the most ruinous condition. The 'amount 
of the national debt cannot, indeed, be exactly ascertained ; 
but it is believed to be not less than one thousand millions of 
rubles. Such a sum may not, ait first view, seem greatly dis- 
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proportionate, in consideration of the immense size of tbe em- 
pire; yet, it presses bard on the Government, confuting for the 
most part of foreign loans, which require to be paid in gold 
and silver, while there is scarcely any thing in circulation 
but paper and copper money, which has become depreciated 
to one-fourth of its nominal value. ^Numerous and extensive 
as the different branches of the revenue may be, and trifling 
as are the salaries with which the servants of Governmept are 
paid, compared with those granted in other states, it is only in 
times of peace that any thing approximating to a balance can 
be kept up between the revenue and the expenditure. On the 
score of finance, therefore, or her internal pecuniary resources, 
Russia may be regarded as ill-prepared at any time to engage 
in war; and nothing can be more weakening to her strength, 
or place her more at the mercy of a foreign enemy, than pro- 
tracted warfare. At the present moment, she is not receiving 
millions sterling, as she did during the late war, by which she 
was enabled to equip and maintain in the field, an active force 
of 400,000 men. She is now left single-bandied to fight with 
her Moslem neighbour. 

But the principal evil under which Russia groans, and that 
which cripples all her departments, and sheds its baneful in- 
fluence over every class of society, is the want of moral prin- 
ciple, which is found so extensively to prevail among her po- 
pulation. With some noble, but rare exceptions, from the mi- 
nister next to the Emperor's person, down to the meanest ser- 
vant of the crown, all are open to bribery. In many of the 
public offices, the prices of justice are of long standing and 
currently known ; in others, a bargain must be struck, in much 
the same way as in the shops 5 and in proportion to the import- 
ance of the decision to be given, the rank of the functionary, 
and the supposed possibility of the sum's being raised, is the 
amount of the expected douceur. Those who nave carried on 
trade in that country, know by experience, that the native 
merchants and shop-keepers are, in general, totally unworthy 
of confidence ; that the most paltry sum will make them break 
their agreement, and that no effort is left unemployed to evade 
the payment of a just debt. Where there exists to so great an 
extent such an utter recklessness of principle, what effective 
energy can there be in mere physical strength ? 

To one other point of weakness, we beg to call the attention 
of our readers. Notwithstanding all the vigilance employed 
by the censors to prevent foreign newspapers, periodicals, and 
other sources of information from circulating in the empire, it 
is an undeniable fact, that much light has recently broken in 
upon the depressed and enslaved portion of the Russian po- 
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pulation. Perhaps nothing has had a greater tendency to 
make them feel the wretchedness of their condition, and to fill 
them with discontent against their despotic lords, both supreme 
and subordinate, than those accounts of the liberties and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by foreigners, which have been given them by 
the warriors who assisted in the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
These men, after having seen the state of things in France 
and other parts of Europe, returned to their native villages 
and their native stoves, and have since beguiled the tediousness 
of the 'winter evenings with interesting details of what they 
witnessed during their visit to the regions of the West. It is 
not in human nature, feeling the pressure of the one state, and 
being made acquainted with the enjoyments of the other, not 
to sigh for deliverance, and, when a favourable opportunity 
presents itself, to effect its own emancipation. Nor is it among 
the lower orders only, that a spirit of discontent and insubor- 
dination exists. Five of the late conspirators had the hereditary 
title of prince; the rest were colonels, captains, &c. ; and it 
appears from documents which we have seen, relative to the 
insurrection of 1825, that ramifications of the most formidable 
and alarming nature, were found to extend throughout the em- 
pire. While the Tzar is leading on his troops in the vicinity 
of the Balkan, his heart can never be at ease with respect to 
Petersburgh and Moscow. Tidings out of the East and the 
North may speedily trouble him. 

We have thus entered into some detail, with a view to assist 
our readers in forming a just and sober estimate of the actual 
strength of Russia, and the probable results of her present 
position relative to Turkey. The advantage she has gained by 
the capture of Varna, is doubtless considerable. A direct 
communication is thereby opened with the left wing of her 
manoeuvring line, and one, though by no means the principal 
strategical point is brought into her possession. At this ad- 
vanced season of the year, however, it will be impossible for 
Nicholas to turn this advantage to any immediate account. , 
The navigation of the Black Sea is extremely dangerous in 
winter; and to penetrate the Bulgarian Alps, it would be con- 
summate madness to attempt. The Imperial army may now 
be considered as having gone into winter-quarters between that 
formidable barrier and the Prutb, where they will have suffi- 
cient occupation to guard the strong and well-provisioned for- 
tresses on the line of the Danube, while they wait for the re- 
turn of spring to renew the campaign. Who does not perceive 
that, in such a posture of affairs, Russia has much to fear, and 
Turkev every thing to hope? The latter power is entrenched 
behind her naturafbulwark, at only a short distance from her 
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capital, with next to impregnable fortresses in the rear of the 
enemy: die former is immensely removed from her source .of 
supplies, has numerous difficulties to contend with from tke 
character of the country, and will feel proportionally weakened 
as the period is protracted at which the struggle must close. 

But it is time to say something of the works at the head of 
our article, the announcement of which has given rise to these 
remarks. 

The volume of " The Modern Traveller *% which we havew 
from identity of subject, classed with two recent books of tra- 
vels in Russia, is already known to our readers, and has been 
so well received by the public, that it will not be necessary for 
us to enlarge upon its merits* The volume before as forms 
the tenth in order of twenty-four that have been published ; 
and the whole work is announced to be completed in thirty 
volumes. This portion of it contains an interesting outline of 
Russian history; a view of the territorial boundaries, divisions, 
and population of the empire; and descriptions of the two 
capitals, and most of the principal towns; interspersed with re-- 
marks on the general features of the country, the maimers and 
customs of the inhabitants, and, in .short, every object which 
has attracted the attention of the Traveller. With the ju- 
dicious and duly acknowledged citations from Perry, Coxe, 
Bell, Pallas, Porter, Clarke, Lyall, James, and Cochrane, are 
interwoven such discriminating, apposite, and accurate observ- 
ations on characters and events, as are well adapted to enable 
the reader to form an impartial judgement in reference to the 
various conflictingstatements which have appeared on the sub- 
ject of Russia, xhe following spirited ' general view ' con- 
cludes the volume. 

* Such is Russia, the Oog and Magog of the modern world, — that 
vast, heterogeneous empire, which, stretching over more than a third 
of the circumference or the globe, arid from the Arctic Sea south- 
ward beyond the latitude of Madrid or Rome, touches, on one side, 
Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey ; on the other side, Persia* 
China, and, by means of her colonies on the north-west coast of the 
New Continent, Mexico, and the United States *. While, however, 
the vast aggregate strikes the imagination with its colossal bulk, the 
greater part of the^ Russian territory is but the waste land of the ci- 
vilized world* This largest of empires is, in the scale of political 
greatness, one of the feeblest of nations f. It has gone on iDtreas- 

* ' It has been computed that the superficial extent of the Russian 
empire is 920,000 square leagues, " being the, ninth part of term 
firma, and the twenty-eighth of the whole globe,*' ' 

f * With a population of fifty milKoqs, and an extent of super- 
ficial territory forty-two times* thai of France, the revenue of 
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ing in bulk, till it is incumbered with its own vastness* And* 
throughout its huge extent, the pulse of mind, the circulation of 
commercial or moral energy, is so feeble as scarcely to give the sem- 
blance of political life to its various parts. The great majority of 
the people are as yet but little removed from the uncivilized and 
brutish state in which they were left by the Ruriks ari& Vladimirs of 
other times. There are but two classes, the noble and the slave. 
The government is a despotism of a strictly oriental character, ad- 
ministered by a military police: the word of the emperor, if not his 
will, is law, for his will may be controlled by his vizier or his janis- 
saries. The religion, literature, and commerce of Russia are all 
exotic* Her sacred language is Greek ; her polite language, French ; 
her vulgar language, a compound of Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and Slavonian. Her literati are Germans ; her merchants, to a great 
extent British ; her bravest officers, Poles or Cossacks. The Sla? 
vonic alphabet is said to have beef first introduced in the ninth cen- 
tury. The oldest existing written documents are two treaties witfl 
the Greek emperors of the tenth century. The first Russian Gram- 
mar was published in England towards the close of the seventeenth *. 
The oldest printed book is a Slavonic Psalter, dated Kiev, 1551. 
Two years after, a press was established at Moscow ; and the first 
paper which was used for it was manufactured in England. Such is 
Kussia, a country most interesting, viewed as a political phenomenon, 
though destitute of all those features of historic or moral grandeur 
that give attraction to the countries which have been the scenes of 
the ancient monarchies. What Russia may become,— what she 
would be, if she had seamen as well 'as ships, commerce as well as 
lextent of territory, and wealth as well as millions of slaves, it is not 
for us to predict. Commercial wealth and naval power are the two 
things wanting to make the semi-barbarous colossus as really formid- 
able as it would gladly be thought. Muscovy has, indeed, been 
continually travelling southward; and it is well understood, that 
there exists a wish that its limits should protrude into the Mediterra- 
nean. Were this to be effected, Russia would soon cease to be Russia ; 
for neither the Northern Palmyra nor the Tartarian Rome would 
long remain her capital.' Mod. Traveller, Part XX. pp. 336 — 338* 

Very nearly coincident with the view here given, is that 
which is presented by the pages of Mr. Rae Wilson. Though 
not characterised by profundity of research and originality of 
remark, or, by the novelty of its information, adapted to throw 
light on the empire of the Tzars, his volumes discover a very 
creditable assiduity of observation, and a minuteness which, 
though sometimes bordering on puerility, nevertheless fur- 



Russia in 1817 was under 13,000,000/.; that of France nearly 
37,000,000/.' 

* 'Ludolfi Gratnmatica Russka. Oxon. 1696.-^See Bowring'a 
, Russian Anthology, p. xii.' 
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ntsbes the strongest evidence of the Author's veracity, and 1 
plies information which the more scientific or more courtly 
traveller might think it beneath his dignity to communicate. 
We refer, for instance, to the calculation of expenses, bills of 
fare, &c. at different places on the route. There is a .plain 
straight-forwardness about Mr. Wilson, which cannot but in-r 
spire his readers with the conviction that be really saw or heard 
what he relates. His style is simple and unvarnished,— -very 
different from that of a man who is determined to make the 
most of his materials ; and, on the whole, men and things seem 
fairly to rise before us in the form and costume of real life. 
We therefore give the Author full credit when he tells us, in 
the Preface, that * whatever be the imperfections imputed to 
' this work,' he * can conscientiously assert, that ' he has ' unl* 
' formly endeavoured to adhere to the truth, whether favour- 
.' able or otherwise.' 

The work professedly contains an account of " Travels in 
Russia ", but embraces & much more extended tour, and fur- 
nishes the reader with travelling sketches through Germany, 
by the northern route of Hamburgh, Berlin, Koenigsberg, &c 
1 to St Petersburgh ; and afterwards, through Finland, Sweden. 
Denmark, and the Netherlands, to Calais. Our limits will not 
permit us to follow IVfr, Wilson through these countries. Like 
most other tourists who have taken the same route, he com- 
plains of the severity with which he was searched by the cus- 
tom-house officers at the Russian frontier town of Poianger. 

* All the luggage \ he says, ' was taken to a house occupied by 
the douaniers ; and' every article was turned out, handled, and exa- 
mined. We were prepared to find great jealousy exercised on the 
part of the Russians towards books, especially such, however trifling, 
as treated in any way of this country ; and had, therefore, abstained 
from bringing any. Their suspicion of such articles had been of 
late greatly increased by publications speaking unreservedly on the 
subject of the Russian empire. I had but one book in my port- 
manteau, and this was a volume of my Travels in the Holy Land, 
which was intended as a present to the Emperor. It was, however, 
instantly seized upon ; the officers took it into another room, and shut 
the door ; but it being in the English language, they could not tell 
what were its contents, and demanded the nature of the publication. 
On my Russian servant informing them that it was for His Imperial 
Majesty, and that, if they chose, they might attach the lead to it, 
with the official mark, and send it to St. Petersburgh, they again 
held a consultation, and sent for the principal douanier. We were 
then ordered into the apartment, where was a most ferocious-looking 
fellow with a drawn sword, whose appearance was well calculated to 
inspire awe ; he stood on one side, in an erect attitude, like a statue, 
beside an enormous pair of scales suspended from the ceiling ; and, 
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after much conversation, through the medium of my interpreter, the 
•volume was returned.' VoL L p. 163. 

The patience of the traveller had previously been well nigh 
exhausted by the snaiMike pace at which he had been pro- 
ceeding along the sandy roads of Germany; but he is restored 
to good humour by the speed with which he was conveyed 
through the beautiful scenery of Livonia. He had now ex- 
changed German for Russian postillions ; and instead of driv- 
ing at the rate of thirty-five mites iti ten hours (which he was 
obliged to do in the vicinity of Boitzenburg), he travelled 
about eighteen English miles in two hours and a quarter; — the 
animals proceeding at full gallop, so as perpetually to create an 
apprehension of being upset. Next to the velocity with which 
a bird cuts the air, it has been said, is the rapidity of a Russian 
Cabinet courier. This is not an empty hyperbole; as a proof 
of which, we may mention an anecdote of a person of this de- 
scription who was attached to the Russian embassy in Paris, 
daring the short cessation of hostilities in 1806. The ambas- 
sador, having been apprised that the French Government had 
sent off a messenger to St. Petersburg!), bearing despatches, 
with the nature of which it was of the utmost importance for 
the Russian Court to be acquainted before they could be laid 
before it by the French ambassador, — called his courier, and 
delivered to him a letter, which he was to produce in his own 
capital before the Frenchman could reach it: yet, before pro- 
ceeding thither, it was necessary for him to go to London, and 
to take with him another despatch from the Russian minister 
at the Court of Great Britain. No time was lost. The Rus- 
sian came over to this country, obtained his despatches, re- 
crossed the Straits of Dover, and, notwithstanding the badness 
of the Gerjnan roads, and the start which the French courier 
had got of him, he actually passed him within half a day's 
journey of St. Petersburgh. 

As we shall presently have occasion to advert to Mr. Wil- 
son's statements relative to that metropolis, in connexion with 
some on the same subject by Dr. Granville, we shall now con- 
tent ourselves with a reference to his visit to Moscow. In de- 
picting the scenes of superstition exhibited in the Cathedral of 
the Archangel Michael, in the Kremlin, he makes the following 
observations on the religion of the Russians. 

* Judging from the number of churches in this capital, we should 
be led to suppose that the Moscovites are, more than any nation in 
the world, distinguished for righteousness, since these religious edi- 
fices amount to about 1500, which is far more than sufficient for the 
population. Within, the walls art covered with pictures of the 
Virgin Mary aad Saints, with lights burning before them, as in 
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Catholic churches; and some of these are decked oat i» the* most 
ludicrous maimer, with shrines of gold, silver, and precious stones* 
In truth, these people carry their adoration of pictures absolutely to 
idolatry. Many have bulbous cupolas and other singular super-: 
structures above the roof, which reminded me of some of the Turkish 
mosques. These domes are surmounted by the crescent as well as 
the cross, which is accounted for by the Tartars having taken down 
the cross and hoisted die crescent, and the former being, in its turn, 
hoisted over the latter. 

4 The Russians seem to interpret literally the text; " Let yew 
light shine before men"; for candles are kept burning almost eontk* 
nually before the altars ; and we observed many miserable objects in 
rags come and deposit their glimmering tapers, seemingly satisfied 
that they were performing a truly meritorious act of piety, and ho- 
nouring the Almighty ; but they are, I fear, far more attentive to 
outward forms and ceremonies than to spiritual worship. No books 
are used,' (by the people, Mr. WHsoninust mean,) 'but the service 
seems to consist entirely in crossing themselves, and bowing to the 
ground. F&te-days are infinitely more venerated than the Sabbath * 
aqd although on the latter, shops are open, and persons at work, 
yet, on the former, the shops are closed, and no kind of business or 
traffic pursued : thus transferring the worship due to God, to saints, 
whose title to respect is frequently very questionable* This sub* 
ject never can be brought too often into view; and it is impossible 
to reconcile such practices either with the word of Inspiration, 
which commands most expressly the seventh day to be sanctified, 
in commemoration of God having then rested from his stupendous 
labours; or with the regard due to the Christian Sabbath, as the day 
of. the resurrection and glorious ascension of his Son Jesus Christ. 
Duriag Lent and Easter, in particular, the natives might be sup- 
posed actually to outstrip all others, in religion. This is a period of 
complete starvation, and it is held to be actually meritorious to ab- 
stain from animal food. At this season, the images in the streets, 
and those stuck up in houses, have new dresses and ornaments. The 
primate bathes the feet of twelve men, in imitation of the similar 
act of humility shown by Christ to the Apostles. Thousands pour 
into the place, crossing themselves on the forehead, shoulders, and 
breast. In fine, superstition here almost exceeds all that can be 
figured of the bigotry even of Roman Catholicism itself. 9 

Vol. II. pp. 39—41. 

We know not whether the Commissioners for building 
churches will take the hint given them by Mr. Wilson, and ap- 
propriate a portion of the money voted by Parliament, to the 
erection of a British chapel in Moscow. We rather suspect 
that some of them would not be forward to subscribe to the li- 
beral and tolerant sentiments with which the document con-, 
eludes, which authorized. the establishment of an ^Eogtiih^la^ 
of worship in that city , ■ ■ o n , e atnopg the last acts of Alexander, 
having been imied a abort time, before his death.. Count Niw 
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selrodestates officially, that he was ' expressly charged to make 
' known the determination of the Emperor, to which he had 
'•been led by an unremitting solicitude that the members of 
' the different foreign communions tolerated in Russia, should 
' enjoy, in perfect concord among themselves, , the whole of 
* that liberty of conscience, which the laws of the Empire se- 
' cure equally to them all.' It is a fact deserving of particular 
notice, that while, to the disgrace of our nation, the names of 
so large a minority appeared on the question of the abolition 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, and while so many of our 
legislators are still opposed to the emancipation of the Catholics 
from the civil disabilities under which they labour, no religious 
distinction whatever has any influence on eligibility to offices 
and places of trust in Russia. Notwithstanding all that re- 
quires reformation in that country, and in the face of the re- 
strictions which cramp free inquiry among the members of the 
dominant Greek Church, a person may belong to any sect of 
Dissenters, and yet fill the highest office under the Emperor* 
The nobleman whose name is attached to the document above 
referred to, though a member of the Anglican Protestant 
church at St. Petersburgh, has for many years held the respon- 
sible station of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Ad- 
miral Greig is a member of the same Church; and many of 
the most distinguished officers, both civil and military, belong 
either to the Roman Catholic Communion, or to the Protestant 
Confessions. Some considerable degree of progress was .made 
in liberality of religious feeling in Russia during the reign of 
Alexander; and as the character of that monarch has been the 
subject of much discussion in this country in connexion with 
this question, it may not be uninteresting to our readers, to 
glance at (he portrait which Mr. Wilson has drawn of his Im- 
perial Majesty. 

' ' On the introduction of the Lancasterian, or British system of educa- 
tion, the Emperor Alexander declared himself the warm friend of what 
promised to contribute so extensively to diffuse the blessings of edu* 
cation throughout his dominions. That he really was solicitous for 
the welfare of all classes of his subjects, there is little doubt ; and 
when we consider how much was accomplished during his reign ; the 
number of universities, gymnasia, and provincial schools established 
within that period ; the attentic 
various voyages of discovery ui 
vernment ; and the munificence 
every undertaking that .had for 
ment; it is impossible tcrefus 
and holding him up as a model 

peculiarly fortunate in having had, within little more than a century, 
three patriotic sovereigns, who employed despotic power for benen- 
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oent purpose*? end the mow ef Peter* Catharine, and . 
deserve to be cherwhed by her with filial regard. 

' Magnanimous in the field, Alexander was unasfumiqg in private- 
life ; and although possessed of the means of indulging in boundless 
magnificence, his habits of life were peculiarly simple, and opposed- 
to every thing resembling ostentation. Will it be credited, that, 
during his last illness, the Sovereign of " all the Russias " laid [/ay 3 
not on down and purple, but on a small iron bedstead, Without even 
a curtain attached to it ; while his constant and sole attendant, thg 
ntinistrant to his wants, the nurse beside his humble couch, wee the 
Imperial partner of his throne ! Scandal* which oasks no* oppevtn* 
nity of prying into the private life of monarefcs, and* which, mahtag. 
no allowance for human infirmities, or the peculiar situation in winch 
those thus exposed on all sides to temptation are placed, delights to 
unveil* with a cruel and reckless hand, the foibles which they them- 
selves would conceal out of deference to virtue, — I say, scandal has 
not spared the character of this prince, but insinuated that little af- 
fection existed between him and his consort, who were united at a 
very early *ge. This may be so*; for it is rare indeed to find in the 
matrimonial eltianoes of royalty, those attachments of the heart 
which such unions almost necessarily exclude \ hot that the imperial 
pair must have entertained a high degree of. mutual esteem for each . 
other, and that on the one side there was confidence, q» the ether, 
cheerful submission, the circumstance that has just been mentioned 
strongly testifies. Alexander's reign was net that of favourites and 
mistresses— -of profligate and ambitious women — whose tyranny adds 
to the bitterness of oppression, and the sting of public insult.' - 

Vol. II. pp. ISO— 132. 

Mr. Wilson gives us a condensed history of the Russian 
Bible Society; and he indeed omits no opportunity of noticing 
the. existence and operations of similar institutions as they oc- 
cur, in the course of bis travels. As our readers may, how- 
ever, be supposed to be already in possession of all the inform- 
ation on the subject which the work contains, we shall omly 
advert to a curious feet to which reference is made in " The 
Modern Traveller '\ m%. that the house which was occupied by 
theMosoow Bible Society, was famtrty La CkanctiUrie Sm&e, 
or oflke of secret afiairs, — a species of Star-chamber or In- 
quisition ; and that the very individual who bad the charge of 
tjie Bibles, was himself once a prisoner in one of its subterra- 
nean cells, on the charge of giving circulatioa to books that 
were calculated to disturb the minds of the members of the 
orthodox Greek Church 1 We have already expressed one 
conviction of the reliance that may in general b* plaoed on Mr- 
Wilaon/e statement*; we mighty howerceiy if our space allowed* 
point out a few oversight* with which he i» chargeable. Had 
it not beer* for our ultimately discovering, at the end of the 
second volume, diurnal observations on the state of the titer* 
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momefar, we ehoufal have found it impossible to determine the 
dates 6f his visit to the different places through which ho 
passed. ■ The Api^dix contains seventeen royal letters, written 
by Elizabeth, Mary, and Charles, copied from the autographs 
in the Imperial library, some of which will be perused with 
interest. 

M St Petersburgh " by Dr. Granville, is a work of very cUf* 
ferent pretensions. We allude not to the nine, and twenty 
titles of the Author, with an additional &&, blazoned on the 
title-page; to the seventy superb engravings with which the 
volumes are embellished ; or to the imperial and noble person- 
ages, professional gentlemen, and celebrated characters to whom 
it introduces us ; but, taken altogether, it is one of the roost 
imposing books of travels, that have recently been laid on our 
table. 

At the conclusion of what in London is called ' the Season V 
in 1827, Dr. Granville, Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of 
Clarence, and so forth, left England, to attend professionally 
Count Michael Woronaow, a distinguished Russian nobleman 
high in the military service of his sovereign, who, with the 
Countess, was returning from a visit to this country. Passing 
through Flanders, the countries bordering on the Rhine, 
Prussia, and the Baltic provinces of Russia, he reached St. 
Petersburgh on the 27th of October; and, after remaining in 
that capital till the 1 1th of December, returned to England by 
way of Poland, Saxony, Bavaria, Frankfort, and Parts. The 
reasons: which induced him to publish an account of his tra- 
vels, he states to be, a desire to communicate to others the re- 
sult of his observations, a little ambition, and a wish to prove* 
that although he left his ordinary business for nearly four 
months, he was not altogether idle during that period. 

Though his residence at St. Petereburgh occupied little 
more than six weeks, and the intercourse which he had with, its in- 
habitants was necessarily limited, he appears tohanre made the 
most of his time ; directing his attention to every object wiiidfr 
presents itself -to the eye, or interests the mind of the traveller, 
and taking notes for a minute description of the public bnild- 
ings and public institutions, the external habits of society, and 
the more prominent manners and characters of individuate: 
Comparing bis picture of the more obvious features of the tope* 
graphy, and the character of the different establishment*, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, which he had an opportunity ef 
examining? with- the information v*e have ebtainediboei other 
sources, we Imitate- not to give it as our opinion, tfaaft, in re- 
gard' td « things', not perhaps altogether <as they a*e', bet 
asthey appeared to the Author, we ere furnished witJs statement* 
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on which a considerable degree of retienee cag bepboed ;*s*ui 
certainly, his book contains a fullness' and variety of inform- 
ation relative to the wonders of the Imperial City of the Nortb* 
which will be sought for in vain from any other .work in the 
English language. Whatever Dr. Granville saw with his own 
eyes (and most of what he describes comes under this bead) 
may be received with the less qualification, since, as a man of 
the world, who, in the exercise of his profession, had visited, 
many foreign parts, he was prepared to take very different views 
of things from those which are often adopted by such persons aa 
have not previously crossed the Channel, or been at the dist- 
ance of many miles from the paternal hearth. But we cannot 
resist the conviction, that there are otl 
not see, or seeing, did not choose to c< 
which he evidently contemplated throuj 
His connexion with the Count, and u 
enjoyed with many of the nobility, his 
and the flattering reception whicn he i 

distinguished and illustrious members of the imperial famiiyv — 
how great soever might have been the advantages they yielded' 
him in certain respects, necessarily involved him in almost* in- 
superable difficulties, in regard to his obtaining of a full-orbed 
view, of the Teal state of many things in St. Petersburg!). The 
distinctive lineaments of the Russian character, and the effects, 
of a certain system of education and government, to which 
other travellers have given a very considerable degree .of pro- 
minence, are here almost entirely passed over, as what could 
not indeed be seen and examined in the course of a few weeks* 
It would, certainly, have been wise in Dr. Granville, not 
to advert at all to points connected with official men and- 
official measures ; as his experience must have been very cir- 
cumscribed, and much that be advances on these subjects, hap* 
pens to run directly counter to the experience of persons who 
have enjoyed more favourable opportunities of observation, and 
research. 

On the subject of espionage, our Author and Mr. .Wilson 
'are completely at issue. Because it was well known that .he 
visited every establishment and saw a great variety of people, 
took notes of .every thing with a view to publication, scribbled, 
as he states, in his room daily several hours together, left his" 
apartments open and his papers unsecured, and vet met with, 
no vexatious interference, — he imagines, forsooth f that he was 
not subjected, to any domiciliary visit : — as if the Russian spies 
would have been absolutely stupid enough to carry oa weir . 
business before his eyes; or, as if his being, a resident ,jn the 
house of a nobleman, prevented his being under: the surveillance 
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of *he polite, * and his paper* from being examined by its' 
agents — some of the Count's own servants. Most persons who 
have been in Russia, know certainly and positively, and some 
of them experimentally, that a system of the most refined and 
thorough-paced espionage does exist at St. Petersburg!!, and 
can vouch for the credibility of the following statements of Mr. 
Wilson, who is rather unceremoniously attacked by the Doc- 
tor in reference to this subject. 

. * We hired a domestique de place at five rubles a day. These 
fellows being uniformly in the pay of the police, are mere spies on 
strangers ; and I am persuaded, that the police were informed not 
only of every place we visited, but all the remarks we uttered ; a 
hint that, it is trusted, will not be thrown away upon future travel- 
lers. We learned, too, that the police were daily at our hotel, 1 
making special inquiries concerning what we were about ; and as I * 
was frequently engaged in writing, this circumstance occasioned the 
most violent suspicions. One morning the mistress of the hotel en- 
tered my apartment in great agitation, exclaiming, " Oh, prenez 
garde, prenez garde, Monsieur, je votu prie" On asking for an ex- 
planation, she acquainted me with the danger of writing to much ; 
adding* that she was under the greatest apprehension that the officers 
would pay me a domiciliary visit, and seize on all my papers, as they 
had lately done to an English gentleman there, a short time pre- 
vious. I must confess that, hearing this, I was not altogether easy, 
especially on recollecting the arbitrary and unjust behaviour exercised 
towards my two countrymen, as has been already pointed out, and 
was apprehensive that I might share a similar fate, — be hurried out of 
the country, — even if not ordered to travel in the direction of Sibe- 
ria. On the landlord and her husband again strongly cautioning me, 
1 considered it to be no more than prudent to attend to the warning 
in time ; and therefore represented the matter to our ambassador, re- 
questing to be informed bow I should act under these circumstances. 
From bim I learned that Count Nesselrode, the Russian minister, 
had been making enquiries relative to me ; but was assured that, in 
consequence of his representations, I might rest perfectly easy. Still, 
although my fears were removed, I had reason to apprehend that my 
steps were constantly watched, until, the very moment of our depart- 
ure from the capital. Such is the system of espionage kept up in 
this country, that if a servant be despatched with a letter, especially 
if in a hurry, it is a thousand to one out he takes it to the governor, 
who opeos it* sans eSrbnonie, looks into the contents, and thus be- 
comes acquainted with your private sentiments or affairs. The go- 
verament apgtear to have persons scattered in all quarters, whoso 
office it is to report whatever occurs ; so that nothing, however trilling, 
escapes its cognizance: besides which, it is to be apprehended that 
these nublic scrutinizes do not always adhere to mere facts, but in- 
dulge in surmises prejudicial to innocent individuals ; and woe be to 
him whom they mark out as the object of their vengeance. At the 
Vol. XXX. NA Z Z 
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tame time that such a system destroys alt private confidence, and 
opens a wide deor to perfidy and treachery, it is really dfegraeeM 
iq any government to have recourse to such low and paltry artifices, 
which are quite as much calculated to entrap the innocent, and un- 
wary, as to check those who are evilly disposed.' 

Vol. I. pp. S79— 381'. 

We hope the hint here given will not be thrown away oo 
such as may visit the Russian dominion*, and that they will 
not allow themselves to be put off their guard by the assurance 
of Dr. Granville, that ' things are not always as bad as repre- 
sented.' The cases of the Rev. Mr. Withy and Mr. Hol- 
man, fully bear us out in our view of this matter. 

• ' The post', say* Mr. Wilson, 'at Trawenbourg [Frawenbourg], 
where we halted to breakfast, might be called the house of a com- 
fortable gentleman farmer ; and we were waited upon by two genteel 
girls, the postmaster's daughters. Here we became somewhat 
alarmed at hearing that an Englishman had been arrested while tra- 
velling, and detained some weeks under this very roof, by the police, 
from whom he suffered many indignities. This gentleman, who was 
a clergyman of excellent character, and whom we. had the pleasure 
of knowing personally, was returning from St. Petersburg, where he 
had been spending the winter with a family of rank, and was going 
to Paris in company with a Frenchman, when, before he reached the 
frontier, he was rudely seized by a police officer, who forced him to 
change his route, and accompany him to Riga. In this dilemma he 
was obliged to abandon his companion de voyage and was hurried, like 
a felon, into a cart without springs. Being greatly overcome with 
fatigue, he could not proceed, and was allowed to remain in this 
spot. Every rule of propriety or common decency was disregarded ; 
his papers were laid hold of, and he was as rigidly examined, as if a 
charge of high treason had been brought against him. The officer 
proceeded to Riga to report what had occurred. No explanation 
whatever could be obtained, why a British subject, a ganttanflM of 

# character, and a minister of religion, against whom not the shadow 

* of a charge could be. brought, as to any thing of a criminal nature, 
should be thus treated. Another instance of exceedingly tyrannical 
and most oppressive conduct towards a British subject travelling, in 
Russia, is that of Mr. Holman, the well-known traveller ; and what 
rendered the outrage, in this instance, more aggravating and onfeeU 
ing, is that he is deprived of sight, and 1 ought, therefore, totrave ex- 
cited sympathy and commiseration rather than mistrust, itktaptifcd* 
•ally also of tbw severe affliction, big deportment is so4s&^«umM»» 
thai there could not exist any reasonable, pretence for the liuiiilsswsa 
and severity eaercistd towards him. Notwithstanding this, be w*r 
apprehended, like a criminal, in the eastern part of Siberia! wfefcher 
lie had penetrated in spite of fit) obstacles and infirmities, an* w#» 
kurried back through Russia and Poland, tinder the trotverltatfc* of 
a* officer of police, to Vienna. Even in this latter cft^*e Irat Ho* 
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CmtieA to remain, 00 formidable did this unfortunate and helpless 
vidua! appear to the governments of Russia and Austria.' 

Vol. I. pp. 173-175. 

That banishments to Siberia for causes the most trifling, are 
still practised, the following curious fact, on the truth of which 
our readers may place the fullest dependence, furnishes a 
striking and melancholy proof. 

* To shew that even a joke cannot be uttered with impunity, I will 
here relate an anecdote, communicated to me on unquestionable au- 
thority. In 1823, at a meeting of the Academy of Arts, three mi* 
nisters were proposed as members ; on which the vice-president, a 
man of considerable talent, and far more of the artist than the cour- 
tier, objected to their admission, as being quite unqualified. It was 
urged, in reply, that they were near the person of the Emperor, and 
might be of use to the institution. In some desultory conversation 
after the meeting had broken up, the vice-president, animadverting 
on the ineligibility of those who had been nominated, said that the 
Academy might as well have elected the emperor's coachman, as he 
too was near his person, and quite as much an artist as the indivi- 
duals in question. This pleasantry did not fail to reach the ears of 
Miloradovich, and the unfortunate wit was summoned before him, 
and asked whether he really uttered the remark imputed to bun- 
Disdaining to have recourse to any subterfuge, he replied that he 
had, but quite jocosely, and without in the least intending to reflect 
on those to whom it was applied. This, however, availed nothing :' 
he was ordered to quit St. Petersburgh in four-and- twenty hours, 
and proceed to enjoy the cool air of Siberia, as being best adapted to 
persons of his lively temperament. It is suspected, however, that no 
notice would have been taken of what had passed had it not been' 
tor the president, who was jealous of his talents, and availed himself 
of this opportunity to get him expelled fron the institution. 

Vol. II. pp. 139, 140. (Note ) 

We shall only add, that this took place in one of the last years 
df the reign of Alexander, and that the learned counsellor of 
state who was thus punished for an honest attempt to preserve 
the purity and dignity of the institution over which he presided, 
soon died of a broken heart in the land of his exile. 
. . But we must now lay before our readers an extract or two 
from, the work of Dr. Granville, containing a description of 
some of those objects respecting which he can have laboured 
under no mistake. The following panoramic view of the city, 
obtained from the elevated tower of the Admiralty, will give 
them some idea of the spirited manner of the work. 

' A few days after our arrival, the Count requested* one of his 
aMe-de*camps, the Prince Herheoulidzeff, a Circassian ndbleman, 
whose amiable disposition and refined manners have won him the af- 
fectum of a large circle of friends, to accompany a medical friend 
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and myself to see the interior of the Admiralty. The elevated 
tower of this building offers an excellent opportunity of taking a oe- 
riscopic bird's eye view of the city ; we at the same time ascended 
to the external gallery placed around the lantern, which, surmount- 
ing the dome, serves as a base to the beautiful and richly gilt spire 
that rises from this point, eighty-five feet high. * In this situation, we 
found ourselves at an elevation of one hundred and forty-fire feet 
above the level of the Nieva; and never did a more magnificent 
spectacle greet the eye of an enquiring traveller, than burst upon ua, 
when we stepped out on the circular balcony. The day was one of 
the finest seen in this climate. An uninterrupted sunshine lighted 
up every part of the surrounding panorama, and there was a trans- 
parency in the atmosphere which made every object still more con* 
spicuous. 

' The first impression received on looking around, when hundreds 
of fine palaces, colonnades, statues, and towering spires, with not a 
few specimens of the pure Grecian style of building, attract the at- 
tention, would lead one to imagine oneself suddenly transported to a 
newly erected city of Greece, in the time of Pericles. But when we 
connected those different objects with the long, straight, and wide 
streets, flanked with houses of various but generally handsome de- 
signs — when we marked the bustle of the multitude — the great and 
motley variety of costumes, most of them picturesque — the bixar- 
rerie of the different vehicles that glided before us, some training 
silently along the handsome area that lay immediately below us, in- 
tersecting each other in a thousand directions ; others rapidly conrs- . 
ing on low wheels with horses that are taught antics and gambols in 
their course — and now and then a stately carriage drawn by four 
horses, guided by a long bearded coachman, whose waist is com- 
pressed by a silken sash, with a square cap of crimson y el vet placed 
diagonally on his head, and who was heard urging the distant leaders 
under the control of a little urchin ; we were recalled in our imagi- 
nation to present times and to reality, and we surveyed with admi- 
ration this youngest of the European capitals, and the capital of the 
largest empire in Europe. 

' The prevalence of the light and soft tiats with which most of 
the public buildings are painted, give to the city a gay and refresh-' 
ing aspect. Immediately in front of us three noble streets, diverg- 
ing like rays from a centre, penetrate into the heart of the city, and 
open to the view the facades of churches and palaces without num- 
ber, and present lines of dwelling-houses of the first magnitude. 
These are mostly built of stone, or are of brick stuccoed over. 
Timber houses are only perceived in a few of the distant suburbs of 
the Litteino'i, and Narfskoi districts, or in the more remote parts of 
the Vassiliefskoi and Peterbourskoi Islands. Although higher than 
the houses in London, those of St. Petersburgh have seldom more 
than two stories, the elevation of each of which is consequently con- 
siderable. These are frequently ornamented with handsome bal- 
conies, and light balustrades surround the fiat roofs, which are gene- 
rally covered with sheet iron, painted green or red. Columns are 
profusely introduced ; but their application is mostly confined to the 
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principal story, being seldom employed for the construction of por- 
ticos before the principal entrance. 

4 The number of spires, domes, and towers, with which the general 
map of the city is interspersed, give to the whole a pleasing variety. 
The Byzantine bulbous cupolas distinguish those dedicated to the 
Greco-Russian communion from the other churches. One of the 
principal ornaments of this modern Palmyra are indeed its churches. 
Seen from an eminence, the Greek churches appear, both far and 
near, with an imposing aspect, alike removed from the masterpieces 
of Gothic architecture and the modern temples. Five domes, the 
central one of which is higher than the others, and of larger pro- 
portions, in many instances gilt with profusion, would remind one of 
the mosques of Constantinople, but that the Greek Cross towers here 
in proud triumph over the Ottoman Crescent. We were struck with 
the fine appearance of the several military barracks, and the riding- 
house adjoining those which belong to the several cavalry regiments 
of Guards stationed in the capital* The uniform beauty of these 
buildings, most of which have*been erected by eminent architects, is 
very remarkable. The squares and gardens, seen to interrupt the 
monotony of large masses of dwellings and streets, form at the same 
time a number of important openings in the great map of the city, 
on which the eye dwells with pleasure. We particularly noticed, on 
the eastern side of our station, and on the bank of the Moika, the 
Imperial Mews, with the church belonging to it, one of the most su- 
perb specimens of architecture existing in St. Petersburgh : its run- 
ning portico, of the order of Pest urn, is unequalled in beauty. The 
summer-gardens, and the Castle of St. Michael near them, the plea- 
sure-grounds belonging to the recently finished and magnificent 
palace of the Grand Duke Michael, are likewise seen grouped on 
this spot. The wide Fontanka, with its many granite bridges, marks 
the boundary of this district, beyond which, the view stretches to the 
old and new Arsenal, to the Taurida palace and its park, and farther 
still to- the splendid convent of Smolnoi. Turning gently round over 
the neighbouring scenery, the elevated church of St. Alexander Ne- 
voski with its monastery, cemetery, and cloister, caught our atten- 
tion ; while in the intermediate ground we observed the long line of 
shops of the Gostinoldwor, the tower of the Town-hall, the private 
palace of Anitchkoff, belonging to the Emperor, the semicircular 
ire** of the Cathedral of our Lady of Casan, the, Bank of Assignats, 
the handsome building of the Poor's Hospital, and that of the Insti- 
tute of St. Catherine. Directing our attention to the south-western 
part of the city, new wonders offered themselves to our view* 
The colossal oile of marble forming part of the intended new church 
of St. Isaac, the Palladian structure of the Post-off ce, the barracks 
and riding-house of the Gardes £ cheval, the great and handsome 
portico of the Opera, with the picturesque church of St. Nicholas 
not fwt distant from it* successively presented themselves as objects 
for our admiration. The. scene, too, in this direction, is pleasingly 
varied by the many intersecting canals which meet to mingle their 
waters with those of the golf placed at the extreme point of our pic* 
ture, and forming its distant horizon. 

4 We left with regret our elevated station, where pleasure and sur- 
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prise had riveted us for nearly jynheqr to the contemplation of * living 
panorama, to see which alone, it is not top much to nay, that ajoiyney 
of 1700 mile* ia not too great a sacrifice.' Vol. I. pp* 4M ■ M f* . 



From this groupe of singularly magnificent and interesting 
objects, we select, as a specimen of the Author's talent for mi- 
nute description, the triumph of modern architecture in St. 
Petcrsburgh— the palace begun* and completed under the late 
Emperpr, and now occupied by the Grand-duke Michael, and 
hence called Pfllais Michel. 

1 The architect of this important and recent embellishment of the 
capital, Mom. Rossi, was so kind as to a cc o m p an y me in my visit to 
it, and presented me with some original drawings, made on a large 
scale, of the elevation, sections, and plans of the betiding, with its 
extensive offices, elegant riding*house, and pleasure-grounds. By 
means of these, and with his personal assistance, I was enabled to 
take the following notes on the spot, and also to procure a sketch of 
the facade of the palace, which forms the frontispiece plate to the 
second volume of these Travels. 

• The choice of a situation for erecting a stately residence, in- 
tended for the use of Ins Imperial younger brother, was left by the 
late Emperor to Monsieur Rossi himself, who selected the present 
spot, which was formerly a morass* By the elevation of one of the 
finest buildings of the present day, the distribution and arrangement 
of a garden and pleasure-grounds behind it, and the formation of a 
large square in front, planted in the centre in the English style, and 
flanked with handsome private mansions on three of its sides ; toge- 
ther with the opening of new and fine street* leading to it— that 
eminent architect has given to this part of the city a grandeur, 
which at once strikes the stranger, and in a particular manner arrests 
his attention. No choice of situation could be more happy, whether 
in reference to the palace aod the dignified individual who was to 
occupy it, or to the quarter of the town which it no materially em- 
bellishes. The distance from the Imperial palaces, the cathedral, 
and the great public walks, is inconsiderable. The house is placed 
a short way between the Imperial mews on the north-west* and the 
castle formerly occupied by the unfortunate Paul on the east; and 
its extensive pleasure-grounds reach to the quay of the MoUcaoeaal, 
which separates them from the Champ de Mar$ and the snnxner- 
gardens. Besides the handsome square in front of the palace, a 
wide street is intended to be opened facing it, which will pass be- 
tween the Catholic and Armenian churches, and, crossing the Ne- 
Voskol Prospekt, will join the projected improvement in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Russian shops. For cenvemenee there- 
fore, for health, and agreeableness of neighbourhood, the situation 
of the new palace is beyond question the best that could have been 
selected in the capital, and does great credit to the judicious discri- 
mination of the architect. Nor is this a trifling merit on Me part; 
since we are nerpetually seeing architects of the first reputation 
placing magnificent edifices in situations which accord neither with 
the splendour of the building, nor the objects fbr which the* are 
erected. 
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1 The magnificent structure which Monsieur Rossi has raised on 
*o favourable a apot, presents a facade fifty-two sajenes, or 964 feet 
in length, and consists of a main-body, or corp* de logis, and two 
projecting Wings, The former is- united to the latter oy pavilions, 
sriftfaftic tny interruption in the line of communication ; and by its 
projection toward the wings, forms, with the main body of the build- 
ing, a specious court, which is separated from the street by a lofty 
raiting of cast iron, connected by colossal pillars, representing fas- 
cue, in which the beauty of workmanship equals the richness of the 
design. In the centre of this railing, four square granite piers, sur- 
mounted by handsome trophies, form the grand entrance into the 
•tfourt, around which the carriages drive on the left or right side, and 
-set down under a coveted archway in front of the ground or base- 
ment story. This story, rusticated by horizontal lines only, and 
very lofty, contains on the left the ordinary dwelling apartments of 
the Gnmd'duetaaa, and en the right those of the Grand-duke. The 
windows, by their boldness and size, bespeak the magnitude of those 
apartments. Upon the basement story is placed the state floor, of 
the Corinthian order, with an octostyle portico in the centre, of the 
greatest beauty, resting on the rusticated archway of the ground 
story, $nd having on each side of it a series of seven handsome pil- 
f )arS} continued as far as the pavilions, with seven lofty arched win- 
-dows, one in each intercolumniation. The order is not crowned 
either by a second floor or an attic, but by ato entablature of rich 
construction, under which and above the windows a wide space in- 
tervenes, which is filled up with a running bas-relief. The portico 
is surmounted by a well-proportioned pediment, and an elegant ba- 
lustrade runs along the top of the building and conceals the roof. 
The two large pavilions consist likewise of a ground and state floor, 
In continuation of those of the main building, to which they are 
united, and beyond which they project several feet, On the state 
Hour of these pavilions there are no pillars, and only three windows, 
the centre of which is a triple Venetian arched window, rising to the 
-architrave of the entablature, and contrasting favourably with the 
surrounding objects. The wings are of the Doric order, and rise a 
little higher than one-half of the elevation of the main building. 
That part of each wing which fronts the street is very extensive, and 
presents a Doric colonnade, half-fluted, of the utmost elegance of 
proportions, and neatness of execution* A large parte xockire, in the 
centre of each of these, serves for the more ordinary ingress and 
egress of the inmates of the palace and their carriages, the grand en- 
trance hi the fore-court being only used on state occasions. 

• In its interior, this imposing structure combines every thing that 
decoration, rich and beautiful workmanship, costly material, and a 
profusion of ether means, directed by consummate skill, and the 
purest taste, could accomplish. It is seldom that, in a princely pa- 
lace of such magnitude, the arrangement of its different parts can be 
made to unite beauty with convenience,— display of architectural 
grandeur with utility. In the present instance, however, all this has 
been effected ; and it would be difficult to find in any other capital, 
Of eve* in St. Petersburg))* 00 complete, so exquisite a specimen as 
the Pal*it MxtHcl ewers of a plan, every sub-division of which h 
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cent suite .of state-rooms appeared fitted 
succession, w bile walking over * his eit- 
with M. Rosai and one ot the auperia- 
e establishment* Every style and com* 
nation, in the form of, the rooms, the 
le composition of chimney-pieces* the 
s and piers to the doors, the direction of 
unices, and the situation of caryatides* 
ution, and are to be met with in the in- 
(mental modern painting too lias seldom, 

perfection as in this case, byScoftc, 
irtists, each in his different department 
if decorative fresco and oil-painters of 
or plafonds of the former are exquisitely 
to be desired. If the. upper part of the 
tttended to, their lower part canupt be ' 

The floors are inlaid with rose-wood, 
' handsome woods from Carelia, as well 
alls of the largest rooms are of scagliola, * 
e porto venere, the verde antico, or the 
rara marble. In most of these rooms, 
»nt orders of architecture, -and. in imi- 
liave^ been introduced, surmounted by 

apartments, costly hangings and dra-r 
n all of them, mirrors of , astonishing 
s, aud superb candelabra* handsome 
:kered doors, brilliant, polished, carved, 
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and divided by gilded frames into panels, and damask* curtains, im- 
part that high character of magnificence to the whole, which one 
expects to find in, and which so well becomes the residence of a 
prince so nearly allied to the sovereign of the country. 
: 4 I otight, however, to make particular mention of the Ball-room, 
the Great-hall of White Marble, the State Bed- room, and the prin- 
cipal boudoir, because their style of decoration not only surpasses 
every thing I have seen in the Tuileries, or any of the other royal 
palaces cm the Continent, but is likewise perfectly unique. 

* The first of these rooms is a parallelogram of considerable sice. 
The wafts are wholly ihcrusted with imitative marble of a delicate 
blue colour, highly polished, and eight handsome columns are placed 
at each end, of the same colour and material, with gilt capitals. 
Twelve magnificent candelabra of three rows of sockets, for thirty 
lights in each, of wood most beautifully carved and richly gilt, deco- 
rate the sides and end of the room. The ceiling is divided into 
-panels on a blue ground, each panel containing several interesting 
gronps and arabesque paintings by Scotti, delightfully executed. 
•The cornice is carved in the most masterly style, and the happy 
mixture of white and gold, with the blue tint of the room, is particu- 
larly effective. The floor is skilfully inlaid with foreign wood ; and 
the most -splendid mirrors, placed in different parts of the room, 
multiply the enchanting objects to an infinite series. The JauteuiU, 
the draperies, and curtains, of the richest materials, complete the 
Decorations of the apartment 

. ' The Great Hall, or Principal State Room, is that on which 
-Signer Rossi has bestowed all his ingenuity, estro architettonico, and 
•classical taste. It is an oblong ■ apartment of considerable length, 
supported at each end by two detached Corinthian columns and an 
architrave. The wall opposite to the windows, which is one o£ the 
loosest sides of this parallelogram, has three divisions. . The centre, 
or the largest, is occupied by the chimney, surmounted by a mirror 
-of unusual dimensions, richly framed. The two lateral divisions, 
covered with beautiful, even, and highly polished scagliola, of a 
dazzling, and of the purest white, and distinguished by pilasters 
likewise of white scagliola, are embellished by groups of figures, four 
feet high, painted in oil, the 'production of Vlghi, wl\o has the merit 
of having discovered the only process in existence for permanently 
fixing oil-painting on the smooth Surface of white marble. These 
figures are represented on arabesque supports, which, with other 
panelling ornaments, are painted in the richest gold, on the white 
scagliola, by the sane artist. At each end of the room another 
large mirror is placed, to add splendour to the whole ; and here also 
other mythological groups are seen painted in the same style, and on 
the same kind of white and polished ground. The plafond is covered 
with a profusion of sold arabesque figures painted ia oil. . The 
cornice is bold and rich, the white colour of which is relieved in. a 
masterly manner by the gold. Below it a narrow frieze runs round 
the room on the marble walls, having a ground of solid gold, over 
which arepainted white and yellow flowers, shaded with a melfow 
brown. ?he pavement is designed with large roses and octagonal 
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' The Stale Bed-room has lost its original appellation since ibe 
removal of the State-bed from it by order of the Grand-duchess, 
who, with her Imperial Consort, dislikes show and unnecessary pa* 
rede. The form of the room is a large square ; rid) silk hangings, 
of a skv-blue colour, depend from the light airy cornices, and. are 
either fashioned in festoons and massive draperies, or by being drawn 
aside, allow the white marble wall to be seen covered with gold ara- 
besques* and Cupids painted in oil. The ceiling is in character with 
Ibe rest of the room. Pier-tables, on richly carved and gilt pedes- 
lab ; two exquisitely fine screens, six feet high, on each side of the 
central sofa and table ; vases and candelabra*, and other accessaries* 
complete the decorations of the apartment, the general effect of 
which is inconceivably enchanting. 

' The Grand Duchess's boudoir follows, remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of its ornaments, and the very pleasing effect of its panelled 
walls of white scagliola, equally daszhng with that in the principal 
state-room; bat, unlike it, free from all rich decoration, and embel- 
hahed merely by garlands of roses, painted in oil on its polished sur- 
face by the same artists* Vighi and Scotti. 

' This style of painting in oil, and. gilding on white scagliola, has 
not been employed so successfully anywhere else as it has been in 
£t> Petersburg!) within the last few years* Rossi has the merit of 
having introduced it; and there can be no doubt, that if used spa- 
ringly and judiciously in the mansions, of the great, it forms one of 
the most effective kinds of internal decoration. His Majesty the 
King of England, having learned from report the existence of the 
splendid room just described, in which that style of decoration had 
been so successfully adopted, with that anxiety to promote the ira- 

Covement of the elegant arts and exquisite taste for them, which 
ve ever distinguished him, caused an application to be made, 
-through the Russian ambassador, for a specimen of the white scag- 
iiola, and the manner in which it is ornamented by gilding and paint- 
ings in oil. A square»block, of a moderate size, of this species of 
scagliola, was prepared under the direction of Rossi, and painted by 
Scotti and Vighi while I was at &U Petersburg!), where I had an 
opportunity of seeing the process employed. This specimen reached 
this country two or three months ago, and was inspected by the 
King, by whose command it was delivered over to Mr. Nash, who, I 
understand, does not think very favourably of it. Probably the effect 
of so small a specimen is very diflferent from that produced by an 
entire and very large room decorated in the gamer manner j and that 
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circumstance would account for that able architect dMfanW <*» • <*pi- • 
nion from every person who has seen the apartments themselves as to 
t,he value, merit, and beauty of the process. Certain k is, that no 
such white scagliol* has as yet been produced in this country, either 
>by the Italian or English manufacturers t and still leas have orna- 
mental painters succeeded in doing that upon the* surlaoe wf aoa£- 
liola, which Scotti and Vigbi have effected. It is to-te hoped, there- 
fore, that when, by means of repeated trials, artists » this m m Mg 
shall have succeeded in both processes, and a room of handsome 
proportions and construction shall have been decorated with them, 
the intelligent architect before-mentioned will see reasons to alter 
his present opinion* In attempting to manufacture the white 
scagliola, care is to be taken to select the proper species of alabaster 
necessary ftp its composition. It wad not until Signer Rossi disco- 
vered a particular sort of alabaster, found in great abundance in the 
government of Kazan, thai they succeeded ' in St* Peterebargh in 
forming that beautiful white seagfcofe, free from the slightest tint of 
any colour, or soil, and with a surface smooth, highly polished, and 
pot waved like the surface of ordinary scagliola wall*, which has 
been so successfully employed in the Palais Michel, and since, also, 
in some of the apartments of the Winter Palaee, particularly in those 
of the Empress-mother* Thinking that a specimen of the Kaaan 
alabaster might be of service in guiding the artists in England in 
their attempts to make white scagliola, Signer Rossi was kind enough 
to give me a large block of it, of which, however, I could not bring 
to this country more than a small portion. 

1 The apartments in which the Grand-duchess Michel habitually 
resides, occupy the ground or basement story on the left of the main 
builQiog and corresponding pavHion. This Princess was at the time 
.confined to her rooms by severe indisposition, from the effects of 
which it was feared that she might not soon recover. Those of the 
Grand-duke are on the principal storv, and command from the back 
of the building a magnificent view of the pleasure-grounds and the 
distant Neva. There is nothing remarkable in them, as the Prince 
hates ostentation. I observed a very large square sitting-room with 
several large tables, and a plain camp-bed, placed' behind a screen, 
in one of the angles of the room, on which the Grand-duke* generally 
sleeps. In this, as well as in the whole suite of rooms, including a 
well-assorted and neat library, every thing bespeaks the greatest 
simplicity. Where, however, the Prince has displayed pomp and 
parade is in the suite of apartments immediately below these and on 
the ground floor, m whicn there is a rich and very interesting col- 
lection of ancient and modern armour, uniforms, military caps* ac- 
coutrements, arms, and every kind of artillery and warlike weapons, 
kept in the highest order, and neatly arranged, forming a***ap cFceil, 
unique of its kind. These are the principal objects on which the 
Grand-duke loves to bestow his attention ; and he spares no pains to 

■ » | l I I II I I I l . ■ I I . I I I I lllll III ■ I UH l I 

* ' I have been informed that, within the last month or two, a mo- 
del of the room itself has been forwarded from §t. Petersburg!* to bis 
Majesty/ ' 
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-bring together whatever may 'suggest improvement, or useful change*, 
'in a department which is in a degree confided to his care by the so- 
'vereign. From these apartments a private communication leads to 
the riding-house, — a handsome and spacious building. 

* The splendid palace of which I have endeavoured to give a faint 
description, was begun in 1819, and completed and first inhabited 
about the middle of 1825. It cost about seventeen millions of rou- 
bles, including every species of ornament, furniture, and other objects 
either of show or utility. The furniture is almost wholly the work 
of Russians ; and the design of every part of it is from the inventive 
genius of Rossi. Several bronze candelabra by Zacharoff, upwards 
ot twelve feet high, containing branches for thirty-six lights, are de- 
serving in an especial manner the attention' of the stranger, as no 
artist, whether French, English, or Italian, can boast of being able 
to produce any thing more exquisite. Nothing can be more credit- 
able to die mechanical skill and handicraft of the Russians, than the 
vast and rich assemblage of a variety of objects contained in this 
palace. - 

* On the day of its inauguration, the late Emperor, standing at the 
great entrance door, under the portico, received his Imperial bro- 
ther, and having offered bim bread and salt on a golden salver, ac- 
cording to the ancient manner of the Russians, welcomed him to a 
mansion, which was to be henceforward his own— -the gift of his so- 
vereign and brother.* Vol. I. pp. 565—576. 

Had not this article been already protracted to an undoe 
length, we should have been tempted to make a few more ex- 
tracts from Dr. Granville's book* but we must conclude by 
remarking, that though " St. Petersburgh " is professedly the 
subject ot which it treats, our readers will find equally inter- 
esting, though not so extended descriptions of Brussels, 
Frankfort, Lcipsic, Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and other towns 
through which our Author passed on his route, accompanied 
with sketches of some of the most distinguished characters of 
modem Germany- The work is admiralty got up, and the 
plates* as far as we can judge, give an accurate representation 
of the objects they are intended to exhibit 

■ ■ — ■ -— — -.. ..., — _. — ^ . -.. '. 

Art. II. 1. The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans; with 
an Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes. By C. H. Terrot, 
A.M., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp, 
312. Price 9* London, 1828. 

2." The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel; in Three Essays. ' By 
Thomas Ersxine, Esq., Advocate. Author of u Remarks on 
the Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion." 
Igaov pp.240. Price 4s. Edinburgh, 1828. 

HpHESE two volumes are of a very different character,, feut 
- 1 " they have for their common object, to promote a right un- 
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derstanding of the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans ; 
a portion of the New Testament which, rightly understood, af- f 
fords the clew to all true theology, but which, more than any 
other portion, has offended the moralist, and perplexed the 
critic; presenting to the Papist a stumbling-block, and to many 
of the .wise and prudent among ourselves the appearance of 
foolishness. * In all the discussions between the Reformers and 
' their Rpqiish opponents/ remarks Mr. Terrot, 'in the whole 
' course of the Calvinistic controversy, and in almost *1I the 
' doctrinal differences of our own time, we find, that there ex- 

* ists, on the one side or the other, a misapprehension of the 

* Pauline doctrine respecting Justification by faith! Both par- 
ties, in these several controversies, admit that the Pauline doc* 
trine must be the true one: there is no question as to the apos- 
tolic authority and inspiration of. the writer. But the trim 
meaning and scope of his language, the real- character of fair 
theology, are still the matter of polemical debate. - : * 

There is, at the first view, something unaccountable, and 
amounting even to a serious difficulty, in the circumstance, 1 
that so . important a part of the recognised Rule of Faith 
should be of this enigmatic or ambiguous character. . Can it be 
that the cause of obscurity lies in the phraseology of the- 
Apostle ? The idioms of a foreign dialect and the 'allusive 
language of familiar writing in remote times, may be expected 
to prove sources of some degree of difficulty in arriving at the 1 
precise meaning of particular phrases ; but they rarely leave the 
drift of a writer at all questionable. Obscure passages occur in 
the text of classic authors, which employ and baffle the 1 inge- 
nuity of critics ; but it is not often that the sense of a para- 
graph is at all doubtful. There must be some other catise, 
than lies in the mere style, and diction of* St. Paul's familiar 
letters to the Christian societies of Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy, that renders bis doctrine at all * hard to be understood ' 
by those who would rank with neither the ignorant nor the 
unlearned. 

The principal source of the supposed obscurity seems to us 
to, be, the originality of the Christian doctrine, and its contra- 
riety to the natural current of human opinions 5 a circum- 
stance, which forms, as the Bishop of Chester (Sumner) has 
shewn, an important feature of the internal evidence of Christ- 
ianity itself. No man who had wished to iound a sect or new 
system of religion that should meet with. general acceptance, 
would have chosen to make its ground -work, doctrines so en- 
tirely opposite to every Jewish prejudice and all Gentile philo- 
sophy; nor can it be explained, how such doctrines should 
originate, with a Jew, a pupil of Gamaliel, except we'receive 
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the Apostle's awn explanation* that 4 twee <*itdtrflAtri 
that be " nehber rneerrecl it af mm, neither wa* taught It* bnf 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ-" « We een teft/ro* e*tr ensr 
-e mperi e mtj remarks Bishop Sumner* * what chaned dtore w*# 
of a doctrine proving acceptable* which began by impeaching* 
men asjriSsndees against a righteous and holy God, who looked* 
coal) iniquity with abhorrence* . . . The doctrines in question* 
that Jesus came to make atonement for the sins of wen* for 
that " all have sinned and oome short of the glory of Gted f* 
and that " eternal life is the gift of God through him," or for' 
his sake: bow are these statements usually received? Ate 
they the first or the last doctrines which mankind are' 
willing to acquiesce in ? Are there Hot multitudes who do 
not dispute or doubt the authority of the Scri ptu res, ant) yet 
refuse their assent to this leading tenet? la it riot generally' 
understood to be so cantrmry to the prepoesessions of msf**" 
kind, that it is often kept ovt of aqtfbt, and has been seidot&* 
insisted upon as the main object or thai Gospel* in treatises 
winch were intended to give a> pcpaiar view? of the evidences 1 
of Christianity ?• Now, since the facility with which w* on^ 
deraland any subject, depends upon its relation to our previous* 
knowledge, it naturally follows, that a slow reception shonldtoe' 

ran to doctrines ef a character altogether original, and which 
v i ol en ce to the fined associations of m awkww k The same* 
fcbe assumptions that render it bard to- believe tb* doctrines*- 
reader them hard to be under st ood, beoenartbey conw between J 
the* understanding and the^ooly source of knowledge* The 1 
doctrine* in question ore to be learned solely from the New* Tea*' 
tanient, They originated in those writings ; and the knowledge 
of them aotabselutely depends upon the book froav which thfcy* 
amdaaari* and upon the anthorita of which they rest, that it 
baa uniformly l?een found to decline in exact proportion as die 1 
stady of thai Scriptures has been ntogleoted; and during the 
long eclipse of Scriptural light which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, this knowledge appeared to be lost On the other hand^ 
the Paaliae doctrine at justification by faith, the articulm *{**- 
tisvel oaderttig *ortenir> was re-dacavered^ when the Rule of* 
Faith was again drawn forth from the cells of monkish 1 igtoe" 
ranee intoopen deyvaad made toapeak for itself* It ba*ga4wsd* 
geeaad; with the diffusion: of Scripture, and it prevail* meet '1it< 
those eoiailiiaB whare the Bible is most read and reverenced* 
. These faets^while they a&brd the strongest presumption that* 
thedoetrine jb the g ea aipo sense>of the sacred tent, go fart*** 

# Sumner oa the Evidence of Christianity, pfc. 7S-r98« 
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wgnds accounting for (he controversy ksd& We do not speak 
now of the controversy between the Protestants and the Ro* 
maaists, in which the sufficiency of the Scripture* is involved. 
AitJhoagh the Bible ia admitted, professedly at least, by all Pro- 
testants* to be the only rale of faith, it is very far from being 
regarded as the only teacher of the faith* It is referred toUsa 
as an immediate guide, than as an ultimate authority; theo- 
logian* being accustomed to draw from it their proofs* rather 
than their knowledge ; or, in other words, to use it for the pur- 
pose of proving what they teach, rather than aa furnishing 
the simple matter of their teaching. Now the Scriptures may 
be made to yield a seeming proof of almost any doctrine, by 
the citation of detached sentences ; but what they really teach, 
is best shewn by the opinions which they originate, and which 
the implicit study of the Scriptures is found uniformly, on the 
large scale of general experience, to produce. Tried by this 
test* it cannot be denied, that the Protestant (op what is called 
by scsne Pelagian Protestants the Calvinistic) doctrine, is the 
true interpretation. It is tfee only one which can clearly be 
traced to the simple atudy of the New Testament as Us source ; 
and those who oppose. the,. doctrine, are equally distinguished 
by their opposition to the unrestricted drcabrtsau of the inspired? 
volume. In fact, the state of the case between the two pasties,- 
is this. The one maintains that St* Paul's writings are ob» 
scure, paradoxical, and difficult of interpretation : the other,' 
that the natural import of his expressions and the whole drift 
of his argument are plain and unequivocal* Surely, the pro- 
bability must be, that the latter best understands the writer.. 
And yet, when we consider the critical ability and learning of. 
our opponents, the only adequate explanation of the difficulty 
they complain of, is, that they do not understand the Apostle? 
because they ab origine differ from him.v 

In reading the writings of the early Protestant advocates 
And Reformers, of T^ndal and Latimer, of Nowell and Hooker,, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the superior clearness, 
and strength, and boldness with which they insist upon the* 
Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith.;— like men whose 
minds had been cast in the mould of that doctrine, rather than, 
like those whose doctrines had been moulded by their own 
minds. Taking their stand upon the Scripture, they stood for- 
ward as the fearless expositors of what it teaches; and there is 
• spirit in their theology, which shews that it was. fresh drawn 
from the living source* But tha Restoration brought back wkhl 
it, among other evils, a courtly divinity, which paid the Bible 
the comptimewt of professing itself in agreement with it, but 
took care to shelter itself) under the convenient principle, that 
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the Church is t^e only authorised efcpounder of thte Role of 
Faith. The Bible itself had indeed got a bad character as a 
favourer of Presbyterianism ; and to be faifciliar with it, was 
held a sign of disaffection to Church and State. Mark the 
consequence. The doctrine of justification by faith, the doc* 
trine of the Reformers, of the Articles, and the Homilies, was 
almost banished from the pulpits of the Establishment; and aft 
this very moment, Pelagianism, or a sort of seiiH-PeJagtaittsm, 
forms die self-pleasing orthodoxy of that large body of the 
English clergy who have distinguished themselves, consistent^? 
enough, by their opposition to the Bible Society. Theif re- 
pugnance to the doctrines of St. Paul, is decently veiled under 
the form of a hatred of Calvin. The presumed evil tenden- 
cies of the system being set against its scriptural evidence, they 
decide, that the latter cannot outweigh the former; and their 
only solicitude, therefore, is to make the evidence speak, if they 
can, for their own opinions. Where it cannot, the subject is 
mysterious, 'a dangerous mystery/ and St. Paul hard to be un- 
derstood. And so 4hey turn again to the weak and beggarly 
elements of Bishop Tomlme's miserable theology. - - 

* There are many persons, 9 Mr. Erskioe says, (speaking, we 
presume, from personal knowledge, not hypothetically,) * who 
' oppose the doctrine of justification by faith, from the honest 
' conviction that it opposes the interests of practical holiness or 
* Christian morals.' 

* They acknowledge the excellency and the obligation of the pre- 
cepts which describe the Christian character; they are persuaded 
that any view of Christian doctrine which does not agree with the 
tendency of these precepts must be incorrect; and, as they do not 
perceive that the doctrine of justification by faith without works has 
this agreement, they conceive themselves warranted to reject it as a 
misrepresentation of the language of Scripture.' 

This class of objectors, our much respected Author thinks, 
have not been often either kind I v or fairly answered; and be 
;oes so far as to concede, that their case certainly appears at 
rst sight a strong one. He does not refer us to any indi- 
vidual writer of this class, (which, it seems to us, would have 
been the most natural and the fairest way of. exhibiting' the 
real sentiments of the supposed objectors,) out states their caaq, 
in the following manner. " 

•1st. In the first place, say they, by inaktng pardon a free gift 
irrespective of character, you take away a powerful motive to ofctni*' 
enee; and. you give the strange and pernicious impression, that Gad 
is indifferent to right and. wrong in his intelligent. creatures. #; 

'•2d. We object, they continue, to thq propriety, of the^ijle wjfctfjv 
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you gWe to your system. You call it* system of free salvation, fend 
you say that it attributes all to God ; and yet, it is, in fact, as much 
embarrassed with conditions, and contains as touch of human effort, 
ns our own. Faith is in your system what obedience is in ours ; and 
they are both of them acts of the human mind. You blame us for 
resting our hopes on the obedience which we can discover in our 
Hves, whilst, at the same time, you avowedly rest your hopes on the 
Jkith which you can discover in your hearts. But you defend your- 
selves by saying, that faith is the gift of God. In point of gra- 
tuitousness, then, the two systems are- thus nearly on a par ;. that is 
to say, neither of them is gratuitous except in namc. s And in point 
of moral influence, we would ask, whether a system which rests 
salvation on the belief of any facts whatsoever, can bo compared 
with one which rests, it on faithful exertion and holy obedience. - 

* 3dly. You depreciate practical holiness by all possible means ; for 
even when you are compelled to admit, that " without holiness no man* 
shall see the Lord," you do what vou can to weaken the force pf the 
admission, by saying that the value of holiness arises simply from 
its being an evidence of the reality of faith, and not from any in- 
trinsic quality of its own. 

1 4tbly. Youulo not seem at all agreed as to what is the meaning of 
faith. Sometimes you make it to consist in trust and confidence in 
Christ, sometimes in an intelligent assent to the propositions of 
Christian doctrines, and sometimes in a mere prostration of reason 
before divine authority, or a gulping down of unintelligible, obscu.- 
rities. Now really you ought to make out to our fullest satisfaction 
what faith is, before you call us to rest on it, anything so import- 
ant as our eternal interests. But, whichever of these various 
kinds of faith vou prefer, and we give you your choice, it must be 
allowed to be but a meagre substitute for universal obedience. If 
you take the first definition, and make faith to consist in trust in 
Christ, we acknowledge that it is a most necessary feature of the 
Christian character, but it cannot fill the place of all duties. It is 
one duty ; and we do not exclude it from our system. On the con- 
trary, we inculcate it as a part of that universal obedience, of which 
we consider salvation to be the recompense. As for the other de- 
scriptions of faith, we really think that a man might as reasonably 
rest his hopes before God on his mathematical science, or on his 
stupid credulity. . 

« fithly. Although we acknowledge that there are passages of Scrip* 
ture which appear to support your view of. the question, yet, we 
maintain that there are also many most unequivocally on our side, 
and that the general tendency of the whole Bible, as well as the 
common sense and the common feeling of man, is decidedly with us ; 
and we therefore think that we do not speak without good reason, 
when we say that your system is founded on misconstruction or mis- 
representation of the language of Scripture. 

4 These are some of the objections which are usually made to the 
doctrine of justification by faith. And I cannot help thinking that 
they are borne out to a considerable extent by the way in which that 
doctrine is very commonly stated.' 

Vol. XXX. N.S. 3 A 
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Before we proceed to notice the solution of the theological" 
problem furnished by Mr. Erskine, and by which he thinks 
these objections may best be obviated, we must protest, in li~ 
mine, against the objections themselves. Viewed in reference 
to the Scripture doctrine of justification by faith, they involve a 
tissue of misrepresentation, as Mr. Erskine himself must admit. 
Aud with regard to the way in which that doctrine is very 
commonly stated — we wish that the Author had substantiated eo 
sweeping a charge by a few citations from the writers be alludes 
to— the proper answer to the objector would be : Never mind 
how the doctrine has been stated by theologians; — let us not 
talk of the title of this or that system, or perplex the question 
with absurd metaphysical definitions: * what saith the Scrip* 
ture ? Is it possible, we ask, that such objections as these 
could be advanced by a devout student of the sacred text, one 
who had derived his religious knowledge simply from the New 
Testament itself? We confidently answer, No. Admitting the 
theological statement of the doctrine, which is supposed to 
give plausibility to these objections, to be never so erroneous, 
is it not plain, that the doctrine itself and the human exposition 
of it are identified in the mind of the objector? Mr. Erskine 
represents both parties as appealing to the Scriptures; and 
he states, the case as if the evidence on each side derivable 
from the language of the Inspired writers, was pretty evenly 
balanced. He cannot, however, mean to adroit so much as 
this* He knows that, if the statements he objects to are un- 
warranted by Scripture, the opposite opinions run counter to 
Scripture* The objections which he has drawn out, rest in 
part upon a misapprehension of the Scripture doctrine ; and 
that misapprehension being rectified, they would so far be ob- 
viated. JSut, in part at least, they involve a denial of the doc- 
trine of Inspiration itself; and the only effectual refutation is 
an appeal to the sacred text. The question is one of evidence; 
and to allege that the Scriptural evidence in favour of two op* 
posite systems is equal, is to say, that the only Rule of Faith 
is, upon points of fundamental importance, ambiguous and 
useless. When the Divine authority of the record is Galled in 
question, vindications of the Christian doctrine on the ground 
of its reasonableness and holy tendency, may be very proper 
and useful ; because its moral character forms an important 
feature of the internal evidence which attests the credibility 
and truth of the document. But, in the supposed case, the 
objector should be told, that the common sense of mankind is 
indeed invited to judge of the interpretation of the Scripture* 
but that it is a very poor judge of what the Scripture doctrine 
ought to be. It may be allowed ta give its verdict as to the 
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fact, bat -not as to tbe law. Objections that impute an evil ten- 
dency to the doctrines of Grace, involve a prejudging of the 
question of their truth ; and this unfounded presumption too 
often acquires tbe strength of an invincible prejudice, disqua- 
lifying the party for a calm examination of the Scriptural evi- 
dence. It may be well to attempt to reason down that preju- 
dice; but the controversy is not likely to be settled, so long as 
it assumes the character of a war of opinions. The authority 
of the Scripture being admitted, the question resolves itself 
into a simple matter of interpretation. Disputes may still be 
raised respecting the meaning of the text; a great advantage! 
however, is gained by having contracted the debate into a small 
compass ; and now the objector will soon feel put upon the de- 
fensive. He will no longer be at liberty to cavil at tlie title of 
our system ; nor will he have a pretence for requiring us U> 
agree upon a definition of faith, before we call upon him to 
stake his salvation upon believing the Gospel. It is for him, 
the objector, to explain away, if he can, the language of Su 
Paul: — " Being justified freely by his grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through his blood." 

If ever the Christian Church is to be brought back to a state 
of greater unity of sentiment, it must take place as the result 
of a more general and simple deference to the Bible rightly un* 
derstood. All true unity has relation to a rule or standard ; 
and whatever contributes either to make more clear and cer- 
tain the letter of the rule, or to enforce and vindicate its au- 
thoritative claims, tends to promote that desired consummation. 
On this account, we hail as a happy omen, the increasing at- 
tention that is paid to the means of biblical interpretation ; a 
branch of theological science too long neglected in this country* 
Mr. Terrot's volume has given us considerable pleasure. The 
plan and design of the volume are alike excellent, and the exe- 
cution does credit to him as a scholar, if not as a divine. We 
shall have occasion to express our dissent from some of his 
positions, and to point out a few mistakes ; but we bear a will- 
ing testimony to the diligence and ability with which be has 
executed his task. He has, in fact, anticipated a design which 
we had long wished to realize} that of exhibiting, parallel 
with the sacred text, a version of the Epistle, partaking of the 
freedom of a paraphrase without its difiuseness, supported by 
critical notes. Admitting that a literal translation is the best for 
a public standard, it must very inadequately convey to com- 
mon readers, under tbe disguise of a foreign idiom, the native 
sense of tbe writer. A paraphrase, on the other hand, is an 
awkward and unsatisfactory expedient. The manner in which 
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the sacred text meanders through Dr. Doddridge's pages, some- 
times well-nigh lost in a wood of words, or spread out into a 
shallow inundation, — is, we must confess, to us extremely dis- 
tressing. St. Paul is often made to talk much more like an 
old woman than an apostle; and every semblance of the ori- 
ginal style is frittered away. In cases where an extended ex- 
position is necessary, the plan of annotations seems to us im- 
measurably preferable to torturing the text ; but in general, 
the design of a paraphrase might be answered by a version si- 
milar to that which Mr. Terrot has given. We take a speci- 
men nearly at random. 

'But now, in a manner quite distinct from the merit of legal obe- 
dience, the method by which God justifies or acquits sinners, is made 
perfectly clear, having already been borne witness to bv the law and 
tiie prophets : an acquittal which originating in the free grace or 
mercy of God, is attained by faith in Jesus Christ, and extends to 
all, — to all I say who believe in him. For here there is no distinction 
made between Jew and Gentile, all having equally sinned, and having 
equally tailed to merit the favour of God by their own performances. 
And all are acouitted gratuitously by the mercy and favour of God, 
through the redemption effected bv Christ Jesus ; whom God hath 
appointed to be an expiatory sacrifice, available to all those who be- 
lieve in the merits of his death. And thus God exhibits his method 
of acquitting sinners, in reference to past sins committed during the 
times when God bore with the ignorance and sinfulness of men ; and 
exhibits also his method of acquitting us who live, at the present 
time, under the gospel system : a method which, reconciling the 
exercise of bis mercy and justice, admits of his being just, and at 
the same time the Justifier, or acquitting Judge, of every one that 
believes in Christ. Where then is 'the ground for boasting ? It is 
effectually excluded. For, by what system does God justify ? Is it 
by that which grounds justification on the merit of works? No, but 
by .that which grounds it upon faith. For the result of our whole 
argument is, that a man is justified by faith, without any reference 
to the merit of legal obedience. And of you who wish to ground 
justification upon such terms as must necessarily confine it to your 
own nation, I would ask, is God the God of the Jews alone ? Is he 
not also the God of the Gentiles ? Surely, of the Gentiles also. 
And as bis divine power is universal, so also is the scheme of salva- 
tion which he offers : for it is the same God who justifies both the 
circumcision and the uncircumcision by the instrumentality of the 
same faith.' pp. 83—87. 

On a first or cursory reading of any new version of a portion 
of the Scriptures, however close or in other respects success- 
fill, the ear is disappointed at missing the familiar cadence and 
consecrated phraseology of the Received Version. Nor is 
this the only disadvantage attaching to such attempts, The 
less familiar will often seem to be the less perspicuous trans- 
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lation, even where the Old Version is confessedly obscure and 
defective ; owing to a common and often unsuspected illusion, 
by which words continually read pass themselves off for distinct 
ideas, and we seem to understand clearly what we only recollect. 
Who has not found a passage of Scripture, which he may 
have read a hundred times, attaching to the words some in- 
definite and perhaps erroneous meaning, reveal itself to his 
more earnest attention with the force of perfect novelty ! It is, 
perhaps, a fortunate circumstance, that many difficulties are 
■thus unconsciously passed over by general readers, which might 
otherwise divert their attention from the scope of the context, 
and interfere with the profitable and devout perusal of the 
Scriptures. Nothing is more to be dreaded, than the habit of 
reading the Bible in the spirit of criticism* Yet, as the Scrip* 
tures can benefit us, only so far as they are understood in their 
genuine sense, the opposite habit, which leads persons to con- 
tent themselves with the music of words of which they scarcely 
catch the articulate meaning, is scarcely less to be deprecated. 
For daily use, we are disposed to recommend the Authorized 
Version, with all its imperfections, in preference to any other 
translation. Speaking for ourselves, we must confess, that the 
text of neither Doddridge, Campbell, nor Boothroyd, seems to 
harmonize with our feelings, like that of the Old Bible. We 
do not care to inquire how far this is a prejudice: there are 
prejudices which are salutary. But while we would not sub* 
stitute any new version or paraphrase for the Received Text, 
the occasional perusal of such works will not be slighted by 
any person who is desirous of understanding what he reads. 
The mere variation of the language, even if not for the better, 
rouses the attention. The ideas, differently put, are seen in a 
new light And thus, a new translation often serves as the 
most valuable and effective commentary. 

With these views, we shall not deem it necessary to examine 
at any great length the. merits of Mr. Terrot's Paraphrase. < It 
is intended chiefly for the use of the Biblical student, who will 
best appreciate its value ; and the text being constantly under 
his eye, will prevent his being misled. While, however, he 
may derive important assistance from Mr. Terrot's labours, we 
should earnestly recommend the student, with a view to his 
own benefit, to write out the whole epistle immediately from 
the Greek text ; not as an essay of his critical skill, but simply 
as the best means of imbuing his mind with the genuine sense 
and scope of the original. — We shall now proceed to notice a 
few passages in the present Translation, which seem to require 
animadversion, 

' Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, commissioned by Christ hfatself 
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to be an apostle, and separated from all earthly employments to the 
ministry of the Gospel.' p. 57- 

With this version of the opening of the epistle, we have no 
fault to find, except that afufto-fiivos might have been more sim- 
ply rendered * appointed/ But the note upon this passage is 
singularly at variance with the text Mr. Terrot supposes, that 
while xAnTOf may refer to the call from Heaven, aptoftrphcf 
( may refer to the ordination of St Paul by the Church at the 
' command of the Spirit.' He adds. * It is observable also* 
' that, until this ordination, St Paul was not considered as an 
' Apostle, but only as a prophet or teacher* According to this 
representation, he had no better right to style himself an apostle, 
than Barnabas bad ; and his appeal to the Corinthians (Ch. 
ix. 1, 2.) is wholly without force or propriejg. We are asto- 
nished that Mr. Terrot should have adoptc^ a notion so en- 
tirely at variance with the Apostle's reiterated declarations, 
that he received not his apostleship from man, and one which 
would be fatal to his apostolic authority. The ordination 
mentioned in the xiiith of Acts, was an appointment to a spe- 
cific mission, the fulfilment of which is noticed at ver. 26 of 
fhe following chapter. It had no more to do with the ordi- 
nation or separation of St Paul as a minister of the Gospel, 
than it had with his apostolic commission, received, as be him- 
self . declares, immediately from Christ himself. 

In the same chapter, we meet with the following objection- 
able gloss upon the fourth verse. 

• But was also powerfully declared by his resurrection from the 
dead to be the Son of God, being therein begotten to a new life by 
the ageney of the Holy Ghost/ 

Having, in our last Number (p. 435), adverted to this pas- 
sage, we shall merely observe, that although our Lord was 
proved to be the Son of God by his resurrection from the dead, 
there is no propriety in representing that event as * a new. and 
visible begetting',— an expression both uncouth and incorrect 
Add to which, Kara cannot be rendered ' by the agency of 9 , 
but has evidently the same sense as in Gal. iv. 29, where there 
is a similar antithesis, 
. Ch. i. ver. 2 1. is thus paraphrased ; 

' So that they are inexcusable, who thus possessing the means of 
knowing God, gave him not the honour and gratitude due to him : 
but followed their own vain speculations respecting the expediency 
of a sensible and popular theology; and thus their foolish hearts be- 
came darkened to the perception of natural religion, and professing 
.to be wise, they gradually sank into the lowest degradation of folly .' 
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Here, we think, Mr. Terrot refines unnecessarily, and he has 
given a turn to the expression ha\oyurfji.o7{ 9 which appears to us 
foreign from the meaning of the Apostle. 

4 Rom, v. 13. For, from the fall of Adam down to the revelation 
of the law through Moses, sin existed in the world, but then there 
existed no law which affixed the penalty of death to sin ; and sin is 
not charged with any penalty not previously denounced by law/ 

* The meaning seems to be', adds Mr. T. in a note, * that 
* before the Mosaic law, sin existed in the world ; but, as no 
1 divine law had as yet declared death to be the penalty of sin, 
' sin was not visited with death as a penalty.' We must con- 
fess, that the version and the note are to us alike unintelligible. 
What the Apostle appears to us to assert, is of a contrary im- 
port ; namely, that as sin cannot be chargeable where no law 
exists, and the fact proved that all men were dealed with as sin- 
ners, there must have existed a law prior to the written law of 
Sinai, — a law against which they sinned, and according to 
which they were punished, — the unwritten law to which he hod 
alluded, en. ii. ver. 12 — 15. 

Rom. vi. 1. drc. ' What moral inference then shall we deduce 
from the doctrines of Atonement and Justification, as laid down in the 
preceding argument ? Shall we conclude that we may safely and 
with propriety continue in the practice of sin, in order thereby to 

eive the greater scope to the exercise of Divine Grace? God fbr- 
id I How shall we who have in baptism died unto sin, live any 
longer therein ? Are you not aware, my brethren, that as many of 
us as were baptized in the name of Christ, were by that baptism 
symbolically admitted to a participation in his death ?' 

' The apostle here states and repels an Antinomian inference from 
what he has just been advancing. The objection is to this effect : If 
the condemning power of sin, which was rendered apparent, and, 
with respect to death, actually conferred by the law, has been met 
and remedied by the death of Christ ; why should we not continue in 
sin, and thereby afford a fuller scope for the exercise of the Divine 
Grace ? And this argument he meets, not by a formal refutation, 
but by a reference to their initiation into the Christian covenant. . . 
The Bishop of Peterborough, in the conclusion of his sermon. on the 
Articles, preached before the University in 1825, proves very dis- 
tinctly, that justification is one and the same thing with the grace of 
baptism. But when he contrasts this grace with final salvation, and 
represents faith as the condition of the former, works that of the 
latter, I am forced to dissent from him. Faith alone is not the con- 
dition of baptism. Repentance is also required ; and repentance is 
in the sight of God a work, or rather a series of great and difficult 

works There can be no doubt, that the Church in the purest 

ages, considered baptism as being not merely typically, but actually a 
newJbirth.' pp. 24£*-4. 
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The purest ages of the Church I — the fourth century ! . We" 
had always imagined that the Apostolic age was the putesft* 
ami (n those days, ' there can be no doubt' that the CftwvA 
considered baptism in no such light. In that age, moreover, 
no Christian bishop would have favoured the pernicious heresy, 
of the Peterborough school. Nor would this clumsy hype*- 
thesis of a two-fold justification before God, the first by faith, 
the final by faith and works — a theology which takes us half 
way back towards Rome — have obtained any countenance in 
the purest age of the English Church. Mr. Terrot ought to> 
have known better than to desert the guidance of the inspired 
pages before him, for the erring tradition of * the ancient 
Church 9 , or the anti-Pauline doctrines of the modern theology. 
We are sorry, however, to remark, that, upon the great point 
of justification, he betrays a strange degree of perplexity and 
inconsistency; more especially in his Introduction, where he 
goes 60 far as to maintain, that iutaioa-wm to* <dtoB means " an 
* acquittal founded upon an actual righteousness which men 
1 are enabled to offer by the aid of Goers Holy Spirit, — an ac- 
( quittal which, both in the origin and in the result, is God's 
' work '. This position certainly comes very near to a broad 
dental of the Protestant article of justification, and it is most as- 
suredly subversive of the whole doctrine of the Epistle, which 
is, that Christ is made to us righteousness (iytrifrn hxautxrumj 
1 Cor. i. 30); that he is * the end of the law for justification to 
every believer'; that * God hath made him who knew no sin 
to be sin for us, that we might be accounted righteous before 
God in him* We are at a loss to conceive bow a translator 
of St. Paul could possibly have fallen into so total a nriscouK 
ception of his doctrine. But we cense to wonder, when we 
meet with such a perilous corruption of the very text of Scrip-' 
ture as the following. 

Rom. viii. 1. ' There is now no condemnation to those who, being 
united to Christ in baptism, live thenceforth not according to the 
dictates of {heir own lusts, but under the gracious influences of the 
Holy Spirit. For the influence of the Spirit, by xohose regenerating 
power at my baptism I entered upon a new life % &c. 

Were the subject less momentous, it might provoke a smile* 
to detect this awkward and impotent attempt to slide in the 
tenet of Baptismal Regeneration and Baptismal Justification, 
between the words of the inspired text j — a dogma which has 
much the same affinity to the doctrine of Paul, as that of Pe- 
nance or Extreme Unction, and which might justly be de- x 
scribed as teaching a Justification without faith, and a Regene^ 
ration without holiness. The unhappy influence of a faUe 
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thedlogy, in intercepting the light of Scripture, could. not be 
mere strikingly evinced, than in this attempt to* make such a 
dogtfta a rider upon the doctrine of St Paul. We impute to 
MrvTerrot no sinister intention: be only follows the false 
lights of his own Church, But we do earnestly and respect- 
fully conjure him to shake off the trammels of a human, creed; 
and as in this case it holds good, that no man can serve tWQ 
masters, let him abide by St. Paul, and leave * the Church' ta 
follow or not, as she may please; — pupes ytvirfa Iva yhmrm 

But we must now advert to Mr. Erskine's opposite interpre- 
tation of the passage above referred to, Rom. vi. 1., of which 
he offers the following free translation. 

1 " Shall we continue in «n, that grace may abound f" — u Not so : 
how shall we who have already died under toe condemnation of sin, 
continue under it, now that we are restored to life? (And we have 
in truth virtually both suffered death, and been restored to life.) 
For do you not know, that as many of us as were baptized into the 
doctrke of Jesus Christ, were baptized into the doctrine that he died 
as the representative of sinners. We were thus virtually buried 
with bira, according to our baptismal acknowledgment of the nature 
of his death ; and wen, as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
power of the Father, we also walk in a life newly bestowed. For if 
we have been connected with him by being ranked under his death, 
(or by virtual participation in his death,) we shall also be ranked 
under his resurrection. Knowing this, that our old man was cruci- 
fied in Him as our representative, so that that pa*t of us which was 
subject to condemnation has already suffered it ; and thus we con- 
tinue no longer under condemnation, for He who has suffered the 
penalty of death, has exhausted the condemnation." 

' Now I would ask any candid man, whether these verses cpntaia 
the most distant solution of the difficulty supposed to be stated in the 
first verse. Their single object is to shew, that condemnation is 
perfectly exhausted and finished by the representative sacrifice of 
Christ. One would be led to infer from this, that the question, in the 
first verse, refers not to the principle of sin, but to the continuing in 
a state of condemnation ; which gives to afxa^rU the same signification 
in this passage, which it evidently bears through the preceding 
chapter. And this, I am very much persuaded, is the truth. 
" Shall we continue", not in sin, but " in a state of condemnation?" 
But how is this to be reconciled with tfce last clause in the interro- 
gation — " that grace may abound ?" I think that both clauses have 
been wrong translated/ pp. $7—9. 

Mr. Erskine contends, that the word translated e&otmdi re*» 
lates to number, rather than to quantity; and that it here 
* refers to an increase of the number of acts of grace, not to the 
« extension of the one great act over all forfeitures. 9 He there- 
fore gives the following turn to the passage. 
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* Shall we continue under condemnation until grace be also multi- 
plied, until the acts of atonement equal the number of the forfeit- 
ures?' Not so: how sfiall we who have already died under the 
sentence of sin, yet continue to live under it, now that we are re- 
stored to life ?' p. 42. 

Against this ingenious and laboured interpretation, there 
appear to lie fatal objections. In the first place, we cannot 
admit that a^pr/*, either in this passage or in the preceding 
chapter^ signifies a state of condemnation; nor is it susceptible, 
we imagine, of such a sense. In the next place; the Apostle's 
language, p* ylvoiro, (far be it, or far be the thought,) evidently 
implies the indignant rejection of a supposed inference of a 
highly objectionable character; and there is no instance, ue 
believe, of his using this strength of phrase, where a simple 
negation alone would seem to be called for. Our Translators, 
therefore, always render it, God forbid. Thirdly; passing 
over the Author's criticism on the verb *\£ov£t» 9 (which seems 
to us sufficiently refuted by the nominative with which it here 
stands connected,) his interpretation appears wholly foreign 
from the scope of the passage; the true drift of which meets us, 
as a conclusion, in the 12th verse: * Let not sin, therefore, 
* prevail in your mortal body, by your obeying it in its desires.* 

It is surely venturing much too far, then, to assert, that these 
verses * do not contain the most distant solution of the diffi- 
4 culty supposed to be stated in the first.' It is not, indeed, a 
difficulty that is started, but a false consequence that is depre- 
cated. The passage is confessedly somewhat difficult ; but the 
general sense may be stated, perhaps, as follows, — Lest the de- 
lightful view of the glory of Divine Grace, in the preceding . 
chapter, should be thought to encourage a continuance in sin, 
the Apostle deprecates so licentious an inference, as at utter 
variance with his premises ; namely, jhat the Christian has un- 
dergone a moral change, which mainly consists in his becoming 
dead to sin. The cardinal doctrine of his baptismal faith, the 
death of Christ for sin, when cordially received, forbids his 
continuing in the practice of unrighteousness ; inasmuch 1 ** the 
very design of our Lord's death and resurrection, was the re- 
demption of believers from that bondage to sin and death, 
which attached to their nature as inherited and derived fcom 
the first Adam. That nature is to be regarded as crucified 
and put to death with Christ; and the believer, by virtue of 
his union to Christ, becomes a partaker of a new nature, over 
which sin and death have no power. For, . to be thus dead to 
sin, implies release from its bondage. And such as have thas, 
morally as well as mystically, died with Christ and riser* -with 
him, justified from sin, and emancipated from its inherent do- 
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minion, shall, in this sense, die no more ; partaking of the life 
of Christ, who liveth for ever. 

St, Paul then proceeds to illustrate the moral emancipation 
which he represents to have been thus effected by the cruci- 
fixion of Christ ; shewing that if, while they professed to be 
delivered from the deadly power of sin, through the death of 
Christ, they yielded their members, to the commission of sin, 
they proved themselves to be under the dominion of that very 
principle from which they were supposed to have escaped, 
Sin is then personified as a master, — a hard master, whose 
wages are death. All who practise sin are in bondage to this 
tyrant. Believers are liberated from this bondage, by passing 
from death to a new life, in order that they might enter the 
service of another master, whose terms are eternal blessed- 
ness; — that they might enter into a new relation, and being 
united to Christ, devote themselves to him, and bring forth 
the fruits of the new nature derived from him* 

Such has appeared to us, on a careful study of this chapter, 
to be its true scope ; and if we have in any respect miscon- 
ceived the meaning of the Apostle, we are sure that we have 
not attributed to him any sentiment foreign from his design, or 
at variance wjth his doctrines. We had intended to devote 
part of this article to an analytical view of the whole argu- 
ment of the Epistle; when we should have examined more 
minutely Mr. Terrot's critical definitions of the theological 
terms which occur in it From this, however, we. must now 
refrain ; and we can only briefly advert, in conclusion, to the 
subject of Mr. Erskine' s Essays. 

There is so much that is truly excellent and admirable, both 
in sentiment and in expression, in Mr. Er&kine's volume, that 
we would fain' persuade ourselves that we agree with him in 
every thing that he means, although we must object to several 
of his positions as unguarded and even erroneous. Mr. 
Erskine, as we have seen, does not shine as a Biblical critic ; 
nor is he a theologian ; — and we like him none the worse for this : 
be brings to the study of the Scriptures an untrammeled, un- 
sophisticated, independent mfod. He writes like a man who 
has thought for himself, thought and felt intensely ; and his 
views of religion are so high and holy, so pure, and just, and 
delightful, that, to use his own language, instead of presuming 
to teach such a man, we would rather desire to learn from him. 
We have derived from the repeated perusal of his volume, the 
•highest pleasure, and we hope edification. Yet, in the dis- 
charge of our public duty, we must express our regret that he 
sbowl, by some of his statements, have laid himself open to 
misapprehension, and even to just reproof. The positions to 
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which we allude ate, that * pardon is, by the Gospel* pro- 
'.claimed freely and universally, — that it is perfectly grata*- 
' tous, unconditional, and unlimited ; but that heaven is limited 

* to those who are sanctified by the belief of the pardon * : 
moreover, that, ' men are not pardoned oh account of their 

* belief of the pardon, but they are sanctified by a belief of 

* the pardon'; that « a universal amnesty is the subject of the 

* Divine testimony ' ; while* 4 a sense of pardon, or justification, 
4 belongs to those who believe the testimony/— .We must, in 
the first place, express our decided opinion, that Mr. Erskhie 
errs in his definition of justification, and in the distinction 
which he founds upon it, as much as in his refinement upon 
the word <£/*af r/a. Into this subject we may enter more parti- 
cularly upon a future occasion. But secondly, white we admit 
that there is a sense in which it may be said, that men are not 
pardoned on. account of their belief, seeing that the pardon 
was procured for them while they were yet enemies,— yet, 
since they must repent and be converted in order that their 
sins may Be blotted oat,— since tbey must believe in order to 
attain the blessedness of those whose sins are forgiven and 
.whose iniquities are cancelled,-— and he who believes not re* 
mains under condemnation, — it is both erroneous and danger- 
ous tp deny that their actual pardon takes place on their bmev- 
ingn There is condemnation to them w.ho are not in Christ 
Jesus. May it be allowed us to state the case thus? — [Suppose 
a general pardon proclaimed to rebels pn laying down their 
arms. Immediately on surrendering his weapons, each traitor 
may know that be is pardoned. He does not, however, there- 
by obtain,*— he accepts of the pardon granted. But, with the 
arms vet in his hands, he is not pardoned. If this be, as we 
couccive, Mr. Erskine's view of the Gospel system, we have 
only to regret that he should have obscured so just a repre- 
sentation, uy blending it with some untenable criticisms and 
some statements at the least paradoxical. 

As a specimen of the. striking passages with which the vo- 
lume abounds, and of the fervent piety which glows in every 
page, we shall conclude this article with the following excellent 
remarks on the study of the Scriptures. 

* %i The world hath not known thee, but I have known thee." Oh, 
infinite knowledge, the knowledge of the Father by the Son ! But 
we may have our share in this wondrous knowledge. " No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the Fa- 
ther save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Som will reveal h&tf" 
And the Son of CtaUuM declared hie Father's nunc* and will deefere 
-it j he is standing <tod knocking at. the door ; .we have, not to asacfed 
into Ahe heaven, nor to descend into the deep to, find hint OmJ* vfery 
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nigh thee* and hfe longs to reveal the Father to thee, and to give thee 
that knowledge which is life eternal, . 

* And it is through the Bible read in the spirit of prayer, that he 
chiefly communicates this knowledge. " Thy word is truth.* This 
is pur Urira and Thummim, which will tell us what is the mind of 
God in all things. We need not be ignorant of God's will or coun- 
sel, whilst we have a Bible to consult. We often place much im- 
portance on having the advice of particular persons in whose judge- 
ment and friendship we-have confidence, and we have great pleasure 
in asking and hearing their opinions. Alas ! what can they tell us? 
What can they do for us ? Why should we not go to God, and con- 
sult him rather ? - Reader, do you believe that the Bible is the word 
of God ? and that God spoke it for this very purpose, that by it he 
might direct, and support, and comfort man in his journey through 
time to eternity ? And do you not need direction, or support, or 
comfort ? And if you do, will you not go to the Bible to seek it ? 
Where else can you expect it ? We are so accustomed to the sight 
'of a Bible, that it ceases to be a miracle to us. It is printed just like 
other books, and so we forget that it is not just like other books. 
But there is nothing in the world like it, or comparable to it. The 
sun in the firmament » nothing to it, if it be really — what it assumes 
to be*— an actual direct communication from God to roan. Take up 
your Bible with this idea, and look at it, and wonder. at it. It is a 
.treasure of unspeakable value to you, for it contains a special mes- 
sage, of love ana tender mercy from God to your sou). Do you wish 
to converse with God ? Open it and read. And, at the same time, 
look to him who speaks to you in it, and ask him to give you an un- 
derstanding heart, that you may not read in vain, but that the word 
may be in you, as good seed in good ground bringing forth fruit unto 
eternal life. Only take care not to separate God from the Bible* 
Read it m the secret of God's presence, and receive it from his lips, 
and feed upon it, and it will be to you as it was to Jeremiab, the joy 
and rejoicing of your heart. The best advice which any one friend 
qao give to another, is to advise him to consult God; and the best 
turn that any book can do to its reader, is to refer him to the Bible. 

' Let us seek to know more of the Bible ; but, in doing so, let us re- 
member, that however much we may add by study to our knowledge 
of the book, we have just so much true knowledge of God as we have 
love of him, and no more. Our continual prayer ought to be, that 
our- true notions may become true feelings, and that our orthodoxy 
and theology may become holy love and holy obedience. This is 
the religion of eternity ; and the religion of eternity is the only reli- 
gion for us, — for yet a few days, and we shall be in eternity/ 

pu 222—225. 

' Reader, farewell— I believe that what I have written ia according 
to the word of God ; and as far as it is so, I may look up to him for a 
blessing on it. It would be an unspeakable joy to me,* to have any 
reason to think that it has been really honoured by him to be the 
bearer of a message to your soul. At all events, I trust it may not 
de you theisjary of erating the spin! of conJUroversy ivypu. If 
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you don't agree with it, lay it down and go* to the Bible ; tm4 if you 
do agree with it, in like manner lay it down and go to the Bible ; and 
50 in the spirit of prayer to him whose word the Bible is, and ask af 
lim, and he will lead you into all truth — he will give you living wa- 
ter/ pp. 239, 240. 
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Art. III. Nollekens and his Times : comprehending a Life of thai 
celebrated Sculptor; and Memoirs of several contemporary 
Artists, from the Time of Roubiliac, Hogarth, and Reynolds, to 
that of Fusel i, Flaxman, and Blake. By John Thomas Smith. 
In two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 922. London, 1828. 

4 ri^HIS is too bad.' We could almost consent to a penal 
enactment that should put an effectual restraint on the 
rapacity or the pruriency of our popular memoir-mongers. It 
is not to be endured, that every man who may have the oppor* 
tunity of turning a penny by the detail of his neighbour's 
weaknesses, or who may be disappointed in his expectation of 
a snug corner in a fat will, should be permitted to indulge, 
without rebuke, in the unlicensed expression of his satire or 
his spleen. We dare say that Mr. Smith is quite correct in 
his exhibition of Nollekens as a small-minded, avaricious, and 
altogether very disgusting person ; and we admit that he has 
put together a number of amusing anecdotes and conversations, 
some of which are illustrative of the history of Art. But, on 
the other hand, we apprehend that he has accomplished bis 
purpose with very little credit to either his motives or his taste: 
he has ministered to the depraved appetite of those who have 
lost their relish for wholesome literature; and he will have his 
calculated reward in the ready sale of his book, 

' We make this preliminary observation, however, without the 
slightest feeling of regret that a character such as is here de- 
picted, should be exhibited to the world in its true lineaments 
and colours. If the representation here given be not grossly ex* 
aggerated — and it has certainly every appearance of accuracy — 
there has seldom existed an individual more despicable, and with 
fewer redeeming qualities, than Joseph Nollekens. No humaa 
being ever made a more thorough miscalculation of the true 
end and happiness of life. Sordid in feeling, devoted to wealth, 
and unscrupulous about the modes of its acquisition ; in his 
profession, a mere son of labour; and in his personal habits, 
negligent and coarse ; he lived without a single elevating asso- 
ciation or meliorating sympathy ; and after lingering through 
a selfish and drivelling old age, died, an object of interest to 
none but the gaping legacy-hunters who had infested his de- 
clining years. 
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Nollekens, though born in London, was, as his name would 
indicate, of Flemish parentage; and his father, a painter of 
some small note, placed him under the tuition of Scheemakers, 
a sculptor of considerable repute. Joseph was somewhat dull, 
and strangely addicted to bell-tolling, but he applied steadily 
to his art, and made a fair progress in its various manipu- 
lations. He set about his great business of making money as 
early as possible ; and in 1759, received his first prize, from the 
Adelphi Society, of 15/. 155. for a clay-model. He was at that 
time about two and twenty years of age. In the following year, 
he obtained, for a modelled bas-relief, a premium of 31/. \0s^ 
besides a smaller sum for a single figure. In 1760, he quitted 
England for Rome, where his finances were again recruited by 
the liberal awards of the Society of Arts* He was patronized, 
too, by Garrick and by Sterne. But he soon engaged in more 
lucrative operations, and became a wholesale dealer in antiques; 
a trade from which, as he conducted it, he must have derived 
enormous profits. He is said to have extensively practised the 
common artifices of manufacture and restoration, and to have 
given, by the application of tobacco-water, the stains of anti- 
quity to the freshly chiseled marble. 

' Jenkins, a notorious dealer in antiaues and old pictures, who re- 
sided at Rpme for that purpose, had been commissioned by Mr. 
Locke of Norbury Park, to send him any piece of sculpture which 
he thought might suit him, at a price not exceeding one hundred 

Guineas ; but Mr. Locke, immediately upon the receipt of a head of 
linerva, which he did not like, sent it back again, paying the car- 
riage and all other expenses. Nollekens, who was then also a resi- 
dent in Rome, having purchased a trunk of a Minerva, for fifty 
pountU, found, upon the return of this head, that its proportion and 
character accorded with his torso. This discovery induced him to 
accept an offer made by Jenkins, of the head itself and two hundred 
and twenty guineas, to share the profits. After Nollekens had made 
it up into a figure, or, what is called by the venders of botched an* 
tiques, " restored it ", which he did at the expense of about twenty 
guineas more for stone and labour, it proved a most fortunate hit, for 
they Sold it for the enormous sum of one thousand guineas ! and it is 
now dt Newby, in Yorkshire.* 

No method of making a profit seems to have come amiss to 
Nollekens : he is stated to have done business in the smuggling 
line, and to have stuffed the hollow interior of his plaster busts 
with silk stockings, gloves, and lace. His way of life was cha- 
racteristic ; at once sensual and sordid. He was accustomed 
to boast of the skill of his old woman, who would make him 
up an ample and most savoury dish of * Roman cuttings ' for 
threepence. 
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* " Nearly opposite to my lodgings," ashe would often tall the tale, 
" there lived a pork-butcher, who put out at bis door at the eiiv*of 
the week a plateful of what he called cuttings, bits of akin* bits of 

fristle, and bits of fat, which he sold for twopence; and. my old lady 
ished them up with a little pepper, and a little salt; and, with a 
slice of bread, and. sometimes a bit of vegetable, I made a very nice 
dinner." f 

When he returned to England, he was already a holder of 
securities in the public funds * to a considerable amount'; and 
he seems to have started at once into large and lucrative prac- 
tice as a maker of busts. In 1772, he was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy ; and about the same period he ' fell 
4 desperately in love/ The lady whom he successfully wooed, 
was the daughter of Saunders Welch, Esq. the police-magis- 
trate ; she was, moreover, handsome, and the c pink of preci- 
9 sion \ His choice was, however, an unfortunate one. An 
amiable and high-principled woman— if indeed such a being 
could have linked herself to the gross, ignorant, and vulgar 
Joseph Nollekcns — might have exercised a salutary and civi- 
lizing control over his character and habits. He had, at least* 
one good point; and we are reminded by the following anec- 
dote, that we spoke somewhat unadvisedly when describing him 
as without a single redeeming quality. He seems to have pos- 
sessed a considerable portion of good-natore, making some- 
what of an approach to kindly feeling; and this, had it been 
cherished by the gentle influence of a prudent and affectionate 
wife, might have given expansion to his mind, and dignity to 
his existence. 

' An artist ', writes Mr. Smith, ' named George Richardson, who 
published several useful works, particularly upon architectural de- 
corations, was an old man at the period I speak of, and lived at N°. 
105, Titchfield-street, for many years, during which time he occa- 
sionally walked around the studio. One day he was asked by Mr. 
Nollekens, what made him look so dull ? " I am low-spirited ", h'e 
replied. " Then go to the pump and take a drink of water ", was 
the advice in return. The poor old man, after remaining a lew mi- 
nutes looking vacantly about him, went away in tears. Mr. Nolfe* 
kens, who had just before been summoned to dinner, upon his return* 
observed to my rather, that Richardson " looked glumpish," " AJb, 
Sir", rejoined my father, "he is distressed, poor fellow ! and. yon 
have hurt his feelings by desiring him to go to the pump for relief; 
he was ha tears when he left us. ' " Bless me ! I hurt him!* cfriect 
Nollekens, and hastily walked out with his head foremost, putting 
both hands into his pockets. The next morning, Mr. Richardson ' 
was waiting at the studio for my father, to whom he gratefully ex-* 
pressed himself for what he had said to Mr. Nollekens, who had btm 
with hhn the preceding evening, and after asking if he wet* offended 
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withhim for recommending the pump, stated, thai 
spirited, the pump always brought him to. Mr. 
disclosing his circumstances, expressed a wish to 
the same room in which his wife died : "Well", ol 
"and why should you not die there? it's only a g 
of the house, man ; you'll live rent free ; one roc 
sell your furniture. Here, 1 have brought you t\ 
I'll allow you the same sum every year as long as you live." ' 

Mrs. Nollekens seems to have been much addicted to jea- 
lousy. ' The employment of females as models, a very question- 
able part of professional study, was a constant source of annoy- 
ance; and sbe would descend to the degradation of making pre- 
texts for entering the room, when her husband was thus, en- 
jaged/ On other occasions, too, the same spirit would mani- 
fest itself, and the system of surveillance would break out in a 
way too vexatious and irritating not to provoke retort. <With 
all the penuriousness of her husband, this lady combined a 
thorough selfishness, that seems to have been alien from hie 
feelings. A widow, miserably poor, who was permitted to 
place an apple-stall close to the house, was compelled to pay 
for her standing, by suffering heartless avarice to have Us way 
in a bargain for a pennyworth of pippins. 

* When she went to Oxford-market to beat the rounds, in order to 
discover the cheapest shops, she would walk round several times to 
give her dog Cerberus an opportunity of picking up scraps. How- 
ever, of this mode of manoeuvring she was at last ashamed, by the 
rude remarks of the vulgar butchers, who had been complained of to 
her Nolly, for having frequently cried out, " Here comes Mrs. 
Nollekens and her bull-bitch." ' 

In the mean time, Nollekens, in the manufacture of busts, 
was carrying all before him. Dr. Johnson sat to him, and 
while admiring the talent of the artist, expressed astonishment 
at his ignorance. His manner, strange and coarse as it was, 
seems to have been, instead of an impediment to his success, a 
source of amusement to his sitters. He would at one time 
commend the beauty of his female visiters, in the plainest lan- 
guage of vulgar admiration; and at another, request a lady 
who « squinted dreadfully ', to alter the position of her head, 
that be might c get rid of the shyness in the cast 9 of her eye. 
To a lady of high rank, who had relaxed from the rigidity of 
.her position, and was looking down on his less elevated seat, 
he, exclaimed: 'Don't look soscorny; you'll spoil <niy busto; 
ar^d you/re a very fine woman; I think it will be one of my 
best bufitos.' Majesty itself was treated quite as enoeremoiU- 
ouily* When Nollekens was modelling the late king, he one 
day omitted his visit, and at the next interview, wHhotat any' 
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sort of apology, requested to know when he might be permitted 
to proceed, 

* The King, with his usual indulgence to person as ignorant as 
Nollekens was of the common marks of respect, observed, " So, 
Nollekens, where were you yesterday ? " 

' Nollekens. — " Why, as it was a Saint's day, I thought you would 
not have me ; so I went to see the beasts fed in the ToWer." 

' The King. — " Why did you not go to Duke-street?" 

■ Nollekens, — " Well, I went to the Tower ; and do you know, 
they have got two such lions there ! and the biggest did roar so ; my 
heart ! how he did roar ! " And then he mimicked the roaring or 
the lion, so loud and so close to the King's ear, that his Majesty 
moved to a considerable distance to escape the imitation.' 

This ia a fair hit, but we must have better authority For ha 
entire correctness, before we can lay aside the suspicion, that 
simple fact has been dressed up with a large addition of 
ludicrous circumstance. The kindness of the late King is, 
however, too well known to discredit his part of the story. 
Nor was the Queen less considerate, if the aneodote>given by 
Mr. Smith be correct. He states, on the authority of Colonel 
Philips, that her Majesty, calling one day on Mrs. Garrick at 
Hampton, and entering unannounced, found tne lady ' peeling 
« onions for pickling.' We should have thought it quite suffi- 
cient in the Queen, had she conducted matters in the usual 
course of a morning's call; but this was not enough for royal 
condescension ; — a knife was forthwith called for, and the 
Queen of England fairly engaged in the very delectable em- 
ployment of preparing onions for -the pickle-jar I 

The opinions of Nollekens on subjects of Art, seem, as might 
have been expected from so ignorant -a man, to have beea of 
little value. • A better illustration of this, than from the cew- 
parison between his evidence 'before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Elgin Marbles, and that of F4»- 
man, can hardly be obtained. Poor 'Joey' felt bfmeetf nn a 
most awkward situation while under the full -fire of 'Cxamina* 
iion; and he certainly contrived to display some dexterity in 
evading a direct reply to any question, the answer to wfcicb im> 
quired the smallest portion of knowledge, or the slightest dflbrt 
of mind. Flaxman, on the contrary, shewed himself K>*be fttH 
fraught with the learning of Ms art, and outwent the queatieas 
that were put by his examiners. Nollekens, indeed, was no 
idolater of the antique, nor had he talent or Reeling enough** 
relish its high qualities. Of science, properly so called, be watt 
-nearly destitute ; and an inspection of his works will sufficiently 
shew, that he was quite conscious of hi* want' of correct anato- 
mical knowledge. • 
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' During Nollekeos's juvenile practice, he received a few lessons 
in drawing, from a sculptor now but little known, Michel Henry 
Spang, a Dane, who drew the figure beautifully and with anatomical 
truth ; a most essential component of the art, indispensably requisite 
for all those who would climb to the summit of fame. But this inva- 
luable acquirement was neglected by Noliekens, nor did he, at any 
period of his life, venture to carve a subject in which a knowledge of 
anatomy would have been extensively wanted : his naked figures 
were of the most simple class, being either a young Bacchus, a 
Diana, or a Venus, with limbs sleek, plump, and round ; but I never 
knew him, like Banks, to attempt the grandeur of a Jupiter, or even 
the strength of a gladiator. His monumental effigies, too, were always 
so draped and placid, that very little expression of muscle was exer- 
cised. Nollekens's large academical drawings, made when he was 
Visitor in the Royal Academy, were feebly executed; his men v were 
destitute of animation, and his females often lame in the joints ; 
their faces were usually finished-up at home from his wife, and in 
compliment to her, he generally contrived to give them little noses.* 

His gains, in some particular instances, were enormous. A 
whimsical illustration of this occurs in the instance of his em- 
ployment as the sculptor of Mr. Pitt's monument. The statue, 
now standing in Trinity College, Cambridge, for which he re- 
ceived the ' unheard-of remuneration of 8000 guineas, besides 
1000 for the pedestal, instead of being carved out of a single 
block, was ' pieced in a manner which the sculptors of Italy 
* would have been ashamed of.' The marble did not cost him 
more than twenty pounds, so ingeniously did he economize the 
materials. From the angles, he cut away enough to supply the 
stone for sundry busts ; and, the block not having sufficient 
length to include the head, a lump, large enough for that pur* 
pose, was drilled out from, between the legs. Besides the entire 
figure, he executed between seveifty and eighty busts at op* 
wards of a hundred guineas each, and be sold more than six 
hundred costs at six guineas each. To the sculptor who carved 
the statue from the model, he paid only three hundred pounds; 
and the manufacture of the busts cost him, on the average, 
about twenty-four pounds each. His entire profit must have 
exceeded 15,000/. 

The death of his wife, in August 1817, made a rather ad- 
vantageous change in the habits of Noliekens. He multiplied 
his solitary mould candle into two, ventured more frequently 
on a glass of wine, enjoyed his fireside later in the evening, 
and indulged more deeply in the luxury of morning slumber. 
He would occasionally ask a friend to dine ; and the charms of 
Us put**— Us -beaux yeux de sa cassette— would often tempt his 
legacy-anticipating visitants to encounter the horrors of his ' 
greasy cookery and his gross feeding. 

3B2 
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A life thus spent without dignity or usefulness, made no< pro- 
vision for the alleviation of declining years. His disgusting 
habits became intolerable: sordid self-indulgence and cnildUh 
gratifications were his only solace. He had a miserable de- 
pendant, who had served him through a long course of years, 
and who had superadded to a coarse and dirty person, the 
charms imparted by dram-driuking. To this poor creature, 
who supported herself as well as she was able, on a wretched 
pittance assigned her for board-wages, he would sometimes 
give money 

, . . ' to dance his favourite cat, " Jenny Dawdle ", round about the 
room to please him ; and at which he would always laugh himself 
heartily into a fit of coughing, and continue to laugh and cough, 
with tears of pleasure trickling down his cheeks upon his bib, until 
Bronze declared the cat to be quite tired enough for that morning.* 

His will — but of that strange document, and its sickening 
history, we shall say nothing further than that, with its long 
string of codicils, it resembles nothing more closely than a boyV 
kite and tail. 

Oar readers may, by this time, be disposed to think that we 
have given them something like a loose analysis of the volumes 
in our hand. So f$r are we from having .even attempted it, 
that we have not given the smallest notion of the contents and 
rambling character of this farrago libelli. Its excursiveness is 
beyond any thing that we recollect to have met with before* 
A street, a house, a name, a reminiscence, is to Mr. Smith, 
what the view-halloo is to the man of hounds and horses ; — off 
he goes, through thick and thin, over hedge and ditch, athwart 
brake and briar, till he has either run his chase down, or him- 
self breathless. All this is very amusing, and occasionally 
profitable; but the only way of fairly coping with it, would be 
by charging our page with extracts; a gratuitous method of 
getting through our work, and one in which we have been al- 
ready distanced by the newspapers. There ytt remains, bow- 
ever, a part of the collection which appears to us by far the 
most valuable ; and to this we shall for a moment direct atten- 
tion. In a sort of Appendix, which, under the title of Biogra- 
phical Sketches, occupies the greater portion of the second 
volume, Mr. Smith has given a series of interesting recollec- 
tions, connected with names of which we occasionally hear, 
but without the means of obtaining specific information re- 
specting the men who bore them. Roubiliac stands first; and 
we are glad, concerning him, to repair an iityusUce of which 
we were unwittingly guilty, by the hasty insertion of an unau- 
thenticated anecdote in our review of the ' Gold-headed. Cane'. 
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In that work, he is injuriously represented as influenced by 
unprincipled rapacity: a calumnious imputation which the 
character of that distinguished artist's whole life victoriously 
refutes. He was careless of money and an enthusiast in his 
art; and the private information that we have been enabled to" 
obtain, is corroborated by the slight indications which occur in 
the memoir before us* One instance of his even punctilious 
feeling, we shall record en passant. He had engaged to carve, 
for Garrick, aud at the low rate of three hundred guineas, the 
statue of Shakspeare, which now stands in the hall of the Bri- 
tish Museum. It was not of course possible, for such a price, 
to employ the best marble ; and it was understood, that a 
somewhat inferior quality was to be used* It unfortunately 
turned out, that the block was full of veins; and to Garrick's 
great annoyance, they discoloured the countenance. He com- 
plained ; and Roubiliac, representing that he had employed the 
very best materials that the purchase would admit, most liberally 
engaged to re-carve the head from ' a fine, clear piece of marble 9 , 
and performed his engagement- to the entire satisfaction of 
his employer. Flaxman inserted in * The Artist ', soqie years 
ago, a severe criticism on Roubiliac, from which Mr. Smith 
lias given an extract. Admitting the inferiority of the fo- 
reigner to the Englishman, in adventitious qualities, in learn- 
ing and classical taste, we must say, that with all our admira- 
tion of Flaxman, we cannot but place Roubiliac above him in 
originality, in feeling, and in power. We admit that the taste 
of the latter had been formed in a wrong school ; that it hod 
more of France, than of Greece or Rome;— but let the fine 
anecdote that we have somewhere told in a former article, bear 
witness for him, that he discovered this, though when too late, 
by his own exquisite tact and discrimination. No artist that 
ever lived, had a finer or more intense feeling for his art; and, 
had his lot been cost in a better age, or had his season of tutelage 
been passed on a more genial soil, he would have soared an 
eagle's flight. Of his devotedness to his profession, as well as 
of the intensity with which he thought and felt his subjects, the 
following anecdotes are examples. 

, ( One day, during the time he was putting up Mrs. Nightingale's 
monument, Roubiliac's servant, who had a message to deliver, found 
his master with his arms folded and his eyes riveted to the kneeling 
figure at the north-west corner of Lord Norm's monument. The 
man, after he had three times requested an answer, was seized by 
the arm by his master, who softly whispered, " Hush ! Hush 1 he 
will speak presently." * 

# # * * # % 

• One day, at dinner, during the time he was so intently engaged 
in modelling the figure >of Mr. Nightingale warding off the dart of 
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Death from his wife, he suddenly dropped his knife and fork on hia 
plate, fell back in his chair, and then in an instant darted forward 
and threw his features into the strongest possible expression of fear; 
at the same moment fixing his piercing eye so expressively on the 
country lad who waited at table, that the fellow was as much asto- 
nished as the boy listening to the Cock Lane ghost story, so exqui- 
sitely painted by Zoffany.' 

We speak on no slight authority, when we represent Roubt- 
liac as amiable, negligent, and the very opposite of rapacious. 
He was an excellent companion, though a water-drinker; and 
among his friends, would exhibit considerable powers as a sort of 
improvisatore in his native language. This excellent artist was 
born at Lyons, and studied the principles of his art under 
Balthasar of Dresden. He died Jan. 11th, 1762; and bis 
funeral was attended by all the eminent artists of the day. At 
the sale of his effects, his own portrait, painted by himself, 
sold for three shillings and sixpence; and a lot of eight paintings, 
including one by Reynolds, reached the sum of ten shillings!'. 
How much Would those pictures sell for at the present time t 

4 Roubiliac,' says Mr. Smith, ' who was a perfectly honest and ge- 
nerous man, once found a pocket-book containing immense property, 
tfhlch he continued constantly to advertise for a considerable time 
before it was owned ; and then, the only thing he would receive be- 
yond the advertising expenses, was a buck* which the gentleman 
supplied him with annually.' * 

Our readers are aware that, whatever may have been the 
practice in former days, it is not now the custom for sculptors 
actually to use the chisel. The first step in the process is to 
make the design, which is afterwards modelled in full propor- 
tion, with some plastic material ; generally, we believe, a prepa- 
ration of gypsum. The next step is to transfer the outlines of 
the model to the marble; and this is effected by a simple me- 
chanical process which enables workmen, of more or less skill, 
to carry the statue through its successive stages of bostipg, 
carving, and polishing. Here is, obviously, no necessity for 
the intervention of the master, excepting in the design and 
model ; nor is it, as we have understood, by any means unusual 
for the first of these to be furnished by artists of readier in- 
vention than some sculptors are supposed to possess. We have 
heard, in particular, that one of our ablest men, and another 
of far inferior eminence, but of considerable popularity, have 
been altogether indebted, the one to Smirke, and the other to 

■■, i — ; ...... i , ,,, *„ 

, * Roubiliac was at the time far from rich. The gentleman be- 
queathed him a handsome legacy ; but the artist died before him, arid 
as it was not secured to his widow, the legacy became null and void. 
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Stotbard, for their original sketches. Of course, we do not 
touch for the correctness of these reports, though we repeat 
them on high authority; but we have the greatest pleasure in 
giving a decided and somewhat indignant contradiction to a 
most absurd report, that Flaxman was not the author of those 
admirable inventions which have given immortality to his name* 
We never gave a moment's credit to it, nor can we find it to 
have obtained circulation among artists; but, whatever may 
have been its extent of repetition, it cannot for one instant be 
received. Mr. Smith's incidental details fully refute it; in- 
tergal evidence. annihilates it; the character of the man and 
the peculiar nature of his published works are at mortal va- 
riance with it; and we set it altogether at nought* 

Whoever has made acquaintance with the character of 
Barry, through the medium of his life by Dr. Fryer, or of the 
characteristic anecdotes which have been scattered through so 
many publications, will be prepared for any excess of coarse- t 
ness in his behaviour to others, his friends not excepted. They 
will, however, beat once surprised and shocked at the follow* 
ing narrative, indicating a ferocious selfishness, to which prin- 
ciple and conscience must have been utterly unknown. 

1 Barry, , who was extremely intimate with Nollekens 

at Rome, took the liberty one night, when they were about to leave 
the English coffee-house, to exchange hats with him ; Barry's was 
edged with lace, and Nollekens's was a very shabby plain one. Upon 
his returning the hat the next morning, he was requested by Nolle- 
kens to let him know why he left him his gold-laced hat. " Why, 
to tell you the truth, my dear Joey" answered Barry, " I fully ex- 
pected assassination last night, and I was to have been known by my 
laced hat." This V illanous transaction, which might have proved 
iatal to Nollekens, 1 have often heard him relate ; and he generally 
added, " It's what the Old Bailey people would call a true bill against 
Jem." Although Barry was of an irritable and vindictive spirit, 
yet, after ridiculing Nollekens upon almost every subject, he would 
not scruple to accept little acts of kindness at his hand, and then 
with the greatest brutality insult him. I remember an instance of 
this kind of conduct, which took place soon after Barry had com- 
pleted the etchings from his pictures in the Adelphi. Nollekens, 
who was quite delighted in procuring him subscribers, oace called 
out to him as he entered the studio, '< Well, Jem, 1 have been very 
successful for you this week; do you know I have procured you 
three more subscribers to your prints from the 'Delphi pictures ?" 
Barry, instead of even returning a smile for his kindness, or thank- 
ing him by a nod, flew into a most violent passion, and uttering the 
coarsest imprecations, of which he possessed a boundless variety , 
bade him to attend in future to his own business, and not to solicit 
subscriptions to his works ; adding, after the utterance of a most 
wretched oatfi, that if the nobility wanted bis works, they knew 
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where he was to be found, and they might come to hup— be winded, 
n* little jackanapes to «o between him and those who ought to apply, 
at once to the principal. And all this bombast was because Nolle-* 
keaa.had declared nis success in the presence of his workmen in 
the .studio. Had he received the information in his parlour, alt 
would have been well, and be would have pocketed die raottey tar 
he had done frequently before/ • 

The article on Fuseli is one of the least interesting among 

these ' postliminious * sketches : it is full of chih&h gosmp, 

with more precision in the repetition of irreverent and impious 

. phrases and expletives, than correct detail required, or right 

feeling would justify. 

The biography of that strange and eccentric being! Blake, 
has pleased us most, inasmuch as we were not previously in 
possession of the facts, though well acquainted . with that ar- 
tist's works. He was an engraver by profession, but a poet 
and designer by preference. Of his poetry, we cannot speak 
favourably ; and much of his invention in design is frigidly 
extravagant. But, amid much out-of-the-way rubbish) there 
are gleams of high conception and vigorous expression. He 
had strong powers of abstraction, and in his fits of mental ab- 
sorption, saw visions, and held supernatural communications. 
He writes, just after taking possession of a cottage in the 
country, to his kind friend Flaxman. 

' Felpham is a sweet place for study, because it is more spiritual 
than London. Heaven opens here, on all sides, her golden gates ; 
her windows are not obstructed by vapours ; voices of celestial in- 
habitants are more distinctly heard, and their forms more distinctly 
seen ..... 

• And now begins a new life, because another covering of earth 
is shaken off. I am more famed in Heaven for my works, than I 
could well conceive.- In my brain are studies and chambers filled 
with books and pictures of old, which I wrote and painted in ages 
of eternity, before my mortal life ; and those works are the delight 
and study of archangels. Why then should I be anxious about the 
riches or fame of mortality ? The Lord, our father, will do for u* 
and with us, according to his divine will for our good. 

♦ You, O dear Flaxman, are a sublime archangel, my friend and 
companion from eternity. In the Divine bosom is our dwelling place* 
I look back into the regions of reminiscence, and behold our ancient 
days before this earth appeared in its vegetated mortality to my mor- 
tal-vegetated eyes. I see our houses of eternity, which can never be 
separated, though our mortal vehicles should stand at the remotest 
corners at* heaven from each other/ 

- Blake was, although poor, a singularly happy man* He ha4 
an Amiable wife, kept clear with the world, and rgoifed in the* 
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burmfeV insanity that gave him communion with the invisible 
wotid* 

We have been deeply grieved, while reading these volumes, 
at the innumerable illustrations which they supply, of the way- 
wardness and immorality that men of genius are too prone to 
indulge in* We might fill pages with these, but we shall cite 
only a single specimen* 

1 Mr* Knight' (the late Richard Payne Knight) « happening to call 
upon Mortimer, at his house in Church Court, Coyent Garden, ex- 

Eressed his uneasiness at the melancholy mood in which he found 
im. " Why Sir/' observed Mortimer, " 1 have many noble and 
generous friends, it is true ; but of all ray patrons, I don't kriow one 
whom I could now ask to purchase a hundred guineas' worth of draw- 
ings of me, and I am at this moment seriously in want of that sum-" 
" Well then," observed Mr. Knight, " bring as many sketches as you 
would part with for that sum to me to-morrow, and dine with me. 
This he did, and enjoyed his bottle.. Mr. Knight gave him txuo hun- 
dred guineas, which he insisted the drawings were worth ; and on 
sthia splendid-reception, Mortimer, who was no starter, took so much 
wine, that the next morning he "knew not how he got home. About 
twelve o'clock at noon, his bed-side was visited by the late " Memory 
Cooke," who, after hearing him curse bis stupidity in losing bis.two 
hundred guineas, produced the bag i " Here, my good fellow ! " 
cried Cooke, "here is your money. Fortunately you knocked mo 
up, and emptied your pockets on my table, after which I procured a 
coach and sent you home." ' 

A portrait of Nollekens, from a drawing by Jackson, is pre- 
fixed. The features are handsome and strongly marked, with 
a predominant expression of good humour. 



Art. IV. Pastoral Memorials : Selected from the Manuscripts of 
the late Rev. John Ryland, D.D., of Bristol ; with a Memoir of 
the Author. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 880. Price 1/. 1*. Holdsworth, 
London. 1826. 

A PENSIVE and somewhat mournful sentiment is often ex* 
"^ cited, in seeing how the memory of good men fades away 
in the places, and the portions of the community, where they 
may have been very considerably distinguished for piety, ability, 
and usefulness. This sentiment is felt especially by those few 
of their survivors who may have been nearly their co-evals» 
who had the longest known and valued them, and have lin- 
gered behind them a considerable number of years. The less 1 
and less frequent mention of them in the social circlevthe di- 
minishing number of sentences, the easy despatch* in recalling 
and dismissing their characters and actions, the indications in 
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various* wajrts how transient the regrets have been for their loss* 
awaken in the minds of these survivors, at some momenta,.* 
disconsolate reflection, how easily even a valuable bnaien being 
can be spared ; and admonish them to prepare for being them- 
selves, ere long, recollected without emotion, and, at length 
withdrawn from remembrance. Respecting them also, after a 
while, their survivors, who have esteemed them, wftU bare to 
make the same reflections, and with the like anticipations again 
for themselves. And thus, through the succession of human 
existence, one generation, in dismissing another from its sight, 
is dismissing it also from its affections and thoughts. , This 
may be an impressive admonition to look forward to a state, 
and a society, where the individuals are not departing and for- 
gotten, but are held by one another in ever-living presence 
and permanent attachment ; and not to be looking back, in- 
dulging a melancholy and mortifying sentiment, to think bow 
soon and easily our places on earth, when we shall have left 
them, will be filled up, and the interest with which we may 
have been regarded among fellow-mortals, be reduced to a faint 
reminiscence, dwindling by degrees to the mere record of a 
jiaaie, and that at last obliterated. 

While, however, so many men deservedly esteemed in tbetr 
own times and places, for their virtues and useful abilities* have 
been subject to this common lot, it was indispensable then* 
should appear, in the progress of time, some good men, so 
eminently surpassing the rest in talents, or having their appoint- 
ment so critically in opportune seasons, sometimes both, as to 
be memorable through ages ; redeeming in a measure the cbsw 
racter of the race, and shining forth in contrast and counterac- 
tion to the great men who have been the moral plagues of the 
world. That order of gradation, from Jess to greater, which 
obtains in every class of beings through the creation, exists in 
man, under the striking circumstance that, his nature being 
corrupted, a very great majority of the individuals have always 
been evil, in each rank in that gradation. It is an awful fact 
in the history of the world, that the far greater proportion of 
iron who remain permanent in its record as eminent in the 
possession and exertion of mental power, have been the agents 
of depravity in all its various modes— propagators of error, 
corrupters of morals, inciters to mischief, iaflictors of misery-*- 
baleful luminaries, or gigantic destroyers. But, that the for- 
tunes of the race might not be surrendered wholly to such 
hands, it has pleased the Divine Providence, that a propcrtioa 
of individuals, of the first order of talent, together with ©there 
whose subordinate ability might be brought into operation with 
great elect, under the advantage of favourable coitjancUires of 
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circumstances, should from time to time come Off the scene in 
the opposite character, as the defenders and expositor* of troth, 
as distinguished examples of piety, and as originators and pro- 
moters of beneficent designs. To some of these is applicable, 
in its limited sense, the assertion, that " the righteous shall be 
in everlasting remembrance." And they may be regarded as 
standing permanently representative of all the good and wise 
that hare lived on the earth, of whom the immense majority 
have left upon it individually no trace of their existence. 

All good men must rejoice, in beholding a select and favoured 
number of our race thus conspicuous in the ages in which thee 
lived, and some of them destined to continue in renown through 
ages to come. But the quality of this pleasure may be sub* 
jected to some discrimination. Good men who have the fault 
of indulging too much the love of fame, will be apt to view 
those examples of pre-eminent ability and excellence, with a 
sentiment as if congratulating them on their renown /or its o&n 
sake i as thinking what a happy distinction and privilege it 
was for those persons themselves, that they were destined to 
have their names and characters enshrined in perpetual fame,—* 
as a good distinct from the beneficial influence of that fame. 
It is regarding those worthies under the character of having 
had a personal, selfish, and somewhat vainglorious interest in 
being lastingly remembered, admired, and revered ; and feli- 
citating them that, as a matter of good .fortune, all they could 
have desired for their own glory has been realized ; just as an 
historian or poet, insensible to all the nobler and religious con* 
siderations, celebrating the achievements of some great con* 
queror, who aspired to ( immortal fame, 9 proclaims, as in 
exulting retrospective sympathy with the hero, that his anti- 
cipations have been illustriously fulfilled. 

Now this would lie far from a pure and Christian sentimeht 
in taking pleasure in the lasting celebrity of the men of distin- 
guished excellence. And it must have a tendency, not at all 
remote* to generate envy 'in the minds conscious of their great 
inferiority, but at the same time raised so considerably above 
the multitude around them, as to feel some incitements to think 
of fame for themselves. If they had {he simplicity of goodness, 
they would feel a generous, unenvious delight that there has 
been such excellence in the world; that there have been men 
raised up to be the lights and benefactors of mankind, and 
that their enduring memory is a prolongation of their beneficent 
influence ; that thus, though dead, they may yet be regarded 
as both speaking And acting, for the best interests of following 
generations. And this simple goodness would render the infe- 
rior spirits who, in after times, look back to them with admir* 
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jnay have been partly in the fault. In the fresh feelings of re- 
gret at the departure of a valuable and respected person, they 
may have strongly expressed a wish that his life should be 
written; may have believed that, to themselves first, and, then 
to their descendants, a very full display of the departed excel- 
lence would be a precious treasure of interest and instruction, 
and also, that it would be important and welcome to the reli- 
gious public; and may therefore have urged the reluctant, or 
encouraged the ready and willing person, who was deemed the 
best qualified for the performance. They had little calculated 
the effect of time, and change, and business, and novelty, on 
themselves and others; an effect which has resulted in their 
being sorry, when at last the book is published, that it is o£ 
such length, and perhaps even that it is of such cost* And 
thus it may happen, that the surviving relations of the estimable 
person so commemorated, may have the surprise and chagrin 
of finding, that the work is not disposed of in any such num- 
bers or such shortness of time, as had been confidently e&» 
pected. It may even happen, that one of those relations may. 
nave the mortification of silently noticing, that a copy in the. 
possession of one or other of those friends, remains but in part 
cut open, weeks or months after it has been received. 

From such a course of observations, (which were never more 
than at the present time necessary to be made, but which will, 
no doubt, be made in vain,) we turn with pleasure to expires* 
our approbation of the sound discretion shown by the Editor 
of the volumes before us, in the limits he has prescribed to 
himself in the biographical portion. It is an interesting and 
perfectly unostentatious memoir of about sixty pages. He would 
have had no manner of difficulty to extend it to many times, 
this length, by the expedients commonly adopted in such, 
works. Dr. Kyland was a man highly and honourably distin-* 
guished, during a long period of time, within a sphere which, 
though it may be denominated local or provincial, was of con-, 
siderable compass. He was employed in a diversity of con- 
cerns in the religious department, was of great activity, and. 
maintained a very extensive acquaintance and correspondence. 
He was uniformly, during more than half a century, conspi- 
cuous in the most genuine zeal to serve the cause of religion }, 
a zeal remarkably clear of every thing like egotism and display ; 
and so free from the acrid taint of bigotry, that he commanded 
the respect, and a still kinder feeling, of, persons of all sects 
and denominations. His benevolence, in whatever mode he 
could exert it, was promptly and most unostentatiously mani-. 
fested on all occasions, His indefatigable assiduity in {he im- 
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provetaent of fris time, was such as often mode some of bis 
friend* ashamed, by the comparison they were forced to make 
between bim and themselves. In bis manner of preaching, there 
was a strong and marked peculiarity. In the construction of 
his sermons, the scheme was cast, not so much in an order to 
carry the topic through in an agreeable course of illustration, 
of uniform tenor and bearing, as in a form to throw the force 
into prominent points, exhibiting strongly the specialities of thg 
subject; sometimes enforcing it by striking contrasts or parallels, 
sometimes by remarkable facts from Scripture history, or the 
natural world, sometimes by unexpected applications ; but ail 
these pertinent to the topic or the text, and free from any thing 
of petty artifice or affectation, always with the most perfect 
simplicity of feeling and purpose; for no preaching could bear 
more palpable evidence than his, of serious, direct, sira*>le m- 
tentness on the subject, and desire to make it useful to the 
hearers. These striking prominences of his illustration, he 
would often enforce with a vividness of ideas and expression, 
and with an energy of feeling and manner which was animated 
sometimes into the utmost vehemence. Same disadvantages of 
voide, or little uncouthnesses of manner, were nearly lost to the 
perception of those who habitually or frequently heard him, hi 
the perfect demonstration which they in variably felt of 'his ge- 
nuine and earnest piety and zeal. He excelled very many de- 
servedly esteemed preachers, in variety of topics and ideas. To 
the end of his life he was a great reader, and very far irony 
being confined to one order of subjects ; taking little less in- 
terest in works descriptive of the different regions and inha- 
bitants of the world, and in works on natural nistory, than in 
Jewish antiquities, and the other parts of knowledge directly- 
related to theology. And he would often freely avail himself 
of these resources for diversifying and illustrating 4he subjects 
of his sermons; an advantage and a practice which we have 
often been sorry to see ministers decline, wh*n the well-judge* 
use of their various reading affords so obvious a resource for 
avoiding the monotony in sermons, so often complained of by 
the hearers. 

Dr. Ry land's nearly and long addiction to what is ealted tbd 
American school of theology, and to Jonathan Edwards as its 
great master, imparted a character to his doctrinal views, which 
was perceptible : to the last. But we have understood, and 
deem it a remarkable and honourable fact, that, as he advanced 
into old age, be became less tenacious of any extra peculiarity 
of system, displayed a more free and varied action of mind, 
aftd was more practical and impressive. — It may be added, ttat 
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his language, formed indeed in the theological moukL of 
phraseology, and making no pretension to elegance or polish* 
was perspicuous and precise in the expression of his thoughts- 
All our readers, no doubt, will recollect the eloquent delinea- 
tion and eulogy exhibited in Mr. Hall's funeral sermon for 
Dr. R. Very just in the main, it has been thought liable to 
correction in <?ne particular. The description of Dr. R/s pas- 
sive meekness, his want of all power of re-aotion and contest, 
is such as to give almost the impression, that he was helplessly 
and withoutremedy at the mercy of any who could be hard- ' 
hearted enough to assail or trample on htm. It is true, that he 
had a painful sensitiveness to opposition, and an extreme hor- 
ror of harsh, unsparing conflict ; and would, before a bold op& 
ponent, shrink and be subdued into silence. But, for this 
weakness, he was by *k> means destitute of a compensation,— a, 
compensation in his own competence, independently of that 
forbearance which the knowledge of his amiable character, and 
of this weakness . in it, obtained for him from all persons of 
kind and considerate temper. He had, for one thing, great 
tenacity both of opinion and purpose. And for another, he 
bad a great power of persuasion in communicating, in a quiet, 
amicable, ami somewhat confidential manner, with individuals; 
bo that he could do much to disarm, one by one, a number of 
persons who might otherwise have been disposed to join in op* 
position to him. He had, also, a very great facility in writing, 
and could by letters give effect to opinions and arguments, with 
persons with whom he might not have had spirit and nerve 
enough to maintain them in stout personal encounter. In con* 
sequence, he not seldom carried hiB point, when it might have 
seemed (hat he could not do otherwise than surrender it. And 
this proceeding was not to be denominated artful, in any cul- 
pable sense ; for no roan could be more upright in his intentions, 
or more sincere in the arguments and pleadings, by which he 
endeavoured to 'give them effect. 

But we are conscious of having departed too far from the 
proper business of our profession, in dilating so much in ge* 
neral observations, and on the character of the revered author 
of these volumes ; and have reduced ourselves to the necessity 
of being very brief in the notice of their content*. 

The Memoir, written with exemplary modesty, presents ait 
amiable picture of Dr. R.'s very early piety, and a abort ac- 
count of the stages, the few remarkable events and movements, 
and the aeveral and busy occupations, of his long life, which 
began with the year 17 53 , and closed in 1825; more than 
thirty years of it being spent, in the capacity of pastor and 
tutor, at Bristol. The Writer, aware how much partiality is 
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apt to be impaled to encomiums proceeding from a near rela- 
tion, has drawn th& tribute to his father's merits frqyo %\\e 
testimony of other men, some of them of high estimation in 
the Christian Church. 

The substance of the book is a selection of short sermons, 
to the number of 150, printed from Dr. R.'s notes. We 
shoutd guess that each of them, on the average, might be deli- 
berately read in about a quarter of an hour, and is less, pro- 
bably, than one third the length of the discourse as delivered 
by the preacher. But they are different from papers of broken 
hints and mere suggestions, to help the memory, or prompt the 
invention, in the course of speaking. They are digested 
schemes, adjusted with care to put the topics in good order, 
with a due proportion, under each head, of the essence of the 
matter to be amplified in the delivery. And the thoughts are 
in such regular and related series, as to have nearly the eQb#t 
of continuous composition. When they have not that effect, 
the printer has very judiciously left small blank spaces between 
the sentences. There is often an ingenious' turn, sometimes in 
the way of taking advantage of the form of expression in the 
text ; sometimes in the peculiar and pointed manner in which 
one part of the subject is made to reflect on another. The 
Breacher very rarely, we believe, failed to provide himself with 
these .attentively studied schemes, throughout his ministrations. 
He uniformly had them before him in the pulpit, written some- 
times in a hand almost microscopically small ; and he as con- 
stantly made the written sketch the basis of his discourse. But 
this. produced no cramped formality ; his extemporary enlarge- 
ments, when he was in the favourable state of feeling, were in 
a strain of perfect freedom and facility, and in just the same 
diction as the written sentences. It was, indeed, in these en- 
largements that the force and peculiarity of the illustration, 
and the energy of feeling, often displayed by him, came forth* 
So that those readers of these printed sketches .who never heart! 
the preacher, or too seldom to have witnessed "the most ani- 
mated of his public exercises, can have no adequate idea of the 
spirit, and force, and compulsion on the .hearers' attention, with 
which the sermons were delivered. x < 

They are on a wide diversity of subjects, doctrinal, de*p» 
tional, and practical, far too many to admit of a list being 
given of them here : none of them are short enough to be given 
entire as an extract; and at the same .time, to shew a part of 
what is itself but a compendium, would not exemplify their 
character. 

, - * ... .v 
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Art. V. 1. The Seventh Report of the Committee of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Discipline and for the' Reformation of 
Juvenile Offenders. 1827- 8vo. pp. 4*12. Lotodon, 1827* 

2. The Christian's Duty towards Criminals: a Sermon preached in 
St Philip's Chapel, Regent Street, for the Benefit of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, &c. By Charles 
James Blorofield, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester (now Bishop of 
London). Printed at the Request of the Committee. 4to. 
pp. 20. London, 1828. 

*S. A Charge delivered to the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, at 
the Second Visitation of that Diocese. By Henry Ryder, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and Dean of Wells* 8vo. 
pp. 56/ Stafford, 1828. 

\^E take shame to ourselves for having suffered this Seventh 
Report of the Prison Discipline Society to lie so long on 
our table, not, indeed, unnoticed, but without our having 
called the attention of onr readers to its important contents. 
The pages of our former volumes will bear witness, that it has 
proceeded from np guilty indolence of mind or apathy, in re- 
ference to a subject in which every man who deserves the name 
of Christian, must feel a lively interest. The simple fact is^ 
that we had wished to bend our most earnest attention to the 
subject in all its bearings, with a view to assist in seconding 
the appeal of the Committee to the Christian Public. We re* 
joice that the cause of the Society, which is that of humanity, 
has found far abler advocates; and that voices are lifted up on 
its behalf, which cannot fail to make themselves extensively 
heard. Bishop Blomfield has done himself honour by the eh* 
lightened warmth with which he enforces the principle of the 
Society, as well as pleads for its effective support ; and before 
we advert more specifically to the contents of the Report it- 
self, his Lordship's sermon claiins a distinct notice. 

Taking for his text the Divine declaration, Ezek. xxxiii. 11., 
the Bishop remarks, that natural religion could never have 
conducted us to that truth, * the certainty of which conscience 
1 longs to be assured o£ but reason can never establish ', — that 
repentance can restore a sinner to the favour of God. Re* 
pentance has, strictly speaking, no such efficacy. 

1 For it is not repentance which ef itself has power to avert the 
Divine vengeance : but God, of his own free mercy, snd on account 
of Him who is the first and the last in the scheme of man's creation 
and redemption, has been pleased to sanction with the authority of 
Revelation, that otherwise undiscoverable truth, that the tricked may 
turn from his toay and live* 

Vol. XXX. N.S. 3 C 
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To convince men at once of the necessity of repentance and 
of there beihg a way to ret am, is the design of the Gospel 
proclamation. Such is also the merciful object which the Su- 
preme Lawgiver and Ruler of the Universe proposes* in the 
infliction of present puoisbment upon sinners, wtale yet in a 
state which admits ot repentance and turning to God. Such 
then, the Bishop remarks, ought to be the purpose and inten- 
tion of those punishments by which civil governments avenge 
the violation and assert the authority ofhuman laws. One 
object of penal provisions, it is admitted, is to excite such a 
salutary dread of the consequences of crime, as may deter 
from its commission; and * retribution, where it is possible, is 
' a legitimate object of penal justice/ But, continues his 
Lordship : 

' It is no longer necessary to prove by argument, that the true 
end of punishment is the prevention of crime; or that such preven- 
tion is to be accomplished principally by two methods; the correction 
and reformation of the criminals themselves, and the religious and 
moral improvement of those classes which are most exposed to 
temptation. These methods I consider to be incomparably the most 
effectual ; without overlooking the importance of a due apportion- 
ment of punishment to crime, and of establishing, in the opinions 
and expectations of the people, a certain and uniform connexion be- 
tween the offence and its appropriate penalty. The latter measures 
of prevention fall within the exclusive province of the civil govern- 
ment ; the former open a wide and promising field for the exertions 
of individual charity ; not to the removal, or suspension, of that duty 
which is incumbent upon the state ; but in furtherance and aid of 
its endeavours. 

* It naturally happens, that in the process of moral improvement, am 
connected with the provisions of civil polity, individual sagacity, or 
benevolence, is almost always beforehand with the state. It is not 
only unshackled by the same restraints of form and custom, but it 
acts under the influence of higher and more sacred motives. It is 
generally considered, that men's temporal, not their spiritual in- 
terests, are under the care of the magistrate ; and that he is no 
otherwise concerned in the maintenance and propagation of religion, 
than as it is connected with the interests of society. No man can be 
ignorant, in how great a degree religious conduct bears upon the 
welfare of society ; and for this the state endeavours to provide, on 
the one hand, by an established church, en the other, by the enact- 
ments of its criminal law. But these enactments do net, as indeed 
they cannot, touch the hidden springs of action, the first principles 
of conduct : and they may perhaps be, either in themselves, or in 
the mode of their application, injurious to the moral stale of those 
who are directly affected by them. The magistrate looks te the in- 
terests of the community ; not to tfeose of the individual who is pu- 
nished. How to combine the two, and to make provision for then* 
both, is a problem to be determined by expecfmeet. It is here, that 
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individual charity may tender its aid, and lead the way to those im- 
provements, if not in the principles of criminal jurisprudence, yet in 
the application of its rules, which would escape the observation, and 
fail to awaken the sympathies of those who are entrusted with the 
government of the state. 

1 Individual charity is actuated by higher and holier motives than 
those of pecular policy ; and considers man, not solely, nor even prin- 
cipally! as a member of the body politic, but as a responsible moral 
agent ; as the heir of life eternal ; as a servant of God ; as a disciple 
of Jesus Christ. It is therefore earnest and anxious in its inquiries 
after the most probable methods, not merely of preserving unbroken 
the bond of civil peace and unity, and of preventing the injuries 
which the commission of crime inflicts upon the integrity of the social 
fabric ; but of saving souls to the Lord; to Him, who hath no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live. 9 

1 It is not easy, certainly it bas not been usual, for the government 
of a country to descend to a consideration of all the circumstances 
and details which attend the execution of its penal laws ; and it has 
been a defect in the administration of all such laws, that it has looked 
more to prevent the imrease of crime by the influence of a salutary 
terror, than to diminish its actual amount by reforming the offender 
himself. But the speculations of Christian philosophy » and the ener- 
gies of an active piety, have led many wise and benevolent indi- 
viduafs to take a personal interest in this great question of policy 
and religion ; and to prove experimentally, at the cost of much pains 
and labour, and in opposition to much prejudice, the possibility, and 
consequently the sacred duty, of combining both objects of punish- 
ment, the security of the public, and the reformation of the cri- 
minal.' 

Towards the close of the Sermon, the Bishop combats tlie 
heartless objection against such benevolent attempts, grounded 
on their alleged ineflicacy to reclaim old and practised offenders. 
' But the pretext of unsuccessful experiment \ he .continues* 
' by which the unfeeling or the timid may seek to excuse their 

* indifference, fails them in the case of juvenile offenders. Here\ 

* at least, experience is on the side of benevolence* 

' That class ef criminals whom h is the most important, it is also 
the most easy to reform. .... Upon the treatment which a youthful 
delinquent receives, when detected on his first offence, depends, in 
all probability, his character and conduct for the remainder of his 
life ; and his prospects in eternity. To consign him, when only sus- 
pected, (and therefore presumed by the law to be innocent,) or even 
when eenvicted of a slight offence, to £ common punishment and an 
indiscriminate intercourse with the most hardened and abandoned 
criminals, is to force him into moral contagion, and probably upon 
spiritual destruction. To jpunish, without instructing him, tends only 
to Iwwden and brutalize his mind. To dismiss him, after a period of 
eongeetnent, without any attempt to replace him in that state and 

3 C 2 
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capacity from which he hat fallen, is to throw him back* of neees- 
:aity, tipen evil companions, and evil practices,' 

The increase of Juvenile Delinquency forms a peculiar and 
portentous feature of the present times; and when taken in 
connexion with the progress of education, and the multipli- 
cation of Sunday Schools throughout the kingdom during the 
last fifty years, has been adduced as a staggering difficulty. 
The Bishop, in a note, manfully encounters the pernicious rea- 
soning which would thence infer the inutility of extending the 
means of knowledge/ 

• It is marvellous and lamentable, that even at this time of day per- 
sons should be found, who maintain, that the increase of juvenile de- 
linquency, if it has not in part been occasioned by the general dif- 
fusion of education, has at least received no check from it. I would 

• fain be told, by what process of inquiry they have arrived at this con- 
clusion ; not certainly by examining the returns made from the different 
gaols ; still less from an investigation of the books of our schools ; 
from which it would appear, that the proportion of criminals who 
have been educated upon any thing like a right system, or to any con- 
siderable extent, is very small. Unless crime itself can be eradicated, 

* as education extends itself through all classes, the proportion of edu- 
cated delinquents must increase. Surely the fair inference k $is : if, 
unhappily, the number of offenders is so great, in spite of the advan- 
tages of education, how fearfully great would it have been, had no 
extraordinary efforts' been used to communicate religious knowledge 
to the poor. As long as the poor laws are administered on the pre- 
sent system ; as long as increased facilities of intemperance are of- 
fered to the labouring classes ; as long as the present unnatural and 
unhealthy state of our manufactures shall continue ; and as long as 
the revenues of the state shall be more regarded than the morals of 
the people—so long we must expect to find that crime will increase. 
It must be remembered, that the result of education is not always 
knowledge t and that the mere mechanical process of teaching to read 
and write, does not communicate any principle of resistance to 
temptation.' ,p. 14s 

The following testimony of the Rev. Mr. Brown, the active 
and excellent chaplain of Norwich Castle, on this point, re- 
ferred to in the Report before us, is most important and de- 
cisive. 

' I have ever been convinced that ignorance is productive of 
crime; but nothing can so fully confirm that conviction as an inti- 
mate knowledge of the inmates of a prison. "From January 1825 
to March 182$, four hundred persons came under my examination* 
Of these, 173 could neither read nor write ; twenty-eight merely 
knew the alphabet ; forty-nine could read very imperfectly, so as ttofc 
to be able to obtain any information by it ; fifty -nine could read on) j 5 
and ninety-nine could read and write. But this stateiqeat bjtio 
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nieans prefects the stun of ignorance in these persons. Nothing but 
actual investigation can render credible the grow ignorance that 
painfoHy comes under tjie observation of a chaplain of a gaol. Even 
among prisoners who have mechanically learned to read and write, 
there exists, generally speaking, a lamentable ignorance of moral and 
religious duties and the awful sanctions of religion ; and of the 
rest, some know as little of the very first principles of religion, 
as the wildest savage. And vet, the prisoners are generally willing 
to learn, and attentive to the instruction afforded them/ 

7th Report, p. 109. 

Notwithstanding, then, the increase of schools, it is certain, 
that the inadequacy of the existing means of education, or 
some deficiency in the system* or both these causes, must be 
regarded as a mam source of the increase of crime. In our 
large manufacturing districts, the very early employment of the 
children, Bishop Kyder remarks, prevents the possibility of 
multitudes attending the National, or any of the common class 
of weekly schools. * The large number collected in the Na- 
'.tional Schools/ adds his Lordship, 'often impedes the ac- 
' complishment of any considerable degree of attention to 
( individual children, on the part of the Master, Mistress, or 
.' Visitors.' Add to this, a mistaken notion prevails among pa- 
rents of the lower class, that, in sending their child to school, 
they have done all that can be required of them, and are de- 
livered from all further responsibility. It may be thought that, 
but for the school, the children of such parents would stand 
little chance of obtaining any instruction at all. But we fear 
that, in many cases, the Sunday school is the injurious substi- 
tute for the more wholesome exercise of parental pains and over- 
sight* It is a fearful condition of society, when the. separation ' 
or. children from their natural instructors, to whom alone they 
can be an object of adequate and individual interest, and from 
the only school in which their affections can be cultivated, — 
the family of their parents, — comes uniformly, and as a matter 
of course, to be regarded as the smaller evil of the two. 
Against the increase of schools and the public means of in- 
struction, we may certainly set, as a deduction from the total 
increase of education, the relaxation of parental efforts and the 
diminution of private education among the classes somewhat 
elevated above the lowest order. 

We are afraid, too, that much that goes under the general 

name of education, — in National schools, British schools, 

and even Sunday schools, — is of a miserably inefficacious and 

.delusive character; serving to conceal, rather than to remedy 

; tb* growth of popular ignorance, aqd leaving the mind as 

L little unproved or developed as the affections. 
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With regard te> the other somroes of crime,— there can be 
bo question, that pauperism mast be regarded as in itself a 
sufficient cause of tts alarming increase. * Nothing tends more 
''powerfully than pauperism ', it is justly remarked in the Re- 
port, * to weaken the natural affections, and destroy the sense 
* of parental obligation.' 

' Whatever, therefore, contributes generally to create indigence 
among the podr at large, operates with peculiar severity upon their 
afispriiig. Of the crowds of boys who inhabit our prisons and infest 
our streets, the depravity of an imtnensi 
the want of care, and to the neglect an 
protectors. Numbers are without a pai 
sttbsistenee by mendicity and theft.' T 
to prisons -for short periods ; on being ( 
are renewed, both from habit and neces 
tectete* of old and desperate offenders, 
rainated by transportation or capital pun 

a, question but that the unfortunate circumstances by which the chil- 
dren of a large portion of the labouring classes become the inmates 
of a prison, result from the superabundance of our population, and 
the consequent extent of pauperism.* * p. 115. 

. We shall not stop to inquire, in this place, bow for the rcT- 
v presentation is accurate, which imputes the extent of pauperism 
to a raduodaot population. Those hands can alone, we tbjnk, 
be justly regarded as superabundant, which remain unemploy. 
ed ; whereas, the larger proportion of pauperism is proauoed 
by the indigence of those who are either fully or partially em- 
ployed, but cannot live by their labour. The depreciation «f 
agricultural labour has taken place in dtstr icte where the popu- 
lation has decreased ,• and there can be no question, -that the 
mixture of relief with wages has been the origin of she porten- 
tous increase of indigence. 

There are other causes of demoralisation, some of them con- 
nected with the administration of the criminal law, and the na- 
ture of the laws themselves,— » some arising out of the tiveara- 
stances of society, — which might be particularised. To some eC 
these, Bishop Ryder forcibly adverts. 

* In the mamifacturing districts, we have to complain of the coiv- 
gregating of multitudes, especially of children of both sexes in a 
mass for many hours' daily labour under a very insufficient moral su- 

— 1 ■ ■ - ' ' ■ — ■ -' f ■ 1 M — — 

* < Of the extent of crime among the youth of the mcWopolis,' it is 
remarked, ' an idea may be formed from the fact, that, while in the 
last year (L826), the number of pi^eners who passed through Nets* 
gate, above the age of twenty-one, was 1262, those under that age 
amounted to 1669 i ' 
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perintendence— -the early independence of parental control, and the 
grievous defect of parental advice and example ; In the agricultural 
counties we have to deplore the various abuses of I he Poor Laws—* 
encouraging indolent reliance on legal support, and discouraging amy 
strenuous effort of industry by parochial compensation for inadequate 
wages— the prevalence of lawless nightly excursions in pursuit of 
game— the diminished attention in families to the religious and mo* 
ral character of their male and female dependants — and the greatly 
eacreased luxury and consequent domestic neglect on the part of the 
heads of households. In both classes double force is added to all 
these sources of evil by the towered price of spirits, and the con* 
sequent far wider spread of the pestilence pf drunkenness, and by 
the increased profanation of the Sabbath through Sunday Newspa- 
pers, and through the continued prosecution of worldly business and 
especially of public travelling on that Sacred Day. All these causes 
have combined to reduce the respect for the laws of God and Man, 
and to throw open the door to every temptation, to sap or destroy 
each mound of primitive vigilance, and let in " the overflowings of 
ungodliness, which make us afraid/' The very alterations and im- 
provements of the Laws have tended, especially at first, to add td 
the list of commitments by facilitating detection and conviction^ 
actions have been stamped with guilt, and justly too, which escaped 
before, and some very important regulations, which reflect the high* 
est credit upon the able and devoted attention lately paid by Go* 
vernment to the subject, have not yet had time to be tried.' 

pp. 3*— 35, 

With- regard to the anomalies and defects still existing both 
in our penal code and in the administration of criminal justice, 
we must content ourselves with referring to the eloquent state* 
ments and important details' in the Report before us, — the 
purchase and perusal of which we earnestly recommend to all 
our readers. From the parliamentary documents given in the 
Appendix, which are of the highest interest, it will be seen, 
that while the total number of criminal commitments in Eng- 
land and Wales had increased, in the seven years from 1820 
to 1826, from 13,710 to 16,147, that increase chiefly arose 
from crimes of simple larceny. In crimes of violence, such as 
murder, burglary, and highway robbery, the increase is very 
inconsiderable. The convictions for forgery and uttering forged 
notes, which, in 1820, amounted to 37S, were in 1 830 only 17. 
The offences against the Game Laws were, in 1920, 177 com- 
mittals, of which 27 were acquitted ; in 1821, 182 committals, 
of which 84 were acquitted. Of the total committals in ,the 
year 1826, amounting to 16,147, 3266 were acquitted; 
against 1786, no bills were found; and 11,095 were convicted. 
Thus, 5052 individuals, or pearly a third of the number com* 
mitted, were punished by imprisonment before trM, **«t sub- 
jected to ail the moral contamination of a pvisot% befog tegfltly 
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innocent of the offence imputed to them. This, as Bishop 
Blomfietd remarks, is ' the greatest practical injustice which 

* occurs in the execution of our criminal law. Commitment 

* before trial, except In the case of graver offences, ought 
( surely never to be resorted to, where the appearance of the 

* accused to take his trial, can be secured in any other way. 

. Of the number convicted and sentenced, 13,461 were males, 
and 2686 females: of whom 1200 were sentenced to death, 
and 57 of these only were executed. Of the number executed, 
10 were for burglary, 15 for robbery on the person, 2 for rape, 
and 10 for murder; 7 for horse stealing and 3 for sheep steal- 
ing ; the remainder for larceny and other crimes. Of these, 
not more than a fourth would have suffered, had crimes of 
violence only been visited with capital punishment. 

The Charge of the Bishop of Lichfield abounds with admir- 
able and truly episcopal advice to bis clergy, on various doc- 
trinal as well as practical topics, to which we cannot here more 
distinctly advert. Our attention was attracted to it, on account 
of the bearing of the latter part upon the subject of this article. 
It is, indeed, most refreshing and delightful, to meet with a 
Charge occupied with such important matter of public and 
general interest, and breathing a spirit at once so philanthropic, 
so liberal, and so apostolic. We cordially recommend it to 
the perusal of our readers. The Bishop of Lichfield, we need 
scarcely add, is, as well as his Lordship of London, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline,— 
an institution pre-eminently honourable to the character of our 
country. 

Art. VI. Memoirs and Select Remains of the late Rev. John Cooke* 
By George Redford, M.A. 8vo. pp. 623. Price 14*. Lon- 
don. 1828. 

"\SI E confess that we did not open this volume with expect- 
ations very highly excited. Mr. Redford, we were quite 
certain, would not give his time to an unimportant subject, 
% nor send forth an uninteresting or ill-edited book; but we had 
pur misgivings lest even good writing and skilful management 
might be insufficient in the present case. We knew but little, 
nor had we heard much of Mr. Cooke. Many years ago, we 
had occasionally heard him, and the. impression produced had 
not been such as to remain very strongly fixed on our mind, 
nor to awaken a high admiration of his eloquence. The work 
in our hands has, however, convinced us^that we had formed 
an erroneous estimate, and that he was, morally and mentally, 
an extraordinary man; a close thinker, a diligent inquirer, an 
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effective placket. A man may, it is true, be all this, and yet, 
neither his life nor Ins posthumous papers be worth consign- 
ing tp the custody of a substantial octavo; but, in the present 
instance* a sound discretion has decided on publication, a^nd 
Mr. Radford* by a judicious selection of papers from a large * 
maas of adversaria, and by the addition of a singularly in- 
teresting and well-composed biography, has compacted one of 
the most valuable works of the kind, that we have, for a long 
time past, been called upon to examine. The uncommon 
energy and determination of Mr. Cooke's character would, of. 
course* sometimes place him in peculiar circumstances ; and 
that character would be better exhibited by a statement of 
those circumstances, than by a whole chapter of description 
and dissertation. By this feeling, Mr. R. has evidently been 
guided ; and while be has intermingled so much of discussion 
as m^gbt be fairly called for, it has been his main object, to 
bring out the great features of mind and of moral constitution 
in strong relief; and this he has effected, if we may be allowed 
to borrow the language of art, not by flourishes and cross* 
hatchings, but by firm outline and vigorous, yet not over- 
charged colouring. The memoir before us contains a series of 
important and impressive facts, admirably told. 

The Rev. John Cooke was born in London, December 1 6, 
1760. His family was in good circumstances, and but for the 
profligacy of his father, there would have been a fair provi- 
sion for the children : it arose, in fact, solely from the honourable 
feeling of the subject of this memoir, that a somewhat consi- 
derable landed property was not actually resumed by him, 
since it had been illegally alienated. Circumstances occurred 
daring his infancy, which seem to have had a strong effect on a 
mind of uncommon intensity and tenacity. In his mother's 
last illness, and during the access of delirium, she assaulted 
him violently, and subsequently attempted her own life, fler 
death left him, in childhood, to the atrocious negligence ot a 
debauched father, and to the careless oversight of an unprin- 
cipled hireling. An aunt paid him sprae attention, but even 
her imperfect kindness was often frustrated by the brutal folly 
and ferocity of the intoxicated father. 

* During this period, he suffered great distress from the death of a 
playfellow, for whom he had contracted a strong affection. He says* 
h The strength of my affection for a playfellow owned Crawford, who 
lived in the heaae opposite to my uncle's, occasioned thaasaads of 
taaraveigha* tad (pains* for years after J left London lie was l*r 
iweao.fiNtt aad ax year* of age* engaged in play with w* aad -athjp 
*~ n i*ne auaaapnrbeanm of hia cond u c t in taking 4m his Jtojfe 

LXX. NJS: 3D • * 
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one boy knocked him down, and the others jumped upon him, and 
forced his breath from his body. At the age of twenty, thirty, forty, 
and fifty, I feel the pang — my heart aches, and my tears flow, as if I 
had just lost him." ' p. 6. 

At length, this state of things changed for the better. A 
kind farmer, who rented a small estate to which the afflicted 
child was heir, took him- under his charge, and treated hira 
with * exquisite tenderness.' With this worthy man he re- 
mained from the age of seven until he was eighteen ; and then, 
under the influence of a restless state of feeling, not uncom- 
mon at that period of life, suffered himself to be enticed from 
his protection, by the insidious invitations of certain near rela- 
tives, who were anxious, by any means, however criminal, to 
become possessed of his slender patrimony. The scenes which 
followed, are well described, and the representation is fraught 
with fearful interest. A desperate attempt was made to en* 
tangle him in gross and degrading vice. Through this he was 
carried uninjured, by the force of nis mind, and the voice of 
God heard in the warnings of conscience. He was then left 
to himself without occupation or prospect ; and it is worthy of 
rjote, that this period of unwilling indolence, and of treacher- 
ous abandonment, was the season* of that great and marvellous 
change which gave character to his future life. 

4 For a time, he was agitated with deep convictions and strong 
emotions. But it is not in the nature of that which is violent, to be 
lasting. Time greatly modified his feelings and calmed his fears. 
In fact, for a short period; his convictions wore off, and it seemed 
likely that they would produce no permanent effect. But at this 
critical juncture, some acquaintance led him to a place, which he 
then thought little better than a madhouse — the Tabernacle in Moor- 
fields. This was the momentous crisis which brought his mind to A 
stand, and fixed the seal upon his future character. The minister 
who was'preaching on that occasion, was Mr. Kinsman of Plymouth ; 
a man whose labours at that period were highly acceptable and 
useful in the metropolis. The sound of Gospel tidings was quite 
new. His ears tingled at the strange intelligence, but it was " glad 
tidings/' — it suited his case in all its particulars, and it was proved 
to be true by the preacher from the Bible, and to his heart, by the 
Holy Spirit. His joy was great ; he embraced the message, and fek 
alive from the dead. All things had been preparing him to accept 
the tidings. Old things had been passing away — old confidences — 
old habits — pbarisaical and worldly prospects had been failing— and 
now all things became new. It was a mysterious, but divine hano% 
which led him, by these short and rapid strides, to the knowledge oC 
the Gospel. Nor was it less mysterious, that the human agent which 
invited and led him to the house of prayer, where he first found the 
Saviour, should have proved, like most of his other early connexions, 
Bjhliejriend* For this man first gained a place in his regard, and 
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then borrowed money of him which he never repaid. There is still 
remaining among Mr. C.'s paper*, a note of hand for money lent 
to this individual, upon which is written in his own laconic, but ex- 
pressive way, 4< This man Jirst led me to the Tabernacle^ and then 
cheated me of my money" ' p. 26. 

His uncle, the false friend who had deluded him with pro- 
spects never meant to be realized, and who had been appro- 
[mating the property of his nephew, at length reached the 
egitimate termination of a riotous course, — a gaol, where he 
was still supported by the generosity of the youth whom he 
had so foully injured. When, however, Mr. Cooke found that 
his bounty wasr perverted to the worst purposes, to drunken- 
ness and vile companionship, he withdrew it; and the result 
was, a deposition upon oath, that he was indebted to the uncle 
to an amount of 200/. Legal proceedings, it does not appear 
precisely of what kind, were adopted, but terminated in a com- 
plete exposure of the villnnous scheme. Foiled in this, an 
attempt was made to fix upon him a charge of robbery; but, 
after failing in the endeavour to raise money by an appeal to 
his fears in private, ihe conspirators seem to have shrunk from 
the probable consequences of a public investigation. He now 
shook off the trammels of this mischievous relationship, and 
his habits of piety brought him into connexion with the 
Church of Christ. He became assistant in the school of the 
Rev. T. English, of Wooburn, Bucks; and after some time, en- 
gaged acceptably in preaching. His early education appears 
to nave been good, so far as it went; but it had not qualified 
him for the easy mastery of the learned languages, in which 
he never attained such proficiency as to enable him to move 
with facility among their intricacies. For his present situa- 
tion, and for great usefulness in the ministerial work, he was 
sufficiently accomplished. Concerning his progress in private 
devotion and in public engagements, we have from his own 
papers, what is justly termed by his Biographer, an * interest* 
' ing ' document. 

4 " When I first perceived and felt Christ as my life and my light, 
I began a new course of action ; not by plan, and easy execution of 
it, but as a child begins his awkward attempt to walk. I felt that I 
must pray, and pray as I felt. I kneeled in my closet, and opened 
my mouth to God : but not having been on speaking terms with him, 
I could not * order my speech by reason of darkness/ I uttered a 
few sentences, repeated them, and was exhausted. The verse of a 
hymn occurred to me, and I uttered it: 

' Take my poor heart just as it is, 

Set up therein thy throne ; 
So shall I love thee above all, 
Add live to thee alone.' 
3D2 
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These liaes I repeated in every prayer for six naaatha. My petitions 
increased in number, with my convtctieo and the seate of my wants. 
My praises advanced with (he sensibility of my mercies. I soon in- 
creased ray requests from four to six, and from six to twelve; but my 
feelings always exceeded my expressions; and although God ac- 
cepted my prayers, I was always dissatisfied with them. By reading 
the scriptures, hearing the word, observing the workings of my own 
neart, and hearing the prayers of good men, 1 learned my own defi- 
ciency, and found enlargement in my addresses to God is> secret. 
The first time I was compelled to pray m a family, my spring was 
dry in three minutes. I wished to hide myself: but a minister pre- 
sent said, * it was a good beginning, and that although I had more 
grace than gifts, my grace would increase my gifts, if I exercised 
what gifts I had/ I was called upon at the prayer-meetings, and 
always was short, until the duty became a delightful privilege to me, 
and very acceptable to my brethren. I was sent for to the distressed 
in mind and afflicted in body, and went on * from strength to strength/ 
Other members, perceiving the progress and acceptableness of my 
gifts, called on me to expound a few verses of the Scriptures. I 
yielded to their requests in my best manner, until report brought my 
minister to hear me at the shutter. One evening be came in, and I 
wss confused. ' Never mind/ said he, ' if I nave destroyed your 
self-complacency/ I was then called to preach in smaH congrega- 
tions, and very soon in his pulpit. The broad seal of Heaven was 
annexed to my youthful testimony, in the conversion of six persons, 
who joined the church ; this so endeared me to the church, that they 
followed me to every place. ' My peace flowed like a river, and my 
blessedness like the waves of the sea.' God was my life, and made 
me the life of the church. I discharged the duty of the deacons in 
visiting the sick, speaking in the villages, leading the singers, and 
enlivening the prayer-meetings. My duties were my element; I 
lived in the region of life and peace/ ' pp. 34, 36. 

For the circumstances which attended his settlement at 
Maidenhead, we must refer to the memoir itself; as well as 
for much interesting matter and valuable illustration* connected 
with his ministry, bis marriage, and with that series of afflictive 
providences which swept away successively wife and children, 
until he was left alone. Yet, he c murmured not against 
Heaven's hand or will,' but persevered in his work, and held 
on unto the end, trusting in Him who never left nor forsook 
his faithful servant. 

At one period of his life, be became acquainted with the 
noted William Huntington, who had not at that time made 
himself so obnoxious as he afterwards became, to the sober and 
thinking part of the religious public; nor, perhaps, had Mr. 
Cooke then acquired that soundness of theological institution, 
which afterwards enabled him to combine a firm grasp of the 
doctrines of grace, with a distinct recoguitiou of the full extent 
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of the Divine benevolence, and of mafias duty. He occasionally 
supplied Mr. H.'s pulpit; but his temperament was not salted 
to that subserviency which was expected from the disciples of 
that strange dogmatist. Their intimacy was dissolved by his 
indignant refusal to obey Huntington's i command* to preach 
at Providence Chapel, when it was not convenient to leave his 
own people. On a previous occasion, Mr. Cooke had been 
favoured with a rather startling specimen of his friend's method 
of expounding scripture. 

' Mr. Cooke asked the dogmatical divine, his opinion of the tenth 
commandment; particularly he meant as to its extensive application 
to the indulgence of desires and wishes for various things which the 
Providence of God had denied us. He especially asked Mr. Hunt- 
ington, whether he did not think that Christians frequently violated 
that commandment* by wishing for what they did not possess, or by 
being discontented with their lot? Mr. Huntington, who was by 
nature a master of sarcasm, at these words of the inquiring youth, 
drew himself up in his seat into that kind of stiff, erect position 
which the body assumes when it wishes to act disdain ; and turning 
his head aside, with a sneer, as unworthy of his pretensions to supe- 
rior knowledge as it was of his ministerial character, he said, " You 
fool ! you fool ! You know nothing at all about it — that command- 
ment, Sir, — why, that, Sir, is God the Father speaking to Christ the 
Son!" 

' At this extraordinary discovery, Mr. C. could not refrain from 
expressing his astonishment, and begged to know, how this infallible 
dogmatist could make this sense plausible. The explanation he re- 
ceived was this — " I tell you, it is God the Father speaking to Christ 
the Son : — « thou shalt not covet ' — that is, none of the reprobate — 
thou shalt be satisfied with the elect i" This was quite sufficient for 
Mr. Cooke. He found it hopeless to argue with such an opponent ; 
but as speedily as possible, he wished his oracle " good day," * 

pp. 52, 53. 

A shrewd and impartial estimate of his equivocal character 
occurs at a subsequent page, under the title of * Remarks on 
the death of William Huntington/ 

The close of Mr. Cooke's life was of a kind that did not 
give opportunity for the triumphs of faith. Exposure, during 
a state of febrile affection, accompanied by inflammatory action, 
brought on determination to the brain, cotna, and speedy dis- 
solution. But a dying testimony was not wanted. He had been 
too ldng and too consistently a Irving witness, to require an 
additional attestation. He lived out a large allotment of man's 
appointed term, and at the age of sixty-seven, was taken to his 
eternal rest. 

We regret that we cannot draw largely upon the rich collec- 
tion of deeply interesting details which are given by Mr. Bcd^ 
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ford, under the head of * Facta and Anecdotes, connected with 
Mr. Cookie's public Life.' This, however, would be impracti- 
cable, without making the present article a mere cento ; and we 
must be satisfied with taking one or two, not as the most in- 
teresting, but as the most convenient in point of quantity* 

• Mr. G. was mayor of the town of Maidenhead, not many years 
after Mr. Cooke settled in it. One sabbath evening, he attended 
the meeting-house, and heard Mr. Cooke preach. The text was, 
" Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall behold him" &c* 
His attention was powerfully arrested ; an arrow of conviction en- 
tered his heart ; he became speedily a changed man, and regularly 
attended the means of grace. Re bad been a jovial companion, & 
good singer, and a most gay and cheerful member of the corporation. 
The change was soon perceived. His brethren, at one of their social 
parties, rallied him upon his Methodism. But he stood firm by his 
principles, and said, — " Gentlemen, if you will listen patiently, 1 
will tell you why I go to meeting, and do not attend your card table. 
I went one Sunday evening to hear Mr. Cooke. He took for his 
text — ' Behold he cometh xmth clouds, and every eye shall see him/ 
Your eye ! shall see him." In short, he gave tnem so faithful and 
powerful an epitome of the sermoj), and applied it so closely to them 
individually, marking* the words-—" every eye shall see him t n — with 
such emphasis, and pointing to them said, " your eye," and " your 
eye," — that they were satisfied with his reasons for going to meeting, 
and never again durst speak to him upon the subject. 

' This fact is intimately connected with another, to which, indeed, 
the conversion of the individual above referred to, soon after led. 
It may be entitled — 

* A malicious Enemy brought to confession. 

< Mr. , was a most violent and malicious enemy to Mr. Cooke, 

and all his dissenting neighbours. One sabbath afternoon, the gen- 
tleman alluded to in the preceding anecdote, was going to meeting, 
and happened to come up with this person. He invited him to Mr. 
Cooke's chapel. At first the malicious enemy scorned the proposal, 
and resolutely refused. Mr. G., then an alderman of the town, said, 
" Why not ? You really don't seem to know what to do with your- 
self, why not go ?" He was at length constrained. He heard — the 
word was blessed — he became a warm, affectionate, steady friend to 
Mr. C. and the cause of Christ, till liis death. 

' A few weeks after he had attended the chapel, he called to see 
Mr. Cooke — he said, he wished to see him alone. ' He commenced 
his address as follows: — " Sir, you have received from me some in- 
famous anonymous letters. I cannot make reparation for the pain 
which they may have occasioned you, but I am come to confess that 
I was the writer, to beg your pardon, and to make the only restitu- 
tion in my power, if you will tell me what the postage of them cost 
you. In my wicked madness of hatred to you, I had taken pains to 
not ydu to expense, by getting persons going to distant places, or by 
feeing coachmen, to put them into the post as far off es possible." ■ > 
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* Thi* confession, so honourable at once to the individual, and to 
the word of God, which had wrought the change, greatly affected 
and delighted Mr. Cooke. He thus saw the Gospel frequently 
made, under his ministry, " the power of God unto salvation. ' 

pp. 116—118. 

The same difficulties lie before us, now that we have reached 
the ' Select Remains.' From these and from the Letters, we 
might easily extend our extracts, without exhausting a tithe 
of the valuable matter which they contain. We must, however, 
content ourselves with characterizing them generally, as the 
production of a strong-minded man and thorough-going Chris- 
tian. Mr. C. admits of no compromise between the religious 
and the worldly. His letters of advice to students for the 
ministry, of expostulation with erring brethren, of consolation 
and monition to friends and correspondents, are fraught with 
matter of rare value, clothed in language of vigorous simplicity. 
Mr. Redford's comparison of Mr. Cooke and the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, is perfectly just; both in its parallel and in its qualifi- 
cations. 

' Mr. Cooke resembled, both in the style of his preaching, and in 
his personal character, the admirable Cecil. In the emphatic, con- 
densed, and impressive manner of his sentences, he constantly re- 
minded one of Cecil. His observations on living characters, and his 
use of facts and anecdotes, were generally in the style of that truly 

freat man. Nor was he unlike him in his theological system, and in 
is clear and bold statement of the distinguishing doctrines of grace. 
Cecil, however, enjoyed one advantage which our friend lacked. 
His faculties had been well disciplined, and had received the polish 
and the vigour which classical and philosophical studies generally 
impart to minds of great native vigour. Had our friend enjoyed 
such advantages, there is reason to believe he would have sunk in no 
point of comparison with the distinguished individual to whom I 
have compared him. He is well known to have been on terms of 
friendship with that eminent minister of Christ. He usually heard 
him during his visits to London, and Mr. Cecil frequently attended 
at Maidenhead, when he could make his journeys on the day of Mr. 
Cooke's lecturing. On one of these occasions he said, after hearing 
Mr. Cooke, as he passed out of the chapel, " I love a roan of prin* 
ciple, whether in the Established Church or out of it. I don't like 
your trimmers." Cooke and Cecil were, indeed, men of like minds 
—they were kindred spirits— and, in many .respects, were similar in 
their style and manner as preachers.' pp. 129, ISO* 

The analysis of Mr. Cooke's moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, from which we have extracted this passage, is excellently 
done; and the ' Remains ', taken in the light of Pieces JustijL 
cativest illustrate and confirm Mr. Redford's friendly but firm 
and impartial criticism. It is a peculiar mature in the present 
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volume, that the biography sod the examples mm m> written 
and selected as to have a distinct and etacidAtoty oonnemron. 
They rim parallel with each other ; and, although they may 
not refer to the same events, nor touch on precisely six?ilar 
points, it is impossible to mistake the identity of mind and hand. 
Of these papers, soar*— and those the moel important— are of 
an extent unsuitable to our limits; and the most valuable 
among the smaller articles, are not quite adapted to ear part- 
pose. We make this observation, that we may not be supposed 
to have made our selection of the following specimen from any 
feeling of partiality. 

« Memorandum on Sir Egerton Leigh. 

4 Sir Egerton Leigh, Baronet. — Last evening, December S4, 1817, 
I was sent for to the Sun Inn, by Sir Eeerton. I went and found 
him exceedingly ill, having been attended in London two months by 
two, and sometimes by three physicians a day. He appeared jaun- 
diced and exhausted, with an intermitting pulse, — all but a corpse. 

I went for Mr. , my apothecary, who came and prescribed for 

him. I said, " Sir Egerton, he is a friend to religion." He lifted 
his languid eyes and feeble hands, and feebler voice — " O ! what a 
mercy !" In the morning we again visited him. The milk put into 
his mouth he could not swallow. He took only four tea-spoons full 
of Madeira, and one of brandy. I sat by him with the butler and 
nurse. He appeared dying. The butler said, " Mr. Cooke is here* 
He lifted his eyes, and held my hand. w Oh ! my dear brother — 
pray— I cannot kneel, the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much — much !" 

' I prayed with him. He was much affected, very thankful. He 
paused, and then said, " O ! sin !" — After silent reflection, he said; 
** I am in the Lord's hands." The thought of dying at an inn or fn 
his carriage, appeared a mere circumstance : neither guilt, nor fear, 
nor death moved him. He said, " a better world was before htm. 
Resolved to pursue his long and cold journev> he was placed in his 
chariot, and took an affectionate farewell. What a Christian supe- 
riority to the fear of death did he display ! no terror, no anxiety, no 
confusion, no distrust of God ! calm, scriptural fortitude rergned 
within. His flesh failed ; but " God was the strength of his heart/* 
God of my hope ! forbid that this visit should be lost on me. Gra- 
ciously qualify me to leave life without reluctance in the appointed 
hour* To enjoy a conscience relieved by mercy, through the atone- 
ment of Jesus, from guilt, perplexity, and doubt. To exercise " a 
good hope through grace ;" in the unclouded prospect of a better 
world. My God! my hope ! let me aot witness such scenes in 'vain. 
Revive thy work in me. Bid my soul live, live eminently. Give 
divine principles fall dominion over me. This is my heart s desire. 
Is not that desire from thy grace ? Is not that grace an earnest o€ 
more? Forsake not—Of" forsake not the wwrk of tttee'ofra 
**ad*r* p*. 989, 5*0. M 
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The following extract from a letter to the admirable Fuller, 
shewr that Mr. Cooke had long shaken off the trammels of 
Huntington. 

' Tbe letters which Mr. Summers conveyed to me, I have read 
with attention and profit. Your ideas on this interesting subject, I 
wish to see in the possession of the Christian world, as it is called. 
Mr. Booth's late publication on Divine Justice, endeavours to con- 
fute your letters. You will, I dare say, notice his arguments. I 
did not preserve silence on this subject at Wallingford, from unsocial 
reserve, but because you expressed my sentiments more clearly than 
I should have done. .And whether your sentiments be right or 
wrong, your writing must be understood. God has given you the 
faculty of thinking and writing with perspicuity. 

4 Your " Gospel Worthy," &c. — and Reply to Opponents, I havcL 
read. Bless God for leading me in that path very early ; it has pre- 
served me from the embarrassments of human systems— systems 
which are supported with a zeal which produces works fully corre- 
sponding to them. It is a mercy, as a minister, to be " the Lord's 
free man." I have seen and lamented it, that in too many pulpits, 
changes are rung on the doctrines of election, finished salvation, and 
perseverance, when neither are explained. Like the text, they are 
detached from their relatives, and supported only by the, assertions 
of the speaker. Election supersedes means, — men impute Christ's 
righteousness to themselves and each other, to justify them in their 
sins. Confidence in their own knowledge and security, is faith. Fi- 
nished salvation is enjoyed, where the good work is not begun. " They 
glory in the doctrine of perseverance, without entering " the narrow 
way," and, therefore, persevere in delusion, false peace, the spirit of 
. the world, and contempt of all preaching as legal, which requires 
them to adorn the doctrines by a suitable temper and conduct. 
Often do they rest for salvation on unknown decrees, and expect to 
" see the Lord " without holiness ; except their orthodoxy be holi- 
ness. The blood of Christ cleanse th from all Bin, whilst they trample 
it under foot, by a practical denial of its efficacy.' pp. 512, 513* 

There is an excellent letter, on a similar subject, at page 515, 
but it is too long for citation. 

We dismiss this volume with our strong and unrestricted re- 
commendation, and with our cordial thanks to Mr. Redford for 
the gratification we have received from its perusal. 



Art VII. Parriana: or Notices of the Rev, Samuel Parr, LL.D. 
Collected from various Sources, printed and manuscript, and in 
part written by £. H. Barker, Esq. of Tbetford, Norfolk. Vol. I. 
&vo. pp. xxxii, and 664. Price 16*. London, 1828. 

IN spite of the lazy, injudicious, and inelegant manner in 
'"*■ which this volume has been got up, we have been not a lit* 
Vol. XXX. N.S. 3 E 
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tie interested by the perusal of it Mr« Barker appears to have 
been at no loss for materials ; bat he has put them together in 
a manner the most disjointed and irregular. He seems to have 
exercised no principle of selection, but to have inserted what- 
ever came to hand — good, bad, and indifferent— appropriate 
or inappropriate — in one chaotic mass of confusion. Had one 
half of the volume been cancelled, its intrinsic value would 
have been not merely left undiminished, but even greatly in* 
creased. One biographical sketch of the Doctor's life, for in- 
stance, might surely have been quite sufficient; instead of 
which, not fewer than ten such sketches are introduced, all re* 
lating the same things in nearly the same words. This is aa 
effort of bookmaking, which much exceeds anything we have 
yet met with, even in this bookmaking age. — But— seniores 
priores — we shall return to Mr. Barker, after we have said a 
Tew words respecting the life and character of his illustrious 
friend. 

Dr* Samuel Parr was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill about the 
beginning of 1747* His father practised as a surgeon and apo- 
thecary in that place, and is described by his son, as having 
been * a man of a very robust and vigorous intellect' In 1753, 
young Samuel was admitted on the foundation of the free 
school at Harrow, at that time under the superintendence of 
Dr. Thackeray, where he soon distinguished himself by his ta- 
lents and application. Among his schoolfellows were Dr. Ben- 
net, late Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir William Jones, with whom 
he seems to have formed a close and enduring intimacy. On 
the demise of Dr. Thackeray, the head-mastership devolved 
upon Dr. Sumner, a man of large attainments and excellent 
abilities, and whose appointment could not fail to have been 
very beneficial to all who were connected with the school The 
advantages of this change, however, were enjoyed by Parr only 
for a few months, as he was called away from school to assist 
his father in the discharge of his professional duties. But what 
he had attained, was not forgotten amidst the calls of bis new 
situation : on the contrary, ail his leisure hours were steadily 
devoted to the ardent pursuit of those studies in which he had 
been engaged previously to his leaving school. At length, his 
father finding him possessed of talents and desires which qua- 
lified him to fill a more important station than he had at first 
designed him to occupy, was prevailed upon to send him to 
the University. Parr was, accordingly, entered at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, in the summer tf 1765.' 

Whilst at the University, Parr's conduct seems to have been 
exceedingly laudable. Ardent in the prosecution of know- 
ledge, conscientious in the discbarge of his duties, careful in 
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the choice rf his friends, end moderate in die enjoyment of re- 
laxation, he had every prospect of rising to a high eminence 
in there departments of study to which his attention was di- 
rected. But his hopes, whatever they may have been, were 
doomed to be frustrated. In 1767» he was reduced to the ne~ 
eessity of leaving the University, and of accepting the office of 
assistant to his late master, Dr. Sumner, at Harrow. In this 
situation he continued till his patron's death ; after which 
event, having been disappointed in his expectations of becoming, 
his su ccessor, he resigned his office, and retired to Stanmore, 
where he opened a private school in Oct 1771. Here he en« 
tared into the married state with a lady of an ancient family in 
Yorkshire, who seems to have been endowed with qualities 
that rendered her a not unsuitable partner for such a man* 
From Stanmore, Parr removed to Colchester, of which school 
be had obtained the mastership; and in two years after (1778), 
"to Norwich, as head master of thatshoool. « Here his fame, as 
' an instructor, rose high, and he brought up many scholars, 
* who attained considerable eminence in the literary world* 9 
Zealous and enthusiastic in the work of tuition, he seems to 
have laboured with the utmost assiduity to render his pupils 
proficients; and exact, and even severe in discipline, as he was,' 
he seems, nevertheless, by his condescending manners and ge- 
neral attention, as well as by his deep erudition, to h*ve se- 
cured, in no small degree, the respect and affection of all who 
were committed to his charge. In the volume before us, seve- 
ral of his old pupils speak of him in terms of the highest re- 
spect. 

While a candidate for the head-mastership of Harrow, Mr. 
Parr, through the influence of the Duke of Grafton, obtained 
the degree of M. A. (per regias literas\ without which he v could 
not, by the decree of the founder, have filled that situation;, 
and in a few years afterwards, while at Norwich, he proceeded, 
to the degree of LL.D., with considerable 6clat. His theses * 
on that occasion, were characterized by much of that vigour 
and elegance of style, felicity of reasoning, acuteness of discri* 
nrination, and copiousness of information, by which his matufer 
productions were distinguished. Though earnestly requested 
by the Professor of Law to commit them to the press, he, from 
seme private reason, refused to do so. 

In 1768, while assistant at Harrow, Mr. Parr had been or* 
daiiied by the Bishop of London upon the small curacies of 
Willsden and Kingsbury, in Middlesex. These, however, he 
shortly afterwards resigned. At Colchester, he entered upon 
the curacies of Hythe and Trinity; and at Norwich, he served 
the churches of St. George Colgate and St Saviour. Jo 1780*. 

SE 2 
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he was preferred to the rectory of Asterby, in the diocese of 
Lincoln; which, however, he soon after exchanged for the per** 
petual curacy of Hatton, in Warwickshire. In addition to .this, 
be obtained from Bishop Lowth, a prebend in St. Paul'*, and 
the wealthy living of GrafFbam, in Huntingdonshire, from bis 
friend, Sir R Burdett. This sums up all the church prefer*- 
meats of this celebrated individual. At Hatton, whither Parr, 
removed in .1785, he spent the remainder of his days, in the la- 
borious discharge of his parochial duties, in directing the 
studies of a few pupils, and in amassing those vast stores of 
knowledge and erudition which placed him beyond ail compe- 
tition in the course of scholarship. He bad been favoured with 
excellent health and strength, till towards the. dose of the year 
1824, when his bodily frame began to give way. - On the 14th 
of March, 1 825, he breathed his last with great composure and 
resignation. He had previously given minute directions re* 
garding his funeral; in accordance with which, his remains 
were laid beside those of his first wife and her daughters, in his 
, own parish church. 

In the character of Dr. Parr, there were many amiable traits. 
His extensive benevolence, his generous friendships, his un- 
compromising honesty, and his unwavering attachment to truth 
and justice, command our respect. His regard for honour and 
veracity was very marked ; — 

f Civis erat, qui libera posset 

Verba animi proferre, et vitara impendere vero.* 

Unlike many great scholars, his affections were not limited by. 
the walls of his library, but extended to all who had any claim 
upon his friendship. His hospitality was unbounded ; and the 
stores of his mind, the resources, of his purse, and the wealth of 
his library, were alike open to all whom he called his friends. 
As a scholar, Dr. P. stood unrivalled for the extent and variety, 
of his learning, and the facility and eloquence with which he 
could pour forth his knowledge. Endued with a strong natu- 
ral capacity, and possessing a bodily, frame which enabled him 
to prosecute bis researches, unoppressed with languor and up-* 
interrupted by disease, having, moreover, within his power the, 
means of satisfying bis literary appetites, he had -amassed a 
. quantity of information which seldom falls to the lot of aoy 
single individual. Not only was he, intimately acquainted with 
every classic author and reputable critic; be had also perused 
and digested in his own mind the best works on metaphysics, 
belles letters,, theology, history, politics, and political economy ; 
and few questions could be started, on which he was not pre- 
pared to give a full and explicit opinion. We axe aware that 
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some- have pronounced his mind deficient in original power; 
and hare averred, that his ponderous erudition crushed and 
overwhelmed, rather than supported and adorned his genius. 
A perasal of the Doctor's writings, however, will shew, that he 
could originate and pursue trains of thought in a manner pe- 
culiarly his own. Of him, his friends might say, as he himself 
said of Dr. Bentley ; that * he was one of those, rare and exalted 

* personages who always send away their readers with enlarged 

* knowledge, with animated curiosity, and with wholesome ex- 

* ercise to those general habits of thinking, which enable them, 
' on maturer reflection and after more extensive inquiry, to dis- 
' cover and avoid the errors of their illustrious guides.' 

In politics* Parr was a liberal ' and a friend to free inquiry, 

* without roving into the dreary and pathless wilds of latitudi- 

* narisnism.' He was a whig, but not a radical ; a reformer, 
but not a revolutionist. Recoiling from tlfe licentiousness of 
democracy, on the one hand, and from corruption and despo- 
tism, on the other, he admired and loved the constitution of his 
country* Towards high church politics, he had a strong aver- 
sion. Though sincerely attached to the Church of which he 
was a minister, his regard extended to all who had worth to 
recommend them, whether Churchmen or Dissenters. . 

With regard to Parr's theological sentiments, we are willing. 
to believe the best; but we must say, that the orthodoxy of one 
who could call Dr. Priestley a man of ' pure, benevolent, and 

* holy principles,' and who could applaud his sincerity as an ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures, cannot but be regarded as very ques- 
tionable. This surely is not the language in which a Christian 
minister ought to have spoken of one, who, whatever may have 
been his private virtues, was guilty of seeking to reduce him 
who is " the effulgence of Jehovah's glory, and the express 
image of his person," to the level of fallible and fallen man ;— 
of the champion and high priest of a system which, ^o adopt 
the energetic language of Dr. -Wardlaw upon this subject*, *§e- 

* lects for denial and proscription, every thing which is distinc- 

* tive of Christianity, which divests it of all its principles of 
c moral' and spiritual influence, — which destroys the hopes of a. 
< guilty world, by subverting and sweeping with the besom of 
« destruction their only foundation,— which in a word, anni- 

* hilates the gospel.' With what other sentiments than those 
of 'grief and horror,' can a devout Christian possibly contem- 
plate such a system ? We are then reduced to the necessity of 
supposing, either that Parr was a secret favourer of the doc- 
trines of Priestley, or that he was occasionally, by his excessive 

* Discourses on .the Soc. Cont. Pref. to. 4th Edit. 
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love of liberality, betrayed into the use of expressions which 
his more deliberate judgement would have led him to retract. 
But, whatever may hare been the real nature of his theological 
sentiments, they did not interrupt or obstruct him in the ex- 
emplary discbarge of his duties as a parish priest. The friend, 
and almost the father of all his parishioners, he. exerted himself 
to the utmost to promote their comfort and well-being, find bis 
memory is endeared to them by the remembrance of many be- 
nevolent actions. * During the first year of my visit to him 
(1820)/ aays Mr. Stewart in the volume before us, « he bad ad- 
* vanced to his poorer parishioners, and most likely to other 
< indigent and meritorious objects, considerable sums in the v^r 
' of loan, to help them to meet the casualties of an unfavourable 
' season.' (p. 66.) And the same gentleman adds, thai in the 
course of twelve months, be had lent in this way no leaa than 
7002. Such a man required no mitre to distinguish him. (I* 
was also most regular in the performance of all his public duties. 

* The morning of the sabbath at Hatton, was invariably sacred to. 
Parr's privacy, until the hour for divine service was near. He usu- 
ally breakfasted alone in his library about 7 o'clock. A little before 

1 1 , he proceeded with his family and visitors te church The 

first time I saw him officiate, he very much astonished ma by his oc- 
casional pauses, as he went through the lesson, in order to explain 
to the congregation the correct meaning of any ambiguous passages 
or make critical comments on any faulty translations. But the in- 
terruption was far from agreeable, and its effect far from devotional. 
When ascending the pulpit, he carried in his hand a small printed 
octavo, in brown binding, from which he pronounced a discourse. 
His delivery was always animated ; at times somewhat fierce. In 
early life he had been admired as an energetic preacher ; and I have 
no doubt, justly. Throughout the entire service, his face beamed 
with an ardent piety ; and while he subsequently administered the 
sacrament, it assumed an inteaseness of davotion,— even a sacted 
sublimity pf expression/ p. 66. 

But we must now turn -from this literary Nestor, to his friend 
and chronicler, Mr. Barker. Of the manner in which this 
gentleman has discharged his duty, we have already expressed' 
our opinion; but it will be necessary to give a few examples, in 
order to convey any adequate idea of the slovenliness and con~ 
fusion which pervade and disfigure the whole volume. Mr. B. 
is undoubtedly a man of varied learning and much information; 
but did we know nothing of him but what may be gleaned from 
his present work, we should almost feel disposed to apply to 
him the character of Margites. — 

*Of ph IvurruTo iroXXa, x«x£f ¥ rrxurraTo *r«rr«.— 

We are amazed that so much pedantry, egotism, and india* 
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cretion should trove been exhibited by an individual of so much 
learning. He has certainly misnamed his book. " Sketches 
of myself and friends," would have been more descriptive of the 
contents, than the title it at present bears; — at least, this would 
have given some shadow of a reason for the appearance of stf 
many passages detailing Mr. Barker's opinions on varipus 
topics, and the introduction of so many quotations, which - 
swell the sise of the volume,, and have no other connection 
with the general subject, than that they appear to be favourite* 
of the Editor. If the name of any of his ' philosophical ' or 
' intelligent ' or * amiable and talented ' friends is mentioned in 
the text, the reader is immediately hurried to a note, where he 
is presented with a list of the individual's works, (if be has 
written any,) and perhaps with extracts from them ; or if an 
opinion be referred to, we are forthwith furnished with a series 
of quotations, illustrative and demonstrative. Thus, the men- 
tion of bells and of Parr's partiality to a fine chime, produces 
four letters from Mr. B.'s * learned and worthy friend,' H» 8. 
Boyd, Esq. full of dry detail regarding the size, weight, cha- 
racter, and key-note of the principal bells in England ; which 
the writer declares < upon honour,' to be stated * without referr- 
ing to any book or other document;' and the object of all this 
is, to c prove that my (Mr. Boyd's) memory is perhaps equal) 
perhaps superior to Parr's \ f To us it proves something else, 
—that Mr. Boyd's coxcombry is such as would most certainly 
have brought Parr's * whole pickle-salmon tub of invective upon 
his head,' had he ever encountered hhn. 

The general practice of authors, when they have occasion to 
refer to the writings of another, is to content themselves with 
a simple reference to the part of the work to which they allude; 
but this is not Mr. Barker's method. He is too much of a 
gentleman to give bis readers the trouble of a reference. He 
prefers (for their convenience, no doubt), to transfer the whole 
article in question to his own pages 1 Thus, at page 58, we 
are presented with the whole of Addison's paper on dream*, 
from the Spectator; and lest the reader should not be able to 
make up his mind upon this important subject, a treatise is 
subjoined by a Mr. Green, of Ipswich, which occupies nearly 
twelve pages, and to which not even a reference is made in the 
text Further on, we are presented with three entire papers 
from the Adventurer, because Dr. Parr had said that they werfe 
the production of Dr. Johnson, not of Dr. Warton, as is com- 
monly supposed. Now it is certainly very polite in Mr. B. to 
£'ve himself the trouble of transcribing five audi long papers 
r the convenience of his readers ; but with all our gratitude 
for his kindness, we cannot help hinting, that by these and 
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similar achievement*, he has encumbered his volume with very 
unnecessary appendages, and has given it withal a very drop- 
sical and unhealthy appearance. We would also whisper in 
his ear, that less friendly critics might be apt to look upon 
such doings as mere tricks of one well versed in a certain art, 
much loved by lazy authors, and much abhorred by judicious 
purchasers, — the art of book-making ! 

Mr. Barker, it seems, has < no particular zeal for one branch 
' of literature more than another ;' and consequently he has * al- 
4 lowed "ample room and verge enough 9 ' for the philosophical 
' discussions of his friend, John Fearn, Esq* This is rather 
strange, in a work devoted to Dr. Parr ; but let us consider the 
circumstances of the case. Mr. F., it appears, has written la 
work, in which, amidst much that is whimsical and absurd, he 
lays down one solid principle, viz. * that, but for a variety in 
* our sensations of colour, we should never, by means of the 
4 organ of sight, acquire any knowledge of figures or distances.' 
This opinion, the late Dugald Stewart notices, in his disserta- 
tion on the history of metaphysical science, without telling the 
'world to whom it is indebted for so precious a discovery; — an 
omission not a little grievous to Mr. Fearn, who thus saw 
4 the labours of a life-time ' unacknowledged ; and he accord- 
ingly wrote to Professor Stewart, 'requesting him to supply the 
deficiency as quickly as possible. Instead, however, of granting 
this request, Mr. S. returned- for answer, that the opinion in 
question, though certainly laid down by Mr. F. ? had always ap- 
peared to him a manifest truth, and had been hinted at in 
books at least fifty years older than Mr. Fearn. With this 
assurance, however, this gentleman was not to be satisfied ; and 
accordingly, he brought himself and Mr. S. before the public, 
by addressing to that distinguished individual two lengthy 
letters on the subject, in the " Sunday Times " newspaper. Of 
these letters, no notice was taken by Mr. S.; and Mr. Fearn 
and his writings were beginning to be forgotten, if indeed they 
were ever much noticed, by the public To prevent, hotvever, 
so dire a catastrophe as utter oblivion, and to refresh the 
memory of the world with the recital of his merits and his 
wrongs, he no sooner hears of his friend Mr. Barker's intention 
to publish the work now before us, than, thinking it a 4 channel 
4 peculiarly fit and effective 9 for his purpose, he collects together 
•all his correspondence with Professor Stewart, — a controversy 
between himself and Lady Mary Shepherd, oh some of his own 
peculiar doctrines, — a 4 Synoptical Minute of Anti-Tooke/ a 
work he has recently published, — along with all the fine thing* 
•that have ever been said of him in private letters, reviews, 8cc, 
and dismisses the whole budget to Mr* B., who most compla- 
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centlv dedicates to it 107 pages of his «• Parriana I" Now we 
should have had less objection to this, seeing it is an act of be- 
nevolence to his friend, had these papers contained any thing 
that could in any degree have repaid the perusal ; but that he 
should have given so much space to discussions so palpably 
empty and useless, is altogether intolerable. We wilt not go 
the length of asserting, that we have never met with any thing 
so absurd and trifling as the contents of these papers of Mr. 
Fearn, because human folly puts on so many phases, that it is 
often difficult to tell which is the most ridiculous ; but really 
we cannot at this moment bring to mind any work which sets , 
common sense and sound reason more at defiance, — except, per- 
haps, some of the mystified reveries of Mr. B.'s ' philosophical 
friend/ Thomas Taylor, of Platonic fame, — than do these 

* metaphysical labours of a life-time.' 

■ Bullatis nugis 

Pagina turgescit, dare pondus idonea fumo ? 

We have often smiled at the whimsies and conceits of half- 
fledged metaphysicians, but we hardly expected to find one 
who had devoted his * life-time' to the study, seriously telling 
us, in the nineteenth century, that 'the human mind is a flexible 
', spherule, 9 and gravely talking of 'the edge of a sensation of one 

* colour, met by the edge of a sensation of another colour !' JRi- 
sum teneatis f Yet, this is but a specimen of Mr. Fearn's 
metaphysics. Really, if Mr. B. opens his pages for such 
puerile trash, he may open them for any thing ; and accordingly, 
in the next volume, (for he promises more,) we may expect a few 
lucubrations from some of his mathematical friends, set off with 
a few elegant sonnets, or a selection of Cambridge puns. It 
would be better at once to establish a sort of Ehcyclopediacal 
Magazine, wherein he might gratify his benevolent heart, by 
inserting the effusions of his friends. We shall be curious to 
see of what stuff his second volume will be composed. 

Art. VIII. 1. The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts, 
pp. 962. 12 Plates, rrice 12*. in Silk. London. Longman 
and Co. 1829. 

2. The Gem. A Literary Annual. Edited by Thomas Hood, Esq. 
pp. 324. 15 Plates. Price 12*. London. Marshall. 1829. 

S. The Keepsake for MDCCCXXIX. Edited by Frederick Mansel 
Reynolds. 8vo. pp. 360. 19 Plates. Price 21*. in Silk. Lon- 
don. Hurst and Co. 1829. 

HPHESE three crimson-petaled annuals have blown since our 

-■• last publication. We have received the specimens too 

late to enter at much length into a description of their specific 

characteristics. Like other « flowers of cold weather \ their 

* hidden virtues, and even their fragrance, are less thought of 
« than their gay and glittering appearance.' Without a meta- 
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pbor, the plates, together with the * silken sheen ' of their 
outward adorument, appear to be what the Editors and Pro- 
prietors of these toys of literature seem chiefly to rely upon for 
a ready sale. The Artists take the lead, in this case, of the 
poets ; and the very soul of these volumes,— which in fact sur- 
vives the body, and is found existing in a separate state after 
the literary part is dead,— consists of the prints* To these, 
therefore, we shall first address our remarks. 

Mr. Watts has certainly exerted himself this year with great 
success. His twelve subjects have the rare merit of being all 
w<ell chosen, which is more than we can say of the most splen- 
did of the rival publications, We do not mean to compliment 
him, or rather his artists, so far as to say, that either the de- 
signs or the engravings are all of the highest quality. Ehren- 
breitstein, by Turner, is a gem. Sir Walter Scott, by Leslie, 

* cannot fail,' as the Editor says, * of proving of the highest in- 

* terest to the public; it is, the Editor has reason to know, con- 
4 sidered by Sir Walter Scott's family to be by far the best 

* likeness of him that has yet appeared/ The Proposal, by 
Leslie, is extremely clever and spirited ; it is taken from a 
larger painting. 1 he Departure of Mary, Queen of Scots, by 
Leahy, is a beautiful groupe ; and the Sisters, by Stephanoff, 
forms an attractive print for the shops. There is another by 
the same artist, which is a failure. Danby has a gorgeous 
landscape ; there is a well engraved plate from a mythological 
design by Hilton, not much to our taste ; and a pretty plate 
enough by Farrier, Minny O'Donnell's Toilet. The rest are 
but common-place, and Westall's is very poor. 

c The merit due for the selection and character of the em- 

* bellishments ' of " The Gem," we are told, 'is attributable to 
' the taste and judgement of A. Cooper, Esq., the Royal Aca- 

* demician, who has kindly taken that department under his 

* able and especial care.' Messrs. Hood and Marshall have, 
we think, in this, exercised a sound discretion. The plates 
are very spirited and tasteful, and admirably engraved. The 
Widow, by Leslie, is a most lovely and touching plate, one of 
the few that would tempt us to the purchase of the volume that 
contained them ; but the sentiment of the design is profaned by 
the heartless ribaldry by which it is ' illustrated. 9 The Painter's 
Study, from Chalon, is very elegant and poetical; and Cooper 
has two companion plates, May Talbot, and the FaraweU, 
which are excellent embellishments, making every one curidus 
to read about them. Hero and Leander, from Howard, is a 
truly classical subject, admirably engraved; and the Young 
Helvetian is a very pleasing, and will prove, we have no doubt, 
an attractive plate. The Embarkation of the Doge of Venice, 
is very brilliant, clever, and interesting, but the engraving ap- 
pears to us to want finish. Bone's Fisherman's Daughter too* 
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a very pretty landscape, is marred fay some defect in the en- 
graving of the head ; the face looks dirty. Altogether, the vo- 
lume does great credit to Mr. Cooper and his Artists. 

' On the various departments of the Keepsake, the enor- 
1 roous sum of eleven thousand guineas has been expended.' 
Need we say one word of the superlative perfection, * both in 

* literary matter and in pictorial illustration \ of this costly 
work ? There is a landscape from Turner, the Lake of Al- 
bano, which cannot, indeed, be easily over-praised; and his 
Lago Maggiore is almost as good. Stothard has a lovely gar- 
den scene from Boccacio; and Stephanoif, who always throws 
in stage effect, has four plates which will serve ad captandum, 
and one of them, Clorinda, is interesting, though it looks too 
much like a scene at Covent Garden. As to the rest, we can- 
not say that the proportion of the eleven thousand guineas laid 
out upon them, has been well bestowed. The Laird's Jock, bv 
Corbould, is execrable ; Westell's Lucy has been given with 
variations, a hundred times; and Richter's Ann Page and 
Slender is a disgusting failure. Ann Page is an awkward, 
leering, ill-drawn creature ; Slender, a grinning, slavering, 
ricketty idiot, without a spark of humour in the conception, or 
of skill in the execution. Mrs. Peel and the Duchess of Bed- 
ford are — fine engravings. 

With regard to the literary part, we have already men- 
tioned, that we cannot -say much, having received the volumes 
too late in the month to examine their contents. The tran- 
scendent superiority of the Keepsake is, however, by no means 
very apparent. Sir Walter's contributions wall of course en- 
sure the sale of the volume, and atone for much that is me- 
diocre or worse — for Mr. Coleridge's dull and vulgar epigrams, 
Mr. Reynolds's equally abortive attempts at wit, and the pros- 
ing of the sagacious gentleman who has made the discovery, that 

* Mr. Richter is an artist admirably qualified to illustrate Shak- 
c speare !' 

The Literary Souvenir, so far as we are able to judge, is 
ably edited, and fully maintains the character of the former 
volumes. But we must forbear all other extract, in favour of 
the following most extraordinary poem by the Editor of the 
Gem, — which for real genius, deep feelipg, and thrilling effect, 
exceeds any thing that we have for a long time met with. Is 
it possible, that the Author of this poem could so mistake 
his gift and calling, as to squander his fine talents, to the sa- 
crifice of his better feelings, upon Whims and Oddities ! 

* The Dream of Eugene A bam. 

1 Twas in the prime of summer* time, 
An. evening calm and coot; 

s F a 
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And four-and-tweoty hmy boys 

Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran and some that leapt, 

Like troutlets in a pool. 
4 Away they sped with gamesome minds, 

And souls untouched by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wickets in : 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over the town of Lynn. 
4 Like sportive deer they coursed about, 

And shouted as they ran, — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 

As only boyhood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 
' His hat was off, his vest apart, 

To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 
For a burning thought was in his brow, 

And his bosom ill at ease : 
So he lean'd his head on his hands, and read 

The book between his knees ! 
4 Leaf after leaf he turn'd it o'er, 

Nor ever glanced aside ; 
For the peace of his soul he read that book 

In the golden eventide : 
Much study bad made him very lean, 

And pale, and leaden-eye'd. 
4 At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain'd the dusky covers close, 

And fix'd the brazen hasp : 
" O God, could I so close my mind, 

And clasp it with a clasp 1 
4 Then leaping on his feet upright, 

Some moody turns he took,— 
Now up the mead, then down the mead, 

And past a shady nook, — 
And, lo ! he saw a little boy 

That pored upon a book I 
4 44 My gentle lad, what is't you read- 
Romance or fairy fable ? 
Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? " 
The young boy gave an upward glance,— 

" It is 'The Death of Abel."' 
4 The Usher took sir hasty strides, 

As smit with sudden pain,— * 
Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again ; 
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And down he sat betide the lad, 

And talk'd with him of Cain ; 
1 And, long since then, of bloody men. 

Whose deeds tradition saves ; , 
Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 

And hid in sudden graves ; 
Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn. 

And murders done in caves ; 
4 And how the sprites of injured men 

Shriek upwards from the sod,— 
Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 

To shew the burial clod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 

Are seen in dreams from God 1 
4 He told how murderers walk the earth 

Beneath the curse of Cain, — 
With crimson clouds before their eyes, 

And flames about their brain : 
For blood has left upon their souls 

Its everlasting stain ! 
' " And well," quoth he, " I know, for truth, 

Their pangs must be extreme,— 
Wo, wo, unutterable wo— 

Who spill life's sacred stream I 
For why r Methought, last night, I wrought » 

A murder in a dream I 
* One that had never done me wrong— ^ 

A feeble man, and old ; 
I led him to a lonely field, 

The moon shone clear and cold : 
Now here, said I, this man shall die, 

And I will have his gold 1 
1 Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 

And one with a heavy stone, 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— 

And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my foot, 

But lifeless flesh and bone 1 
1 Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 

That could not do me ill ; 
And yet lieerld him all the more, 

For lying there so still i 
There was a manhood in his look, 

That murder could not kill 1 
4 And, lo I the universal air 

Seem'd lit with ghastly flame,— 
Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 

Were looking down m blame : 
I took the tkatt man by the hand, 
And caird upon his, mum) 1 
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4 Oh God, it mad* me quake to see 
Such tense within the slain! 

But when I tonchM the' lifeless day, 
The blood gush'd out amain I 

For every clot, a burning spot, 
Was scorching in my brain 1 

* My head was like an ardent coa), 

My heart as solid ice ; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 

Was at the Devil's price : 
A dozen times I groaned ; the dead 

Had never groan'd but twice! 
' And now from forth the frowning sky, 

From the heaven's topmost height, 
I heard a voice— the awful voice 

Of the blood-avenging sprite :— ■ 
" Thou $uilry man ! take up thy dead, 

And hide it from my sight I " 
4 I took the dreary body up, 

And cast it in a stream,—- 
A sluggish water, black as ink, 

The depth was so extreme. 
My gentle boy, remem ber this 

Is nothing but a dream ! 
4 Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 

And vanished in the pool t 
Anon ieleansed my bloody hands 

And wash'd my forehead cool. 
And sat among the urchins young 

That evening to the school ! 
4 Oh heaven, to think of their white souls, 

And mine so black and grim ! 
I could oat share in childish prayer. 

Nor join in evening hymn : 
Like a devil *f the pit 1 seem'd, 

'Mid holy cherubim! 
4 And peace went with them one and all, 

And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt waa my grim chamberlain 

That lighted me to bed, 
And drew my midnight curtain* reuod, 

With fingers bloody red ! 

• All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fever'd eyes I dare not close, 

But stared aghast at Sleep : 
For Sin had rendered unto her 

The keys of hell to keep ! 
1 All night May in agony, 

From weary chime to chime, 
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With one besetting horrid hint, 

That rack'd me all the time. — 
A mighty yearning like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime ! 
4 One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 

AH other thoughts its slave; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 

Did that temptation crave, — 
Still urging me to go and see 

The dead man in his grave ? 
' Heavily I rose up, — as soon 

As light was in tbe sky,— 
And sought the black accursed pool 

With a wild misgiving eye ; 
And I saw the dead in the river bed, 

For the faithless stream was dry ! 
' Merrily rose the lark, and shook 

The dewdrop from its wing ; 
But I never mark'd its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 

Under the horrid thing. 

• With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 

I took him up and ran,—. 
There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 

I hid the murder d man ! 

* And all that day I read in school, 

But my thought was other where ; 
As soon as the mid-day task was done, 

In secret I was there : 
And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 

And still the corse was bare ! 
4 Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again— again, with a dizzy brain, 

The human life 1 take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, 

Like Cranmer's at the stake. 
4 And still no peace for the restless clay 

Will wave or mould allow ; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul,— 

It stands before me now !" — 
The fearful boy looked up, and saw 

Huge drops upon his brow ! 
' That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin eyelids kiss'd, . 
Two stern- faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist; 
And Eugene Aram walked between, 

With gyves upon his wrist/ 
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Art. IX. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



Early in December will be published, 
price if. hot-pressed and neatly bound, em- 
bellished with teveral beautiful engravings 
by M . U. Sears, and handsomely printed 
by W. Sears, a new and cheap Ann**!, 
entitled Aflbction's Offering, a Book for 
all Seasons, but especially designed as a 
Christmas and New Year's Gift, or Birth- 
day Present, from Fathers, Mothers, Sis- 
ters, Brothers, Uncles, Aunts, and other 
Relatives and Friends, to the Juvenile 
Branches of their respective Famines. It 
will also be a' most convenient and appro- 
priate Prise Book for 8chools. 

In the course of December will be pub- 
lished, The Circle of the Seasons for the 
Year 1829, with a newly digested Preface 
on the phenomena of the corning Year. 

Early in January will be published, fn 
2 vols. 8vo n Morning Exercises for the 
Closet for every Day throughout the Year. 
By the Rev. W. Jay, of Bath. Together 
with the Eleventh Edition of Family Pray- 
ers, by the same Author. 

The Rev. Charles Forster, BJ>. Chan- 
cellor of Ardfert, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Limerick, has in the 
press, Mabometanism Unveiled: being an 
attempt to explain, on new, but strictly 
Scriptural principles, the growth and per- 
manence or the Arch-heresy; founded on 
an examination of History, both Sacred and 



Saracenic and of Prophecy, as delivered in 
the Old and New Testament 

Preparing for publication, The Vestry 
and Cottage Library of Divinity, Ecclesi- 
astical History, and Biography ; in a series 
of duodecimo volumes, to be published 
Monthly. The first volume, containing 
Baxter's Treatise on Conversion, will be 
ready in January 1829. Edited by T. 
Rstsell, A.M. 

On the 1st of January, 10*9, wffl be 
published, in a small volume, A Help to 
the Private and Domestic Reading of the 
Holy S criptur e s : Comprising, Addresses 
on the Subject as a Duty, and tan best 
manner of performing it, — on the Inspira- 
tion of the Sacred Writer*/— on the sym- 
bolical language of Prophecy,— on the col- 
lection of the Sacred Books,— a digest of 
the Books of the OW Testament, with the 
method of reading them in chr onological 
order : an epitome of the Jewish History^ 
from the time of the Old Testament to the 
New,— of the Life of Christy— of the La- 
bours of the Apostle Paul; arrangement 
of the Books of the New Testament, and 
an analysis of Mr. Mode's scheme of the 
Apoc^ypse. By the Rev. J. T^M^iM 

Mr. WQHam Carpenter is preparing for 
publication, Popular Lectures on Bfclkal 
Criticism arid Interpretation. 



Art. X. WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



MMCXLLAWXOUS. 

The State of the Curates, of the Ourch 
of England: a Letter addressed to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
consequence of the publication of the Rev. 
W. S. Gary's Horn Catechetic*. By a 
Parish Priest 



On Completeness of Ministerial Qualifi- 
cation. By John Howard Hinton, M.A. 
ISmo. 2t. 

The Paternal Discipline of Affliction, 



- the substance of two Discourses ; togcthu 
wkh Self Scrutiny, the substance of a Dis- 
course delivered at St. Thomas's Square, 
Hackney. By the Rev. Henry Forster 
Burner, M.A. Is. 

An Examination of Scripture Difficul- 
ties, elucidating nearly Seven Hundred 
Passages in the Old end New Testaments, 
designed for the use of general readers. 
By William Carpenter, Author of A Po- 
pular Introduction to the Study of th* 
Scriptures, A Scripture Natural History^ 
&c 8vo. 10*. 
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VOL, X^X. NEW SERIES. 



ABYSSINI ANa Pearce oil the ways and 
manners ot, 128, 4. 

A father's lament,- ttanxas by Wm+Howitt, 
462,3. 

Agra, description <f the prmdnce and city of, 
184 ; iU population, ib. ; baptist mission 

. at that place, 184,5. 

Akbar, the emperor, us attempt to introduce 
a new religion into India, 184. 

Album, Watts'* poetical, 368, etseq.; the 
treasure* of the deep, a poem, 374* 6. 

Allegories, TyndaUs remark* on, 416, et seq. 

A lm anac, the companion to the, 164, et sap. 
design of the work, 166 ; moral evil of 
the poor-rate, 166,7. 

Amulet, the, 468, et see. ; contributors and 
subjects, 467 ; fragments of a journey 
over the Bracken, by Mr. Coleridge 467, 
8.; limes written upon the death of the 
Prince** Charlotte, 468, 9; the Bote of 
Fenmck Dak, 469, 70 ; subjects of the 
plates, 476. 

Anderson's, Chris topher, historical sketches 
of the native Irish, and their descendants, 
SiSy etseq. 

Angria, the Mahratta pirate, hit letter to 
Governor Boone, 803, 4. 

" An hour too many,** 456, et seq. 

Animals, worship of t hypothesis of Sir Wm. 
Drummond co n c e r ni ng the, 48 ; extract 
from the Modern Traveller, on the same 
euQect, ib. 

Anniversary, the, 464, et seq. principal con- 
tributors to the work, 474 ; tines to a 
friend on his returning to Ceylon as a 
missionary after a visit to England, 474, 
5.; subjects of the leading articles, 4?6 ; 
designs and execution ot the plates, 
475, 6. 

Aram, Eugene, dream of, 671, et seq* 

Asylums, lunatic suggestions by Dr. Bur- 
rows, /or regulating them, 816, 1. 

Auldjo's narrative of an ascent to the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, 146, et seq.; topo- 
graphical illustrations of the work, 146; 
providential escape of the Author and hit 
guides Jrom the effects of an avalanche, 
147; difficulties of the ascent, 148,9; 
second escape of the Author, 149 ; the 
party are overtaken by attorm, 149,60; 



alarming state of the Author, 160; ad* 

Aurungsebe, his conquests, power, &c 294, 

eta*. . » 

Aurungaeha's brass gun, 129. 

Babington on the Bandoo coolies in Mala- 
bar, 131. 

Babylon, on the extent of the walls of, 41. 

Baker's history and antiauities of the county 
of Northampton, 233, et seq. ; merits of 
the work, 234; the hundreds described 
in me present volume, ib.; milk formerly 
manorial appendages, 235; Daventry 
still under this feudal subjection, ib. ; 
Borough-hill, the last encampment of 
King Charles's army, 236 ; seizure of 
Lambert the republican, by Ingoldsby, 

, 286, 7; British tumuli opened, 238; 
origin of the dissenting interest at Daven- 
try,h\ { cow of the royal licence far the 
chapel, 239; Daventry academy, its 
foundation, tutors, Ac. ib.; curious .be- 
quest of a knight of Fawsley, 240 ; re- 
markable coincidence in history, con- 
nected with the parish of Sulgrave and 
Wardon, 241. 

Bali, or Little Java, 6. 

Balkan, Dr. Walsh's description of the pos- 
tage of, 92; it* Jim practicable passes, ib. 
note.* 

Barker's Parriana, 661, etseq.; short sketch 
of the fife of Dr. Parr, 562, et seq. / en- 
ters at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
662; his successive promotions, and 
death, 563, 4; his character, 564, 6; 
theological sentiments, 565, 6; his regu- 
larity in the performance of his public 
duties, 566 ; menu of the work, ib. et seq. 

Barry, notice at, 636. 

Barton's time's takings and leavings, 468. 

Battles, naval, of Great Britain, &c 441, et 
teq. 

Beauclerk's journey to Marocco, 279. 

Bedell translates the entire Bible into native 
Irish, 348, 9. 

Beechey, Captain, most eastern point of the 
North American coast visited by him, 
392 ; tee Franklin, Captain. 

Bejapoor, CapL Sykett description of the 
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ruins of 188 ; mausoleum of BulUn Ma- 
homed 6hah, so. 

Bennet'i rneasoiraof *k* lift- of the Rev. 
David Bogue, 103, of seq. 

JUaie, *A* engraver, short account of him, 
686,7. 

BlomfiehTs, Bp. sermon on the Christian's 
duty towards criminal*, 545, etseq.i tee 
Prison Disdpline* 

Bloomodd's recensio synoptic* annotationis 
ncm, 488, ct seq. ; litoeary qn al iflr a tioni 
of the Author, 488} nil doctrinal inter- 
pretation of the New Testament not 
trustworthy, 489 ; remarks on the merits 
of the work, 480; on the order of dea- 
cons, •»; ike age f 'Berah,- 481; the 
Egyptian ting not knowing Joseph, 431, 
8; change <f a*ut$ name k> Penm% IBM ; 
Bom* i. and iv. 488 ; remarks en the 6th 
chapter, 468, 4; em viH. ver. 38, 484; 
eh. ix and iiij ib. / ch. xL rer. 98, 466 ; 
8CW.iv.rer. 6,486,6; GaZ.iL rer. 19, 
486; 1 Tim. iv. ver. 10, 467; Twus, uu 
8, 488; ver. 10; Jftt.xm. 7; eorjeiud- 
ing remarks on the work, 488, 40. 

Bogue, the Rev. David, Bennet*s memoirs 
of the lifeo£ 188, et seq; Us birth place, 
education, &&, 108; was licensed to 
preach in the church of Scotland, ib. t is 
advised by hu father to go to London, 
104; he engages aa a p reacher, &e. in 
London, so; goes to Holland, but de- 
clines to remain there as a preacher,*. ; 
remarks on bis religious character when 
young, 104, 6 ; he adopts the sentiments 
of the Independents, 106 ; remarks of 
ike Author on the piainness of hu 
preaching, 106 ; rise, Ac. of the Oosport 
academy, 108, 9 ; origin of the London 
Missionary Society, 10$, et seq. ; Dr. 
Bogue's devotedneu to that ofyect, 111,8; 
his family afflictions, 118; remarkable 
incidents previous, to his last illness, 118, 
4 ; the Author's remarks on Dr. Bogue 
as a preacher, 116; his manner in prayer, 
aft,; natural timidity of hie character, 
116; his genuine benevolence, &c aft.; 
his character as a man, 1 17, et seq. 

Bombay, transactions of the literary So- 
ciety of, 18S, et seq. ; subjects of the se- 
cond volume, ib. ; contents of the third 
volume, 187,^r seq. 

Boodhists, in India, remarks on them, 181, 
et seq. ; variance of the two great religious 
sects in India, the Brahmins ana the 
Boodhists, 138 ; description qfa colossal 
figure of Boodh, ib. ; opinions of Captain 
tykes, and Mr. Brskine, on the excava- 
tions in India, 138; the three classes 
of excavations, ib. $ the southern excava- 
tion* partly Boodhic, 138 ; different ages 
of the excavations, Q>.; remarkable in- 



scription to Boodh, ib.; BrahminUm, 
properly so called, has ceased in Iotas, 
18*; em of the last Boodh, 186; the 
Jhnmists put down before the Jains, 136; 
on the' seven classes of the Indians as 
mentioned by the ancients, 137; Mr. 
Brskine on the era of the origin o/Bood- 
hism, 138, 9; distinctive characteristics 
of the Brahmins and the BouddkuU, 138, 
40 ; on the curled hair of Boodh, HI ; 
M. Klaproth's account of the saint, 141, 
8 ; thought by Captain FranckBn to hare 
been an Ethiop, 1 48 ; Guadama not tjte 
original Boodh, 143. 

Book, account of a remarkable' one, fut- 
Ushed by a Jewish rabbi, converted tr 
Christianity, 88. 

Biadwardrne, account of his writings, Ac 
2%6,etseq. 

Briggs*s Letters, addressed to a young per- 
son m India, 881, et seq.; the Author 
argues in favour of Sutteeiim, 309; re- 
marks on the nature of the subjection 
under which India is held by the British, 
ib. 

Bor row s 1 * commentaries on the causes, 
forms, ate. of insanity, 310, et seq. ; what 
is insanity ? 818, 3 ; remarks on the 
assertion that delusion is not necessarily 
a constituent of insanity, SIS ; Dr. Bur- 
rows'* strictures on Pbu*ts assumptions, 
313,4; delusion the essence of insanity, 
814; striking case of a female patient, 
ib.; the question of religion considered 
in connexion with insanity, 515 ; whether 
inflammation of the brain, and of the 
mmd, are me same tMng, 31 5;. ejections 
of the mmd more remediable than usually 
supposed, 315, 6 ; suggestions of the Ait- 
thorfor regulating lunatic asylums, S16> 
7 ; average number of cures in the pub- 
He institutions of this country, 317, d; 
injurious consequences to insane patients- 
from frequent interviews with fsdrnds, 
318, 9 ; insanity on the decrease in Bri- 
tain, 319 ; jproportion of suicides in Co- 
penhagen, Benin, Paris, and London, A. ; 
observations on the Author's opinions in 
reference to self-destruction, 319, 80; 
statement of four recent cases of suicide, 
380, et seq. ; posthumous disgrace a pre- 
ventive of suicide, 388 ; on the sup- 
posed hereditary nature of insanity, 883, 4. 

Butler's questions in Roman history, && 
181^ ** teq.i specimen of the work, 188. 

Cemetery, Jewish, at Constantinople, 86. 

Charge, Dr. Ryder's, delivered to the dio- 
cese of Lichfield and "Coventry, at his 
second visitation, 646. 

Charity, Christian, explained, by A. Barnes, 
356, et seq. 
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Charles the First, D' Israeli's commentaries 
on the life and reign of, 97, et seq. 

Charles, the Rev. T., late of Bala, Morgan's 
brief history of the life and labours of, 
445, et seq. 

China, the antiquity of the empire of, exag- 
gerated t 9. 
^Chinese, the, had no real science of their 
own, 9. 

Ching, a Chinese governor, extracts from a 
proclamation by him, 10, et seq. 

Christianity, &c, Shoberl's present state of, 
188, et seq. 

Chur, one of the Himalaya mountains, de- 
scription of it, 4, 5. 

Churches, in Moscow, number of the, 498. 

Church of Christ, Noel's brief inquiry into 
the prospects of the, &c. 193, et seq. 

Church, the ancient Jewish, the book of 
psalms a testimony, of its pure devotion, 
376. 

Cistern, subterranean, at Constantinople, 89. 

Coats*s present state of the township of 
Lony, in the valley of the Beema, 130. 

Companion to the almanac, 164, et seq. 

Cooke, the late Rev. John, Bedford's me- 
moirs, &c. of, 558, et seq. 

Cooke's practical and pathological inquiry 
into the sources and effects of derange- 
ment in the digestive organs, 310, et seq. ; 
Dr. Ferriar on the belief of ghostly vi- 
sitation, 385 ; remarkable case related by 

. the Author, 386; remarks on diet, quan- 
tity of, frequency, $c, 387, 8. 

Cossacks brought under the banner of Rus- 
sia, by Marshal MUnnich, 81. 

Cotton's typographical gazetteer, 151, et 
seq. ; remarks on the Author's statements 
of his difficulties, 158 ; Alt account of 
Winchester, <J-c. 158, 3 ; rapid progress 
qfthe art of printing, 153, 4. 

Couriers, Russian cabinet, rapid travelling 
of the, 491. 

Criminals, the Christian's duty towards ; a 
sermon by Dr. Blomfield, 645, et seq. ; 
see Prison Discipline. 

Croaugh Patrick, a mountain near Castle- 
bar, in Connaugfit, feat achieved by St. 
Patrick there, 450; the hermit of the 
mountain, ib. ; absurd popish observances 
carried on there, ib. 

Croly's beauties of the British poets, 368, 
et seq.; list of the poets whose, works 
furnish subjects, 373, 4. 
Cunningham's anniversary, 464, et seq. 

Dallaway's, Harriet, manual of heraldry for 
amateurs, 181, et seq.; heraldry aflbrds 
elucidations of historical facts, 188; the 
book written for Prince Arthur to learn 
heraldry, stUl extant, ib. 



Danube, Planche's descent of the, from 
Ratisbon to Vienna, 173, et seq. 

Daventry, foundation of its academy, its 
tutors, &c 839. 

Delusion, the essence of insanity, 314* 

Diet and habits of the Hindoos; prevailing 
error respecting them, 866. 

Disraeli's commentaries on the life and 
reign of King Charles the First, 97. 
et seq. ; qualifications, for a writer of his- 
tory, 97, 8 ; the Author's account qfhis 
authorities, 98 ; his coarse abuse of Mr. 
Brodie, 99 ; attacks Mr. HaUam, ib. ; 
his disingenuous remarks on Hampden,' 
100 ; his character of Charles the First, 
101 ; observations on it, ib. 

Distinctions, religious, no bar to eligibility 
to office in Russia, 493. 

DrummondTs origines, Ac, 38, et seq.; 
etymology, as a means of investigation, 
&c, of very uncertain application, 39 ; 
subjects of the present inquiry, 40 ; dif- 
ferent opinions of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus respecting the extent of the 
walls of Babylon, 41 ; the author attempts 
to reconcile them* ib. ; antediluvian his- 
tory of Babylon probably fabulous, 41, 
8. ; conjectures respecting the dispersion 
of mankind after the flood, 48, 3 ; on the 
formation of the Delta of the Nile, 44 ; 
observations on the Author's proposed 
derivation of the name Egypt, 46; on 
the identity and the diversity ai some of 
the religious systems of the ancients, 46 ; 
the Author's hyjwthesis qfthe origin qfthe 
worship of animals, 46 ; extraetjrom the 
Modern Traveller on the same sulgect, ib. 

Duff's History of the Mahrattas, 881, et seq. 

Egypt, opinions respecting the derivation of • 

- its name, 45. 

Ekins's naval battles of Great Britain, &c, 
441, et seq. ; cutting the enemy's Unes 
introduced by Sir Charles Douglas, 448; 
and abojUHng locks to the cannon, 443 ; 
Rodney's coolness in fght, ib.'; fatal con- 
sequences of bad seamanship, 443, 4 ; 
any set of men may be made skilful, 444 ; 
doubling the enemy's line, the manoeuvre 
of Sir Thomas Foley, 445. 

Ellis's historical inquiries respecting the 

, character of Edward Hyde, earl of Cla- 
rendon, &c, 97, et seq. j summary of 
the Lord Chancellor's character, 108, 3. 

Envy, the epidemic of the human race, 
367, et seq. 

Epistle of St Paul the Apostle, to the Ro- 
mans, Terrot's introductory paraphrase 
and notes to the, 508, et seq. 

Erskine on the remains of the Boudhists 

- in India, 127, 138, et seq. 

a 8 
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Krskine's unconditional rroeaess of tbe 
Gospel, 608, et sea. See Roseau*. 

Esjnonage, rigorous ^Mf* «/t «» .sfcMsit, 
497,8. 

EstabUshnieirts, missiosiery, &c^ Shoberi't 
present state of, 188, * My. 

Etymology, as a mens of investigation, 
of very uncertain sanitation, S& 

Evangelische Kircben-zeitung ; toe Neo- 
logism, German, 

Fragments of a journey over the Bracken, 
Ones by Jtr.Oifevfee, 467, 8. 

Fragments, oriental, by Mem Hack, 94. 

Franckltn's researches on the tenets and 
doctrines of the Jeynea and Boodhfets, 
193,* «*v 

Franklin's, Capt, narrative of a second 
expedition to the snores of tbe Pokr sea, 
&c., 886, H $eo. f tbe question of tbe 
nort h - west passage, as an object of sci- 
entific curiosity, is mtistaotofhy deter- 
mined, 386; CapL F.'e liberal vindica- 
tion, and testimony ef ike merits of Sir 
Jtes\ Mackemae, 386 ; jamckms prepa- 
rations for tbe expedition, 387 ; hs pri- 
mary proceedings, ib.t they meet their 
old copjvr- Indian friends at Fort Reso- 
lution, 387, 8f a dmhubk s e sm n t mli 
and conduct of them Indians* to. # de- 
parture of the main party for Besshleke, 
to prepare for the winter, 388; CapLF. 
descends the Mackenzie river, and ar- 
rives at water decidedly salt, 388, 9; 
the whole party assemble at Foci Fsank- 
Un to winter, 889 ; mode of passin g the 
winter, so. t separation of the party into 
three divisions for active operations, ib.t 
the main party proceed under Cap*. F. 
to the west, with the inseni of meeting 
Capt. Beechey at Icy Capo, ib. t the se- 

. cond party, under Dr. Richardson, pro- 
ceed towards Copper-mine river, 380, 
90; Copt, F.'s party roughly attacked 
by the Esouimauw, JJ90, 1; extreme 
point reached by the party, to the west, 
898* most eastern point at I sis as* by 
Captain Beechey, on the east, k\ f ex- 
tent of coast left unexplored, to.* sesurn 
of the party, u\j ihttr providential es- 
cape from the treacherous design* of a 
strong body of mountain Indians, 892, 
8 ; the boats reach Fort Franklin, 893; 
dangers, success, and return of Dr. 
Richardson's party, ib. ; Capt. Franklin 
and Dr. Richardson meet at Cumber- 
land-house, t6w; return of the whole 
party to England, to,; re m a rka ble ac- 
count of a north Indian woman, 894; 
traditions of the Chipeweyan Indians, 
895, 6; Capt Franklin's opinion re- 



tfa coast east of Case Ttm- 
agsin, so. 
friendship's offering, 463, et *fs*j Hi ess- 
racier, subjects, and contributors, 469; 
verses written under a portmt of IkekU 
Mev. Dr. Jk*. Waugk, 469,60; ok 
on leaving Scotland, by W. Kauai* 
460, 1 1 sonnet by T. Moscee, m Smd 
journeying to Damascus, 461; * fi- 
tter's lament, by W. Bom% 462, 3; 
extracts from Miss Mdfaarts arm con- 
tributions, 463, staff.; subjscts of tst 
plates, 476, 7. 

Gazettes, Peking, extracU from, Id 
Gazetteer, Cotton's typographical, 1M, 

' etseq. 
Gazotteea, WUKamsU nisawoary, 188, A 

sea. 
Gem, the, by Thomas Heed, 669, d «f> 
Gentiles, M'Neile's times of die, lW,ds*. 
Good's, John Mason, occasionil thoughu 

on select texts of scripture, t$& 
Gospel the unconditional freawi sf to, 

Erskme's essays on, 608, et ftf. 
Granville's St Petersburgh, 481, a as* 

See Russia. 
Graves, ancient, in India, Capt Yoxtgi 

account of some, 91* 
Great Britain Usustmted; thedrtsmpty 

Westell, engraved by B. Rndm, 4JM 

Greeks, the hatred of the Jem ***** 
them m Turkey, 96, 7. 

Grotefend, Dr., his successful sttflBfb to 
decipher the cuneiform mscripaooc, l^i 
Professor Heeren on the fird specmcf 
cuneiform writing, 186; *i *V» 
Asiatic 196,7. 

Gun, brass, of Anrungzebe, 189. 

Hack's, Maria, oriental fragments, 94 
Hall, Bishop, Jones's account of ha fife 

and times, 366, et sea. 
Hall's amulet, 463, etaeq. 
Hall's, Mrs. 8. 0, juvenile forget men* 

471, et sea. 
Hammer's notice of * the mirror of en* 

tries\ 183. 
Heber, Bishop, kis character ef tke Ba- 

deos, 878, 9. 
Meeren, Pro f e s sor , on cuneifbrm «***$ 

186* 
Heraldry, Harriet DsUaway's uuamM 

for amateurs, 131, et see. 
Herbert's, IAeuU, survey of the Hmalap 

districts, &> 
Himalaya, Hs highest elevation, 6» •* 
Ikmdoo, errors of Mr. Bill respecmg ' 

painted** by Mr. EUu, 48, et *f> 

the ^rahmam not aU priests, &i Os* 
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Young on some ancient graves in India, 
81 ; on flie origin and antiquity of the 
Hindu Zodiack, 81, 8; the institutions. 
Set., of India, received from a country 
on the north-west, 88 ; extract from the 
Modern Traveller, 94, 6 ; Lieut. Alexan- 
der's visit to the salt Lake of Loonar, 
85, 6 ; analysis of the water, 86. 

Hindoos, Bengal, difference between them 
and tJudcofthc upper jmivincei, #77. 

Hindoos, error respecting their moral cha- 
racter, 868, et seq. 

Hindoos* on the philosophy of, Ac, 18, et 
seq. 

History, Natural, Loudon's Magazine of, 
Ac, 189, et seq. 

History, Roman, Butler's questions on, 
181, et seq. 

Hohnan, Mr. severe treatment of, by 
Russia, 408. 

Hood's gem, 669, et seq. ; character of the 
embemahments, 670 ; dream ofMugene 
Aram, 571, et seq. 

Hyde, Edward, earl of Clarendon, Ellis's 
historical inquiries respecting the cha- 
racter of, 07, et seq. 

Improvements, metropolitan, by T. H. 
Shepherd, 479, et seq. 

India, its political situation in 1740, 806 ; 
Ha present state, 841, 8. 

India, Riekards's, tracts to illustrate the 
character and condition of the native 
fnuabkauts, Part 1, Ac, 880, et seq.; 
subjects of the tr&cls, 861 ; remarks on 
Mill's India, 888; real character of 
Lord Wettestey's adm ini ahut h n, 868, 8 ; 
the author's notice of Mir. Mitts history, 
868 ; singular instance of jdagiarism of 
the Hon. Court of Directors exposed by 
the anther, 864; the division of the 
Hindoo community into four casts, does 
not exist, 866; people composing the 
population of India, 866, 6 ; prevailing 
error respecting the diet and habits of 
the people of India, 866; testimony 
of BUhop Heber, 866, 7 ; the authors 
account of the real state of the Hindoos, 
868, et 4eq. ; error respecting the moral 
character of the Hindoos, 869 ; Major 
Vans Kennedy on the religion of the 
Hindoos, 870 j he argues that there is 
no standard between right and wrong, 
£71 ; the Hindoos, therefore, cannot be 
Immoral, fb. ; asserts that crimes are of 
rarer occurrence, and of less magnitude 
in India than in England, 873; real 
cause of the few trials and convictions 
before the Anglo-Indian courts, 878, 4 ; 
military weaftone objects of adoration to 
the Hindoos, 87*> 7; distinction be- 
tween the Hindoos of Bengal and of the 



upper provinces, 877 ; Bishop Heber on 
the character of the Hindoos, 878, 9. 

India, pillages in, account given by the 
natives of the settlement, and peopling of, . 
888, 9, 

Indians, Chipewyan, traditions prevalent 
among them, 806, 6. 

Insanity). Burrows's commentaries on the 
causes, forms, symptoms, Ac of, 810, 
et seq. 

Inscription, enigmatical, said to have been 
found on the tomb of Constantine the 
Cheat, 90. 

Irish, native, and their descendants, An- 
derson's historical sketches of the, 848, 
et seq. i who are and who were the 
Irish? 344; ancient tribes of jteople 
found on the western shores of Euro)*, 
ib.; the Basque, Welsh, Irish, and 
Gaelic saakcta of the same language, 
344, 6; remarks on the neglect of 
Irish manuscripts, 846, 6; observa- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, 346 ) the Irish 
schools existed prior to those of Ox- 
ford and Paris, 847; origin of the 
ancient literature of Ireland, ib.; the 
scriptures existed in the Irish language 
before WyoUflfe gave the new testament 
to the English, ib. ; the high rank for- 
merly assigned to the Irish )nimaey, 848 ; 
Bedell translate* the entire Bible into 
native Irish, 348, 9; opposition of 

■ Laud and Strafford to the measure, 
849; neglect of the Irish language 
by the English, 360; Irish works 

* published on the continent, 360, 1 ; 
the com plet e feiMe published in the Irish 
character during the present year, 861 ; 
subjects of the different sections of the 
present work, 868; the Irish dialect 

1 only understood by nearly half the popu- 
lation, ib. j population of the Irish 
islands, st . ; injustice of proscr i b ing the 
Irish language, 368, 4; language of 
England at and after the conquest, ib.; 
language yields slowly to foreign reno- 
vation, 366. 

Islands, Irish population of the, 868. 

Jains-and Buddhists, and the Vedantins 
on the re la tive priority of the, 14, et seq. 

James's Christian charity explained, 366, 
et seq. ; envy, the epidemic of the hu- 
man race, 367; it sometimes purs on 
the garb of virtue, 368; portrait of 
- Chridian oandour, 869, et seq. 

Jews, at Constantinople, accused by the 
Christians of sacrificing children as 
paschal lambs, 67. 

Jew* Bytuntuw, Dr. Walsh's account of 
4hem, 84, et seq. ; Bee Walsh's narra- 
tive, #c. « 
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Jewabury's, Marit Jane, letters to the 
young, 75, et seq. ; extracts, 76, et seq. 

Jodelen, account of them, 174 ; cruel su- 
perstition prevalent among them, ib. 

Johnson's specimens of the lyrical, de- 
scriptive, and narrative poets of Great 
Britain, Ac. SOB, et seq.; the com- 
piler's account of the design, $c. of the 
work, 866, 9; remarks on the selec- 
tion, 870, 1 ; living poets, whose works 
have furnished selections, 871 ; the war 
of the league, 872,3. 

Jones's Bishop Hall, his life and times, 
362, et seq. ; observations on the state 
of the tiroes during the life of Bishop 
Hall, 362, 3; character and execution 
of the work, 363, 4; the episcopacy of 
*the apostolic, and that of the present 
day considered, 866, 7. 

Journal, evangelical church, 60, et seq.; 
See Neologism, German. 

Journey from Constantinople to England, 
Walsh's narrative of a, 84* et to. 

Juvenile forget me not, the, 464* et seq. 

Kennedy's, Capt Vans, essays on Persian 
lifrsture, &c 124; on the attempt 
made by the emperor Akbar, to intro- 
duce a new religion into India, ib. 

Keepsake for MDCCCXXIX, 560; 
character of its embellishments, 671. 

Lambert, the republican, made prisoner by 
Ingotdstadt, and breaking up of hit party, 
239. 

Law, Hindoo, three considerable errors en- 
tertained by Eurojteans respecting it, 
18, etseq. 

Le Bas's sermons on various occasions, 
&c. 158 et seq.; on nonconformity to 
the world, 158, et tea.; his address to 
the younger part of his auditory, 163, 
et seq. ; exordium to his sermon on the 
ascension of Christ, 165, 6 ; address to 
some young men going out to the land of 
idolatry, 167, et seq.; on the nature of . 
repentance, 170, et seq. 

Letters addressed to a young person in India, 
by Lieut Col. John Briggs, 281, et seq. 

Ufe, waste of, at Constantinople, 93. 

Lines to a friend on his returning to Ceylon 
asa missionary, after a visit to England, 
474,5. 

Lines written upon the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, 468,9. 

literary forget me not, 453, etseq./ con- 
tributors to the work, 454; its literary 
quality, ib.; superior pieces, 455; ex- 
tract from u an hour too many**, ib., et 
seq.; time's takings and leavings, by 
Bernard Barton, 458 ; subjects and 
execution of the plates, 476. 



Loenar, the salt lake of, lieuU Memmders 
visit to, 25, 6; analysis of its waters^ 26. 

Loudon's magazine of natural history, Sec 
189* et seq.; inducements to the study 
of natural history, 189; t enden cy of the 
present popular mode qf educ ation , ib.; 
natural history recommended as mmmms 
qf improving u\ ib. 



Mackenwe, ESr Alexander, tiberauy vindi- 
cated by Capt. Frankun, with a strong 
testimony of his merits, 386. 
MWeBe's times of the Gentiles, lit, et 
seq. ; remarkt on the present (Hijv m o tio n, 
218 ; Mr. Orme on the couseqseoee-si 
Bunting the present dispensation to a 
short period, 218; Christianity hmnat 
been progressive, in r e fe re nce to the 
great promise of univ er s al blessedness, 
219 ; cause qf it, ib. ; remarks an the 
author's statement, 221, 8. 
Madras, transactions of the literary society 
o£ 1, et seq.; contents of the wort, 
18. 
Mahrattas, Captain Duff's history of the, 
281, et seq.; Journal of Bishop Heber, 
282 ; perplexing nature of the geogra- 
phy, &c of India, ib.; advantage* pos- 
sessed by Captain DuflJ for writing the 
history of India, 283; outline of the 
political history of the Mahrattas, 864 ; 
the earliest Mabratta sovereignty, 886; 
reign of Shafivahan, ib.; the peculiar 
division of their country a singula* feature 
in the social polity of the Hindoos, 887; 
Hindoo account of the original mods by 
which a village was peopled, 288, 8 ; fii 
£c. of taxes, 289; Colonel Wilks'a ac- 
count of the component parts of the 
kingdoms in India, ib.; origin of die 
Rajpoot tribes, 290; the Rajpoot princes 
poets, ib. note; long obscurity of the 
Mahrattas, as a nation, ib.; k m e mm Ha t y 
finds prevalent amongst them, 898; 
~~ " t's rise to power, u\; birth and 



education of his son Swajee, 298; his 
lawless habits, ib. ; rapid progress of his 
'conquests, 295; visits Autungseebe at 
Delhi, 296; escapes from Delhi in sis- 
guise, and returns to the Deccan, *V. ; 
extends bis conquests at the expense of 
the Moguls, ib.; his death, uS. s Oi»iiw 
Duff's view qf his character, 89* <7 ; 
Aurungzebe's testimony to his genius, 
897 ; extent of his territories at the 
time of his death, &>.; subsequent sid- 
eline of the Mahratta power, 298 ; ess- 
crease qf predatory power, ib.; conquests 
and death of Aurungzebe, 298, 9 ; hi* 
character, 299 ; termination of the Mo- 
gul empire, under his son Shah Altum, 
800 ; predatory expeditions of the Msi»- 
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rattas, w.t pottfieal state of the country 
at that period, ib.t causes of the rapid 
increase and of the stability of the Mah- 
ratta power, 300, 1 ; the sovereignty of 
Hindooatan transferred to Shao, the 
Mahratta chief, SOI, 2 ; account of An- 
gria, the pirate, ib.; his letter to Cajtiain 
Boone, 802, 8 ; revenue of the principal 
Mahratta officers, 804, 6; effects of 
their judicial system, 805, 6 ; political 
state of India in 1740, 306, 7 ; its pre- 
sent state, 807; subjects of the Au- 
thor's second and thud volume*, 806 ; 
character, &c of the work, ib. 

Malcolm on the Hindoo festival of the 
Dusrah, 144; account of the human 
sojxifiees formerly offered by Kurradee 
Brahmin*, u\, et seq. 

Manna, description of a substance so catted, 
and of the insect that produces it, 6. 

Man, Stewart's philosophy of the active 
and moral powers of, 222, et seq. 

Macocco, Beauclerk's journey to, 279. 

Mausoleum of Sultan Ibrahim II. 129. 

Mahomed Shah, 128. 

Memorials, pastoral; selected from the 
manuscripts of the late Rev. J. Ryland, 
DJX, 587, et seq.; reflections on. the 
transitory nature of the regrets for the 
pious dead, 588 ; the departed who ob- 
tain a permanent remembrance not gene- 
rally the benefactors of mankind, 588, 
9; some, bright exceptions occasionally 
occur, 589 ; doubtful motives of some 
biographers, 540 ; character of the late 
Dr. Ryland, 541, 2 ; his theology, 542 ; 
observations on Mr. Hall's funeral ser- 
mon for Dr. Bm, 548 ; nature of the pre- 
sent work, 544. 

Metaphysics, on the affinity between the 
Hindoo and the Greet, 18. 

Miritol Memalik ; or, mirror of countries, 
Hammer's notice of, 128. 

Mocgan'i brief history of the life and la- 
boars of the Rev. T. Charles, late of 
Bala, 445, et seq. / schools in Wales es- 
tablished by the Rev. Griffith Jones, 
445; fate of those schools, ib.; Mr. 

. Charles institutes circulating schools, 445, 
6 ; be afterwards forms Sunday schools, 
446; his affectionate attention to the 
chUdren, ib.; his reasons for first teach" 
ing children to read their vernacular 
tongue, 446, 7 ; extract from his journal, 
written during his visit to Ireland, 448, 
et seq* i he applies to the Bartlett's 
Buildings society to publish a Welsh edi- 
tion of the bible, 451, 2; consequent 
proceedings of the venerable society, 
462 ; their ultimate determination strong- 
ly connected with the origin of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, ib. ; Mr. 



Charles requested to piepare a copy of 
the Welsh bible for the press, 452 ; Dr. 
Gaskin's opposition to the printing of 
his copy, ib.; recent abuse of Mr. 
Charles's memory by the Quarterly Re- 
view, 458. 

Morison's exposition of the book of 
Psalms, 875, et seq.; the ancient dispen- 
sations were of a more spiritual charac- 
ter than is sometimes supposed, 875, 6 ; 
the book of Psalms a testimony of the 
pure devotion of the ancient Jewish 
church, 876 ; the book of Psalms supe- 
rior to all books of the kind for grandeur 
and majesty, ib, ; treatises on the book 
of Psalms, 877, 8.; character and design 
of the present work, 879; illustrative 
extract, 880, 1. 

Mont Blanc, Auldjo's narrative of an 
ascent to the summit of, 146, et seq. 

Karnes given by the Turks to the different 
people residing among tfiem, 86, 6. 

Neologism, the German, 50, et seq.; re- 
print of the evangelical church journal, 
ib. : Germany, the birth-place of the re- 
formation, 50; the spirit of popery alien 
from that of Christ, 52 ; the doctrines of 
Luther, &c cherished through protestant 
Germany till within half a century, ib. $ 
list of some of the eminent German 
theologians, *&./ the theology of Ger- 
many infected with the philosophy of 
Aristotle, 58; Semler, a great instru- 
ment in effecting the revolution in Ger- 
many, 58, 4 ; coadjutors of Sender, w. ; 
ascendancy of their opinions, to. /the 
literary journals, &c under their power, 
55 ; Luther's principles nearly eradicated, 
ib.; adherents of the doctrines of the 
reformation, ib. ; Harms publishes a new 
edition of the Theses of Luther, . 56 ; 
causes, a counter revolution, ib.; cause 
of the triumph of the Neologists, 56, 
7; Sender's education and mode, of 
study, t6., et seq.; systems of theology 
desirable, 58; they should be biblical, 
ib.; rise of rationalism, the prevailing 

. system of the Neologists, ib.; Dr. 
Wegscbeider's Institution**, ib.; coun- 
teracting efforts of the friends of the 
evangelical cause, 59; .the King of Prus- 
sia friendly to the genuine principles of 
the reformation, 69 ; origin of the Evan- 
gelical Church Journal, ib.; prospectus 
of the work, ib. et seq.; Dr. Hengsten* 
berg's coadjutors in the present work, 
63 ; observations in reference to the im- 
plied disapprobation of the old systems 
of theology in Germany, 64, et seq.t 
letter from Professor Stuart on some 
errors in a late article ia the Eclectic 
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Review on. G*ruum Neology, 69, etseq,; 
reply of the Reviewer, 78> rt sfy. 

New year's gift, and juvenile toiurenir, 
454* etas*. 

Nkoks'a notftia bJstoriea, 154, et as*.; <Ae 
mocfe of writing the cwaT onrf the historical 
year, before the oitefutam of Mr style, 
cspbnterf, 164, 6; contents rf Che se- 
cond dtvisson of the work, 15& 

Hfle, Debt of the, car Win* r/mmmaDcTf 
opinion of the formation of the, 44 ; 
■eiwinon of fti name, 4©, note* 

Most s brief idounry onto the prospects of 
the church of Christ, Ac, 198, "d 107./ 
' tie .ActftsrVsJotematt of tome ytrobabie 
ehjoLtkms^to his tpore, lw% 4 ; general 
strafe* •/ ft* inquiry, 184; rensirkt of 
Mr. Brskine on prophec y, 105; the 
hin*^ of Glutted by the Author* 
be contemporaneous with the day qf 
judgement, 190, 7; the return of our 
Jjord to this wfH) gewsrsssjf awmttted 
Jby Christians, 107; tae somcr o/" our 
Zonf* suferings muted to be that of km 
nwwdictid perianal reign, 196; remarks 
mm this assertion, 108, 9 ; Mr. iVbefs 
utptatuuton of or. refers preasctson, 
100; Dr. Burnet on tbe predi c ted de- 
struction of tbe world, 200, 1; on die 
time and object of tbe adroit of our 
Lard, 901, el see./ inquiry Into the Just 
interpretation of our Lord* s words to the 
penitent thief, 600, ef ate./ tbe Author's 
scheme of int ei pi e latio n appears to post- 
slate the reign of Christ, 900; excellent 
spirit in which the Author Writes, wtO ; 
On the design of anioMHed prophecy, 
£lt ; 'danger from a disproportionate 
aursuit of p rophe ti c' inquiries, 912; 
Howe on the necessity of setting our 

1 tfl fc oUdus on a better state of things, 
tlS; tke Author** opinion of the effects 
ef his views qftke adeent of Christ, 21 4 ; 
remarks on our mdistfnct notion of faea- 
• veil, 914t oV; Ihr. Chalmers on the hap- 
piness of heaven, t\b; the Author's hy- 
pothesis mskes heaven more distant, 
IN; the duty qf Christians to dis- 
eenunute the gospel through the world* 
*t7. 

Nolletefts, and his timet, 598* &c 

Sorjcorrformity to the world, Le Baa's te- 

* marks on, 150, at sea* 

HaTthampton, Bakert history and antiqui- 
ties ef the county ot, 90S, et seq. 

Nertfe-west -passage, me question of the, 

' as an object of scientific curiosity, suffi- 
ciesUv solved, 385. 

ctoaMa hissunos, 164, at seq* 



Officers, custom h aute, in Mussia, severity 

4/*e,490. 
nes,by Sir Wm. DrummoudV 08, etseq. 
Organs, digestive, -Cooke's practical and 
pathological inquiry into the sources and 
effects of derangement in the* 810, et seq. 

Palace of the Grand Duke Mtlchaei, de- 
scription of the, 509, et see . 

Paris, and its enrirona, from drawings by 
Pugio, 478, et sag. 

Parmna, 561, et scf. 

Pearce on tbe ways and maimers of the 
Abyssinian*, ISO, 4. 

Poterstnsrgh, St., panoramic eeew a/, 480, 

■ stam. 

Pilgrims, the spirit of the, reprint from 
the, 50, et seq.; see Neologism, Ger- 



tyde on Hearing Scouund, i 
4H0£ U 



W. Kennedy, 



Phantom, bihmns, rental Imblc account ef, 
896. 

Phnche's descent of tbe Danube, from 
Ratisbon to Vienna, 170, et so*.; moot 
of navtgmmg the Dauube, 174; the 
Jodelen, eY; singular superstition pre**- 
lent among them, u\; the English the 
enftf people who have no idea of singing 
. in parts, 175; banks of the Danube, 
from Ratisbon to Scraubing, m\ ; Pas* 
sau, tbe ancient Castra fiatava, a\; 
seenery of the hanks of the river down 
from Bissau, 170, 1 ; the grandest sums 
upon the Bhme inferior to those upon the 
Danube, 177, 8; description, ef the 
Strudetand Wuhet, 119, 00. 

Beets, British, Cr6ly*s beauties of the, 
868, 4**09. 

« ■ " ■ * the lyrical deScHptire, and natra- 
tire, of Great Britain, Johnson's selec- 
tions ot; 860, ef seq. 

Poor-rate, moral evil of it, 156, 7. 

Haps, the, Tynedak's account how he is> 
vaded the empire, 499. 

Pltrtrait of Christian candour, 856, et seq* 

Portrait if hk Busman Imperial Majesty, 
493,4, 

Princes, me great, of India, ail base bora 
but tbe Pdshwa, 965. 

Pringle*s friendship's oftermg, 458; at seq. 

Printing, the art of, us rapid progress, 
158,4. 

Prison discipline society, serenth report of 
the, &c^ 545, et seq.s extracts from 
Bishop Blomfleld's sennen, peached 
for the benefit of the society, 546, et 
seq.; repentance of itself has no jmuer 
to avert autine vengeance, 545; larfv* 
modes by which the prevention of crime is 
to be ac co mp l ishe d, 546, 7 ; jrciiaw qua' 
of the Juvenile delinquent, 547; on the 
increase of moenUe inmquencm, in eon- 
mi the progress qf < 
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<$•£., 548; testimony of the Rev. Mr. 
Brown* that ignorance is productive of 
crime, 548, 9 ; inadequacy of the exist- 
ing means of education, &c, 549; jwu- 
perism a sufficient cause of the increase 
of crime, 550 ; other causes adverted to 
by Bishop Ryder, 560, 1 j extract* from 
the parliamentary documents of commit- 
ments, &c*» 551, 2 ; excellent charge of 
the Bishop of Lichfield, 552. 

Psalms, Morison's exposition of the book 
of, S75, et seq. 

Pugin's Paris, and its environs, 478, et seq. 

Rajpoot princes of India frequently poets, 

291. 
Reoensio syn optica annotations sacra?, by 

the Rev. T. S. Bloomfield, 428, et seq. 
Bedford's memoirs, &c of the late Rev. 
John Cooke, 552, et seq.; sketch of Mr. 
Cooke's early life, 553, e$ seq. ; his con* 
version, 554, 5 ; base conduct of his 
uncle, 555 ; his jirogrcssion in private 
devotion, 555, 6 ; his intimacy with Win. 
Huntington, 556,7; cause of its termi- 
nation, 557 ; remarkable anecdotes, 558 ; 
his resemblance to Mr. Cecil in preaching 
and jtersonal character, 559, 60 ; memo- 
randum of Sir Egerton Leigh, 560,1 ; 
extract from a letter to Mr. Fuller, 561. 
Reformers, English and Scotch, Russell's 

works of the, 414, et seq. 
Religion, the Russian, Mr. Rae Wilson's 

observations on, 492. 
Repentance, Le Bos on the nature of, 

170, et seq. 
Report, the seventh, of the committee of 
the society for the improvement of prison 
discipline, &c 545, et seq. 
Rhine, the grandest views upon, inferior to 

those u/wi the Danube, 177, 8. 
Rickards's India, &&, 260, et seq. See 

India. . 
Richardson's, Dr., account of his expedi- 
tion to explore the north coast of North 
America, 885V et seq* See Franklin's 
narrative, &c. 
Rodney's coolness mjgfa instance of it, 

443. 
Romans, epistle to the, Terrot and Erskine 
on the, 508, et seq.; the real character 
of the theology of the epistle to the 
Romans, still a matter of polemical de- 
bate, 509 ; principal sources of the sup- 
posed difficulty, ib*s remarks of the Bi- 
shop of Chester on the peculiarity of 
the doctrines of the New Testament, 
when they were first taught, 510 : {he 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith 
prevails moat where the Scripture is caput 
read, Ac, ib.j conflicting opinions of 
the two classes of Protestants, respect- 



ing the doctrine in St. Paul's writings, 
ib. ; the doctrine of justification by faith 
boldly asserted by the early, Protestant 

. reformers, 511 ; introduction of a court- 
ly divinity at the restoration, ii.; pre- 
valence in a certain party of a sort of 
semi^pelagianism, at the present time, 
612; opinion of Mr. Erskine, that the 
opponents of the doctrine of justification 
by faith have not been kindly or fairly 
answered, ib. ; his statement of their ob- 
jections, 612, 3 ; his protest against these • 

. objections, 514* 5; design and charac- 
ter of Mr. Terroi's work, 515 ; specimen 
of his paraphrase, 516 ; the ear strongly 
attached to the phraseology of the re- 
ceived version, 616, 7; extracts from 
Mr. Terrot's translation, with critical re- 
marks on them* 517, et seq.; his para- 
phrase and remarks on fiom. cbap.vi. 
1, 519; opinions of Mr. Erskine on 
. the same point, 521 ; remarks on his 
interpretation, 522; statement of the 
general sense of the passage, ib.; cha- 
racter of Mr. Erskine s essays, 523, 4 ; 
he errs in his definition of justification, 
ib. ; extracts illustrative of bis fervent 
piety, 524, et seq. 

Boiihiliae, his chief excellence a*, an artist, 
533. See Nollekens, ..... : 

Russell's works of the English and Scotch 

. reformers, 414, et seq*; superior merit 
of some of the reformers as biblical 
commentators, 415 ; character of Tyn- 
dale as a biblical divine, ib.; extracts 
from his works, 416, et seq.s on allego- 
ries, 417; their ~— A 
ing them, 418 
sense, a literal a 
ence to God's o> 
oa his practice 
of bishop and t 
pope invaded £ 
subjects treated 
proceedings of 
seq.; notice of 
his remarks on 
telian ethics, 427. 

Russia, travels in, &c 461, et seq.; and* 
cipations indulged by the lovers of sci- 
ence on the breaking out of the war 
between the Russian*, and the Tucks, 
481 ; disappointment at the dose of the 
campaign, 432, 3 ; inquiry into the pro- 
bable causes of its failure, 483; actual 
force of the Russian army, 494* 6; (breed 
marriages among the boors for. the sup* 
ply of the army, ib.; melancholy -ca- 
tastrophe, so. ; finances of Russia, 4B&* 

- a want of moral principle among she 
Russian population general, ib.; a .spirit 
(or emancipation prevalent in Russia, 
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487 ; present situation of the Russian! 
and the Ottoman*, ib.; extract from the 
Modem Traveller, on the state of Bus- 
•*h 488, 9.; character of Mr. Rae 
Wilson's trarels in Russia* 489, 90 ; se- 
verity of the Xttsthn custom-house 
o0&*rt, 490; rapid travelling of the 
Russian cabinet couriers, 491 ; Mr. Wil- 
son's observations on the religion of the 
Russians, 498 ; number of churches m 
Moscow, ib. ; celebration of Lent and 
Easter, ib, ; Busman superstition ex- 
ceeds Roman bigotry, ib.; religious dis- 
tinctions no bar to etigroib'ty to office in 
Russia, 493; portrait, by Mr. Wilson, 
of his Imperial Majesty, 493, 4; Dr. 
Granville's St Petersburgh, 495 ; rigo- 
rous system of espionage in Russia, 497, 
8 ; severe treatment of the Rev. Mr. 
Withy, and Mr. Holman, 498 ; joking 
rewarded by a journey to Siberia, 499 ; 
panoramic view of the city, by Dr. Gran- 
ville, 499, et sea.; descryXion of the pa- 
lace of the grand-duhe Michael, 608, et 
teo.i splendid room, with white scaghbla 
walls painted in ou\ and gilded, 506, 7; 
remaining subjects treated of in Dr. 
Granville's work, 508. 
Ryder's, Dr., second charge delivered to 
the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 
545 ; See Prison Discipline. 
Ryland, the late Rev. John, pastoral me- 
morials of, 537, et sea. 

tobre, the Turkish, its great excellence, 83. 
Sacrifices, human, formerly offered by the 

JCurradee Brahmins, \U, et sea. 
Salathid, a story of the past, the present, 

■nd the future, 87, et seq.; subject of 

the story, and extracts, ib. 
Saul journeying to Damascus; a sonnet, 

by T. Roscoe, 461. 
Schools, circulating, instituted in Wales, bu 

the Rev. T. Charles, of Bah, 445, 6. 
Schools, Irish, existed prior to those of 

Oxford, Paris, Ac, 347. 

Scr^re has but one sense, a Sterol one, 
418, et sea. 

Sea, polar, Capt Franklin's expedition to 

the shores of the, 385, et seq. 
Sermons on various occasions, by Charles 

Webb Le Baa, 158, et seq. 
Sbao, a Mafaratta prince, account of hhm 

801, et seq. ^ 

Shepherd's metropolitan improvements, 

478, et seq. 
ShoberTs literary forget me not, 453, et 

seq. 
Shoberl's present state of Christianity, and 

of the missionary establishments, A&, 

188, e* seq.; objections to some of* the 

Author's statements, ib. 



Sivajee, a Mahratta prince, his history. 
893, et seq. J 

Slavonians, pleasing account of their cha- 
racter, 93. 
Smith's Nollekens, and his times, 586, &c^ 
his early success, 587; lucrative resto- 
ration of a Minerva, ib.; ingenious 
mode of smuggling lace, Ac, w. ; dish of 
cuttings, 588; generous act of NoBebens, 
ib., Mrs. NoDekens 589/ condescen- 
nonofthe king and of the queen'af Eng- 
land, 530; Nollekens utterly ignorant 
of true science, 538 ; his mode of giving 
his testimony respecting the Elgin mar- 
bles, Ac., 530; Ait professional educa- 
tion and merits as an artist, 531 ; his 
monument of Mr. Fitt, at Cambridge, 
ib.; his enormous gains, ib.; bis vulgar 
habits, 538; notice of Roubiliac, 533- 
bis statue of Shakspeare, k\ ; his supe- 
riority over Flaxraan, ib.; characteristic 
anecdotes of him, 533, 4; bis birth- 
place, Ac. 534; process used in sculpture, 
tb.; notice of Barry, 536; Rlait, k\ s 
anecdote of Mortimer, 537. 
Snake-stone, Davy's analysis of the, 3, 
Society, the royal Asiatic of Great Bri- 
tain, and Ireland, transactions of, 1, H 
*eq* ; origin of the royal Asiatic society, 
8 ; articles contained in the thirteenth 
volume of the Asiatic researches of the 
Calcutta society, m n et seq.; conteots of 
the fourteenth volume, i, etseq.; Capu 
Hod&on's descriftfion of the Chur, one 
of the Himalaya mountains, I, 5; 
lAeut. Herbert's survey of the Himalaya 
range, 5 ; highest elevations of the Hi- 
malayas, 5, 6 ; description of a zoophyte, 
on the Singapore coast, 6 ; and of a sub- 
stance called manna, and the insect pro- 
ducing it, 6, 7 ; account of a discovery 
of a modern imitation of the Vedas, 7 ; 
Witford, on the ancient geography of 
India, 8; contents of the lint volume of 
the royal Asiatic society, w. ; antiquity of 
Chma,asanempire,overrated,9;theCkt 
nese had no real science of their own, ib. s 
extracts from the Peking gazettes, 9, 10 ; 
Governor Ching's fvoclamation, 10, 11 • 
contributions relating to Hindoo lite- 
rature, 18; philosophy, Ac of the Hin- 
doos, »&., et seq.; remarks on the Zend 
characters found on two coins, by CoL 
Todd, 16. 

Souvenir, literary, by Alaric Watts, 569, 
et seq. 

Stewart's philosophy of the active and mo- 
ral powers of man, 888, et seq, ; the 
Author s system of mental science si- 
milar to that of Dr. Reid, 883 ; objec- 
tions to his arrangement of the powers 
of the mind, 884 ; Dr. Brown's division 
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preferable, sb. ; subjects of the work, 
225 ; error of Uie Author in neglecting 
mental analysis, t6. ; observations on 
his statements respecting osi appetite*, 
desires, affections, &c. 226, else?.; on 
parental affection, 228; an self-love, 
229 ; remarks on bis reasoning, ib. ; 
and on his observations on the moral fa- 
culty, 230,* 1 ; on our moral perceptions 
and emotions, 231 ; error of the Author 
in reference to our perceptions of right 
and wrong, 232; on the argument* d 
priori and a posteriori, in proof qf the 
existence qf the Deity, 396; observa- 
tions on cause and effect, 397 1 on the 
production of tko phenomena of nature, 
398, 9 ; remarks on the Author's rea- 
soning, 399, et *8?. ; extracts from Dr. 
Brown on cause and effect* 400, 1; 
mistakes of M*> Stewart, ib.f Dr. 
Browu on matter and .mind, 402, 8 ; 
physical changes not effected directly by 
divine energy, 403 ; on the foundation 
of our inference of design, from its ef- 
fects, 404; on the divine goodness, 
405, 6 ; objections to the Author's rea- 
soning, 406 ; on the liberty of the wi)l, 
407, et seq.; remarks on the Author's 
statements, 410, efno,/ concluding ob- 
servations, 418, 4, 

Strudel and Wirbel, descriptions of the, 

v 179, 80. 

Stuart, Professor, his letter to the editor 
of the Spirits of the Pilgrims, 69, et 
scq*^ reply of the Eclectic reviewer, 7$, 
et seq. 

Suicides, frequency of in a regiment at 
Malta, stopped by the threat of posthu- 
mous disgrace, $22- 

Suicides, proportion of, in Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Paris, and London, 319. 

Superstition, Russian, greater than Roman 
bigotry, 492. 

Sykes's, Capt, description of the ruins of 
Bejapoor, 128 ; mausoleum of Sultan 
Mahomed Shaw, ib. ; Jam Mesjed, the 
public mosque, 129; the makbara of 
Sultan Ibrahim II n ib. ; Aurungzebcs 
brass gun, to. 

Terrors epistle of St. Paul the apostle, to 
the Romans, &c. 506 ; et seq. See Ro- 
mans. 

Theatre of the Hindus, Wilson's short 
specimens of the, 328, et -seal 

Transactions of the royal Asiatic society of 
Great Britain, and Ireland, 1, et seq. 

Traveller, the modern, 481, et seq. See 
Russia. 

Treasures of the deep, a poem, by Mrs. 
Hemans, 374, 5. 



Turkey, Baron Von VaJentint's military ie> 
flections on, 79, et seq. ; impediments to 
the march of the Russian armies on Con- 
stantinople, 79 ; testimony of Montecu- 
culi to the excellence of the Turkish mi-- 
IKary tactics, 80; the finest provinces of 
Europe three times in danger from the 
Asiatics, in. / MontecueuWs disposition of 
his forces at the battle of St. Oothard, 
80, 81 ; the Cossacks brought by fold- 
marshal Mihmich, under the banners of 
Russia, 81; their great efficiency ms sight 
troops, ib. i the late im p rov eme nt in the 
tactics of the Russian* has rendered 
them formidable to the Turks, ib*; battle 
of the Xugm\ so./ the Turhs admirable 
suwrdsmen, 82, 8 } the Turkish sabre, OS; 
the battle of Zenta fatal to the ascendancy 
of the Crescent, iky the direct road to the 
capital of Turkey, ib. t Baron Valen- 
tini proposes a different road, 84. 

Turks admirable swordsmen, 88. 

Turks* prevalent opinion among them, that 
they shall be driven into Ana, 90. 

Turner's book, 09 the rescuing of the Ro- 
mishe Fox> account qf it, L54y 5. 

Tyndale, his character as a biblical di- 
vine, 416; extracts from his writings, 
416, et seq. 

Vakutini's, Baron Von, military reflec-. 
tions on Turkey, 7% et seq* 

Vans Kennedy, Major, observations on 
bis account of the religion, etc* of the 
Hindoos, 270, et seq. 

Vaoghan's life and opinions of John *h 
Wyolifle, D.D, 241, e$ seq.; refigioos 
state of the times, at the birth of Wy- 
clifle, 244, 6 ; notice of Duns Sootuoam* 
Occam, 245 ; Bradwtrdioe the spiritual 
father of Wyclifie, 246 $ Dupin's aoceunt 
of Bradwardine'swork against Pekghrs, 

. 246, 7; account of BraoVardioe, 847 ; 
desolation of Europe by the plague, 948 f 
increase of depravity, 849 } Wye)tt|r 
publishes bis last age of the charch, ib. s 
effect of the contro v ersy respecting the 
memlicants* f-o. on his vsnvs, 860, 1 f 
his theology when a lecturer at Osford\ 
261, ft; spedmenqf his manner, 288; 
attains a high estimation in the public 
qptoion, 2*2, 8; isaitedbq/bs+a synod at 
Lambeth, 253, 4; defence^ WysWs 
qgsmst the change**/ tmu tft y andfna&y, 
fa 254* 5; nil death, &c. 866; re* 
marks on the execution of the present 
work, ib. ; specimen of his reasoning, 
257, 8 ; ail peculiar religious tenets,. 
259; extract from his letter qf excuse to 
Urban F J„ 259. 

Vedas, Ellis, on a modern imitation of the, 7. 
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Walsh's narrative ot a Journey from Con- 
stantinople to England, 84, etseq.; ac- 
count of the BymUine Jews, 86 ; tmm. 
are descendants of the Jew expelled from 
Spain, 3>.; thcv friendly reception by the 
Turks, tf>.; names given by the Turks 
to the different people reading among 
them, 86, 6; oawsfftosicA makethe Jews 
to be more fmoured by the Turks than 
any other people, 86 ; the Jewish ceme- 
tery, u\ ; their houses, to.; wretched ap- 
pearance of the lower class of Jews, u\; 
their hatred qf the Christians, and par- 
ticularly of the Greeks, 86, 7; are ao- 
cusedbythe Christians of Constantinople 
of sacrificing their children, as paschal 
tombs, VI \ account of a remarkable book 
published by a Jewish rabbi converted to 
Christianity, 88 ; remarks of the Author 
on the dragging of the ships over the Bos- 
phorus into the harbour, at the siege of 
the city, 88, 9 ; subterranean astern un- 
der the city, 89 ; prevalent opinion of 
the Turks, that they shall be driven 
hack into Ask, 90; enigmatical inscrip- 
tion said to haw been found on the tomb 
of Constantine the Great, ib. ; ominous 
coincidence of names, A. ; the Author's 
character of the present saltan, 90, 1 ; 
account of a remarkable JUght qf birds, 
91, 8 ; the passage qf the Balkan, 98 ; 
its Jan practicable passes, ib. notes 
waste qf lift in the metropolis, 98; 
pleating character of the Shvesnan 
tribes, ib. 

War of the league, a battle hymn, 879, 8. 

Watts's, Mrs. Akiric, new year's gift, and 
juvenile souvenir, 454, et seq. 

'Watts's literary souvenir, 669, etseq.; de- 
signs and merits of roe embellbhments, 
679. 

Watts's poetJeal album, S68, et seq.; the 
treasurer qf the deep, by ^rr* Hermans, 
874,6. 

Wea\ consecrated to the Wrgm Mary, near 
Cm s th+nr, resorted to by thousands qf 
popish pMgrims, 460. 

WeUesley, lord, character qfhk administra- 
tion in India, 868, 8. 

Westaft's Great Britain, illustrated, 478, et 
seq. 

Williams's missionary gazetteer, 188, et 
seq.; Agra, descrip ti o n qf the province 
and dty qf, 184 ; its papulation, w. ; 
proceedings qf the Baptist missionaries at 



this place, 184,6; labours qf Abdoo. 
Messceh, a converted mtwe, 186; Ass 
success, 186, 6. * 

Wilson's, H. R, select specimens of the the- 
atre of the Hindus, &c 888, etseq. ; dra- 
matic literature does not exhibit a cor. 
rect portraiture of men and things as they 
are, 888 ; character, as exhibited by the 
tragic writer, 888 ; its appearance in co- 
medy, 888, 9 ; the ^-ama of the con- 
tinent, 880; the drastic literature of 
Asia more instructive the* that of Eu- 
rope, ft.; the Hindu nrytho-pastoral of 
Sacontala, ib.; number of the extant 
Hindu dramas, 881 ; the story, &c. of 
the Vikrama and Urvasi, with extract* 
and remarks, SSl, et seq.; the two fa- 
vourite dramas of the Hindus, 887 ; ex- 
tract* from the Malati and Madkava, 
887, et seq. ; slight notice of some other 
pieces, 841 ; extracts, 848. 

Wilson's, W. R n travels m Russia, 481, et 
seq. See Russia. 

Winchester, Cotton* s account qf it, and qf 
Turner's book, on the rescuing qf the 
Bomishe Fox, £c. 168, 8. 

Winter's wreath, the, 464, etseq.; remarks 
on a sentiment in the editor's preface, 

. 471 ; character of the contributions, ib.; 
the 

mans, * 
et seq. 

Withy, the Bev. Mr^ severe treatment qf 
mm by the Bussian government, 496. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, Wuaam Tfywdale's ac- 
count qf his character and proceedings, 
488. 

Wreath, the winter's, 464 et seq. 

Writing, cuneiform, GTOtefetfd's successful 
attempt to decipher it, 186 ; its origin; 
186,7. 

Wyclifle, Vaughan's fife and opinions o£ 
841, et $eq. 



A , VU01.VICI IM MIC VWHUU/^^H-, —, 

meeting of the ships, by Mrs. He- 
ms, 478 ; the widow and herson,¥l2. 



Tear, explanation qf the d&erent modes of 
writing the civil and the historical, before 
the change of style, explained, 184, a\ 

Zend, the character of the ancient, found 
on some Susanian medals qf Sapor, 16, 

Zenta, the battle of, fatal to the ascendancy 
of the crescent in Europe, 83. 

Zodtaek, the Hindu, on the origin and 
antiquity of, 81, el seq. 
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